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dispensable  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  crisis ;  and  this  knowledge  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  article  to  supply,  in 
the  clearest  and  most  condensed  possible 
form. 

Of  all  human  laws,  those  which  regulate 
the  international  relations  of  states  are 
unquestionably  the  most  important  and 
sacred.  Upon  them  hang  the  fates  of 
millions  of  iiuman  beiqgs,  the  security  of 
weak  states,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 
And  as  it  is  often  inexpedient  or  impossi- 
ble to  compel  the  observance  of  a  treaty 
on  a  strong  power  which  violates  it,  it  is 
evident  that  treaties  would  lose  all  their 
value,  and  become  mere  temporary  ar- 
rangements, liable  to  be  altered  at  any 
moment  by  the  caprice  or  interest  of  one 
of  the  contracting  parties,  unless  any  un- 
authoiized  violation  of  them  is  regarded 
as  a  political  crime,  drawing  down  upon 
the  offender  the  loud  reprobation  of  all 
civilized  natioQS,  and  all  the  other  conse- 
quences which,  in  private  society,  are 
insrde  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  faith. 
This  principle,  though  seldom  requiring 
to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  ca9e  of  ordi- 
nary treaties,  which  are  made  for  the  mu- 
tual advantage  of  the  contracting  parties, 
without  any  reference  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  are 
therefore  seldom  violated,  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  when  applied  to  a  Euro- 
pean treaty  like  that  of  Vienna.  Such  a 
treaty  offers  no  direct  advantages  to  pow- 
erful states ;  on  the  contrary,  by  defining 
their  limits  and  their  relations  with  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  it  rather  places 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  ambition, 
and  forbids  them  to  extend  their  power 
in  any  direction  but  that  of  internal  devel- 
opment. The  temptations  to  break  such 
a  treaty  are  therefore  many  and  frequent. 
And  yet  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  that  a  Eu- 
ropean treaty  should  be  preserved  in 
the  most  scrupulous  manner;  for,  not 
to  mention  the  dangerous  precedent  af- 
forded by  an  unpunished  violation  of 
it,  fluch  violation,  however  insignificant 
in  itself,  may  directly  produce  the  most 
unfortunate  results.  The  object  of  all 
European  treaties  has  been  to  adjust  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  various  states  of 
Europe  according  to  that  much-maligned 
and  little-understood  principle  called  ^'  the 
balance  of  power."  It  is  not  our  inten- 
Xion  to  enter  into  a  controversy  here  with 


the  enthusiastic  theorists  who  have  point- 
ed out,  with  more  or  less  truth,  the  faults 
and  shortcomings  of  the  political  system 
which  is  based  on  this  principle.  It  is 
sufiicient  for  our  present  purpose  to  know 
that  the  system  exists,  that  the  principle 
is  generally  recognized,  and  that  it  has  an 
excellent  object — ^the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.  The  principle  of  the 
balance*  of  power,  although  certainly  not 
taking  a  very  high  view  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  states  of  Europe,  is  an 
eminently  practical  one.  It  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  every  powerful  state, 
unless  prevented,  will  do  its  best  to  in- 
crease its  territoiy  by  invading  neighbor- 
ing states  which  are  less  powei'ful ;  and 
accordingly  it  teaches  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  community  of  Eu- 
ropean nations  to  preserve  such  a  balance 
among  themselves  as  to  make  it  practi- 
cally impossible  for  a  strong  power  to  at- 
tack a  weaker  neighbor,  except  by  setting 
in  motion  other  powers  which  would  at- 
tack him  in  turn,  and  thus  render  nuga- 
tory his  plans  of  conquest.  To  set  up 
this  kind  of  political  machine  is  the  object 
of  a  European  treaty/;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  any  derangement,  however  slight,  of 
any  portion  of  it,  must  put  the  whole  sys-^ 
tern  out  of  gear.  Of  course,  if  the  bal- 
ance were  a  perfect  one,  any  such  derange- 
ment would  be  impossible.  But  European 
treaties  have,  if  any  thing,  rather  more 
than  their  average  share  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  all  human  enactments ;  and,  more- 
over, the  complicated  interests  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  must  render  any  thing 
more  than  a  tolerably  practical  approxi- 
mation to  a  perfect  political  balance  on 
impossibility.  That  such  an  approxima- 
tion, however,  may  very  successliilly  carry 
out  the  required  object,  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  for  nearly  three  hundred  years 
since  the  first  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  the  balance  of  power  by  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  no  con- 
siderable increase  of  territory  to  any  state 
took  place. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
the  above  remarks  in  order  to  show  the 
real  importance  and  meaning  of  so  exten- 
sive and  little  known  a  branch  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe  as  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna.  The  general  opinion  about  this 
treaty  seems  to  be  that  it  is  now  obsolete, 
Kapoleon  III.  having  given  it  its  death- 
blow when  he  emancipated  Italy.  This 
notion  is  very  far  from  being  a  correct 
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one.  The  Treaty  of  Vienna,  though  con- 
giilerably  modified  and  altered,  still  be- 
longs to  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and 
continues  to  be  the  charter  under  which 
many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  hold  their 
political  rights.  A  brief  sketch  of  the 
nistory  and  provisions  of  this  treaty,  to 
whose  significance  and  character  we  hope 
we  have  now  given  due  prominence,  will 
make  ^his  clearly  apparent 

It  was  in  November,  1814,  that  the 
ftimous  Committee  of  the  Eight  Powers* 
met  at  Vienna,  under  the  presidency  of 
Prince  Metternich,  to  draw  up  a  treaty 
which  was  to  be  henceforth  the  written 
law  of  Europe.  The  necessity  of  such  a 
treaty  was  most  pressing,  and  the  mo- 
ment seemed  propitious.  In  the  lawless 
grasp  of  Napoleon,  Europe  had  become  a 
conglomeration  of  states  without  fixed 
boundaries  or  acknowledged  rights  to 
political  existence.  The  old  landmarks 
were  swept  away ;  the  balance  of  power 
was  destroyed ;  strong  states  had  become 
weak,  and  weak  ones  strong.  The  armies 
of  Russia  were  in  occupation  of  Poland ; 
those  of  Austria,  of  all  Italy  except  Naples ; 
those  of  England  and  Sweden,  of  Holland 
and  Belgium ;  those  of  Prussia,  of  Saxony ; 
those  of  "VVurtemberg  and  Baden,  of  the 
Ithine  provinces;  and  those  of  England 
and  Portugal,  of  part  of  Spain.  At  length 
the  hand  which  had  wrought  all  this  evil 
was  believed  to  have  been  efiectually 
paralyzed,  and  the  sooner  the  normal 
state  of  things  was  restored  the  better. 
Such  was  the  train  of  ideas  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
t  But  while  strongly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  restoring  Europe  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
before  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  the  members 
of  the  Congress  could  not  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  great  change  which  had 
been  working  in  the  minds  of  the  whole 
civilized  wond  in  the  interval.  The  prin- 
ciple that  governments  were  made  for  na- 
tions, not  nations  for  governments — that 
great  principle  which  the  terrible  Revo- 
lution of  1789  had  stamped  in  letters  of 
blood  on  the  page  of  history — was  recog- 
nized, though  partially  and  unwillingly, 
by  the  reiictionist  framers  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna ;  and  in  that  treaty  for  the  first 
time  appeared  the  word  "  nationality,''  a 
word  which  has  since  conveyed  ideas  of 


*  Austria,    England,    France,    FnuaiA^    Rossia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden. 


such  dreadfiil  import  to  the  despotisms  of 
Europe.  With  these  objects  and  senti- 
ments the  members  of  the  committee  set 
themselves  to  their  task.  The  questions 
before  them  were  numerous  and  impor- 
tant, and  were  treated  in  the  following 
order :  Poland,  Saxony,  Belgium  and  Hot 
land,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

Poland  has  ever  been  the  great  stum- 
bling block  of  the  diplomacy  of  Europe. 
Ever  since  the  first  great  blow  was  dealt 
against  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power  by  her  partition,  Poland  has  risen 
up  before  assembled  Europe,  whenever 
any  question  of  international  law  was  be- 
ing discussed,  like  a  remorse  and  a  mock- 
ery. Her  independent  existence  as  an 
important  element  of  the  balance  of  power, 
her  rights  as  sanctioned  by  treaties  both 
general  and  particular,  have  all  been  de- 
stroyed and  trodden  under  foot,  amid  the 
silent  indifference  of  Europe.  She  re- 
mains a  sad  monument  of  the  narrow- 
minded  selfishness  of  governments,  and  a 
warning  to  small  states  of  the  slender 
guarantees  for  their  security  afforded  them 
by  the  boasted  sacredness  of  European 
engagements.  Nor  has  the  crime  of  the 
partition  been  unaccompanied  by  a  terrible 
retribution.  For  a  century  Poland  has  been 
a  standing  discredit  to  the  established  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  At  intervals  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  she  has  risen  against 
her  oppressors,  and  her  cry  for  freedom 
has  waked  a  responsive  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  enslaved  populations.  Even  Prince 
Talleyrand,  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration, 
and  was  its  representative  at  the  Con- 
gress, acknowledged,  in  a  note  addressed 
by  him  to  the  plenipotentiaries,  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  to  have  been  "  the  prelude, 
in  part  perhaps  the  cause,  and  even  to  a 
certain  extent  the  excuse,  of  the  disorders 
to  which  Europe  had  been  a  prey ;"  and 
that  the  established  dynasties  of  Europe 
still  regard  the  results  of  the  partition  of 
Poland  with  dread  for  their  own  safety, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  present  in- 
surrection has  given  rise  to  a  diplomatic 
intervention  on  their  part,  which  would 
certainly  not  have  been  offered  had  a 
breach  of  treaty  alone  been  in  question. 
It  was  with  this  nation,  formidable  by  its 
very  helplessness  and  disorganization,  that 
the  Congress  had  to  deal.  At  that  time 
Poland  was  almost  entirely  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Ruifsia,  which  occupied  the  Lithu- 
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THE  CONGRESS  AND  TREATY  OF  VIENHA.* 


Tde  present  condition  of  Europe  ib 
such  as  may  well  inspire  nil  trne  friends 
of  peace  with  feelings  of  the  most  lively 
alarm.  An  aggressive  state  of  immense 
power,  looking  about  for  a  pretext  to  in- 
crease its  possessions;  another  aggressive 
state,  crippled,  but  still  presenting  a  de- 
fiant front  to  the  menaces  of  an  alliance 
enfeebled  by  mutaal  distrust ;  nationalities 
eagerly  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
xbake  off  the  hated  yoke  of  effete  despot- 
iiims;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  highly 
combustible  elements,  a  steady  b!aze  of 
insnrrection  which  may  ht  any  moment 
kindle  them  into  a  general  connagration ; 
such  are  the  signs,  every  where  presenting 
themselves,  of  a  coming  tempest  on  the 
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continent  of  Europe,  which  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  every  one  to  avert,  and  which  it 
may  not  even  yet  be  too  late  to  conjure 
away.  The  origin  of  the  disorders  which 
have  produced  these  alarming  symptoms 
is  neitlier  very  obscure  nor  perhaps  very 
difhcult  of  access.  In  a  constitutional 
country,  an  internal  derangement  of  this 
kind  would  probably  bo  attributed  either 
to  the  badness  of  the  laws  or  to  their  not 
being  respected  by  the  people.  The  Eu- 
ropean malady  of  which  we  speak  may  be 
traced  in  a  great  measure  to  both  of  thcxe 
causes.  The  bad  law  is  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna;  and  it  has  been  violated  with 
impunity  over  and  over  again.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  this  treaty,  the  ob- 
jects it  was  intended  to  fullfil,  the  circum- 
stances of  its  freqnont  violation,  and  tlie 
duties  it  imposes  upon  us,  ia  therefore  in- 
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dispensable  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
tiie  crisis ;  and  this  knowledge  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  article  to  supply,  in 
the  clearest  and  most  condensed  possible 
form. 

Of  all  human  laws,  those  which  regulate 
the  international  relations  of  states  are 
unquestionably  the  most  important  and 
sacred.  Upon  them  hang  the  fates  of 
millions  of  numan  beings,  the  security  of 
weak  states,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 
And  as  it  is  often  inexpedient  or  impossi- 
ble to  compel  the  observance  of  a  treaty 
on  a  strong  power  which  violates  it,  it  is 
evident  that  treaties  would  lose  all  their 
value,  and  become  mere  temporary  ar- 
rangements, liable  to  be  altered  at  any 
moment  by  the  caprice  or  interest  of  one 
of  the  contracting  parties,  unless  any  un- 
anthoiized  violation  of  them  is  regarded 
as  a  poUtical  crime,  drawing  down  upon 
the  offender  the  load  reprobation  of  all 
civilized  nations,  and  all  the  other  conse- 
qaences  which,  in  private  society,  are 
made  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  faith. 
This  principle,  though  seldom  requiring 
to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  cage  of  ordi- 
nary treaties,  which  are  made  for  the  mu- 
tual advantage  of  the  contracting  parties, 
without  any  reference  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  are 
therefore  seldom  violated,  is  of  the  high- 
est imp9rtance  when  applied  to  a  Euro- 
pean treaty  like  that  of  Vienna.  Such  a 
treaty  offers  no  direct  advantages  to  pow- 
ci'ful  states ;  on  the  contrary,  by  defining 
their  limits  and  their  relations  with  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  it  rather  places 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  ambition, 
and  forbids  them  to  extend  their  power 
in  any  direction  but  that  of  internal  devel- 
opment. The  temptations  to  break  such 
a  treaty  are  therefore  many  and  frequent. 
And  yet  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  that  a  Eu- 
ropean treaty  should  be  preserved  in 
the  most  scrupulous  manner;  for,  not 
to  mention  the  dangerous  precedent  af- 
forded by  an  unpunished  violation  of 
it,  such  violation,  however  insignificant 
in  itself,  may  directly  produce  the  most 
unfortunate  results.  The  object  of  all 
European  treaties  has  been  to  adjust  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  various  states  of 
Europe  according  to  that  much-maligned 
and  little-understood  principle  called  *'  the 
balance  of  power.'*  It  is  not  our  intcn- 
lion  to  enter  into  a  controversy  here  with 


the  enthusiastic  theorists  who  have  point- 
ed out,  with  more  or  less  truth,  the  faults 
and  shortcomings  of  the  political  system 
which  is  based  on  this  principle.  It  is 
sufiicient  for  our  present  purpose  to  know 
that  the  system  exists,  that  the  principle 
is  generally  recognized,  and  that  it  has  an 
excellent  object — the  preservation  of  the 

Eeace  of  Europe.  The  principle  of  the 
alance*  of  power,  although  certainly  not 
taking  a  very  high  view  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  states  of  Europe,  is  an 
eminently  practical  one.  It  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  every  poweriiil  state, 
unless  prevented,  will  do  its  best  to  in- 
crease its  territoiy  by  invading  neighbor- 
ing states  which  are  less  powei*ful ;  and 
accordingly  it  teaches  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  community  of  Eu- 
ropean nations  to  presen-e  such  a  balance 
among  themselves  as  to  make  it  practi- 
cally impossible  for  a  strong  power  to  at- 
tack a  weaker  neighbor,  except  by  setting 
in  motion  other  powers  which  would  at* 
tack  him  in  turn,  and  thus  render  nuga- 
tory his  plans  of  conquest.  To  set  up 
this  kind  of  political  machine  is  the  object 
of  a  European  treaty/;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  any  derangement,  however  sli.i^ht,  of 
any  portion  of  it,  must  put  the  whole  sys- , 
tern  out  of  gear.  Of  course,  if  the  bal- 
ance were  a  perfect  one,  any  such  derange- 
ment would  be  impossible.  But  European 
treaties  have,  if  any  thing,  rather  more 
than  their  average  share  of  the  impei'feo- 
tions  of  all  human  enactments ;  and,  more- 
over, the  complicated  interests  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  must  render  any  thing 
more  than  a  tolerably  practical  approxi- 
mation to  a  perfect  political  balance  an 
impossibility.  That  such  an  approxima- 
tion, however,  may  very  successfully  carry 
out  the  required  object,  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  for  nearly  three  niindred  years 
since  the  first  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  the  balance  of  power  by  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  no  con- 
siderable increase  of  territory  to  any  state 
took  place. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
the  above  remarks  in  order  to  show  the 
real  importance  and  meaning  of  so  exten- 
sive and  little  known  a  branch  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe  as  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna.  The  general  opinion  about  this 
treaty  seems  to  be  that  it  is  now  obsolete, 
Napoleon  III.  having  given  it  its  death- 
blow when  he  emancipated  Italy.  This 
notion  is  very  far  from  being  a  correct 
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one.  The  Treaty  of  Vienna,  though  con- 
siderably modided  and  altered,  still  be- 
longs to  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and 
continues  to  be  the  charter  under  which 
many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  hold  their 
political  rights.  A  brief  sketch  of  the 
liistory  and  provisions  of  this  treaty,  to 
whose  significance  and  character  we  hope 
we  have  now  given  due  prominence,  will 
make  this  clearly  apparent 

It  was  in  November,  1814,  that  the 
famous  Committee  of  the  Eight  Powers* 
met  at  Vienna,  under  the  presidency  of 
Prince  Metternich,  to  draw  up  a  treaty 
which  was  to  be  henceforth  tne  written 
law  of  Europe.  The  necessity  of  such  a 
treaty  was  most  pressing,  and  the  mo- 
ment seemed  propitious.  In  the  lawless 
grasp  of  Napoleon,  Europe  had  become  a 
conglomeration  of  states  without  fixed 
boundaries  or  acknowledged  rights  to 
political  existence.  The  old  landmarks 
were  swept  away ;  the  balance  of  power 
Wiw  destroyed ;  strong  states  had  become 
>veak,  and  weak  ones  strong.  The  armies 
of  Russia  were  in  occupation  of  Poland ; 
tliose  of  Austria,  of  all  Italy  except  Naples ; 
tiiose  of  England  and  Sweden,  of  Holland 
and  Belgium ;  those  of  Prussia,  of  Saxony ; 
tliose  of  Wurtcmberg  and  Baden,  of  the 
Rhine  provinces;  and  those  of  England 
and  Poitugal,  of  part  of  Spain.  At  length 
the  hand  which  had  wrought  all  this  evil 
was  believed  to  have  been  effectually 
paralyzed,  and  the  sooner  the  normal 
state  of  things  was  restored  the  better. 
Such  was  the  train  of  ideas  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
But  while  stronglv  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  restonng  Europe  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
oefore  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  the  members 
of  the  Congress  could  not  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  great  change  which  had 
been  working  in  the  minds  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  in  the  interval.  The  prin- 
ciple that  governments  were  made  for  na- 
tions, not  nations  for  governments — that 
great  principle  which  the  terrible  Revo- 
lution of  1789  had  stamped  in  letters  of 
blood  on  the  page  of  history — was  recog- 
nized, though  partially  and  unwillingly, 
by  the  reactionist  framers  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna ;  and  in  that  treaty  for  the  first 
time  appeared  the  word  **  nationality,"  a 
word  which  has  since  conveyed  ideas  of 
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such  dreadful  import  to  the  despotisms  of 
Europe.  With  these  objects  and  senti- 
ments the  members  of  the  committee  set 
themselves  to  thoir  task.  The  questions 
before  them  were  numerous  and  impor- 
tant, and  were  treated  in  the  following 
order :  Poland,  Saxony,  Belgium  and  HoE 
land,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

Poland  has  ever  been  the  great  stum- 
bling block  of  the  diplomacy  of  Europe. 
Ever  since  the  first  great  blow  was  dealt 
against  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power  by  her  partition,  Poland  has  risen 
up  before  assembled  Europe,  whenever 
any  question  of  international  law  was  be- 
ing discussed,  like  a  remorse  and  a  mock- 
ery. Her  independent  existence  as  an 
important  element  of  the  balance  of  power, 
her  rights  as  sanctioned  by  treaties  both 
general  and  particular,  have  all  been  de- 
stroyed and  trodden  under  foot,  amid  the 
silent  indifierence  of  Europe.  She  re- 
mains a  sad  monument  of  the  narrow- 
minded  selfishness  of  governments,  and  a 
warning  to  small  states  of  the  slender 
guarantees  for  their  security  afforded  them 
by  the  boasted  sacredness  of  European 
engagements.  Nor  has  the  crime  of  the 
partition  been  unaccompanied  by  a  terrible 
retribution.  For  a  century  Poland  has  been 
a  standing  discredit  to  the  established  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  At  intervals  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  she  has  risen  against 
her  oppressors,  and  her  cry  for  freedom 
has  waked  a  responsive  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  enslaved  populations.  Even  Prince 
Talleyrand,  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration, 
and  was  its  representative  at  the  Con- 
gress, acknowledged,  in  a  note  addressed 
by  him  to  the  plenipotentiaries,  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  to  have  been  '^  the  prelude, 
in  part  perhaps  the  cause,  and  even  to  a 
certain  extent  the  excuse,  of  the  disorders 
to  which  Europe  had  been  a  prey ;"  and 
that  the  established  dynasties  of  Europe 
still  regard  the  results  of  the  partition  of 
Poland  with  dread  for  their  own  safety, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  present  in- 
surrection has  given  rise  to  a  diplomatic 
intervention  on  their  part,  which  would 
certainly  not  have  been  offered  had  a 
breach  of  treaty  alone  been  in  question. 
It  was  with  this  nation,  formidable  by  its 
very  hclplessucss  and  disorganization,  that 
the  Congress  had  to  deal.  At  that  time 
Poland  was  almost  entirely  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Rui*sia,  which  occupied  the  Liihu- 
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anian  and  Ruthenian  provinces,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  created  by  Napoleon, 
and  the  towns  of  Kalisz,  Cracow,  Zamosc, 
and  Thorn.  The  Russian  emperor,  Alex- 
ander L,  whose  mind  presented  a  curious, 
but  by  no  means  unusual,  combination  of 
worldly  astuteness  with  chivalric  senti- 
ment,  had  proposed  to  the  Congress  that 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Poland  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  his  troops  should 
be  united  into  a  constitutional  kingdom 
under  his  scepter.  To  repair  the  parti- 
tion, and  to  replace  the  Poles  in  their 
ancient  condition  as  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent nation,  had  been  secret  dreams  of 
Ills  youth,  which  he  delighted  to  communi- 
cate to  confidential  friends ;  and  the  Con- 
gress found  him  still  eager  to  adhere  to 
the  plans  he  had  formed  when  he  first  met 
the  exiled  Czartoryskis  at  the  couii;  of 
his  grandmother  Catherine.  But  all  the 
other  powers,  even  including  Prussia, 
which  was  then,  as  now,  the  submissive 
vassal  of  the  Czar,  entertained  serious  ob- 
jections to  the  proposal.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  British  plenipotentiary,  took 
the  pnncipal  part  in  representing,  these 
objections  to  the  emperor.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  proposal  lor  the  "  forced  an- 
nexation of  nearly  the  entire  of  so  im- 
portant and  populous  a  territory  as  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  containing  about  four 
millions  of  people,  npon  a  principle  of  con- 
quest, to  the  empire  of  Russia,  so  largely 
increased  of  late  by  her  conquest  of  Fin- 
land, by  her  acquisitions  in  Moldavia,  and 
by  her  recent  extension  on  the  side  of 
Persia,  her  advance  from  the  Niemen  into 
the  verj  heart  of  Germany,  her  posses- 
sion of  all  the  fortresses  of  the  Duchy, 
and  thereby  totally  cxposingto  her  attack 
the  capitals  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  with- 
out any  line  of  defense  or  frontier,"  had 
"necessarily  created  great  alarm  and 
consternation  in  the  courts  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  and  diffused  general  appre* 
Ijension  throughout  the  European  states." 
Quoting  the  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kcilisz,  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Prussia  on  the  28th  of  February,  1813, 
which  provides  for  "  the  dissolution  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  partition  of 
the  provinces  which  constitute  it  between 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,"  and  the 
subsequent  treaty  of  the  0  th  of  September 
of  the  same  year  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  in  which  they  bound  themselves 
10  procure  "an  amicable  arrangement 
between  the  three  courts  of  Aastria,  of 


Pmssia,  and  of  Russia,  as  to  the  future 
destiny  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,"  he 
argued  that  the  measure  in  question  was 
"not  only  against  the  tenor,  but  even 
more  against  the  spirit,  of  those  treaties." 
Finally,  he  disposed  of  the  plea,  advanced 
by  the  emperor,  of  his  moral  duties  to- 
ward the  Poles,  by  the  following  pithy 
and  8omd\Vhat  aggressive  sentences : 

"  If  moral  duty  requires  that  the  situation 
of  the  Poles  should  be  ameliorated  by  so  de- 
cisive a  change  as  the  revival  of  their  mon- 
archy, let  it  be  undertaken  upon  the  broad 
and  liberal  principle  of  rcnderiDg  them  again 
really  independent  as  a  nation,  instead  of  mak- 
ing two  thirds  of  them  a  more  formidable 
military  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
power.  Such  a  measure  of  liberality  would  be 
applauded  by  all  Europe,  and  would  not  be 
opposed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  both  by  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia. It  would  be  a  measure,  it  is  true,  of 
sacrifice,  in  the  ordinary  calculation  of  states, 
on  the  part  of  Russia ;  but  if  his  imperial 
majesty  is  not  prepared  for  such  sacrifice  to 
moral  duty  on  the  part  of  his  own  empire,  he 
has  no  moral  right  to  make  such  experiments 
at  the  expense  of  his  allies  and  neighbors.^' 

This  curious  diplomatic  document  dis- 
plays the  straightforwardness  and  prac- 
tical good  sense  which  are  the  common 
characteristics  of  English  diplomatists.  As 
an  impartial  treatment  of  the  mere  cjues- 
tion  of  material  balance  of  power,  it  is 
almost  unexceptionable.  But,  regarding 
the  subject  from  a  higher  point  of  view, 
wo  can  only  marvel  at  the  short-sighted- 
ness and  moral  obliquity  of  the  great  Tory 
minister.  At  every  step  he  invokes  the 
principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  and 
the  sacred  obligations  of  treaties;  he 
quotes  against  Alexander  his  own  words : 
"  Henceforth  treaties  shall  be  no  longer 
truces,  but  be  observed  with  that  scrupu- 
lous faith,  that  sacred  inviolability,  on 
which  depend  the  consideration,  the  force, 
and  the  preservation  of  empires  ;"  and 
yet  he  uses  all  his  efibrts  to  maintain  the 
partition  of  Poland,  that  greatest  viola- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power  and  of  the  sacredness  of  treaties 
known  in  history ;  he  appeals  to  treaties 
by  which  that  gross  violation  of  all  law 
and  right  was  effected,  and  he  suggests 
the  restoration  of  die  independence  of  Po- 
land, not  as  the  redemption  of  a  great 
crime,  not  as  the  only  possible  guarantee 
for  restoring  and  preserving  the  balance 
of  power,  but  a8  a  mere  rhetorical  expedi- 
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ent  to  clench  his  arguments  against  the 
proposal  of  Alexander  to  undo  the  work 
of  the  partition. 

Alexander  was  deeply  indignant  at  the 
opposition  which  was  offered  to  his  favor- 
ite project.  In  due  course  of  time  an  an- 
swer was  returned  to  the  British  memo- 
randum, in  which  the  prevalent  tone  was 
that  of  sharp  criticism  both  of  the  state- 
ments and  the  arguments  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  At  the  same  time  a  personal  cor- 
respondence took  place  between  the  Rus- 
sian emperor  and  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiary. The  letters  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
were  blunt  and  dictatorial ;  those  of  Alex- 
ander haughtily  indignant.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  no  good  result  could 
follow  from  such  a  mode  of  carrying  on 
tlie  negotiations.  The  controversy,  wnicb 
began  by  a  discussion,  ended  in  a  quarrel. 
Lord  Castlereagh  openly  imputed  aggres- 
sive intentions  to  the  Czar,  and  Alexan- 
der closed  the  correspondence  with  a  curt 
note  couched  in  terms  of  ill-concealed  rage 
and  mortification. 

The  Austrian  plenipotentiary  now  step- 
ped into  the  arena.  In  concert  with  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  his  imperial  master, 
Prince  Metternich  had  addressed  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  Prussian  representative, 
urging  him  to  join  him  in  laying  three 
alternatives  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Polish  question  before  the  Czar.  The 
following  are  the  three  plans  alluded  to, 
as  described  in  the  Austrian  memoran- 
dum: 

"  1st.  Animated  with  the  moat  liberal  prin- 
ciples, and  those  most  in  conformity  with  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  equilibrium  in 
Europe,  and  opposed  since  1772  to  all  the  plana 
for  the  partition  of  Polond,  Austria  is  ready 
to  consent  to  the  reistahlishment  of  that  king- 
dom BO  as  to  he  free  and  independent  from  all 
foreign  influcnee  on  the  scale  of  its  dimensions 
before  the  first  partition:  reserving  to  the 
neighboring  powers  the  rpfrubition  of  their 
respective  froiiliera  on  the  prmciple  of  a  mu- 
laal  convenience. 

•*2a.  Admitting  the  little  probability  of 
such  a  project  being  even  taken  into  consid- 
cnvtion  by  the  court  of  Russia,  Austria  would 
ciiually  agree  to  the  retalahlishm^nt  of  a  free 
attd  imiependent  Poland  in  its  dimensions 
of  the  year  1701,  with  the  reservation  speci- 
fied in  the  first  proposition.  In  this  case  Aus- 
tria would  be  prepared  to  recognize  the  in- 
creases of  territory  Russia  and  pBUSsia  micrht 
think  fit  to  reser\e  to  themselves  out  of  this 
new  kingdom,  and  which  should  not  be  in- 
compatible with  its  cxLatcucc  as  an  iadcpeu- 
dent  body  politic. 


"  3d.  In  the  supposition  that  the  emperor 
will  rejjard  this  second  proposition  as  equally 
inadmissible,  Austria  is  ready  to  recognize  the 
extension  of  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  it  being  understood  that 
the  course  of  this  river  is  to  remain  free  and 
to  be  open  for  the  common  use  of  the  inhabit- 
ants on  its  banks.  Russia  would  keep  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula  the  town  of  Warsaw 
with  a  rayon ^  and  give  up  to  Prussia  the  town 
of  Thorn  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river." 

These  propositions  Prince  Metternich 
submitted  to  the  Czar,  supporting  them 
by  the  same  arguments  as  had  already 
been  brought  forward  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh. The  rage  of  Alexander  now  knew 
no  bounds.  Indeed,  his  fury  was  so  un- 
controllable that,  for  the  only  time  in  his 
life,  he  broke  through  the  caution  with 
which  he  always  surrounded  himself  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Western  powers. 
Throwing  off  the  mask  of  European 
civilization  and  liberalism  which  he  wore 
with  such  ease  as  to  deceive  the  acutest 
of  Western  statesmen,  he  exclaimed, 
with  all  the  unprincipled  savagery  of  an 
oriental  despot:  "I  have  two  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw : 
drive  me  out  of  it  who  can.  You  arc 
always  talking  to  me  of  principles.  Your 
law  of  nations  is  nothing  to  me.  What 
do  I  care,  think  you,  for  your  parchments 
and  your  treaties?  There  is  one  thing 
which  for  me  is  above  every  thing,  and 
that  is  my  word.  Your  law  is  a  mere 
matter  of  European  convention." .  But 
this  was  only  a  trsftisient  outburst  of  pas- 
sion. Alexander's  mind  was  too  acute 
and  subtle  not  to  perceive  and  prompt 
him  to  use  to  the  fullest  extent  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  position..  Although  he 
had  relatively  expended  infinitely  less  of 
blood  and  treasure  than  the  other  great 
European  powers  in  the  terrible  and  des- 
olating war  which  had  just  terminated,  it 
was  unquestionably  to  him  that  was  due 
the  main  credit  or  having  brought  that 
war  to  a  conclusion.  At  once  the  libera- 
tor and  the  strongestpower  of  Europe,  he 
could  impose  both  on  her  sense  of  grati- 
tude and  on  her  fears ;  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  neglect  these  great  advantages. 
Moreover,  m  his  frequent  conversations 
with  the  plenipotentiaries,  he  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  none  of  them  would 
oflbr  any  Iserious  opposition  to  his  plans. 
All  of  them  concurred  in  the  advisability 
of  reestablishing  an  independent  Poland 
in  her  limits  of  1772;  but  such  reestab* 
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lishment  was  evidently  held  up  as  a  men- 
ace rather  than  as  a  project  that^  could  be 
seriously  entertained.  We  have  already 
quoted  the  language  held  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  on  the  subject.  Prince  Tallevrand, 
who  came  forward  as  the  apostle  of  legit- 
imacy, was  ready  to  sacrifice  Poland  to 
Saxony,  whose  king  was  the  relative  of 
Louis  XVllL,  and  which  it  was  known 
Alexander  had  offered  to  Prussia  as  the 
price  of  her  subservience  to  his  designs. 
j3ut  he  strongly  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  an  independent  Poland.  ''  In  Paris," 
said  Alexander  to  him  one  day  when  he 
found  him  violently  opposing  his  Polish 
propositions, ''  you  appeared  to  me  entire- 
ly favorable  to  the  reestablishment  of  Po- 
land." "  Certainly,  Sire,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  I  would  have  seen  with  real  joy,  as  all 
other  Frenchmen  would,  the  reestablish- 
ment of  Poland — but  of  the  real  Poland. 
As  for  the  Poland  now  in  question,  it  in- 
terests us  but  little."  And  a  month 
later  the  French  plenipotentiary  was  even 
more  explicit.  **If  your  majesty,"  said 
he,  ''wishes  to  reestablish  Poland  in  a 
complete  state  of  independence,  we  are 
read^  to  support  you."  Still,  while  ad- 
mittm^  that,  were  there  any  hope  of  such 
a  solution  of  the  Polish  question,  it  would 
have  been  ''the  first,  the  greatest,  the 
most  eminently  European,"  he  declared 
that  there  being  no  such  hope, "  the  ques- 
tion of  Saxony  nad  become  the  most  im- 
portant of  all" — a  pitiful  anti- climax, 
characteristic  of  that  Restoration  which  in- 
herited all  the  narro^  -  minded  dynastic 
prejudices  of  the  old  regime^  without  its 
chivalrous  ambition  or  its  high-minded 
generosity.  The  language  held  by  Aus- 
tria was  perhaps  the  most  decisive  and 
energetic.  We  have  already  quoted  the 
remarkable  dispatch  addressed  by  Prince 
Mettemich  to  the  Prussian  plenipotenti- 
ary, in  which,  afler  declaring  that  Austria 
had  always  opposed  herself  to  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  he  added  that  she  was  pre- 
pared to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to 
secure  the  restoration  of  that  country. 
In  his  conversations  with  Alexander  the 
Austrian  statesman  was  even  more  pre- 
cise. When  the  emperor  used  his  favor- 
ite argument  of  the  necessity  for  restoring 
Poland  to  her  rights,  the  acute  diploma- 
tist retorted  that  Austria,  which  was  in 
possession  of  a  large  share  of  Polish  ter- 
ritory, would  be  as  ready  as  Russia  to  ef- 
fect a  restoration  which  could  cost  so  little 
to  the  power  that  achieved  iU    Alexander 


was  deeply  ofiended  at  this  remark,  and 
declared  that  Prince  Metternich  was  the 
only  Austrian  who  would  have  dar^d  to 
address  him  in  such  a  tone.  But  in  the 
Prussian  plenipotentiary  he  found  a  far 
more  submissive  and  credulous  hearer.  It 
was  no  secret  that,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  the  tcrritoiy  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  the  last  ally  of  Napoleon,  was 
the  payment  intended  by  Alexander  for 
Prussia*  in  return  for  her  submission ;  and 
Prince  Hardenberg  naturally  declined  the 
Austrian  and  British  proposals.  He  did 
more :  actuated  either  by  wonderful  cre- 
dulity or  by  the  most  profound  dissimula- 
tion, he  endeavored  to  justify  his  refusal 
by  showing  that  the  proposal  of  Russia 
rather  tended  to  the  diminution  than  the 
aggrandizement  of  that  power.  Describ- 
ing the  conversation  he  had  with  Alex- 
ander on  the  subject,  he  represents  the 
emperor  as  complaining  of  the  obstinacy 
witn  which  his  plans  are  resisted,  not- 
withstanding the  great  ser\'ices  he  had 
rendered  to  Europe,  and  the  increase  of 
territory  he  had  obtained  for  several  of 
its  states. 

'*  His  majesty  added,"  he  continues,  "  that 
thinking  he  had  a  right  to  ask  for  a  similar  in- 
crease for  himself,  he  yet  confined  himself  to  a 
measure  which  secured  the  peace  of  Europe, 
by  at  length  tranquillizing  a  discontented  and 
a^tated  nation,  and  by  placing  it  under  the 
direction  of  a  cabinet  which  would  know  how 
to  restrain  it ;  that  his  allies,  far  from  regard- 
ing it  as  dangerous,  should,  on  the  contrary, 
support  and  favor  it,  the  more  so  because  by 
drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  the  alliance  of 
Chaumont,  the  emperor  was  ready  to  give 
them  all  imaginable  guarantees,  and  particular- 
ly for  their  portions  of  ancient  Poland ;  that  he 
would  add  to  the  new  kingdom  all  the  JRtiman 
protincea  that  were  formerly  Polish;  that  ho 

*  The  following  remarks  were  addressed  to 
Prince  Hardenbeig  by  Lord  Castleriagh  on  this 
subject,  in  his  note  of  the  llth  of  October,  1814:  ''I 
have  no  hesitation  in  entertaining  the  principle  of 
the  proposed  arrangement,  if  it  shall  be  necessary  to 
place  Prussia  in  the  station  she  should  occupy  for 
the  interest  of  Europe ;  bat  if  this  incorporation  (of 
Saiony)  should  be  attempted  as  a  means  of  com- 
pensating Prussia  for  unjust  and  dangerous  en- 
croachmftnts  on  the  part  of  Russia,  ana  aa'an  ar- 
rangement 1o  reconcile  her,  uncovered  in  point  offron' 
Her,  to  submit  to  an  obvioua  relation  of  miktnry  do- 
pendence  on  that  great  power,  in  this  latter  alterna- 
tive, which  I  should,  for  the  honor  and  interest  of 
all,  and  of  none  more  than  Prussia  hereelf,  deeply 
deplore,  I  do  not  feel  mystrlf  justified  in  givini;  your 
highnera  the  smallest  eipectation  that  Great  Britaiu 
could,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  be  a  party  to  such  au 
arrangement.'' 
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would  give  it  a  constitution  -which  would 
separate  it  from  Russia,  and  withdraw  all  the 
Russian  troops,  without  exception,  to  behind 
the  limits  of  this  new  kingdom ;  that,  finally, 
^  the  object  of  di-^pute,  which  was  necessary,  in 
the  general  opinion,  for  the  end  ho  proposed  to 
himself,  was  too  inconsiderable  to  justify  the 
allies  in  attaching  so  much  importance  to 
it,  and  refusing  it  to  him.'* 

If  we  are  to  believe  Prince  Hardenberg, 
he  was  overcome  by  this  specious  reason- 
ing. 

"  Tlie  more  I  think  of  it,"  he  writes,  "  the 
more  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  on .  our  side 
ought  to  yield  on  the  political  question,  for  in 
it  I  see  much  more  profit  than  danger  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  in  general,  and  the  neighbors 
of  Russia  in  particular.  I  see  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  latter  rather  weakened  than  in- 
creased by  this  new  kingdom  of  Poland  under 
the  scepter  of  the  same  sovereign.  Utissia^ 
properly  so  called^  Iomb  some  very  considerabU 
and  fertiU  provinces.  Joined  to  the  DtLchy  of 
Warsaw  these  provinces  will  have  a  constitution 
quite  different  and  much  mare  liberal  than  that 
of  the  empire.  The  Poles  will  enjoy  privi- 
leges which  the  Russians  have  not.  6oon  the 
spirit  of  the  two  nations  will  be  entirely  in 
opposition,  their  jealousies  will  prevent  unity, 
embarrassments  of  all  kinds  will  arise,  and  an 
Emperor  of  Russia  who  is  at  the  same  time 
King  of  Poland,  will  be  less  redoubtable  than 
a  sovereign  of  the  Russian  empire  who  in- 
cludes in  the  latter  as  a  province  the  greater 
part  of  Poland  which  no  one  attempts  to  re- 
claim from  him.  I  do  not  in  the  least  fear 
that  the  subjects  of  Austria  and  Prussia  who 
were  formerly  Poles  will  give  rise  to  disturb- 
ances by  their  constant  endeavors  to  join 
their  fellow-countrymen.  A  wise  and  pater- 
nal administration  will  easily  obviate  ^  ap- 
prehensions of  this  kind." 

This  strange  specimen  of  sound  reason- 
ing on  utterly  fallacious  premises  made  no 
impression  on  the  other  representatives  of 
the  great  powers  at  the  Congress.  Find- 
ing that  the  attitude  of  Russia  and  Prussia 
daily  gi'ew  more  threatening,  England, 
France,  and  Austria,  W  a  secret  treaty 
signed  on  the  third  of  January,  1815,  en- 
tered into  a  defensive  alliance  ^'in  con- 
sequence of  the  pretensions  which  have 
been  latterly  putiorward,"  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  each  to  bring,  if  neces- 
sary, one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
into  the  field. 

This  energetio  proceeding  brought  Rus- 
sia to  her  senses.  Alexander  abated  some 
of  his  pretensions,  and  an  arrangement 
was  agreed  to,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
Dachy  of  Warsaw  was  divided  between 


Austria  and  Prussia,  the  remaining  por- 
tion (except  Cracow,  which  was  to  be  a 
free  city^  receiving  a  constitution,  and 
being  united  to  the  Russian  crown  as  the 
"  kingdom  of  Poland."  As  for  the  Polish 
provinces,  they  were  to  receive  national 
institutions,  and  the  Czar  would  reserve 
to  himself  the  power  to  carry  out  the 
project  to  which  he  had  always  remained 
faithful,  of  uniting  them  to  the  kingdoro 
at  tiie  first  favorable  opportunity.  This 
point,  the  grant  of  national  institutions  to 
the  Poles,  both  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
provinces,  had  been  strongly  insisted  upon 
by  Prince  Mettemich  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  The  former,  in  a  dispatch  to 
Prince  Hardenberg,  dated  the  lOth^  of 
December,  1814,  had  used  the  following 
remarkable  words:  "The  emperor  not 
having  found  in  your  highness's  verbal 
note  any  thing  relating  to  the  constitu- 
tional question  of  Poland,  nor  to  that  of 
the  reunion  of  the  ancient  JRuthenian 
Polish  provinces  to  the  new  acquisitions 
of  Mussia^  his  imperial  majesty  directs 
me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Prussian 
cabinet  to  an  object  so  essential.  The 
demands  which  we  have  the  right  to 
make  in  this  respect  to  Jiussia  result  from 
the  e7igagements  which  the  JSmperor 
Alexander  has  »pontaneously^  and  of  his 
own  accordy  taken  towards  W5,  in  order  to 
compensate  ics  in  a  degree  for  his  preten- 
sions to  territorial  acquisitions.  It  seems 
impossible  not  to  mention  this  condition 
in  the  course  of  our  ulterior  negotiations, 
by  connecting  the  promises  of  the  em- 
peror on  this  subject  with  the  guarantees 
we  have  the  right  to  daimfor  our  posses-, 
sions  formerly  Polish^  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  in  his  circular  to  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries dated  the  12th  of  January,  1815, 
used  language  no  les9  strong:  "In  cor- 
dial concurrence  " — such  are  his  words — 
"with  the  general  sentiments  which  he 
has  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  the  re- 
spective cabinets  entertain  on  this  sub- 
ject," he  "  ardently  desires  that  the  illus- 
trious monarchs  to  whom  the  destinies  of 
the  Polish  nation  are  confided  may  be  in- 
duced, before  they  depart  from  Vienna, 
to  take  an  engagement  with  each  other  to 
treat  as  Polesy  under  whatever  form  of 
political  institution  they  may  think  fit  to 
govern  them,  the  portions  of  that  natian 
that  may  be  placed  under  their  respective 
sovereignties.^^  This  recommendation  was 
adopted  by  the  three  powers.  Russia  de- 
clared her  intention  of ."  reuniting  a  por- 
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Hon  of  the  Polish  nation  to  her  empire  by 
constitutional  bonds."  Austria  "  shared 
the  liberal  views  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
in  favor  of  the  national  institutions  which 
his  imperial  majesty  had  determined  to 
give  tno  Poles;"  and  Prussia  informed 
Lord  Castlcreagh  "that  the  principles 
developed  in  his  note  on  the  manner  of 
administering  the  Polish  provinces  placed 
imder  the  dominion  of  the  different  pow- 
ers are  entirely  in  conformity  with  the 
sentiments  of  his  majesty." 

While  thus  giving  their  sanction  to  a 
new  partition  of  Poland  the  British  and 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries  lamented  the 
necessity  which  prevented  them  from 
carrying  out  their  wish  of  restoring  that 
unhappy  country  to  its  ancient  indepen- 
dence. Lord  Castlcreagh,  probably  under 
the  pressure  of  popular  opinion  in  Eng- 
land, had  it  placed  upon  record  that  "  the 
desire  of  bis  court  to  see  an  independent 
f}otcer^  more  or  less  considerable  in  extent^ 
established  in  Poland  tinder  a  distinct 
dynasty^  and  as  an  intermediate  state 
betteeen  the  three  great  monarchies^  has 
uniformly  been  avowed;"  and  Prince 
Metternich  declared  that,  "  the  course  of 
action  which  had  been  followed  by  the 
emperor  in  the  important  negotiations 
which  have  just  settled  the  destiny  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  can  not  have  left  the 
powers  any  doubts  that  not  only  would 
the  reestablishment  of  an  independent  Po- 
land^ restored  to  a  Natio7ial  Polish  Oov- 
emment,  have  completely  satisfied  the 
views  of  his  imperial  majesty,  but  that 
he  would  not  even  have  regretted  the 
greatest  sacrifices  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
salutary  restoration  of  that  ancient  order 
of  things.^* 

These  regretful  words,  barren  and  hu- 
miliating as  they  are,  at  least  show  a  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries that  they  were  about  to  give,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
to  a  great  European  wrong  the  sanction 
of  a  great  European  treaty.  Hitherto 
the  only  Poland  that  had  been  recognized 
by  the  public  law  of  Europe  was  the  inde- 
pendent state  of  1772;  the  Congress, 
fi'om  alleged  motives  of  necessity,  had 
determined  to  recognize,  in  the  new  law, 
a  Poland  of  the  same  extent,  indeed,  as  the 
other,  but  without  its  independence;  a 
Polish  nation  with  national  institutions, 
but  subject  to  the  rule  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia. 

Although  the  principles   upon  which 


the  Polish  negotiations  were  to  be  carried 
on  were  thus  finally  settled,  the  negotia- 
tions themselves  were  not  yet  terminated. 
Strong  in  their  alliance,  the  three  powers 
opposed  to  Russia  would  probably  have 
pressed  and  obtained  "  the  retinion  of  the 
ancient  Ruthenian  Polish  provinces"  to  the 
new  constitutional  Polish  kingdom,  an 
object  already  declared  to  be  "  essential " 
by  Austria,  had  not  an  event  occurred 
which  disordered  all  their  plans.  Napo- 
leon returned  from  Elba;  and  the  short 
but  bloody  struggle  which  ensued,  by 
still  further  diminishing  the  powers  of  the 
Allies,  increased  the  general  desire  for 
peace.  Alexander's  proposal  to  restrict 
the  grant  of  a  constitution,  at  least  for 
the  present,  to  the  Polish  kingdom,  was 
adopted  without  any  further  opposition ; 
and  the  future  condition  of  Poland  was 

Erovided  for  by  the  treaty  which  was  to 
e  henceforth  the  public  law  of  Europe. 
These  provisions  were  contained  in  the 
first  fourteen  articles  of  the  treaty.  The 
first  and  most  important  of  these  articles 
relates  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  the  Poles  of  the  remainder  of  the  old 
state  of  1772  which  were  to  be  divided 
between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  It 
is  as  follows: 

"  The  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception 
of  the  provinces  and  districts  which  are  other- 
wise disposed  of  by  the  following  articles,  is 
united  to  the  Russian  empire,  to  which  it 
shall  be  irrevocably  attached  by  its  constitu- 
tion, and  be  possessed  by  his  majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors in  perpetuity.  Ills  imperial  majesty 
reserves  to  himself  to  give  to  this  state,  enjoy- 
ing a  distinct  administration,  the  interior  ex- 
tension which  he  shall  judge  proper.  lie  shall 
assume  with  his  other  titles  that  of  Czar,  King 
of  Poland,  agreeably  to  the  form  established 
for  the  titles  attached  to  his  other  possessions. 

"TAd  Fole»^  who  are  respective  euhjeets  of 
Eusaia,  Austria^  and  Prussia,  shall  obtain  a 
representation  and  national  inatitutionSy  regu- 
lated according  to  the  degree  of  political  con- 
sideration that  each  of  the  governments  to 
which  they  belong  shall  judge  expedient  and 
proper  to  grant  them." 

Read  by  the  light  of  the  negotiations 
above  described,  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  this  language.  Of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  which  was  Poland  before  it 
was  partitioned,  those  belonging  to  the 
^^  kingdom  "  are  to  form  a  separate  state, 
with  a  distinct  administration,  and  attach* 
ed  to  the  crown  of  Russia  by  a  constitn- 
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tion ;  the  remainder  arc  to  have  a  repre- 
sentation and  national  institutions,  the 
form  of  which  it  is  open  to  the  govern- 
ments to  which  they  belong  to  decide  up- 
on. * 

The  next  article  gives  the  Duchy  of  Po- 
sen  to  Prussia,  and  defines,  on  the  side  of 
Prussia  as  well  as  of  Russia,  the  limits 
within  which  the  Polish  inhabitants  are  to 
have  a  ^'  representation  and  national  insti- 
tutions." 

Ai-ts.  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  define  the  terri- 
tory of  Austiian  Poland. 

Arts.  VI.  to  X.  relate  to  Cracow.  By 
Art.  VI. :  "  the  town  of  Cracow,  with  its 
territory,  is  declared  to  be  for  ever  a  free, 
independent,  and  strictly  neutral  city,  un- 
der the  protection  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia ;"  and  by  Art.  IX. :  "  the  courts 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  engage  to 
respect,  and  to  cause  to  be  always  re- 
spected, the  neutrality  of  the  free  town  of 
Cracow  and  its  territory.  No  armed  force 
shall  be  introduced  upon  any  pretence 
whatever." 

Arts.  XL,  Xn.,  and  XHI.  relate  to 
political  trials,  etc.  The  fourteenth  arti- 
cle is  important,  as  giving  an  additional 
proof  of  the  intention  of  the  treaty  to 
guarantee  the  nationality  of  the  whole  of 
Poland.  It  quotes  and  confiims  the  articles 
in  treaties  between  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  Russia  and  Prussia,  establishing  free 
navigation  and  trade  "  in  all  parts  of  an- 
cient Pobnd  (as  it  existed  before  the  year 
1772)."  Finally,  as  if  to  remove  all  possi- 
ble doubt  as  to  the  principles  by  which 
the  Congress  was  actuated  in  its  settle- 
ment of  Poland,  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  which 
by  article  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the 
general  treaty,  is  to  be  considered  "  part 
of  the  general  enactments  of  the  Congress, 
and  is  to  have  the  same  weight  and  value 
as  if  it  had  been  inserted  word  for  word 
in  the  general  treaty,"  says : 

"  The  Poles,  Butjects  respectitely  of  the  high 
contracting  parties^  tihall  obtain  inetitutioni 
vihieh  tihall  tnsure  the  preservation  of  their  na- 
tionality, in  such  form  as  each  of  the  govern- 
ments to  which  they  belong  may  think  it  use- 
ful and  proper  to  grant  them." 

We  have  gone  some.what  at  length  into 
the  history  of  these  stipulations,  both  be- 
cause the  question  to  which  they  refer  was 
the  most  difficult  and  important  that  came 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Qongress, 
and  because  o^the  menacing  aspect  under 


which  it  now  presents  itself  to  the  states- 
men of  Europe.  After  carefully  examin- 
ing the  different  phases  of  the  negotiations 
and  the  treaty  provisions  in  which  they 
resulted,  it  is,  we  conceive,  impossible  for 
any  unprejudiced  mind  to  entertain  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  evident 
intention  of  the  treaty  to  preserve,  by  giv- 
ing a  constitution  to  the  kingdom,  and  na- 
tional institutions  to  the  remainder  of  an- 
cient Poland,  the  nationality  of  the  Poles, 
as  some  compensation  to  W  estern  Europe 
for  the  loss  of  their  independence. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  it  was 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  that  the  diplo- 
macy of  Europe  for  the  first  time  took 
cognizance  of  a  nationality — the  nationali- 
ty «f  Poland.  But  this  cognizance  was  in 
a  manner  forced  upon  them,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Vienna  plenipoten- 
tiaries, with  tljjeir  old-world  notions  of 
dynastic  rights  and  national  duties,  would 
have  gladly  moved  in  their  old  grooves  in 
the  Polish  question  had  it  been  possible. 
This  nation  of  indomitable  heroes,  with- 
out a  sovereign  or  even  a  government — 
this  land  of  reckless  patriots,  sacrificing 
every  thing  rather  than  submit  to  a  for-  ^ 
eign  yoke — amazed  and  perplexed  them. 
It  was  too  substantial  and  powerful  a 
reality  to  be  disregarded,  ana  it  at  the 
same  time  presented  a  state  of  things  so 
entirely  unique  and  without  precedent, 
that  it  was  not  without  considerable  hesi- 
tation that  the  retrograde  statesmen  com- 
posing the  Congress  ventured  on  a  road 
which  was  to  them  entirely  new.  Traces 
of  this  unfamiliarity  with  the  real  require- 
ments of  a  nation  are  abundant  in  the 
negotiations,  and  are  even  to  be  found  in 
the  treaty,  which,  whenever  a  constitution 
or  national  institutions  are  alluded  to,  be- 
comes vague  and  uses  general  terms,  as  if, 
although  the  plenipotentiaries  were  quite 
clear  as  to  their  intentions,  they  were  not 
quite  so  clear  as  to  the  proper  way  in 
which  those  intentions  should  be  carried 
out.  But  in  the  Saxon  question  they  re- 
turned to  well-known  ground,  and,  the 
weight  of  the  unknown  and  the  incompre- 
hensible being  now  off  their  heads,  they 
seemed  to  experience  a  sort  of  zest  in  re- 
peating to  satiety  the  old  worn-out  theories 
of  the  rights  of  kings,  and  in  blindly  ig- 
noring the  noble  principles  of  liberty  and 
civilization  whicn  the  advanced  spirits 
of  Europe  had  reverently  gathered  from 
the  blood  and  filth  of  the  Revolution. 
The  leader  in  this  race  of  retrogression 
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"was  the  champion  of  "  legitimacy,"  Prince 
Talleyrand,   who,   as  the    representative 
of  the  country  that  had  intiicted  those 
very  injuries  on  Europe  which  the  Con- 
gi'ess  was  then  occupied  in  remedying, 
was  looking  for  a  cause  whose  defense 
might  restore  to  France  her  ancient  influ- 
ence.   This  cause  ho  thoui^ht  he  had  found 
m  that  of  the  King  of  Saxony.    In  the 
great  rising  of  Germany  against  Napoleon, 
this  prince  had  sided  with  the  latter,  and 
was  consequently  a  piisoner  at  Berlin ; 
his  territory  having  meanwhile  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Prussian  troops,  and  claimed 
as  a  conquest  by  the  Prussian  government. 
There   was  no   dearth   of  good   reasons 
which  might  be  alleged  in  opposition  to 
this  claim.    Preeminent  among  them  was 
that  of  Lord  Castlereagh  already  quoted 
— the  fact  of  Saxony  being  the  price  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  Russia  for  ttie  vassalage  of 
Prussia.      A  more  personal  but  equally 
strong  objection  was  that  taken  by  Aus- 
tria, based  on  the  position  of  Saxony, 
which,  if  given  up  to  Prussia,  would  lay 
open  Austria's  left  flank  to  the  attack  of 
that  rival  power.    But  such  reasons  as 
*  these  were  not  in  the  game  of  the  apostle 
of  that  species  of  "  order  "  which,  fifteen 
years  later,  one  of  his  successors  in  the 
French  ministry  cynically  described    as 
reigning  in  Warsaw.    Like  the  renegade 
who  strives  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
belief  in  the  new  doctrine  he  has  adopted, 
by  exceeding  its  greatest  bigots  in  the  fer- 
vency of  his  zeal  and  the  assiduity  of  his 
devotion,  Prince  Talleyrand  represented 
the  France  of  the  Revolution  and  of  Na- 
poleon as  the  preserver  of  traditionary 
monarcliies  and  the  protector  of  antiquat- 
ed rights.    For  him  Saxony  was  not  a 
question  of  balance  of  power — still  less  of 
nationality — ^but  of  monarchical  property. 
"  Never,"  he  wrote,  "  will  the  King  of 
France  sanction  the  entire  cession  of  Sax- 
ony to  Prussia  and  the  disappearance  of 
that  royal  line ;  for  confiscation  being  ban- 
ished from  the  code  of  enlightened  nations, 
can  not  in  the  nineteenth  century  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  public  law  of  Europe." 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  govern- 
ment which  could  openly  advocate  such 
pitiful  principles  as  this,  was,  ere  fifteen 
years  had  elapsed,  overtlirown  by  the  no- 
ble nation  tmit  five-and-twenty  years  be- 
fore had  raised  the  standard  of  nniversal 
freedom  ?    The  French  note,  though  not 
apparently  having  much  weight  with  the 
Congressi  reactionist  as  it  was,  yet  added  I 


another  opponent  to  the  projects  of  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia.  A  compromise  was  the 
result ;  Prussia  obtained  a  small  part  of 
Saxony,  and  the  remainder  was  restored 
to  its  former  sovereilju. 

In  the  Saxon  question,  the  nationality 
of  the  inhabitants  having  played  but  u 
small  part,  the  work  of  the  Congress  was 
on  the  whole  successful.    But  when  the 
state  of  Holland  and  Belgium  came  under 
consideration,  the  principle  which  the  pleni- 
potentiaries had  aaopted  of  willfully  ignor- 
mg  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  led  them 
into  a  grave  error,  which  has  since  fortunate- 
ly righted  itself.    The  Dutch  and  the  Bel- 
gians, two  strongly-marked  nationalities 
diflfering  essentially  in  manners,  customs, 
and  religion,  were  forced  into  a  monstrous 
union  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  House 
of  Orange,  a  union  which,  it  must  have 
been  evident  to  any  one  who  had  studied 
the  character  and  history  of  tlio  two  na- 
tions, could  not  long  subsist.    But  in  the 
short-sighted  view  of  the  Congi*ess  it  pre- 
sented every  advantage.    Manufacturing 
Belgium  would  provide  seafaring  Holland 
with  exports ;  the  United  Kingdom  of  the 
Low  Countries  would  be  an  important 
military  state  as  an  element  of  the  balance 
of  power;   and,  more  than  all,  England 
and  France  were  under  a  sort  of  promise 
to  give  the  House  of  Orange  a  considera- 
ble extension  of  territory.    Perhaps,  too, 
the  Congress  thought,  like  those  match- 
makers on  a  smaller  scale  whom  in  manv 
points  they  resembled,  that  the  mariage 
de  conveuance  would,  in  due  course  of 
time,  become  a  mariage  d'ainour.    Their 
objections  to  the  erection  of  Belgium  into 
a  separate  state  are  amusing  and  chai^ac- 
teristic.    With  that  contempt  for  all  orig- 
inality of  idea  or  attempt  to  keep  pace 
with  the  time  which  is  tlie  most  strikini; 
feature  of  these  negotiations,  they  go  back 
to  the  middle  a^cs,  when  Belgium  was  a 
group  of  free  cities,  constantly  at  war  witli 
each  other  and  devastated  by  internal  re- 
bellions, and  ask  themselves  whether  it 
would  be  right  to  revive  such  a  Belgium 
as  tliat  ? — a  question  about  as  pertinent 
as  one  which  was  recently  put  by  a  jour- 
nal claiming  the  supremacy  over  the  press 
of  this  country,  when  it  asked  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  revive  the  Poland 
of  a  hundred  years  ago? 

The  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Ger- 
many presented  fewer  difficulties  than  any 
of  those,  which  had  gone  before.  The 
principal  object  to  be  attained  was  so  to 
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organize  Gennany  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event 
as  the  alliance  of  France  in  1805  with 
most  of  the  small  German  states  against 
Austria  and  Prussia.  All  the  German 
states  were  accordingly  united  into  a 
confederation,  whose  capital,  Frankfort, 
was  made  a  free  city  imder  provisions 
very  similar  to  those  relating  to  Cracow. 
The  affairs  of  this  confederation  are  to 
be  transacted  by  a  diet,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Austria,  in  which  each  of  the 
larger  states,  and  each  group  consisting 
of  a  certain  number  of  smaller  states,  is 
entitled  to  a  vote.  The  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  confederation  was  left  to  be 
isettied  by  itself  in  an  "assembly"  at 
which  the  various  states  have  each  a  cer- 
tain number  of  votes  according  to  their 
size.  All  modifications  of  sucb  organiza- 
tion are  also  to  be  discussed  and  settled 
by  an  "  assembly."  In  this  arrangeiAent 
England,  by  her  connection  with  Hanover, 
and  Russia,  by  her  influence  with  the  petty 
German  princes,  took  a  prominent  part. 
In  the  Italian  question  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries again  found  a  stumbling-block  over 
which  they  leaped  with  thoughtless  indif- 
ference. Austria  was  mistress  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Northern  Italy ;  the  Pope 
had  returned  to  occupy  his  dominions  in 
the  center ;  and  in  the  South,  Murat,  who 
had  contracted  an  alliance  with  England 
and  Austria  against  Napoleon,  and  had  in 
return  been  guaranteed  the  sovereignty 
of  Naples  by  those  two  powers,  was  es- 
tablished with  his  army.  Differences  of 
nationality  having  been  entirely  set  aside 
by  the  Congress  as  a  question  unworthy 
of  consideration,  the  great  difficulty  was 
Naples.  England  and  Austria,  though 
bound  by  treaty  to  secure  Murat  in  his 
possessions,  entertained  great  objections 
to  such  a  step  as  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Prince  Talleyrand,  still  harp- 
ing on  his  idea  of  restoring  the  old  dynas- 
ties, declared  Murat  an  usurper  on  the 
throne  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  re- 
fused to  communicate  with  his  representa- 
tive at  Vienna.  Murat,  angry  and  terri- 
fied, immediately  poured  his  troops  into 
the  Pontifical  Marches,  intending  to  in- 
vade France.  This  simplified  matters: 
England  and  Austria  declared  themselves 
no  longer  bound  by  their  treaty,  and  Na- 
ples, with  Sicily,  were  delivered  over  to 
the  House  of  !bourbon.  As  for  Austria, 
she  retained  all  her  possessions  in  Italy  I 
but  FiedmoQt  and  &enoa,  which,  with  I 


Sardinia,  were  given  to  the  House  of 
Savoy ;  and  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,^ 
and  Placentia  were  distributed  among 
petty  princes,  dependent,  some  upon  Aus- 
tria, some  upon  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

A  question  of  high  importance  —  the 
state  of  Switzerland — ^next  came  under 
the  deliberations  of  the  Congress.  This 
nation  had  for  many  years  been  a  prey  to 
internal  dissensions,  and  its  strong  posi- 
tion between  Germany,  France,  and  Italy 
rendered  its  condition  one  of  European 
interest.  The  Emperor  Alexandei^  who 
made  his  influence  strongly  felt  in  almost 
every  matter  treated  by  the  Congress,  in 
the  Swiss  question  showed  even  more  than 
his  usual  activity,  and  even  w^nt  so  far 
as  severely  to  reprimand  the  deputies  of 
some  of  the  cantons  for  their  aisunion. 
At  length,  after  much  hot  discussion,  the 
Swiss  deputies  came  to  an  agreement  with 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna.  A  con- 
federation of  twenty-two  cantons  was  es- 
tablished, and  their  relative  strength  and 
influence  so  constituted  as  to  secure  the 
preponderance  to  the  party  which  adhered 
to  the  old  customs  and  fonn  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  great  public  law  which 
was  solemnly  ratified  by  Europe  in  1815. 
We  have  seen  that  in  many  respects  this 
law  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  time ;  that  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  based  are  such  as  would  be  disavowed 
by  the  most  retrograde  monarchy  of  the 
present  day ;  and  that  some  of  its  stipu- 
lations were  even  practically  incapable  of 
fulfilment.  It  haa,  in  a  word,  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  imperfections  to 
which  all  human  laws  are  liable.  Like 
them,  it  has  in  the  course  of  years  under- 
gone many  alterations ;  arrangements 
which  had*  become  obsolete  have  been 
remodeled,  and  others  which  unexpected 
circumstances  had  rendered  inexpedient 
were  by  universal  consent  recognized  as 
null  and  void.  But  tho  original  frame- 
work still  remains ;  and  where  it  has  not 
been  modified  by  the  agreement  of  all  the 
powers,  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  are  as  binding  on  them,  and  are  as 
much  the  law  of  Europe  now,  as  they 
were  in  1815. 

It  will  not  be  without  instruction  to 
trace  the  conduct  pursued  by  Europe  in 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  various 
modifications  of  its  written  law.  The 
first  of  these  modifications  was  produced 
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by  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830.  The 
fiing  of  the  Netherlands  appealed  to  the 
powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
for  aid,  basing  his  application  on  the  pre- 
cedents of  1821  and  1823,  when  Russia, 
Pmssia,  Austria,  and  France  interfered  to 
put  down  popular  revolution  in  Piedmont, 
Naples,  and  Spain.  But  both  England 
and  the  France  of  Louis  Fhilippe  refused  to 
adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Alliance ; 
and  France  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  if  the  Prussians  intervened,  her  troops 
would  enter  Belgium.  A  conference  was 
then  determined  upon,  which  was  attended 
by  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers, 
la  the  protocol  opening  the  Conference, 
dated  thi  20th  of  December,  1830,  its 
object  was  declared  to  be  "  the  stopping 
of  bloodshed  by  an  entire  cessation  of 
hostilities  on  both  sides  ;^'  and  with  this 
view  an  armistice  was  proposed  and  the 
mediation  of  the  powers  offered.  The 
armistice  was  refused  by  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  accepted  by  the  Belgians. 
The  belligerent  rights  of  the  Belgians 
were  then  recognized,  and  the  negotia- 
tions continued  until  the  following  Janu- 
ary, when  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
yielded,  and  expressed  his  concurrence  io 
the  final  protocol  of  the  Conference, 
which  contained  this  important  declar- 
ation : 

*^  Official  communications  have  convinced 
the  five  courts  that  the  means  origihally  des- 
tined to  maintain  the  union  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  arc  neither  calculated  to  reestablish 
it  temporarily,  nor  to  preserve  it,  and  that 
henceforth,  instead  of  uniting  the  affections 
and  happiness  of  two  peoples,  they  would 
only  raise  up  passions  and  hatreds  between 
them,  and  pro(luce  war  with  all  its  disorders 
as  the  result  of  t&eir  concussion.*' 

This  remarkable  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is  then 
explained  by  the  following  sound  and 
but  too*6eldom  observed  political  axiom : 
*^£ach  nation  has  its  particular  rights; 
but  Europe  has  also  its  right,  the  right  to 
preserve  social  order." 

The  most  inattentive  reader  can  not  fail 
to  remark  how  strikingly  the  above  words 
apply  to  the  question  which  is  now  most 
agitating  Europe.  If  we  substitute  the 
words  "  Poland  "  for  "  Belgium,"  and 
"  Russia  "for  "Holland,"  we  shall  have  a 
perfectly  accurate  description  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  Polish  question,  and  the 
duties  it  imposes  upon  the  great  powers. 


The  dignified  and  successful  policy  which 
the  powers  pursued  on  this  occasion  also 
conveys  a  lesson  which  it  m&v  bo  well  to 
remember  at  the  present  crisis.  In  a  few 
months  Belgium  as  efTcctually  obtained 
her  independence  by  the  detcinnined  atti- 
tude shown  by  the  powers  in  her  favor, 
and  above  all  by  their  recognizing  her 
belligerent  rights,  as  if  they  had  poured 
their  troops  into  the  country  and  declared 
war  against  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
Had  this  policy  of  justice  and  right  been 
consistently  adhered  to  by  the  powers  in 
the  many  other  questions  since  raised  by 
the  partial  and  inefficient  arrangements 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  we  should  not 
now  have  to  deplore  the  existence  of  dan- 
gers which  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  which,  unless  we  return  to  a  strict 
observanq^  of  the  law,  must  break  over 
our  heads  in  a  general  war,  of  which  no 
one  can  foretell  the  issue. 

How  different  to  this  policy  was  the 
course  pursued  in  the  next  great  modifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna!  The 
partial  liberation  of  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces of  Italy  was  effected,  not  by  the  moral 
cooperation  of  Europe  but  by  the  hand 
of  a  great  aggressive  power  which  saw 
a  prospect  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
in  an  enterprise  professedly  undertaken 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  an  oppressed 
nationality.  The  result  was  lame  and  un- 
satisfactory ;  the  liberation  of  Italy  from 
a  foreign  yoke  was  not  half  completed, 
and  France,  for  doing  the  work  of  Europe, 
exacted  as  her  reward  two  provinces  which 
belonged  by  every  national  and  European 
right  to  Sardinia.  Thus  was  the  incom- 
plete restoration  of  one  portion  of  a  nation 
to  its  rights  purchased  by  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  another  portion,  bcause  in  a 
question  of  European  interest  all  Europe 
did  not  take  part.  But  the  question  to 
which  we  would  more  immediately  refer 
is  one  which  has  not  yet  received  even  a 

Eartial  solution,  and  which  has  once  more 
rought  us  face  to  face  with  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna — ^that  of  Poland. 

The  Polish  question  is  indeed  a  striking 
example  of  the  effects  of  a  breach  of  inter- 
national right  silently  concurred  in  by  all 
the  powers  of  Europe.  For  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  it  has  been  the  standing  dif!i- 
culty  of  statesmen,  the  terror  of  sovereigns, 
and  the  hope  of  all  the  enemies  of  peace. 
Before  it  was  first  raised  by  the  partition, 
there  had  been  no  sensible  alteration  of 
territory  in  Europe  for  three  centuries : 
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nncethattime  not  one  century  has  yet  pass- 
ed, and  Europe  has  not  once  been  free  for 
fifteen  years  together  from  convulsions, 
more  or  less  directly  traceable  to  the  par- 
tition, which  have  changed  her  very  lace 
and  disturbed  her  international  organiz- 
ation. With  an  almost  inconceivable  blind- 
ness, the  protectors  of  the   "  order  "  of 
1815,  instead  of  closing  up   the  hideous 
wound  that  exposed  the  European  body 
politic  weak  and  defenseless  to  the  attack 
of  its  Muscovite  enemy,  left  open  the  sore 
to  spread  the  seeds  of  chronic  disease  by 
corruptiiff  the  universal  feeling  of  right 
and  belief  in  the  principles  of  civilization. 
And  when  the  partitioning  powers,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  not  only  neglected  to 
apply  to  the  evil  they  had  committed  the 
weak  and  inefficient  remedies  which  they 
,  were  solemnly  bound  to  use,  but  did  their 
best  to  turn  them  into  poisons,  Europe, 
as  if  under  a  heavy  retribution  whose 
weight  she  felt  powerless  to  shake  off, 
remained  passive  and  silent  in  presence  of 
an  ever-recurring  and  aggi'avated  wrong. 
How  infinitely  stronger  was  the  case  of 
the  Poles,  goaded  into  revolution  by  the 
flagrant  violation  of  all  their  rights  and 
the  barbarous  tyranny  of  the  monster 
who  was  their  viceroy,  than  that  of  the 
dissatisfied,  but  neither  insulted  nor  per- 
secuted Belgians  in  1830 — and  how  miser- 
ably inefficient  were  the  feeble  remonstran- 
ces of  France  and  England  in  the  former 
case,  as  compared  with  the  firm  yet  peace- 
ful attitude  of  all  the  powers  in  the  latter ! 
Our  government  alone  seemed  to  have 
some  consciousness  of  its  duty,  and  pro- 
tested with  irresistible  logic  both  agamst 
Russia's  repeated  violations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  and  her  monstrous  doctrine 
that  the  revolution  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  those  violations  relieved  her 
from  her  obligations  to  Europe  under  the 
treaty.    But  these  isolated  protests  were 
of  no  avail.    Pmssia,  still  basely  sacrific- 
ing her  inde[)endencc  to  the  alliance  of 
Russia,  established  a  cordon  of  troops  on 
her  frontier;  and  Austria,  who  secretly 
favored  the  Poles,   was    deterred    from 
openly  pronouncing  in  their  favor  by  the 
evident  hesitation  of  France  and  England. 
Blocked  in  by  enemies  who  6un*ouuded 
her  on  every  side,  and  shut  out  from  every 
kind  of  support,  Poland  fell,  once  more  a 
victim  to  tne  fears  and  the  political  blind- 
ness of  Europe.    But  her  misfortunes,  far 
from  crushing  her,  inspired  her  with  a  I 


new  life.    Without  the  constitution  and 
the   national  institutions   guaranteed  to 
her  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  oppressed 
and  insulted  by  the  Russianizing  policy  of 
the  Czars  and  the  Germanization  of  their 
allies,  she  still  kept  alive  the  flame  of 
nationality,  and  eagerly  watched  for  an 
opportunity  to  strike    another  blow  for 
her  independence.    The  opportunity  was 
not  long  in  coming.    The  absorption  of 
Cracow  by  Austria — a  violation  of  inter- 
national right  which  was  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  par- 
titioning powers  towards  Poland   since 
1772,  but  which  now  for  the  first  time 
roused  the  indignation  of  Europe — was 
the  prelude  to  a  European  revolution  in 
which  the  Poles  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
took  part.    Again  they  failed;  but  this 
time  they  had  no  claim,  as  insurgents,  on 
the  aid  of  Europe,  as  they  were  quite  un- 
able to  oppose  any  thing  like  effectual  re- 
sistance to  the  governments  against  which 
they  had  risen,  and  Russian  Poland  lay 
paralyzed  beneath  the  iron  arm  of  Nich- 
olas.     In  the  present  insurrection  the 
case  is  far  different.    It  has  now  lasted 
as  long  as  that  of  1880,  and  is  daily  in- 
creasing in  strength.     It  is  the  united 
work  of  all  classes  of  the  population ;  it 
embraces  the  whole  of  ancient  Poland ; 
in  a  word,  it  exhibits  all  the  signs  of  a 
national  rising.    An  opportunity  is  now 
offered  to  Europe  not  only  to  "  prevent 
bloodshed"  and  to  "  preserve  social  order," 
as  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  but  to  vindi- 
cate the  sacredness  of  treaties  and  restore 
the  balance  of  power.    Those  who  object 
that  the  restoration  of  Poland  would  not 
achieve  the  last  of  these  objects  because 
it  would  give  France  an  ally  in  the  north, 
seem  to  forget  that  there  is  but  one  alter- 
native.   The  choice  is  between  an  alliance 
of  France  with  a  free  constitutional  Poland 
or  with  a  despotic  and  aggressive  Russia. 
Already  does  rumor  speak  of  the  latter  as 
impending  over  the  head  of  liberal  Europe. 
And  afler  all,  if  Europe  will  adhere  to  the 
duties  traced  out  for  her  by  her  own  writ- 
ten law,  where  is  the  danger  of  this  Fran- 
co-Polish alliance?    A  Poland  freed  by 
Napoleon  may  indeed  be  tied  by  links  of 
gratitude  to  his  policy ;  but  a  Poland  re- 
suscitating under  the  protection  of  united 
Europe  will  nave  no  motive  for  joining 
herself  in  a  monstrous  union  with  an  ag- 
gressor and  a  despot.    Nor  does  she  claim 
or  desire  any  thing  more  than  this  protec- 
tion.  Her  national  government  repudiates 
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all  foreign  intervention ;  it  asks  only  for 
a  recognition  by  Europe  of  the  same  belli- 
gerent rights  as  those  she  has  liitherto 
extended  to  every  insurgent  nation;  to 
the  Greeks  in  1826,  to  the  Belgians  in 
1830,  and  to  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  civil  war.  And  if  we  look  at 
the  fact  that  before  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
the  position  of  Poland  nn  the  interna- 
tional law  of  Europe  was  that  of  an 
independent  nation,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  treaty  which  altered  that 
position  have  been  completely  destroyed 
and  have  proved  impracticable,  we  can 
not  but  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Europe  to  reconsider  the  position  she 
made  for  It'oland  in  1815,  and  to  settle  its 
future  fate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
its  being  a  source  of  constant  disturbance 
in  consequence  of  the  misgovemment  and 
bad  faith  of  the  three  powers  who  by  the 
treaty  were  made  its  sovereigns.  For  it 
can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
right  of  Europe  to  interfere  is  not  confin- 
ed to  the  Congress  kingdom.  The  articles 
of  the  treaty  we  have  already  quoted 
show  clearly  that  the  administration  of 
(he  Polish  provinces  divided  among  the 
three  powers  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
European  arrangement  as  that  of  the  king- 
dom,  and  that  the  only  right  enjoyed  by 
the  partitioning  powers  over  their  Polish 
possessions  is  derived  from  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna.  This  right  one  at  least  of  the 
powers  in  question  has  forfeited  by  her 
persistent  non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
attached  to  it.  The  conduct  of  Hussia 
with  regard  to  the  Polish  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  presents  the  grossest 
and  most  indefensible  instance  of  that 
ofifense  against  the  society  of  nations 
whose  necessary  punishment  we  alluded 
to  at  tlie  bec^inning  of  this  article.  "  It 
has  been,"  said  our  veteran  statesman  and 
diplomatist  in  his  place  in  Parliament  in 
1861,  **  the  greatest  violation  of  a  treaty 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  the  world."  Unless,  therefore^  treaties 
are  henceforward  to  be  mere  declarations 
of  an  intention  to  confer  certain  benefits 
during  pleasure,  this  violation  for  nearly 
half  a  century  of  the  greatest  of  European 
treaties  with  impunity  must  ^e  put  a  stop 
to.  There  can  be  no  more  dignified  and 
effectual  means  of  doing  this  than  the 
declaration  by  Europe  of  her  withdrawal 
of  the  rights  she  gave  to  Russia  over  Po- 
land in  1 8 1 5.    Such  a  course  could  not  de- 


prive Europe  of  her  right  to  interfere  in 
Poland ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  make 
that  right  only  the  stronger,  for  it  would 
make  it  dependent,  not  on  the  title-deed 
of  the  treaty  of  Poland  of  1815,  but  on 
that  of  the  lawfully  independent  Poland 
of  1772.  Further,  it  would  be  both  the 
reason  and  the  explanation  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Poles  as  belligerents,  who 
will  then  be  entitled  to  fight,  not  for  their 
restricted  rights  under  the  treaty,  but  for 
their  full  nghts  as  a  lawfully  independent 
nation.  The  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  this  recognition  ar^  easily 
shown  to  be  futile.  It  has  been  said  that^ 
unless  an  insurgent  country  is  sulliciently 
strong  to  have  reasonable  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, its  recognition  asa  belligerent  would 
be  useless  and  even  mischievous ;  that  the 
Poles  have  no  regular  army,  and  do  not 
occupy  any  towns;  and  that  therefore 
they  can  have  no  claim  to  such  a  recog- 
nition. The  principle  is,  no  doubt,  a 
sound  one ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  sup- 
port the  inference  which  is  drawn  from  it. 
The  true  measure  of  the  strength  of  an 
insurrection  obviously  consists  in  the  dif- 
ficulties it  has  overcome  and  the  advance 
it  has  made  towards  success.  In  1830 
Poland  had  one  of  the  finest  regular 
armies  in  Europe,  and  was  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  her  towns ;  yet  she  failed,  afler 
an  insurrection  which  lasted  only  nine 
months — a  period  during  which  the  pres- 
ent rising  has  steadily  increased  in  Ibree 
and  extent.  And  if  we  look  at  the 
strength  which  the  Confederates  of  Amer- 
ica have  put  forward  during  their  in- 
surrection, which  nevertheless  was  con- 
sidered sufficiently  great  to  justify  their 
recognition  by  Europe  as  belligerents, 
we  shall  find  that  their  efforts  have  been  as 
nothing  compared  with  those  of  the  Poles. 
The  Confederates,  rich,  free,  and  pros- 
perous, began  the  struggle  with  their 
own  disciplined  armies  and  on  their  own 
ground  for  a  disputed  question  of  federal 
rights ;  the  Poles,  ground  down  by  a  des- 
potism without  parallel,  impoverished  by 
excessive  taxation,  and  watched  by  the 
most  elaborate  system  of  espionage  in  the 
world,  rose  against  their  oppressors,  un- 
armed and  surrounded  by  enemies,  for 
the  holy  cause  of  independence  and  free- 
dom. The  Confederates  are  defending 
themselves  against  an  invader  from  with- 
out ;  the  Poles  are  making  desperate  ef- 
forts to  expel  the  oppressor  within.  And 
on  which  side  has  been  the  balance  oi 
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snccoss  ?  The  vast  armies  of  the  South, 
fighting  for  a  point  of  law,  are  yielding ; 
the  halt-starved  and  ill-armed  insurgents, 
fighting  for  their  homes  and  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  them,  are  disputing,  step  by 
step,  every  inch  of  their  country  with  the 
enemy,  defeating  his  troops,  countercheck- 
ing  his  maneuvei*8,  and  superseding  his 
government  by  their  own.  By  their 
strength,  therefore,  at  least  as  much  as  by 
the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the  barbarity 
of  their  opponents,  and  as  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  Rnssia's  rejection  of  the  pro- 
positions of  the  powers,*  have  the  Poles 
a  right  to  claim  from  Europe  recognition 
as  belligerents.  Nor  would  this  recogni- 
tion be  a  mere  barren  advantage  to  the 
insurgents.  Besides  opening  to  them  all 
the  markets  of  Europe  for  the  purchase 
of  materials  of  war,  it  would,  combined 
with  the  declaration  of  their  right  to  in- 

• 

*  The  rnmnred  grant  of  a  constitution  to  Bus- 
8ia  and  Poland  yras  eo  glaringly  improbablo  that 
none  but  those  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
i-eal  state  of  those  countries  gave  it  any  credit  It 
has  already  bet'n  denied  by  the  oflScial  organs  of  the 
Russian  governmenti 


dependence,  cause  an  open  breach  between 
Russia  and  the  powers  making  the  dec- 
laration. From  the  consequences  of  such 
a  breach  England  and  France  would  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  and  the  effect  of  this  de- 
cisive step  on  their  part  would  be  to  give 
Austria  an  opportunity  of  practically  prov- 
ing her  liberal  professions  by  making- Ga- 
licia  an  independent  state,  and  thereby 
obtaining  that  influence  in  Germany  and 
over  her  own  motley  territories  which  she 
covets  so  much.  It  would  practically 
throw  back  Russia  into  Asia,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  those  dangerous  schemes  of 
Panslavism  which  threaten  the  disruption 
of  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  the  conse- 
quent enslavement  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe.  It  would  dissipate  th*o  dangers 
of  a  European  war  by  establishing  a  prin- 
ciple of  common  and  peaceful  action 
against  Russia*  Finally,  it  would  intro- 
duce the  reign  of  peace  and  order  in  Eu- 
rope, by  showing  the  determination  of 
the  powers  to  prove  that  right  is  stronger 
than  might,  and  that  neither  the  integrity 
of  nations  nor  the  faith  of  treaties  shall  in 
future  be  violated  with  impunity. 


From   Vraier'i   Ilagailne* 


NATURAL-HISTORY   PHENOMENA   OF   THE   ATLANTIC   OCEAN. 


BY  PROFESSOR  WILLUM  KINO. 


Onb  remarkable  feature  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  we,  dwelling  on  its  eastern  side, 
are  too  apt  to  overlook,  must  in  the  first 
place  be  carefully  considered.  Few  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  sui^face  are  so  favor- 
ably situated  in  regard  to  climate  as  the 
British  Isles,  considering  their  high  north- 
ern position.  Referring,  as  an  illustra- 
tion, to  the  West  of  Ireland — especially 
its  northern  half — we  have  Mediterranean 
and  Spanish  plants  spontaneously  vegetat- 
ing in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Belle 
ImIo,  adjacent  to  Labrador,  where  no  other 
than  an  Arctic  flora  is  indigenous.  Over 
two  months  or  more  in  winter,  the  sea  of 
that  region — for  two  hundred  miles  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
parallel  of  Cape  Freel  in  Newfoundland — 


is  otie  vast  sheet  of  ice.  Even  the  harbor 
of  St.  John's,  which  is  still  more  to  the 
south,  is  in  some  years,  as  1831,  entirely 
frozen  up  as  late  as  June.  The  "sum- 
mer "  was  unusually  late  last  year,  the  ice 
having  remained  in  Conception  Bay,  a 
little  north  of  St.  John's,  until  the  21st  of 
August  I 

This  severe  climate  is  due  to  a  power- 
ful stream  of  intensely  cold  water  which 
runs  out  of  Davis'  Strait,  and  down  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  It  affects  the  Atlan- 
tic, on  the  cast  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  Trinity  Bay, 
during  summer,  the  water  is  so  "bitterly 
cold "  as  to  be  unsuited  for  general  bath- 


ing 


How  different  is  the  climate  on  this 
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side  of  the  Atlantic !  There  is  not  a  har- 
bor from  Cape  Clear  to  the  Bloody  Fore- 
land in  Ireland,  or  to  Cape  Wrath  in  Scot^ 
land,  which  can  not  be  entered  in  the  depth 
of  winter :  while  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
tance there  would  be  httk  chance  of  see- 
ing a  fragment  of  ice,  except  what  may 
have  been  drifted  out  of  rivers  after  a 
thaw.  Similar  favorable  conditions  of 
temperature  prevail  along  the  coast  of 
Norway,  as  far  up  as  the  North  Cape. 

The  genial  climate  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  is  due  to 
a  wide-spread  current  of  warm  water 
which  flows  out  of  the  Galfof  Mexico. 
This  great  sea,  which  is  almost  land- 
locked, has  been  compared  to  a  huge  cal- 
dron: it  is  continuously  supplied  with  a 
vast  volume  of  water  flowing  from  the 
equator,  along  the  coast  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, apd  through  the  Carribean  Sea. 
While  in  this  course  the  water  has  the 
average  temperature  of  80^ ;  but  after 
passing  into  the  confined  area  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  it  becomes  further  heated  until 
its  temperature  is  raised  to  SS** — the 
Iiighest  point  known  for  water  of  the 
ocean. 

This  warm  water,  however,  does  not 
extend  downwards  to  the  bed  of  the  sea ; 
for  a  cold  stratum,  of  about  39^  (which  is 
10^®  above  the  freezing  point  of  sea- 
water)  occurs  at  a  depth  of  six  hundred 
fathoms  off  Havana.  -Deep-water  fishing 
in  the  West  Indian  Seas  is  carried  on  in 
two  hundred  fathoms — a  depth  inhabited 
by  the  Mesoprion  profundus^  and  other 
delicate-tasted  breakfast  fish :  on  hauling 
in  the  deep-water  lines,  the  pieces  of  iron 
which  the  fishermen  attach  to  them  feel  to 
the  hand  as  cold  as  ice.  There  is  every 
reason  for  believing,  as  will  afterwards 
be  shown,  that  the  abysses  of  the  Atlan- 
tic on  the  Irish  coasts,  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  of  the  water,  are  tenanted  by 
shells,  and  other  creatures,  peculiar  to 
comparatively  shallow  depths  in  Arctic 
Seas. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  its  elevated  tempera- 
ture, and  consequent  low  specific  gravity, 
that  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
keeps  at  the  surface.  Bearing  this  fact  in 
mind,  and  remembering  that  a  current  of 
cold  water  is  constantly  running  out  of 
Davis'  Strait,  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  understood  how  an  interchange  of 
position    takes   place  between  the  two 


streams — ^the  warmer  overlying  the  cold- 
er wherever  they  come  in  contact. 

The  warm  water  rushes  out  of  the 
great  Mexican  caldron  through  the  Strait 
of  Florida  (having  a  temperature — 82** — 
equaling  that  of  the  hot  springs  of  Mat- 
lock, and  whose  width  is  one  hundred 
miles)  with  a  velocity  of  from  three  to 
five  miles  an  hour.  Thence  it  parses 
through  the  Straits  of  the  Bahamas,  and 
right  on  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
spreading  itself  over  the  western  half  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  which  is  thereby 
heated  in  winter  considerably  above  the 
temperature  it  would  otherwise  have. 

Arrived  at  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
the  Gulf  Stream,  as  it  is  called,  is  sudden- 
ly deflected  to  the  cast;  and  becoming 
divided,  one  portion  makes  a  bend  south- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  Azores,  and 
finally  merges  into  the  great  equatorial 
current;  while  the. other  portion  runs  N. 
E.  or  N.N.E.,  until  it  impinges  against 
the  western  shores  of  the  British  Isles, 
where  it  has  the  effect  of  charging  the 
air  with  moisture,  and  rendering  their 
winters  considerably  milder  than  those  of 
the  eastern  coasts. 

The  Gulf  Stream  in  its  course  across 
the  Atlantic  brings  with  it  West  Indian 
seeds,  {Mimosa  Bcandena^  Dolichoaurens, 
etc.,)  and  doubtless  portions  of  trees, 
throwing  them  on  the  coasts  of  Devon- 
shire, the  West  of  Ireland,  the  Hebrides, 
and  the  Orkney  Isles.  It  contributes  to 
give  to  Ireland  its  perpetual  verdure,  and 
to  make  Bute  the  Isle  of  Wight  of  Scot- 
land. A  native  of  the  Green  Isle  miffht 
&ncy  there  was  something  holy  in  nis 
fatherland  on  learning  that  a  bottle  was 
thrown  overboard  by  an  American  cap- 
tain off  Cape  Horn,  in  183  V,  which,  after 
floating  about  the  Atlantic  for  some  years, 
was  at  last  picked  up  in  a  haven  on  his 
own  shores. 

The  water  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  south 
and  south-west  coasts  of  Ireland  is  not 
only  warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  but 
its  temperature  appears  to  be  increased  by 
another  stream,  known  as  Rennell's  Cur- 
rent, which  flows  due  north  from  Spain 
along  the  shores  of  France,  and  on  to 
our  southern  coasts.  Hence  it  happens 
that  the  water  off  Kerry,  and  somewhat 
further  north,  is,  in  June  and  July, 
warmer  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  Atlantic  on  the  same  parallel — 
the   BUiface   temperature    rangmg  from 
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64*  to  61%  or  on  the  average  67i^  On 
the  Newfoundland  coasts,  about  three  de- 
grees of  latitude  further  souths  the  tem- 
lyerature ranees  between  42^  and  52^,  aver- 
aging  45°  in  the  same  months. 

The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ex- 
tends much  further  north  then  Cape  Wrath 
in  Scotland.  Slowly  continuing  its  west- 
cm  course,  this  great  genializer  of  our 
climate  passes  the  Orkneys  and  the  Shet- 
Innds :  m  the  former  the  pools  are  said 
not  to  be  frozen  in  winter.  Ne  xt,  it  sweeps 
along  the  coast  of  Norway  to  Hammer- 
fiist  (71"  N.  lat.) — the  northernmost  town 
in  Iho  world — where,  as  we  learn  from 
Lord  Dufferin's  ZeUersfrom  Sigh  Lati- 
tudes^ the  water  on  a  July  day,  in  1856, 
was  actually  52"" — exactly  the  same  tem- 
Dcrature  which  he  had  registered  at  Storn- 
away, in  Scotland,  in  the  previous  month. 
Lord  Dufierin  was  enabled,  by  sailing 
along  the  "tail  of  the  Gulf  Stream,"  to 
reach  English  Bay  in  Spitzbergen,  situat- 
ed in  north  latitude  78°  20',  (only  about 
six  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
north  pole,)  where  he  found  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  in  August,  to  be  87°. 
The  nut-like  seeds  of  Mimosa  aeandens 
have  also  been  found  thrown  on  the  shores 
of  Spitzbergen.* 

Doubtless  the  elevated  temperature  ^f 
the  sea  off  HammeVfest  and  English  Bay 
is  powerfully  promoted  by  the  continuous 

Sresence  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon 
uring  the  summer  months. 
Besides  the  Arctic  current  which  runs 
out  of  Davis'  Strait,  there  i^  another 
stream  of  cold  water  on  the  west  side  of 
y  the  Atlantic,  known  as  the  "  Spitzbergen 
Current."  This  last  runs  from  the  polar 
basin  down  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 
It  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  water 
on  tliese  coasts  so  low  that  they  are  per- 
petually blockaded  with  a  broad  belt  of 
loe ;  Jan  Mayen's  Land  is  in  consequence 
rendered  unapproachable,  except  for  a 
abort  time  in  summer,  the  water  oeing  in 
July  only  4°  above  the  freezing-point,  and 
20"^  lowerthan  that  of  Hammertest  on  the 
aame  parallel.  Further  south,  somewhere 
below  Iceland,  the  Spitzbergen  Current 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  come  in  contact;  but  the  former, 
having,  apparently  the  greatest  strength, 
diverts  the  latter  from  its  northern  course, 

*  It  is  recorded  that  there  were  found  in  1828,  on 
the  »hore  near  Hammerfost,  some  casks  of  palm-oil 
which  belonged  to  a  yessel  wrecked  In  the  previous 
year  at  Gape  Lopez,  in  Aftica. 
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and  drags  it  round  Cape  Farewell,  also  up 
alon^  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  for  a 
considerable  distance.  By  means  of  this 
blending,  the  Spitzbergen  Current,  with 
its  hitherto  gelid  temperature,  becomes 
changed  into  one  of  a  more  genial  charac- 
ter, causing  the  fiords  and  coasts  of  West 
Greenland,  as  far  north  as  Holsteinberg, 
to  enjoy  a  much  milder  climate  in  winter 
than  prevails  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Davis'  Strait.  During  tnis  season  the 
fiords  are  often  no  more  than  covered  with 
a  mere  skin  of  ice,  so  that  the  natives  are 
rarely  prevented  using  their  kyaks.  The 
blending  of  the  two  currents  is  in  other 
respects  a  blessing  to  the  Greenlander; 
for  it  ia  the  means  of  supplying  him 
with  fuel  derived  from  drifted  timber  and 
wrecks  of  vessels,  which  in  many  cases, 
after  having  been  transported  into  the 
Arctic  Atlantic,  are  earned  round  Cape 
Farewell,  and  finally  thrown  on  hi^  deso< 
late  shores. 

The  highly-interesting  facts  which  have 
been  stated  prove  how  important  a  part 
the  Gulf  Stream  plays  in  rendering  the 
British  Isles  and  the  east  coast  of  Nor- 
way so  eminently  fi^ivored  in  their  climatal 
conditions. 

The  Irish  sea-bed,  as  shown  by  sound- 
ings made  by  Yidal  (1830)  and  Hoskyn,* 
is  m  the  form  of  a  submarine  plateau,  ex- 
tending from  fifty  to  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  into  the  Atlantic,  with  a  depth  rarely 
exceeding  two  hundred  fiithoms.  Beyond 
the  line  circumscribed  by  this  depth,  the 
plateau  suddenly  ceases ;  its  edge  merges 
mto  a  slope,  which  descends  at  a  consider- 
able angle,  never  stopping  until  the  bottom 
of  the  great  abyss  of  the  Atlantic  is  reach- 
ed, at  a  depth  of  from  seventeen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  fathoms,  or  about  two 
miles  on  the  average.  This  enormous  mar- 
ginal slope  stretches  both  north  and  south, 
even  extending  to  the  equatorial  coasts  of 
Africa,  in  whidi  direction  it  increases  some- 
what in  magnitude.  On  the  American 
side  of  the  Atlantic  a  similar  submarine 
plateau  occurs ;  also  the  same  profundity 
of  ocean  at  the  foot  of  its  marginal  slope. 

Judgingfrom  the  soundings  obtained  by 
Dayman,  Berryman,  and  others,  the  two- 
miles-deep  portion  of  the  Atlantic  forms 
a  wide  plain,  with  a  surface  rising  here 
and  there  into  comparatively  inconsidera- 
ble heights  above  the  seneral  level.  South 
of  the  parallel  of  tne  Cape  de   Yerd 

*  8ee  I^taUieal  Moffogini^  November,  1862. 
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Islands,  this  deep  plain  passes  into  one 
»till  deeper,  averaging  about  three  miles  in 
depth.  Following  the  latter  to  the  west, 
bat  keeping  east  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
the  soundings  evidently  denote  a  greater 
profundity ;  as  east  of  the  Bahamas  it  is 
stated  that  bottom  was  only  touched  at  a 
depth  exceeding  twenty-four  thousand 
feet— equal  to  four  and  a  half  miles ! 

Deep  water  also  extends  into  the  Arctic 
basin,  Schafiner  and  McClintock  having 
got  casts  in  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  fathoms  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  at  the  entrance  to  Davis' 
Strait;  and  approximate  depths  occur  near 
Spitzbergen. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  bottom  of 
the  two-miles-dcep  plain  is  composed  of  a 
fine  sticky  mud,  usually  called  ooze,  which 
when  first  brought  up  resembles  batter- 
paste  in  its  consistency. 

Previously  to  1853  no  human  eye  had 
ever  seen  this  mud,  it  having  been  first 
brought  up  by  a  midshipman,  named 
Mitphell,  on  board  the  United  States  brig 
Dolphin,  from  a  de{Jth  of  two  thousand 
fathoms — ^upward  of  two  miles — at  about 
three  hundred  and  fitly  miles  west  of  the 
Iiish  coast.  Lieutenant  Berryman,  com- 
mander of  the  vessel,  was  engaged  at  the 
time  in  sounding  the  Atlantic.  Mitchell 
called  the  mud  a  ^^fine  chalky  clay." 
Specimens  were  placed  in  the  hands'  of 
Professor  Bailey,  a  celebrated  American 
microscopist,  who  was  not  long  in  ascer- 
taining that  the  mud  chiefiy  consisted  of 
microscopic  organisms — ^' mites  of  sea- 
shells,"  as  Maury  calls  them — ^perfect  in 
form,  as  unworn  and  untriturated  as  they 
were  when  alive,  and  scarcely  associated 
with  a  particle  of  sand  or  gravel.  B^  &r 
the  largest  portion  of  the  mud  consisted 
of  calcareous  shells,  or  their  fragments ; 
the  remainder  bebg  composed  of  others 
formed  of  eUiccu 

In  the  organic  kingdom  there  is  a  low 
group  or  class  which  is  often  called  JPro- 
tozoay  or  protozoonfl,  from  the  idea  that 
it  is  the  Jirst  link  in  the  chain  of  animal 
life.  Besides  some  others,  this  class  com- 
prises two  groups,  named  rhizopods  and 
sponges. 

Rhizopodous  animals  are  considered  to 
be  the  simplest  in  nature,  having  ap- 
parently  no  special  functional  structures 
— ^neither  month,  stomach,  eyes,  tactile  or 
locomotive  append;^  ees,  nor  any  other 
organs,  except  such  at»  they  are  able  to 
extemporize  ibr  the  requirementa  of  the 


moment.  The  substance  of  their  body  is 
not  true  fiesh ;  it  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  particle  of  homogeneous  slime 
or  jelly,  on  which  account  it  is  often  called 
sarcode.  Their  name,  Jthizopoda^  means 
root-footed,  as  these  animals  are  seen  to 
protrude  from  the  surface  of  their  body  a 
number  of  root-like  processes  or  fibers, 
which  are  used  for  locomotion. 

The  sub-class  Mhizopoda  is  subdivided 
into  different  orders,  only  two  of  which  it 
is  necessary  to  notice.  One  is  called  Fa- 
raminiferoj  and  the  other  Polycystina : 
the  former  comprises  animals  furnished 
with  the  calcareous  shells  already  noticed, 
and  the  latter  those  to  which  the  siliceous 
shells  belong.  There  are  rhizopods,  how- 
ever, which  are  quite  naked,  or  unprovidr 
ed  with  a  shell :  they  are  usually  found 
living  in  fresh  water.  JFbramim/era  in- 
habit the  sea. 

In  general,  foraminifers,  or  rather  their 
shells,  are  beautiful  objects  when  examin- 
ed by  the  microscope.  One  sort,  smaller 
than  mustard-seed,  is  perfectly  orbicular 
or  spherical,  the  shell  resembling  a  tiny 
pearl :  this  is  called  Orbiilina»  Another 
kind  has  the  shell  appearing  as  if  formed 
of  a  cluster  of  minute  globules  growing 
out  of  one  another:  this  is  called  Glohi' 
gerina.  Both  kinds  are  hollow,  with  the 
shell  exceedingly  thin,*  and  crowded  with 
perforations.  It  is  this  perforated  or  fa- 
raminaied  character  of  the  shell  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  name  Foraminifera.  The 
root-like  fibers  already  mentioned  are  pro- 
truded through  the  perforations. 

Besides  the  two  kinds  noticed,  there 
are  others — some  coiled  on  one  plane,  and 
resembling  the  shell  of  the  nautilus ;  some 
in  the  form  of  bottles,  with  the  ordinary 
everted  neck,  or  with  the  neck  invert- 
ed; some  are  straight,  or  curved,  with 
the  shell  beaded;  some  are  irregularly 
coiled,  or  symmetrically  plaited.  In 
short,  foraminiferous  shells  are  so  varied 
in  shape  that  it  may  be  said  they  assume 
every  conceivable  form. 

The  mud  brought  up  last  summer  by 
Hoskyn,  commander  of^  the  Porcupine, 
from  the  two-miles-deep  plain,  near  the 
base  of  the  slope  leading  up  to  the  plateau 
on  the  Irish  coast,  is  essentially  composed 
of  globigerinea  and  orbulines,  the  former 
in  ^e  greatest  proportion.  The  presence 
of  these  shells  gives  the  deposit  a  granu« 
lar  appearance,  and  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  roe  of  a  fish ;  so  that  when  dried 
it  diflfers  little,  except  in  hardness,  firom 
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the  limestone  called  oolite  or  roe-stODe. 
The  grains  of  many  oolitic  limestones  so 
closely  resemble  the  shells  of  Orbulina  as 
to  i-cnder  it  highly  probable  that  these 
rocks  consist  entirely  of  the  calcareous 
coverings  of  various  species  of  this  genus; 
but  however  much  this  conclusion  yet  re- 
quires for  its  demonstration,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Atlantic  mud  owes  its 
origin  to  the  gi'owth,  reproduction,  and 
accumulation  of  globigermes,  orbulines, 
and  other  allied  organisms. 

The  siliceous  shells  belonging  to  the 
group  Polycyatiiia  do  not  occur  to  much 
extent  in  the  deep-sea  ooze  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  but  in  some  parts  of  this  and  other 
oceans  they  exist  in  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion.  In  Barbadoes  there  is  a  bed 
of  earth  teeming  with  perfect  specimens 
of  polycystines ;  of  course  the  bea  is  fossil, 
and  was  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
from  which  it  has  been  uplifted.  Now, 
foraminifers  are  beautiful  objects ;  but  if 
a  piece  of  Barbadoes  earth — we  may  call 
it  a  pinch  of  dust — ^be  examined  through 
the  microscope,  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  structures  are  revealed  to  the 
eye;  vases,  goblets,  flasks,  cornucopias, 
tazzas,  globes,  chalices,  composed,  as  it 
were,  of  natural  flint-glass — ^ali  marvcl- 
ously  formed,  and  ^crowded  with  perfora- 
tions arranged  in  various  ornamental  pat- 
terns— are  strewed,  as  if  by  magic,  over 
the  fleld  of  vision,  looking  like  a  fairy 
mockery  of  our  choicest  productions  in 
glass — as  if  to  taunt  our  artists  that  they 
are  servilely  copying  the  forms  of  dust 
particles. 

There  are  other  beautiful  siliceous  or- 
ganisms occurring  along  with  those  just 
noticed,  considered  to  be  the  cell-covers  of 
a  low  group  of  plants  called  diatomes; 
but  these  need  not  engage  our  attention, 
as  it  seems  probable  they  grow  in  shallow 
water,  from  which  they  have  been  drifted 
into  the  depths  now  yielding  them. 

AithougQ  much  larger  quantities  of  fo- 
raminiferous  shells  are  obtained  from  the 
abysses  of  the  Atlantic  than  from  its  shal- 
low parts,  it  was  nevertheless  contended 
for  a  long  time  that  they  must  have  been 
transported  by  currents  from  the  latter  to 
the  former.  Bailey  and  Ehrenberg,  how- 
ever, having  detected  fresh  sarcode  in  the 
cavities  of  numerous  foraminiferons  shells 
procured  from  deep-sea  bottoms,  the  one 
was  led  to  suR{)ect,  and  the  other  to  con- 
clude, that  their  animals  actually  lived  in 
the  depth  which  yielded  them.    This  oon- 


dnsion  is  now  universally  accepted.  There 
is  therefore  little  doubt,  especially  con- 
sidering the  number  of  sarcodiferous  speci- 
mens brought  up  in  a  single  sounding, 
that  the  surface  of  the  deep-sea  bed  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Newfoundland  is  in 
most  places  crowded  with  living  foramini- 
fers. And  it  may  be  equally  assumed 
that  these  minute  creatures  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature 
— that  they  have  been  designed  to  clear 
the  ocean  of  all  impurities,  so  as  to  render 
it  a  fitting  habitation  for  higher  orders  of 
animals. 

A  brief  account  may  now  be  given  of 
some  other  facts  in  pelagic  life.  This  is  a 
subject  which  has  only  gained  for  itself 
any  proper  attention  within  the  last  few 
years;  as  previously  to  the  dredging 
operations  conducted  by  the  late  Profes- 
sor £dward  Forbes  in  the  j£gean  Sea, 
marine  zodlogists  w^ere  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  organic  forms  living  at 
greater  depths  than  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred fathoms.  There  were  facts,  how- 
ever, on  record  which  showed  that  life 
existed  at  depths  far  exceeding  what  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  possible. 

So  long  ago  as  1818,  Sir  John  Ross 
brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  Baflin^s 
Bay,  at  depths  varying  from  six  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  thousand  and  fifty  fath- 
oms, serpulas,  shrimps,  star-fishes,  and 
fragments  of  shells ;  but  this  fact  remained 
for  nearly  forty  years  a  mere  statement. 
Next,  confining  onraelves  to  extreme 
cases,*  Dayman,  in  1857,  brought  up 
from  a  depth  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five  fathoms,  in  the  middle  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  a  number  of  broken 
shells:  one  fragment  was  of  large  size, 
but  unfortunately  it  crumbled  to  pieces  in 
the  surgeon's  hands :  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  these  fragments  belonged  to 
species  which  are  living  at  the  depths 
mentioned.  More  recently,  one  of  a  "  few 
casts  "  made  on  board  the  I3ulldog,  under 
Sir  Leopold  McCliiitock,  in  1860,  between 
Greenland  and  Rockall,  was  successful  in 

*  In  1830,  Vidal,  while  Burveying  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  brought  up  from  the  submarine  ten-ace 
ofT  Galway  Bay,  at  a  depth  exceeding  two  hundred 
fathoms,  specimens  oP  a  tooth-shell  {Dmtalinm.) 
Admiral  Sir  J.  C.  Kosf,  in  1841,  procured  a  great 
▼arietj  of  marino  in  vertebra*  o  animals  by  ihe 
dredge  from  the  bottom  of  the  Antaii'tio  Ocenn«  in 
two  hundred  and  seventy  fathoms  wat^r.  It  has 
also  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  Norwegian 
seas  me  prolific  with  life  at  depths  from  one  hundred 
to  tbitie  htmdied  laUiomiu 
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bringing  up  from  a  depth  of  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  several  ser- 
pent star-fishes.  And  last  year,  Hos- 
Kyn,  commanding  the  Porcupine,  brought 
up  a  dead  but  perfectly  fresh  specimen  of 
a  bivalve  shell  (ITiracia  myopaia)  from  a 
depth  of  one  thousand  faUioms,  a  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Cape  Clear;  while 
a  little  further  to  the  north-west,  another 
sounding,  made  in  twelve  hundred  and 
forty  fathoms,  yielded  the  upper  valve, 
rather  broken,  and  nearly  n'esh,  of  a 
species  of  the  disk-shell  {DisGina!)  But 
tne  most  interesting  deep-sea  soundings 
yet  recorded  are  those  made  by  a  Swedish 
scientific  expedition  in  1861.  According 
to  Torrel,  shells,  annelids,  a  crustacean 
with  bright  colors,  and  zoDphytes,  were 
brought  up  from  a  depth  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred fathoms. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  water 
from  the  deep-sea  bed  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  has  a  very  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  that  at  the  surface.  A  similar 
phenomenon  prevails  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  off  Ireland.  The  marine 
fauna  which  characterizes  the  shores  of 
Kerry,  Clare,  and  Galway,  is  quite  in  har- 
mony with  Dayman's  thermometrical  ob- 
servations of  the  surface-water  of  the  Irish 
Atlantic,  as  noticed  in  a  previous  page: 
the  Echintia  UviduSy  (sea  urchin,^  2nia 
poUta^  (crustacean,)  I)iod<mta  JraffiliSy 
etc.,  (shells,)  peculiar  to  these  coasts,  are 
Mediterranean  species,  and  rarely  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  British  seas.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  lithophytes  (calcare- 
ous marine  plants;)  coral-like  species  of 
nullipore  grow  as  luxuriantly  on  the  west 
coasts  of  &eland  as  they  do  on  the  shores 
of  Spain. 

When  we  descend,  however,  into  the 
depths  of  the  Atlantic,  opposite  conditions 
of  temperature  are  met  with.  It  is  like 
ascending  into  Alpine  regions  on  the  land ; 
the  further  we  pass  from  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  colder  the  surrounding  medium 
becomes.  But  there  is  this  remarkable 
difference  between  the  two  cases:  injie- 
Bcending  into  the  abysses  of  the  ocean, 
whether  it  be  under  the  tropics  or  within 
the  polar  basin,  we  meet,  at  varying 
depths,  with  a  limit^temperature ;  some 
law  being  in  operation  which  prevents 
deep^eatM  water  falling  below  irom  36^ 
to  39''  Fahr.,  or  from  six  to  nine  degrees 
above  the  freezing-point  of  salt  water. 

Dayman  on  several  occasions,  when 
sounding  between  Ireland  and  Newfound- 


land, tried  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at 
great  depths ;  and,  judging  from  his 
table,  he  seems  to  have  struck  the  down- 
ward limit-temperature  at  the  depth  of 
about'  fifteen  hundred  fathoms.  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  bottom  of 
the  two-miles  deep  plain,  also  its  im- 
mediate bounding  sur&ces,  possesses  a 
boreal  or  arctic  temperature — a  conclu- 
sion completely  confirmed  by  the  shells 
which  were  brought  up  in  the  soundings 
made  by  Hoskyn  last  year  on  board  the 
Porcupine.  The  Thracia  myopais^  from 
one  thousand  Mhoms,  is  characteristically 
an  arctic  species :  the  same  may  be  said 
of  other  shells  obtained  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  and  which  will  be  more  par* 
ticularly  noticed  in  a  special  report  hei*e- 
afler  to  be  presented  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Ending  this  digression,  foraminiferous 
shells,  as  already  stated,  are  formed  of 
calcareous  earth  ;  they^  are,  in  fact,  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime.  Now,  neither 
chemists  nor  geologists  have  any  doubt 
that  the  lime  of  this  compound  is  extract- 
ed from  the  water  oi  toe  ocean  by  the 
vital  powers  of  shell-bearing  rhizopods. 

Sea  ;water  contitins,  besides  salt  and 
some  other  ingredients,  a  small  quantity 
of  calcareous  matter,  chiefiy  in  combina- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  compound 
is  consequently  sulphate  of  lime.  Is  early 
five  parts  in  a  hundred  of  the  mineral  sub* 
stances  dissolved  in  sea  water,  procured  at 
a  distance  from  land,  consist  of  this  com- 
pound. In  water  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 
or  along  shores,  much  of  the  lime  is  in 
combination  with  carbonic  add;  as  in- 
deed might  have  been  expected,  consider- 
ing the  vast  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime 
(in  the  dissolved  state)  which  rivers,  ob- 
taining it  from  rocks  within  the  area  of 
their  drainage,  transport  into  the  sea  in 
the  course  of  a  single  da^.  We  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Bischof  that  the 
Rhine  carries  into  the  sea  every  year  as 
much  lime  as  is  sufficient^  to  form  the 
shells  of  332,539  millions  of  oysters  of 
the  usual  size. 

The  lime  of  ocean  water,  as  just  re- 
marked, is  not  in  combination  with  car- 
bonic add,  but  with  sulphuric  acid — a  cir* 
cumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  river 
water  is  by  some  process  converted  into 
the  sulphate  of  sea  water.  Whatever  the 
process  may  be,  the  latter  compound  is 
converted  back  again  inta  a  carbonate  oi 
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lime :  bnt  now  the  calcareous  matter,  in- 
stead of  returnii]g  to  its  former  dissolved 
state,  is  acted  on  by  the  vital  forces  of 
rhizopods,  which  mould  and  concrete  it 
Into  their  perlaceous  coverings).  Far- 
thermore,  as  these  creatures  die,  their 
shells  accumulate,  and  produce  layers 
upon  layers  of  fine  chalky  mud,  which 
in  the  course  of  time  will  assuredly  be- 
come converted  into  solid  calcareous  rocks, 
identical  with  chalk,  ordinary  limestones, 
or  marbles.  Many  of  these  deposits,  in 
poiot  of  fact,  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
foraminiferous  shells  and  their  debris. 

The  reproductive  powers  of  the  lower 
groups  of  animals  are  so  great  as  to 
strongly  support  the  idea  that  foramini- 
fers — the  lowest  group  of  all — ^increase 
and  multiply  with  amazing  rapidity.  If 
this  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  deposits 
to  which  they  give  rise  may  increase  to  an 
appreciable  extent  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  That  there  is  a  considerable  accu- 
mulation of  foraminiferous  mud  proceed- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  two-miles-deep 
])lain,  is  quite  dear,  from  the  sounding- 
machine  wen  sinking  deep  into  it.  Fur- 
ther, if  the  deposit  were  not  formed  with 
some  rapidity,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
it  would  chiefly  consist,  as  is  gencft'ally  the 
case,  of  freahy  unbroken  shells.  The  con- 
dition of  these  fragile  structures  may  in- 
deed be  regarded  as  conclusive  in  favor  of 
the  mud  being  a  rapidly-formed  deposit. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  shells  would  re- 
main exposed  for  a  time  to  dissolving 
or  triturating  actions;  and  the  resulting 
deposit  womd  simply  be  of  findy-lsBvi- 


I  gated  mud  —  the  contrary  of  what  it 
really  is. 

The  rate  of  increase  might  be  approxi- 
mately determined  if  sufficient  were  known 
respecting  the  growth  of  coral  reefs.  The 
builders  of  these  gigantic  monuments — 
also  low  in  the  scale  of  animal  life — ^per- 
form  the  same  office  as  the  calcareous- 
shelled  rhizopods,  with  thfs  difiference, 
that  they  can  not  work  in  water  below 
68^  Fahr.,  and  exceeding  a  hundred  fath- 
oms in  depth  ;*  whereas  foraminifers  are 
enabled  to  live  in  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  ocean,  and  where  a  temperature  aj>* 
proaching  the  gelid  prevails ;  living  speci- 
mens have  been  bro&ght  up  by  Schaffem 
and  McClintock  from  abyssal  bottoms  at 
the  entrance  to  Davis'  Strait,  also  between 
Iceland  and  Greenland. 

As  regards  the  rate  of  increase  of  cor- 
als, unfortunately  very  little  is  satisfac- 
torily known.  !Uarwin  has  instanced  a 
few  examples,  showing  an  extremely 
rapid  growth;  but  others  are  also  record- 
ed indicating  a  much  slower  increase.  It 
seems  to  be  highly  probable  that  all  the 
cases  alluded  to  are  quite  correct,  the  dis- 
agreements arising  firom  the  corals  being 
the  production  of  animals  differing  from 
each  other  in  species  and  genera. 

*  There  occurs  a  very  remarkable  exception  to 
these  eonditlona.  The  beautiful  coral,  ZopheUa 
prolifera^  grows  in  the  Zetland  and  Norwegian  seas, 
where  the  temperature  must  be  considerably  below 
68*^.  Sars  states  that  it  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  in  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred fathoms,  attaining  a  diameter  of  two  feet  The 
temperature  and  the  fiiuna  of  the  Norwegian  seas 
appear  to  be  altogether  anomalous. 
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WAR        IN        PEAC  E-T  I  M  E. 


Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
American  war  I  was  stationed  at  Sims' 
Fort,  a  small  isolated  blockhouse  near  the 
head  of  the  Huron,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished to  hold  in  check  the  neighbor- 
ing American  post  of  Michela  JVIackinac. 
But  though  peace  had  been  proclaimed 
between  the  conttmding  powers,  and  thank- 
fully received  and  ratified  by  all  the  white 


inhabitants,  the  authorities  were  power- 
less to  compel  the  wild  tribes  of  Indians 
who  had  been  employed  during  the  war 
to  burv  the  hatchet,  and  smoke  the  calu- 
met of  peace  with  those  against  whom 
their  evil  passions  had  been  so  fiercely 
aroused.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  at- 
tempt to  suppress  them,  like  oil  poured 
on  fii'e,    seemed  but  to  increase    their 
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strength,  and  in  the  shelter  of  their  native 
woods  they  danced  anew^  the  war-dance, 
and  sharpening  their  knives  and  toma- 
hawks afresh,  swooped  down,  on  sechided 
farmhouses  and  solitary  posts  like  packs  of 
howling  wolves. 

.  Our  little  stronghold  was  a  favorite 
point  of  attack.  The  vast  forests  around 
us  afforded  space  and  food  for  the  hordes 
of  dusky  foes  who  swarmed  within  their 
shelter,  and  who  watched  us  with  the  un- 
filumbering  vigilance  of  their  race;  so 
that  each  tree  we  hewed,  each  deer  we 
shot,  was  done  by  armed  parties  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  Meanwhile,  stealthy 
bands  were  lurking  around  the  post,  seeK- 
ing  to  discover  some  weak  point  in  our 
defenses,  or  to  detect  some  unguarded 
moment  among  ourselves ;  and  when  both 
endeavors  failed,  they  came  rushing  in 
veiling  hundreds  against  our  palisades, 
hoping  to  overcome  us  by  force  of  num- 
bers, and  were  only  driven  back  at  the 
cost  oT  brave  lives  we  ill  could  spare.  It 
was  indeed  a  troublous  time.  Again  and 
again  were  these  attempts  repeated,  until 
our  slender  garrison  numbered  scarce  a 
dozen,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  rescue 
from  without — for  the  Indians  lay  in  a 
broad  belt  around  us — ^no  messenger  could 
penetrate  to  tell  our  needs  to  the  unsus- 
pecting colony;  no  canoe  could  venture 
out  upon  the  lake,  even  in  the  dead  of 
eight,  but  a  hostile  fleet  would  rush  out 
to  intercept  her. 

Such  was  our  hazardous  position  when 
the  long  and  rigorous  winter  of  the  north, 
with  its  deep  snows  and  biting  frosts, 
burst  over  us,  finding  us  short  of  fuel, 
short  of  food,  of  ammunition,  and,  sad- 
dest of  all,  of  hands  to  use  it.  It  was  a 
depressing  condition,  and  as  time  passed 
on  and  our  unprovoked  adversaries  contin- 
ued to  increase,  we  began  to  foresee  that  a 
fearfhl  doom  was  awaiting  not  only  our- 
selves but  the  hapless  women  and  chil- 
dren who  shared  our  hardships,  and  must 
eventually  share  our  fate.  All  that  was 
left  us  was  to  defend  our  citadel  to  the 
uttermost;  and  many  a  time  during  the 
days  of  that  terrible  leaguer,  as  we  watch- 
ed from  behind  our  loopholes  the  stir 
among  those  savage  legions,  and  the  night 
fell  on  the  boom  of  the  Indian  drum  and 
the  shriek  of  the  war-whoop,  we  did  not 
think  that  the  morning  would  find  us  alive. 
Each  man  indeed  of  our  little  band  fought 
like  a  hero,  and  each  attack  was  success- 


fully repultted,  but  with  every  conflict  our 
powder  waxed  lower,  until  at  length  our 
last  shot  was  fired. 

Meanwhile  mid-winter  drew  near,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  wildest  weather.  One  day 
the  fiercest  storm  which  had  raged  that 
season  swept  over  the  land.  The  wind 
howled  through  the  leafless  forest,  like 
the  spirit  of  desolation,  at  intervals  dash- 
ing down  some  ancient  tree  with  a  re- 
sounding crash.  The  snow  swept  by  us 
in  whirling  columns,  that  blinded  our  eyes, 
and  the  intense  cold  penetrated  every 
cranny  of  our  badly-joined  and  ill-warmed 
blockhouse,  and  almost  froze  us  at  the 
loopholes  where  we  still  held  our  all  but 
useless  watch. 

The  raging  of  the  storm  swelled  above 
the  din  of  the  Indian  camp,  and  we  almost 
hoped  its  violence  would  keep  them  with- 
in their  wigwams,  when,  suddenly,  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  a  dozen  long  flashes 
of  light  shot  through  the  rushing  maze  of 
snow,  right  over  our  heads. 

^'It  can  not  be  lightning?"  said  the 
youngest  among  us. 

^*It  is  a  flight  of  burning  arrows!" 
cried  our  brave  old  captain.  "  They  are 
firing  the  blockhouse  I"  and  followed  by 
half  thS  party,  he  rushed  to  the  upper 
floor,  to  assure  himself  that  no  arrows 
were  quivering  among  the  timbers. 

The  next  moment  a  triumphant  yell, 
loud  as  if  from  a  thousand  throats,  burst 
from  our  unseen  enemy,  as  a  red  light 
darted  up  past  our  loopholes,  and  the 
dense  smoke  of  brushwood  came  pouring 
through  them.  The  burning  arrows  were 
but  a  feint  to  distract  our  attention  while 
they  fired  our  refuge  from  below,  and,  to 
our  horror,  we  could  perceivein  the  ruddy 
glare  that  the  fagots  were  piled  high 
around  our  walls,  which  time  and  the  in- 
tense heats  of  summer  had  rendered  dry 
as  touchwood.  For  the  hundredth  time 
that  winter  we  arraigned  the  inhuman 
custom  of  employing  savage  allies,  who, 
now  that  war  was  over,  subjected  us  to  its 
worst  horrors.  But  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost,  and  every  man  and  wo- 
man in  the  building  rushed  down  to  the 
basement,  into  which  a  covered  trench  led 
from  the  lake,  and  water  was  thrown 
freely  on  the  conflagration. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  somo 
combustible  must  have  been  mingled  with 
the  brushwood,  for  the  flames  but  hissed 
and  sparkled  beneath  the  descending  tor- 
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rents,  and  then  rose  his/her  than  before. 
Higher,  and  still  higner,  fiercer  and 
Btronger,  despite  onr  ntmost  efforts,  nntil 
the  fire  bad  obtained  a  firm  hold  nponthe 
building,  leaping  in  tongues  of  flickering 
flame,  that  seemed  to  lick  our  devoted 
-walls,  roaring  and  crackling  as  they  mount- 
ei)  upwards,  nntil  we  could  hear  them 
rioting  in  fearful  revelry  upon  the  roof, 
'whild  the  thick  juniper  smoke,  with  its 
overpowering  fragrance,  filled  every  cham- 
ber to  sufibcation,  and  the  so  lately  inclem- 
ent blockhouse  almost  scorched  us  as  we 
stood. 

It  was  but  too  evident  that  our  habita- 
tion was  doomed — nothing  could  save  it, 
nor,  as  it  qeemed,  ourselves  against  the 
fate  which  made  it  our  funeral  pyre.  As 
a  last  refuge  from  the  overwhelming  heat 
and  smoke,  we  descended  to  the  basement, 
though  the  roaring  of  the  flames  above 
onr  heads,  and  the  crashing  of  timbers 
as  the  upper  floors  began  to  crumble  and 
fall,  warned  us  that  the  end  w^  close  at 
band.  Then  friends  grasped  each  other's 
hands  in  a  last  farewell ;  and  men  held  to 
their  aching  hearts  the  trembling  dear 
ones  they  were  powerless  to  save.  None 
but  ourselves  can  know  the  anguish  of 
that  moment ;  and  as  if  to  add  another 
pang  to  onr  sufferings,  above  the  howling 
of  the  storm,  and  the  crackling  of  the 
flames,  rose  the  fierce  yells  and  whoops  of 
our  victorious  foes. 

^  Suddenly  a  voice  broke  the  despairing 
silence.     '*  Let  us  try  the  trench." 

The  words  were  like  a  galvanic  shock 
infiising  new  life.  For  though  the  attempt 
proposed  was  beset  with  many  difficulties, 
though  the  result  was  more  than  doubt- 
ful, and  might  but  lead  to  capture,  still  it 
held  out  a  chance  of  rescue  from  a  most 
horrible  death.  With  an  eager  shout  men 
seized  the  nearest  pickaxes,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  well-end  of  the  trench  was 
laid  bare,  discovering  a  pointed  aqueduct 
some  ^ye  feet  high,  half  filled  with  water 
frozen  over. 

Along  this  passage  we  resolved  to  try 
our  fortune ;  so  sending  ahead  our  axe- 
men to  clear  the  outer  end — ^which  de- 
bouched upon  the  lake — of  the  logs  and 
brush  concealing  it  from  view,  we  crept 
on  hands  and  knees  into  the  narrow  tun- 
nel. 

Our  escape  was  not  too  soon,  for  as  I 
entered  last,  the  blockhouse  fell  with  a 
Budden  crash,  grazing  me  with  the  splin- 
tered rafterS)  and  blocking  up  the  entrance 


to  the  trench,  while  we  were  almost  stifled 
by  the  rush  of  smoke  which  swept  through 
as  though  it  had  been  a  funnel.  As  we 
crept  slowly  on,  in  doubt  and  darkness 
and  thick  smoke,  grazed  by  the  rugged 
timbers,  and  torn  by  the  depending  icicles, 
I  many  times  thought  we  should  not  live 
to  reach  the  outlet,  and  that  we  had  but 
exchanged  one  death  for  another.  But 
with  bent  heads  and  closed  lips  we  held 
on,  battling  sternly  for  life ;  even  the  little 
ones  without  a  murmur  groping  along  the 
frozen  way,  nntil  at  length  the  openioi; 
was  gained,  the  last  barrier  broken,  and 
we  issued  in  safety  out  upon  the  ice, 
though  we  knew  not  what  fate  to  meet. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  which 
met  our  eyes.  It  was  as  though  they  had 
opened  on  a  world  of  flre.  li^lames  were 
every  where ;  roaring  and  heaving  before 
US  in  burning  waves  up  to  the  lurid  sky, 
rolling  in  fiery  surges  almost  to  our  feet; 
while  the  snow  and  ice  flashed  crimson  in 
the  nniversal  radiance,  and  the  passing 
snow-flakes  glowed  like  gems  as  they  flit- 
ted by.  The  flre  had  canght  the  woods, 
and  it  was  already  sweeping  onward  like 
a  burning  deluge;  for  though  the  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  the  storm  had  swept  it 
from  the  leafless  branches,  while  the  sap 
not  having  yet  risen,  the  trees  were  at  the 
dryest.  The  vengeance  of  our  ruthless 
assailants  had  reverted  on  their  own  heads, 
and  we  could  hear,  above  the  turmoil  of 
the  fire,  the  affrighted  shrieks  and  yells  of 
the  incendiaries  as  they  fled  before  the 
swiftly-pursuing  flames. 

The  Indian  leaguer  was  ended,  but  well- 
nigh  as  terrible  a  foe  remained  in  the  con- 
flagratioh  they  had  kindled,  which,  as 
morning  broke  and  the  storm  passed,  we 
could  see  spreading  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Leaping  wildly  from  tree  to  tree, 
clothing  them  in  a  garb  brighter  than 
their  autumnal  foliage ;  then,  as  it  sped 
on,  leaving  their  lofly  trunks  a  wilderness 
of  giant  torches,  which  would  blaze  for 
days. 

Silently  we  stood  upon  the  ice  gazing 
on  the  fiery  landscape,  with  the  bleak 
wind  piercing  us  through,  until  we  shiver- 
ed, despite  the  neighborhood  of  the  flames, 
and  though  deeply  thankful  to  bo  spared, 
weary,  helpless,  and  well-nigh  overwhelm- 
ed by  our  ntter  desolation.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, could  exceed  our  wretchedness,  for 
we  were  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from 
our  nearest  countrymen,  and  the  burning 
land  before  ns  could  neither  afford  shelter 
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to  our  children's  heads,  nor  food  to^  as- 
suage the  hanger  which  already  made 
them  wail.  Nor  was  there  hetter  pros- 
pect for  the  fatm*e,  since  all  the  game  the 
woods  contained  had  either  fled  or  perish- 
ed in  the  flames;  and  though  the  lake 
abounded  with  fish,  and  though  we  had 
axes  to  cut  through  the  ice,  we  had  neither 
hooks  nor  spears  to  capture  its  treasures. 

The  only  scheme  our  despair  could  de- 
vise was  to  travel  on  the  ice  along  the 
shore,  in  the  hope  that*  ere  long  some  con- 
siderable river  might  check  the  progress 
of  the  fire,  and  tlmt  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  ravages  we  might,  by  the  help  of  our 
axes,  be  able  to  sustain  life  in  the  bush 
until  spring  came  on,  when  our  country- 
men might  discover  our  retreat.  It  was 
an  unpromising  plan,  but  we  had  no  other 
resource,  and  at  once  we  set  forth  upon 
our  melancholy  pilgrimage,  traveling  on 
the  strip  of  ice  between  the  bumins  forest 
and  the  open  lake,  which  heaved  blue  and 
cheerily  in  the  sunlight.  But  that  tumult- 
uous sea  of  fire,  in  all  its  fearful  splendor, 
stretched  unbrokenly  before  us,  mounting 
hills  and  leaping  water-courses  in  its  re- 
sistless Airy,  until  we  almost  despaired. 
When  night  overtook  ns,  the  only  place 
of  repose  we  could  discover  was  a  nook 
among  the  lake-side  rocks,  which  shelter- 
ed us  from  the  wintry  blast ;  and  we  were 
thankful  for  a  solitary  fish  found  stranded 
on  the  ice  to  divide  among  the  little  ones. 

Had  not  the  fire  tempered  the  air,  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  us  would  have  lived 


till  morning;  as  it  was,  we  sufiered  great- 
ly, and  our  stifiened  and  weary  limbs  were 
scarce  able  to  bear  us  on  our  way.  But 
it  was  our  only  chance,  and  we  again  toil- 
ed on,  the  lighter  and  more  enduring  wom- 
en appearing  to  suffer  less  than  we  did. 
On  the  third  day  we  could  go  no  further. 
What  our  Indian  foes  had  begun,  cold 
and  exhaustion  had  completed ;  and  after 
all  our  struggles  we  lay  auietlydown  to 
die  in  a  cave  beside  the  lake.  There  was 
neither  weeping  nor  wailing  now.  Chil- 
dren lay  scarcely  conscious  on  their  par- 
ents' knees ;  and  hand  in  hand,  husbands 
and  wives  awaited  the  coming  vi8itant,who 
would  relieve  them  of  all  their  suflerings. 

Our  last  night  seemed  closing  in,  when, 
above  the  still  continuous  roar  of  the 
flames,  rose  a  shout  of  white  men,  and  the 
next  moment  a  party  appeared  before  the 
cave.  They  were  Americans  from  Mich&- 
la  Mackinac,  where  the  heavy  cloud  of 
smoke  along  the  northern  shore  had 
awakened  fears  for  the  British  post,  and 
our  former  enemies  had  nobly  dispatched 
a  bateau  across  the  lak^  to  rescue  us  if 
needful ;  the  crew,  finding  the  blockhouse 
burned,  had  tracked  ns  across  the  ice,  and 
overtaken  us  just  in  time  to  save  our  lives. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Mackinac 
more  dead  than  alive ;  and  though  we  re- 
ceived every  kindness,  it  was  long  ere  we 
recovered  the  effects  of  our  recent  hard- 
ships and  exposure,  or  ceased  to  remem- 
ber with  horror  the  incidents  of  that  siege 
we  had  undergone  in  peace-time. 


from   Fraier*!   Mftgailiia 


ATLANTIC      TELEGRAPH      DIFFICULTIES- 


In  carrying  out  any  scheme  of  Atlantic 
telegraphy  there  are  two  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted — ^icebergs  and  rocky  bottoms. 
I  entertain  the  opinion  that  both  may  be 
avoided ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  at  once 
that  the  chances  of  doing  so  are  confined 
within  narrow  limits. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  ])roceed  to 
consider  the  iceberg  difficulties  which 
appear  to  beset  most  of  the  proposed 
schemes  of  Atlantio  telegraphy. 


Some  suppose  that  it  is  practicable  to 
lay  down  a  cable  fi'om  Ireland,  or  Scot- 
land, to  Iceland ;  thenco  to  Greenland ; 
and  thence  to  Labrador.  Few,  however, 
seem  to  have  any  faith  in  such  a  scheme, 
and  it  is  so  generally  opposed  as  to  require 
merely  a  passing  notice. 

The  supporters  of  this  line,  availing 
themselves  of  the  fact  that  icebergs  are, 
general,  absent  from  the  south-west 


m 


coasts  of  Greenland  at  the  close  of  the 
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year,  contend  that  there  would  be  no  dif-  ^ 
nculty  in  landing  a  cable  at  Jnlianshaab, 
Tessermnit,  or  some  other  fiord.  Bat 
considering  that  there  is  nsually  impene- 
trable ice  off  those  coasts  for  eight  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  that  is,  from  January 
until  September,  it  is  obvious  no  attempt 
to  lay  down  a  cable  could  be  made  during 
the  period  when  such  a  formidable  ol^ 
stade  prevails ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  any  operations  of  the  kmd  could 
be  successfully  conducted  in  the  other 
months,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  stormy 
weather,^nd  the  ice  being  frequently  not 
cleared  off  until  the  autumn  is  far  ad- 
vanced. 

This  portion  of  Greenland  was  so  com- 
pletely blockaded  in  August,  1860,  by  drift 
ice,  that  the  Bulldog,  under  M'Glintock, 
could  not  approach  within  forty-five  miles 
of  it ;  and  considerable  difilculty  was  ex- 
perienced in  reaching  Jnlianshaab  fiord  on 
the  29th  of  September  1  It  was  after- 
wards intended  to  sound  into  Tessermuit 
fiord  (considered  the  most  likely  place  to 
afford  security  for  a  cable) ;  but  the  de- 
sign had  to  be  abandoned,  the  vessel  be- 
ing unabfe  to  approach  within  forty  mUes 
of  the  fiord,  owing  to  a  south-east  wind 
having  brought  up  a  quantity  of  ice  from 
Cape  Farewell.  This  occurred  in  the  early 
part  of  October  I 

As  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  the  same 
objections  hqjd  with  equal  force.  There 
may  be  deep  water  leading  into  Hamilton 
Inlet,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  a  & 
vorable  place ;  and  the  strong  outflowing 
current,  said  to  have  its  source  in  a  lake 
situated  far  inland,  may  prevent  icebergs 
passing  into  it ;  yet,  considering  the  prob- 
ability that  in  certain  seasons  this  current 
will  have  a  diminished  force,  that  the  en- 
trance is  exposed  to  N.N  J2.  gales,  which 
frequently  drive  icebergs  on  the  coast,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  place  in 
question  will  occasionally  be  quite  unsuit- 
fible  as  a  transatlantic  telegraph  terminus. 
Besides,  the  soundings  obtained  by  M'Clin- 
tock  off  Hamilton  inlet  show  a  very  un- 
even bottom,  indicating  any  thing  but  a 
snitable  bed  for  a  cable. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  every  portion 
of  the  North  American  sea-board  north  of 
Ca^m  Race,  in  Newfoundland,  is  render- 
ed more  or  less  difficult  as  a  landing  place 
in  c(Hisequence  of  the  firequent  grounding 
of  the  icebergs  which  are  constantly  being 
drifted  out  otd3affin's  Bay  through  Davis' 
Strait.    A  long  line  of  icebergs  was  ob< 


served  by  Sir  James  C.  Rosa  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
— ^both  to  the  north  and  the  south — "  cer- 
tainly twenty  miles  each  way."  In  June, 
1889,  the  Brilliant,  from  Quebec,  met 
with  a  body  of  ice  about  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  which  detained  her  three  days,  and 
she  only  ffot  rid  of  it  aft^r  running  about 
ninety  mues  to  the  south.  On  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  masses  of  ice  are  fre« 
quentiy  seen  stranded,  or  floating  about, 
ail  the  year  round :  on  the  last  occasion  of 
laying  the  telegraph  cable,  it  had  to  be 

I)ayed  out  between  small  icebergs ;  while 
ast  year  a  large  one  lay  aground  off  the 
harbor  of  St.  John's  as  late  as  the  2d  of 
October.  Sir  E.  Belcher  counted  eighty 
icebergs  at  a  time  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. 

Strong  doubts  may  be  entertained  of 
there  being  any  other  place  for  landing  a 
cable  except  on  the  line  of  coast  between 
White  Bay  and  Conception  Bay.  This 
part  of  Newfoundland  is  remarkably 
characterized  by  numerous  gorges,  val- 
leys, and  deep  nords,  which  run  seaward 
in  a  N.N.E.  or  N.E.  direction.  It  is  un- 
questionable that  these  depressions,  and 
their  bounding  ridges,  respectively  cor- 
respond to  what  geologists  call  synclinal 
ana  anticlinal  curves  of  stratification.  As 
shown  by  Jukes,  the  rocks  in  that  part 
have  been  thrown  into  numerous  rapid 
undulations,  so  that  no  geologist  would 
hesitate  to  afiirm  that  the  same  features 
characterize  the  sea  bottom  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  into  the  Atlantic — that 
they  belong,  in  short,  to  that  widely  ex* 
tended  system  of  earth -crust  flexures 
which  have  given  to  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  the  east  coast  lines  of 
North  America  their  S.S.W.  and  N.N.E. 
direction. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  assumed 
that  every  one  of  the  Newfoundland  fiords 
is  continued  into  the  Atlantic  in  the  form 
of  a  deep-water  channel,  bounded  on  each 
side  by  shoals,  or  a  submarine  ridge. 
Now  it  is  only  in  the  deepest  parts  of  a 
channel  of  this  kind  that  a  telegraphic 
cable  would  have  a  chance  of  lyin^  in  se- 
curity; because  it  is  obvious  that  no  iceberg 
which  is  able  to  float  over  its  bounding 
ridges  could  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine. 

It  is  proposed  to  land  the  cable  at  New 
Perlican,  in  Trinity  Bay,  where  a  channel 
with  a  muddy  bottom  has  been  discovered 
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by  Orlebar,  captain  in  charge  of  the  New- 
foundland survey.  The  channel  varies 
fi'om  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  fathoms  in  depth,  there 
being  two  hundred  fathoms  a  few  miles 
from  the  harbor.  So  far  this  place  is  fa- 
vorably circumstanced.  But  there  is  this 
great  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  laying 
a  telegraph  cable:  it  must  be  carried 
about  two-and-a-half  degrees  of  longitude, 
for  the  parallel,  beyond  Orlebar's  sound- 
ings, before  reachiug  the  great  "  deep-sea 
bed  "  of  the  Atlantic,  as  the  intermediate 
space,  judging  from  Dayman's  soundings, 
can  not  be  said  to  exceed  the  depth  of  two 
hundred  fathoms.  This  being  the  case,  a 
cable  will  be  extremely  liable  to  get  de- 
stroyed, unless  it  is  laid  on  a  bottom  be- 
yond the  reach  of  large,  heavy  icebergs, 
many  of  which  are  doubtless  carried  over, 
and  stranded  on,  the  space  alluded  to  by 
the  force  of  that  portion  of  the  Arctic 
current  winch  passes  through  the  channel 
between  Newfoundland  and  the  off-lying 
Grand  Bank,  especially  during  heavy  gales 
from  the  east.  This  point  requires  very 
careful  investigation,  considering  that  Sir 
John  Ross  observed  several  icebergs 
aground  in  Baffin's  Bay  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  fathoms  water:  they  have  also 
been  seen  stranded  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland in  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  fathoms. 

Further,  it  does  not  follow,  because  Or- 
lebar has  discovered  a  fiivorable  line  of 
soundings  in  Trinity  Bay,  that  less  depths 
do  not  occur  further  out.  The  fact  of  his 
deepest  soundings  having  been  obtained 
nearest  to  the  land  ought  to  serve  as  a 
camion  in  our  reasoning  on  this  subject. 

The  difficulties  may  be  avoided  by  con- 
tinuing Orlebar's  deepest  line  of  soundings 
in  a  I^.N.E.  direction  (which  it  is  hip-'^jr 
probable  will  be  that  of  the  deep  channel 
connected  with  Trinity  Bay)  until  the 
edge  of  the  two-hundred-fathoms  plateau 
is  reached — ^probably  somewhere  about 
4H«>  N.  lat.,  and  5  li«>  W.  long.  By  laying 
down  a  cable  in  the  direction  suggested 
there  is  every  chance  of  its  being  pro- 
tected on  the  east  by  any  ridges  which 
may  run  out  from  Baccaiiea  Island  and 
Cape  St.  Francis ;  but  to  la^  it  down  re- 
gardless of  these  considerations  will,  it  is 
much  to  be  apprehended,  result  in  as  sig- 
nal a  failure  as  that  which  befel  the  former 
undertaking. 

What  the  effect  would  be  on  a  cable 
laid  on  a  bottom  in  loss  than  one  hundred 


and  thirty  fathoms  may  be  readily  con* 
ceived  after  reading  the  following  account 
by  Couthoy  of  a  large  iceberg  which  he 
saw  '^  aground  in  1822  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  in 
43^18'  W.  lat.,  48«>  30'  W.  long.  Sounding 
three  miles  inside  of  it  the  depth  was  found 
to  be  one  hundred  and  five  fathoms ;  and 
as  the  water  deepens  rapidly  toward  the 
edge  of  the  bank  the  berg  must  have  been 
in  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one 
hundred  and  thirty  £Eithoms.  There  was 
a  heavy  sea  running  at  the  time,  causing 
it  to  rock  and  oscillate  to  and  fro  with  a 
heavy  grinding  noise  distinctly  audible 
to  all  on  board."    On  another  occasion — 

"  In  the  month  of  August,  1827,  while  cross- 
ing the  Grand  Banks,  in  lat.  40^  00'  N.,  long. 
48**  W.,  Mr.  C.  passed  within  less  than  a  mile 
of  a  large  berg,  which  was  stranded  in  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  fathoms  of  water. 
The  wind  was  light,  but  a  heavy  swell  was 
running  from  the  westward,  and  the  huge  pile 
could  be  distinctly  seen  to  rock  and  shake  vio- 
lently as  it  ground  heavily  down  into  its  bed 
with  every  surge.  The  vessel  was  sufficiently 
near  for  Mr.  C.  to  perceive  distinctly  large 
fi'agments  of  rock  and  quantities  of  earthy 
matter  imbedded  in  the  side  of  the  iceberg,  and 
to  see  from  the  foreyard  that  the  water,  for  at  least 
a  quarter  oif  a  mile  round  it,  was  full  of  mud, 
stirred  up  from  the  bottom  by  the  violent  roll- 
ing and  crushing  of  the  mass.  This  move- 
ment was  accompanied  by  a  harsh  grating 
noise,  with  occasional  cracking  reports  resem- 
bling those  produced  by  blasting  rocks,  which 
might  have  been  heard  at*  a  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles.  The  height  of  this  berg  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  C.  at  from  fifty  to  seventy 
feet,  and  its  length  at  four  hundred  yards. — 
Silliman*s  American  JoumaL  voL  xliiL  pp. 
15a,  157." 

•  Considering  all  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  noticed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
practicability  of  landing  a  cable  on  the 
other  dde  of  the  Atlantio  is  limited  to  a 
very  small  extent  of  coast.  Great  doubts 
may  be  entertained  that  it  could  be  land- 
ed any  where  south  of  Trinity  Bay,  or 
much  to  the  north  of  it.  Possibly  some 
of  the  fiords  between  White  Bay  and 
Cape  Bonavista  would  even  be  more  suit- 
able than  Trinity  Bay,  as  the  cable  in  this 
case  would  be  carried  more  to  the  west, 
and  out  of  the  way  of  the  large  icebergs 
which  are  carried  through  the  channel  be- 
tween the  banks  and  St.  John^s ;  and  aa 
the  in-shore  portion  of  the  Arctic  current, 
further  noilh,  passes  through  the  Strait 
of  Belie  Isle,  (running  at  the  rato  of  two 
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miles  an  hour  in  favorable  weather,  and 
dragging  with  it,  sometimes  against  the 
prevailing  south-west  winds,  numbers  of 
the  small  icebergs  which  are  constantly 
seen  hugging  the  Labrador  coast,)  we 
need  not  be  under  any  apprehension  of 
dangers  from  that  side.  Some  of  the 
fiords  are  so  deep  that  they  can  not  be 
anchored  in ;  and  tliere  is  one  in  Exploits 
Bay,  scarcely  a  mile  wide,  with  an  un- 
fathomed  bottom  in  the  middle,  and  at 
the  sides  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
fathoms  water,  quite  under  the  difis  on 
the  shore. 

The  reader  is  now  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  between  Ireland  and  Newfound- 
laud  there  is  a  vast  submarine  plain  thir- 
teen hundred  nautical  miles  in  "width, 
averaging  two  miles  in  depth  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  a  comparatively  shallow  plateau 
seldom  more  than  two  hundred  iathoms 
deep.  The  outer  marginal  slope  of  the 
Newfoundland  plateau  seems  to  be  rather 
steep,  but  it  is  apparently  less  so  than  the 
one  characterizing  the  Irish  plateau. 

The  various  groups  of  islands  occurring 
in  the  southera  portion  of  the  North  At- 
lantic show  that  numerous  pinnacles  rise 
suddenly  out  of  its  deep  bed ;  but  the 
space  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland 
is  remarkably  free  from  eminences  of  the 
kind.  All  the  ineqaalities  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  are  a  few  undulations  about 
midway,  with  swells  rising  from  one  thou- 
sand  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  sea-bed.  About  three 
hundred  miles  west  of  Scotland  the  Rockall 
Bank  occurs;  while  further  north,  the 
Shetlands,  Iceland,  and  the  FarOe  Isles 
are  the  principal  land  surfaces  unconnect- 
ed with  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
America,  or  the  British  Islands. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  two-miles- 
deep  plain  between  Ireland  and  New- 
foundland appears  to  be  extremely  favor- 
able for  a  telegraph  cable,  being  unaffect- 
ed probably  either  by  tidal  movements, 
drift  streams,  currents,  or  tempests.  Some 
of  these  agencies  may  slightly  affect  a 
bottom  at  the  depth  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred fathoms,  as  shown  by  the  ripi^ling 
of  the  water  on  a  calm  day,  when  the  tidal 
movement,  perhaps  aided  by  Rennell's 
Current,  passes  over  shoals  of  from  forty 
to  sixty  fathoms  water  in  the  English 
Channel ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  the  force  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  may  be  sensibly  felt  at  a  consider- 


able depth ;  but  in  its  abysses  it  may 
rather  be  inferred  that  there  reigns  a  com- 
parative stillness. 

The  following  remarkable  circumstance, 
recorded  by  Dayman,  is  strongly  corrob- 
orative of  the  view  just  stated;  Sound- 
ing on  one  occasion  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  at  a  depth  of  twenty-two  hun- 
dred fathoms,  a  large  quantity  of  extra 
line,  about  four  hundred  yards  more  than 
necessary,  was  purposely  paid  out.  When 
the  line  was  hauled  i^  the  extra  portion 
came  up  in  one  entangled  mass,  just  as  it 
had  coiled  itself  on  the  bottom,  and  it  was 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  ooze, 
showing  that  the  extra  portion  had  de- 
scended nearly  perpendicularly.  If  any 
under-current  had  existedit would  have 
carried  the  line  away  from  the  perpendic- 
ular in  proportion  to  its  strength. 

Another  circumstance  bearing  on  this 
point,  but  referring  specially  to  a  compar- 
atively shallow  depth,  may  be  noticed. 
Hoskyn  brought  up  by  the  dredge  from  a 
depth  of  somewhat  less  than  one  hundred 
fatnoms,  off  the  Galway  coast,  a  large 
quantity  of  gravel  and  small  stones ;  the 
latter  had  generally  one  side — evidently 
the  under  one — clean,  while  the  other  and 
upper  surfaces  were  more  or  less  incrust- 
ed  with  small  zoOphytes :  there  were  also 
occasionally  shells  (Crania  and  Chiton) 
adhering  to  them.  Clearer  evidence  could 
not  be  adducKsd  to  prove  that  at  the  incon- 
siderable depth  mentioned  the  sea  bottom 
is  scarcely  affected  by  the  swell  of  an  At- 
lantic storm. 

Hoskyn  in  his  reports  records  a  sound- 
ing taken  in  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms  off  the  Connemara  coast,  which 
yielded,  with  the  usual  mud,  several  an- 
gular stones  —  greenstone,  etc. — half  an 
inch  square.  This  fact  may  be  thought 
to  invalidate  Dayman's  conclusion;  be- 
cause if  the  stones  had  not  been  transport- 
ed by  a  current — ^how  did  they  get  to  the 
place  where  they  occurred  ?  It  may  be 
answered — ^as  these  stones  occur  at  the 
foot  of  the  marginal  slo^e  of  the  two-hun- 
dred-fathoms plateau,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  have  settled  down  the  slope  from 
the  edge  of  the  latter  place  into  deep  wa- 
ter. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  facts  just  men- 
tioned, and  consider  how  they  bear  on  the 
project  of  laying  and  maintaining  an  At- 
lantic telegraph  cable.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  consistence  of  the  deep-sea 
mud — ^particularly  its  superficial  portion, 
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where  it  must  be  highly  charged  with  wa- 
ter— also  tl^e  great  force  which  the  press- 
ure of  the  ocean  at  sach  depths  most  ex- 
ert—  this  favorable  conclnsion  may  be 
drawn,  that  a  cable  would  soon  sink  into 
and  be  rapidly  covered  np  by  the  deposit. 

The  resalt  stated  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  to  occur ;  but  the  pezt  point  might 
be  considered  somewhat  doubtiol,  namely, 
would  a  cable  thus  circumstanced  escape 
the  ravages  of  boring  animals  ? 

Only  a  few  years  ago  few  would  have 
conceived  it  possible  for  a  cable  in  deep 
water  to  be  attacked  by  perforating  shells, 
as  it  was  generally  believed  that  neither 
these  nor  any  other  creatures  could  live 
in  depths  much  beyond  two  hundred  fath- 
oms. Opinions  on  this  point,  however, 
have  of  late  undergone  a  remarkable 
change;  for  it  has  already  been  shown 
that  a  variety  of  invertebrate  animals  ex- 
ist ifithin  a  range  reaching  downwards  to 
fourteen  hundred  &thoms  or  even  more. 

But,  would  a  cable  laid  down  in  deep 
water  escape  the  ravages  of  boring  ani- 
mals ?  Neither  the  facts  of  experience, 
nor  of  zoology,  will  enable  us  to  answer 
the  question  either  affirmatively  or  in 
the  negative.  A  perforating  shell,  called 
Xylophaga  dorscUis^  is  known  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  hempen  coating  and 
gutta-percha  of  a  telegraph  cable  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean;  but  this 
was  in  shallow  water — ^"  between  sixty 
and  seventy  fathoms." 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  deep-water 
cable  is  known  to  have  been  bored  into ; 
therefore,  as  long  as  we  remain  without 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  possibility  ought  not  to  be  accept- 
ed as  a  reality.  The  subject,  however,  is 
one  requiring  the  most  serious  attention. 
The  low  temperature  peculiar  to  abyssal 
water  may  act  as  a  safeguard,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  question  whether  any  knoton 
boring  animals  could  live  in  it. 

Reverting  to  the  sea-bottom  difficulties, 
our  attention  may  next  be  directed  to 
those  likely  to  be  met  with  ^  on  the  great 
slope  of  the  Irish  two-hundred-fathoms 
plateau."  There  are  strong  geological 
gounds  for  believing  that  this  slope  was 
formed  by  the  Atiantio  when  the  plateau 
was  a  land -surface.  Like  many  other 
slopes  which  margin  the  sea,  it  is  doubt- 
less marked  with  precipices  and  ledges. 

The  slope  evidentiy  varies  in  steepness 
in  different  places.  According  to  the 
soundings  made  by  Dayman  and  Hoskyn, 


its  inclination  differs  considerably  be- 
tween Erris  Head,  in  Mayo,  and  Cape 
Clear.  Off  the  Kerry  coast  it  varies  from 
five  hundred  and  forty-eight  to  one  thou* 
sand  feet  in  the  mile  ;*  the  lowest  incline 
being  due  west  of  the  last-named  head- 
land, and  the  "steepest"  nearly  on  the 
parallel  of  Valentia,  that  is,  in  "fifly- 
one  degrees  thirty-five  minutes"  N.  lat. 
(Hoskyn.)  Passmg  to  the  north,  the 
greatest  decrease  of  inclination  occurs  off 
Galway,  or  rather  due  west  of  the  south 
side  of  Galway  Bay ;  in  this  parallel  the 
dip  is  only  four  hundred  feet  in  the  mile, 
wnile  nowhere  further  north  does  it  ap- 
pear to  exceed  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  North  of  the  parallel  of  Erris  Head 
there  is,  apparently,  an  easier  ascent  from 
deep  water ;  but  this  is  not  real ;  it  is 
caused  by  the  edge  of  the  plateau  in  this 
part  trending  rapidly  toward  the  land, 
and  the  line  of  soundings  having  been 
taken  obliquely  to  the  trend. 

As  to  the  plateau,  it  is  of  greater  width 
or  latitudinal  extent  off  Galway  Bay  than 
any  where  else  on  the  Irish  coast.  It 
stretches  .out  into  the  Atiantio  to  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles ;  and  although 
a  large  number  of  soundings  have  been 
taken  both  by  Yidal  and  Hoskyn,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  a  rock  occurring  over  the 
whole  space.  The  bottom  consists  of  mud, 
fine  sand,  and  occasionally  gravel,  all 
more  or  loss  mixed  with  foraminiferouB 
and  molluscous  shells.  The  surface  is  in 
general  slightly  undulating :  on  the  "  Por- 
cupine Bank,"  situated  near  the  edge  of 
the  plateau,  it  is  only  sixty  fathoms  below 
the  sea-level :  from  this  shoal  toward  the 
land  the  water  gradually  deepens,  reach- 
ing near  midway  a  depth  of  about  two 
hundred  fathoms ;  next,  it  gradually  be- 
comes shallower  as  we  approach  the  Bay 
of  Gdway. 

The  plateau  further  south,  as  for  ex- 
ample off  Kerry,  possesses  features  of 
another  character.  It  is  not  a  slightly 
undulating  surface,  but  rather  a  long  nar- 
row ridge,  a  Atde  under  twenty  miles  in 
width,  which  runs  somewhat  parallel  to, 
and  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  the  coast.  Between  it  and  the 
land  there  is  a  broad  submarine  valley, 
which,  off  Valentia,  sinks  to  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  fathoms  in  depth — more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  mile.    This  sub« 


*  One  thousand  feet  in  a  mile  is  a  steep  inclins 
for  the  aide  ef  a  moimtain. 
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marine  vaHey  originates  in  tbe  deepest 
part,  already  alluded  to,  of  the  plateau  off 
Galway  Bay,  and  continues  to  deepen 
pretty  regularly  in  its  extension  to  the 
south,  until  it  merges  into  the  general 
level  of  the  two-miles-deep  plain,  appar- 
ently about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
parallel  of  Cape  Clear. 

Whatever  the  substratum  of  the  pla- 
teau off  Galway  may  consist  of,  the  sur- 
face for  nearly  two  hundred  miles  out  is 
ur  doubtedly  clay  and  sand,  with  occasion- 
ally gravel.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
sea-bottom  off  Kerry. 

Captain  Dayman  ran  aline  of  soundings 
across  the  submarine  valley,  and  in  t^iree 
successive  casts,  made  over  a  space  of 
some  miles,  and  in  depths  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
fathoms,  he  touched  a  bottom  consisting 
of  "rock;"  while  on  the  outside  or  west- 
em  slope  of  the  ridge,  he  aofain  touched 
"  rock  "  in  five  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms. 
This  last  sounding  is  exactly  what  mi&:ht 
have  been  expected ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  ridge,  a  few  miles  in  width, 
rising  out  of  the  two-miles-deep  plain,  in 
some  places  a  thousand  feet  in  tne  mile, 
to  consist  bodily  of  sand,  clay,  or  gravel ; 
although  there  is  every  probability  that 
these  materials  *do  occur  here  and  there 
on  its  surface.    This  steepness,  if  there 
were  no  other  evidence,  is  conclusive  in 
proving  that  the  western  side  of  the  ridge 
IS  rocky  with  ledges  and  cliffs ;  and  this 
conclusion  is  completely  established  by 
the  five  hundred  and  fifty  fkthom  sound- 
ing of  "  rock,"  which  has  been  noticed. 
It  is  also  strongly  supported  by  the  ocur- 
rence  of  the  shell  JDiacina  in  the  mud 
whidi    Hoskyn    brought   up    from    the 
western   base  of  the  ridge,   in   twelve 
hundred  and  forty  fathoms.    ITiis  shell 
^or  rather  its  mollusk)  either  lived  where 
It  was  found,  of  at  a  less  depth  on  the 
slope  of  the  ridge,  down  which  it  gravi- 
tated, after  the  death  of  the  animal,  into 
deeper  water :  in  either  case  a  rocky  or 
stony  bottom  is  indicated,  as  it  is  the  habit 
of  discinas  to  live  attached  to  rocks  and 
stones. 

As  to  the  submarine  valley  lying  between 
the  ridge  and  the  land,  no  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  geological  structure  of  the 
Kerry  coast  would  hesitate  expressing 
his  firm  belief  in  the  soundings  of  ^*  rock^' 
recorded  by  Dayman.  Nor  could  any 
onoi  it  is  but  fiedr  to  mentioni  be  warranted 


in  disbelieving  that  sandy  bottoms  of  con- 
siderable extent  occur  off  that  coast.  In 
general,  the  rocks  forming  the  sea-board  of 
Kerry  are  hard  grits,  slates,  conglomerates, 
and  trap,  the  whole  being  violently  con- 
torted— usually  lying  at  steep  angles — and 
running  (likethe  lofty  rugged  water-sheds 
— ^from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  in  height — ^and  the  interven- 
ing depressions  on  the  adjacent  land)  in  a 
W.S. W.  direction,  or  somewhat  diago- 
nally across  the  submarine  valley,  in  the 
form  of  ridges,  often  with  sharp  edges. 
These  statements  are  made  from  a  person- 
al knowledge  of  the  rocks  of  Kerry,  the 
writer  having  traversed  on  foot  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  coast. 

Agam,  those  isolated  pinnacles,  scatter- 
ed over  the  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
and  towering  above  its  suriace  like  vol- 
canic cones — ^the  "  Skelligs,"  "  Blaskets,** 
and  "  Foze  Rocks  " — are  the  clearest  evi- 
dences that  the  bottom,  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  land,  is  beset  with  ''foul 
ground." 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  statement 
that  a  cable  starting  from  Valentia  would 
be  sixty  miles  shorter  than  if  laid  from 
Galway  Bay;  for  admitting  its  correct- 
ness— which  there  is  some  reason  for 
doubting — what  would  be  the  advantage 
of  saving  sixty  miles  of  cable,  if  by  adopt- 
ing tbe  former  line  seventeen  hundred 
mfles  were  likely  to  be  lost  altogether? 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  on 
the  subject  of  taking  mof^  soundings  in 
the  Atlantic  before    attempting  to    lay 
down  another  telegraph  cable.    For  the 
benefit  of  science  it  is  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary that  the  entire  bed  of  this  ocean 
should  be  better  known  than  it  is;  but  for 
the  purposes  of  telegraphy  all  that  appears 
to  be  required  is  to  make  another  exami- 
nation of  its  shallowest  portions,  and  of  the 
two-miles-deep  plain,  where  Dayman  got 
"  shingle"  ana  "  stones."  A  careful  survey 
of  the  plateau  off  Newfoundland  ought 
also  to  DO  made  in  continuation  of  Orle- 
bar's  line  of  deepest  soundings,  so  as  to 
discover  a  deep  channel,  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  shoals^  over  which  icebergs,  draw- 
ing from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feithoms,  could  not  float.    Orle- 
bar's  soundings  ought  to  be  continued 
right  out  to  the  marginal  slope  of  the 
plateau  in  a  N.N.E.  direction.    Further, 
if  any  doubt  should  still  exist  as  to  a  suit- 
able landing-place  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, it  cannot,  in  this  case,  be  too  strong- 
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\y  urged  on  the  government  to  direct  that 
the  most  careful  researches  be  earned  on 
along  the  Irish  coast  from  Cape  Clear  to 
Erris  Head,  and  as  far  out  as  the  base  of 
the  marginal  slope  of  the  plateau.    If  a 
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practical  use  be  made  of  these  Bugges- 
tions ;  and  if  they  lead  to  a  line  being  se- 
lected, uninfluenced  by  either  personal  or 
local  interests,  the  public  will  have  do 
reason  to  complain  of  the  result. 


From    Chambers'!    Joarnal. 


MIDWAY         THOUGHTS. 


There  have  been  men  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  they  have  never  grown  old; 
green  patriarchs,  who  refuse  allegiance  to 
advancing  Time  to  the  very  last.    Even 
these  must  have  looked  back  on  palmier 
diivs,   and  acknowledged  to  themselves 
thut^  although  not  old,  they  had  once  been 
younger ;  but  to  most  men  there  sooner 
or  later  comes  an  hour  when  they  are 
secretly    obliged    to    confess  that    their 
period  of  micmle  life  at  least  has  been 
overpassed ;  that  they  have  arrived  at  that 
highest  point  which  divides  the  journey 
of  every  one  of  us  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions, the  larger  of  which  most  commonly 
is  behind  us.     Yonder  it  lies,   winding 
among  tiie  checkered  iields,  with  a  hun- 
dred   well  -  remembered    resting  -  places, 
where  we  took  our  pleasure,  without  en- 
joying it  surely  as  wo  ought  to  have  done ; 
so  it  seems,  as  we  here  stand  on  imreturu- 
ing  feet ;  we  knew,  indeed,  from  report, 
that  some  such  hour  as  tliis  was  upon  its 
inexorable  way,  but  we  had  not  realized 
it ;  and  now  we  revisit  those  places  never 
more.    Here  and  there,  indeed,  there  were 
dark  spots,  gloomy  enough  in  contrast 
with  the  sunshine  from  which  we  entered 
them,  and  into  which  we  emerged  afler  a 
very  little  time,  but  from  hence  they  are 
scarcely  visible.    Even  where  a  friend  and 
fellow-traveler  fell  down  and  perished,  so 
strangely  (as  it  seemed)  before  his  time, 
the  rest  of  the  gay  company  Avith  whom 
we  journeyed  soon  closed  up  about  us, 
and  we  forgot  his  loss ;  now  we  perceive 
the  void  ;  as  it  was  with  him,  so  shall  it 
be  with  us ;  we  pitied  him  then ;  but  was 
it  not  better  for  him  to  liave  been  spai"ed 
this  hour,  and  the  contemplation  of  that 
down-hill   road,  all  hid  in   mist  as  yet, 
which  we  must  presently  follow  with  un- 


elastic  tread  ?  How  we  regret  the  time 
misspent  in  his  loved  company ;  when  we 
meet  again,  will  any  of  those  bonds  which 
we  once  thought  so  strong  be  found  to 
have  survived  the  shock  of  Death  and  the 
Mysterious  Change  ?  How  much  of  that 
we  had  in  common,  wo  wonder,  was  eter- 
nal ?  Can  it  be  that  that  companion  of 
so  many  years  was  with  us  so  long  for 
nothinor?  —  that  the  "dear  Jack,'^  the 

"old  fellow,"  the It  is  impossible  to 

pursue  such  a  reflection,  since  a  thousand 
scenes  in  which  he  played  his  part  with 
us  crowd  in  upon  our  memory  suddenly, 
and  the  unbidden  tears  start  to  our  out- 
ward eyes.  Ah,  sad  and  strange  1  We 
never  cared  for  him  so  much  as  at  this 
hour,  when  for  the  first  time  we  seriously 
reflect  that  he  is  not  dead  to  us,  but 
rather  we  to  him.  We  shall  be  dear 
friends  yet,  perhaps,  although  in  adiflferent 
fashion. 

Let  ns  look  again.  The  beginning  of 
that  road  we  have  come  is  in  a  summer 
haze ;  its  colors  are  bright,  but  vague  ;  if 
we  were  happy  in  our  boyhood,  we  scarce- 
ly knew  that  we  were.  Some  have  aver« 
red  this  to  be  the  height  of  happiness ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  happiest  period  of 
human  life  is  that  in  which,  without 
thought  of  any  end  to  the  pleasure,  we 
are  yet  conscious  that  time  is  passing  very 
swiftly.  The  wish  of  the  true  Epicurean 
should  bo  to  be  always  adolescent.  la 
boyhood,  we  are  tethered,  and  do  not 
range  at  will ;  our  lives  are  dependent ; 
our  pleasures  and  sorrows  are  created  for 
us.  But  the  Youth  enfranchised  from 
control,  rosy  with  health,  yet  who  never 
says  to  himself:  "  How  well  I  am  T'  re- 
silient with  superabundant  vigor ;  whoso 
thoughts  might  spring  to  his  lips  in  soogt 
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fio  glad  are  they;  whose  month  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  his  mirth,  bat  it  fills  his  eyes 
also ;  whose  feet  are  not  weary  at  night ; 
whose  heart  is  not  heavy  in  the  morning ! 
— ah  me  I  ah  me !  what  a  lot  is  his !  If 
he  hath  a  secret,  it  is  a  burden  which  he 
joyfully  carries,  and  without  which,  since 
he  has  once  learned  it,  he  can  no  longer 
exist,  but  henceforward  Life  and  Love  are 
inseparable.  By  the  side  of  the  passion- 
flower Love,  buds  and  blows  the  rose  of 
Friendship.  Hitherto,  this  latter  senti- 
ment has  been  shifly,  chanQ:eful,  and  made 
up  of  quarrels  and  reconciliations ;  it  has 
embraced  too  many  to  have  had  a  firm 
hold  of  any  one.  But  henceforth  ^ere 
are  a  chosen  few  with  whose  future  lives 
his  own  is  interwoven.  Fame,  riches, 
rank,  all  earthly  objects  of  later  ambition 
are  feeble  recompenses  indeed  for  the  loss 
of  this  epoch. 

"The  mjrrtle  and  ivy   'twixt    sixteen  and 
twenty 
Are  worth   aU  your  laurels,  however   so 
plenty. 

•  a  ■  ■ 

Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that 

is  hoary, 
What  cares  it  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only 

give  Glory  I" 

Our  head  perhaps  is  not  yet  gray,  but  we 
are  not  less  past  that  palmy  time.    Some 
men  are  gray  in  youth,  and  the  locks  of 
some,  on  the  other  hand.  Time  forgets  to 
silver.    We  may  long  deceive  our  fellow- 
creatures  even  yet,  but  from  this  hour  it 
is  impossible  to  deceive  ourselves.    There 
was  a  certain  monarch  who  once  forbade 
any  man  to  speak  or  hint  in  his  presence 
of  another  and  greater  monarch—Death. 
He  had  lived  an  evil  life,  as  most  of  us, 
it  is  too  probable,  would  have  likewise 
lived  had  we  been  placed  high  as  he,  and 
as  many  of  us,  alas,  have  lived,  who  have 
not  been  placed  so  high ;  and  the  thought 
of  death  was  hateful  to  him.    He  was  an 
old  man,  and  it  was  near.     We  feel  a  pity 
DOW  for  that  poor  crowned  wretch  which 
we  never  felt  before.     Would  it  not  be 
well  if  all  men  should  agree  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  Ago !    There  have 
been  often  men  who  have  resolved  to  be 
young  for  ever,  or  at  least  to  act  as  though 
th<^  were.     One  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  such  a  course  is  found  in 
Shakspeare's  Falstaff.    He  has  depicted 
the  ancient  rake  still  clinging  with  joyless  I 
Dersistence  to  hia  former  pleasures ;  de- 1 


spised,  notwithstanding  bis  wondrous  wit, 
by  the  very  companions  of  his  riot ;  and 
pricked,  every  now  and  then,  through  his 
bull's  hide  of  a  conscience,  by  hideous  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Future.  He  sometimes 
jests  at  it,  but  oHener  makes  sudden  reso- 
lutions of  repentance,  lasting  perhaps  no 
longer  than  the  words  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  but  indicative  enough  of  the 
thoughts  that  are  habitually  harassing 
him.  At  last  he  dies,  and  what  a  scene 
is  that  even  described  to  us  by  such  a 
witness  as  Dame  Quickly  !*  How  infinite- 
ly more  terrible  than  any  that  has  been 
portrayed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  terrify- 
ing !  How  far  truer  tnan  most  genuine 
narratives  of  dissolution  I  The  grim  pen- 
cil of  Fuseli  has  fitly  illustrated  uiis :  cold 
and  stark  the  dead  man  lies,  with  the 
large  hands  crooked  Avith  which  he  has 
been  "  fumbling  with  the  sheets ;"  while 
out  at  the  open  window  we  see  the  new 
moon  shining  down  upon  the  eternal  seas. 
Poor  Sir  John  is  not  an  encouraging 
example  of  those  who  would  fain  ignore 
the  noiseless  steps  of  him  of  the  scythe 
and  hour-glass ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to 
find  one  who  is.  It  is  held  by  even  brave 
men  to  be  a  good  thing  to  know  when 
one  is  beaten ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
graceful  to  own  one's  self  vanquished  by 
the  universal  conqueror.  Time.  Let  us 
strike  our  flag,  then,  with  a  good  grace, 
and  not  have  it  hauled  down  by  boarders. 
The  hour  has  arrived  for  the  recognition 
of  the  mournful  fact  that  Youth  and  we 
have  parted  company. 

"Ah,  Youth,  for  years  full  many  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  w^ere  one ; 
ru  deem  it  but  a  fond  deceit, 
I  can  not  think  that  thou  art  gone. 

«  Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  told, 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  I 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

.  .  .  • 

Life  is  but  Thought ;  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  housemates  still." 

So  sang  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our 


•  **  So  *a  cried  out.  God,  God.  God  I  three  or  four 
times.  Now  I,  tn  comfort  /imi,  bid  him  *a  should  not 
think  of  God  ;  I  hoped  there  was  no  need  to  trouble 
himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet.  So  'a  bade  me 
lay  more  clothes  on  hU  feet.  I  put  my  hand  into 
the  bed,  and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any 
stone ;  then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  so  upward  and 
upward,  and  all  was  as  oold  aft  any  stone." 
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human  Bingers,  gifted  with  a  mind  that 
indeed  seemed  incapable  of  senility,  yet 
even  he  found  the  struggle  utterly  hope- 
less. He  stood  as  we,  and  as  all  that 
come  after  us  shall  stand,  upon  this  self- 
same hill,  and  turned  his  eyes  more  re- 
gretfully than  most  upon  that  sunny  por- 
tion of  the  road  already  traveled ;  for  be- 
f&ides  the  joys  which  surround  us  all  at 
that  happy  epoch,  a  mighty  happiness  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  addition — the  fac- 
ulty divine  of  song.  Whatever  comes 
of  this  in  the  end,  w^rote  one  who  himself 
sang  and  suffered,  "  we  poets  in  our  youth 
begin  in  ^ladness.^'  There  is  no  delight 
so  absorbing  and  so  glorious  as  that  which 
they  experience ;  the  possession  of  the 
fpft  in  question  is  said  to  comfort  them 
even  in  old  age,  but  while  they  are  young 
it  intoxicates  them  with  its  raptures. 

*'  Verse  a  breeze  mid  blcssoms  playing, 
Where  Hope  cluns  feeding  like  a  bee, 
Both  were  mine ;  life  went  a-Maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poetry, 

When  I  was  young. 
Ah,  woeful  When  I 
Alas  the  change  'twixt  Now  and  Then  P 

Bitter  as  may  be  our  own  reflections, 
they  are  not  so  sad,  we  may  be  sure,  as 
were  his  who  wrote  those  lines.  What- 
ever we  have  lost,  he  had  lost  more; 
whatever  tenderest  memories  arise  within 
us  of  the  bygone  hours,  he  had  experi- 
enced them,  and  more ;  and,  however  oril- 
liant  seems  that  part  of  the  way  we  have 
traveled  to  ourselves,  to  him  it  was  bathed 
in  tenfold  splendors. 

When  we  have  journeyed  further,  it  is 
probable  enough  that  the  very  position 
which  we  now  occupy  will  in  its  turn  ap- 
pear fair  and  enviable,  but  it  never  can 
compete  with  the  epoch  of  Adolescence ; 
between  that  and  it  there  is  even  now  a 
great  space,  with  halting-places  upon  it, 
the  memory  of  which  is  very  dear.  Yon- 
der is  the  place,  perhaps,  where  from 
thenceforward  we  walked  no  longer  unac- 
companied; our  sorrows  were  no  more 
our  own,  but  shared  (and  lightened  by 
far  more  than  one  half)  by  a  loving  wife. 
Further  on,  a  child  was  bom,  and  thence 
commenced  that  domestic  life  which  pos- 
sesses a  charm  that  never  fades,  a  sober 
happiness  which  increases  with  those  verjr 
years  that  destroy  all  other  earthly  pleas- 
ures. It  abides  with  us,  as  fdthml  as 
friendship  itself— Alas  for  him  who  knows 
it  not,  woe  to  him  that  despises  itr—down 


to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  We  are 
well  aware  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
this  treasure,  that  we  live  and  move  in 
this  mellow  light  of  domestic  love,  and 
that,  were  it  withdrawn,  our  darkness 
would  be  darkness  indeed ;  we  are  thank- 
ful for  it  to  the  Giver  of  all  good ;  nay, 
we  will  even  admit  that  this  sort  of  hap* 
piness  is  that  which,  as  respects  this  world, 
IS  most  to  be  coveted,  as  being  at  once 
the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  lasting. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  as  we  gaze  on  that 
portion  of  the  bygone  way  where  it  has 
left  the  fenced  flelds  of  boyhood,  but  has 
not  entered  the  broad  highway  where 
mea  begin  to  jostle  for  precedence,  how 
far  and  fair  it  looks.  It  is  not  distance 
which  lends  it  enchantment;  it  was  m 
truth  most  fair,  and  if  thflCt  glorious  track 
seems  somewhat  obscnre,  uie  mist  is  in 
our  own  eyes.  Care  trod  it  not  in  our 
company,  nor  Illness,  nor  did  we  heed  the 
decreasing  purse.  Even  the  wisest  and 
most  prudent  of  men  gives  utterance  to  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  concerning  this  bless- 
ed season  of  Youth,  in  the  midst  of  his 
gravest  precepts:  "Rejoice,  O  young 
man,  in  thy  youth ;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer 
thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk 
in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the 
sight  of  thine  eyes."  He  is  only  careful 
to  add  that  he  intends  by  this  no  license 
for  sin.  Not  all  his  maturc8t  wisdom 
could  make  up  to  him  for  that  lost  epoch ; 
the  wiser  we  are,  oftentimes  the  sadder 
we  are,  the  fuller  of  suspicions  and  fore- 
bodings. Youth  believes  and  hopes.  King 
Solomon  demanded  not  long  life,  nor 
richiBS,  nor  the  lives  of  his  enemies,  but 
chose  what  was  far  better — an  understand- 
ing heart.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  made  his  choice  in 
youth.  He  had  not  reached  the  midway 
halting-place  betwixt  the  cradle  and  that 
stone,  on  which,  alas !  it  might  so  often 
be  written.  Rest,  and  be  Thfmkful.  Other- 
wise, notwithstanding  that  all  kings  of 
the  earth  had  sent  to  consult  his  judgment, 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  herself  had  come 
in  person  to  commune  with  him,  and 
though  he  had  spoken  three  thousand 
proverbs,  and  his  son^  were  a  thousand 
and  five,  is  it  not  possible  that,  if  the  of- 
fer had  again  been  made  to  him  of  "  Ask, 
and  it  shall  be  given  thee,"  he  would  glad- 
ly have  exchanged  his  seven  hundred 
wives  and  his  th^e  hundred  concubines 
for  that  daughter  of  Pharaoh  whom  he 
had  loved  in  his  youth,  and  the  days  of 
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his  greatness  and  his  wickedness  for  those 
wherein  he  was  called  Jedediah,  and  his 
young  companions  loved  him  for  his  own 
talker  The  good  king  Hezekiah,  who 
lived  long  a^er  him,  heing  sick  nnto 
death,  while  yet  (for  those  days)  in  his 
youth,  besoiicht  that  he  might  not  be  out 
off  so  soon,  Ind  it  was  granted  to  him. 
We  do  not  read  that  he  profited  by  those 
fifteen  added  years,  and  perhaps  his  short- 
coming was  written  for  our  learning.  Let 
us  be  content  with  what  we  have,  and  thank- 
ful for  what  we  have  had.  Friends  upon  the 
half-way  hill,  let  us  journey  on  together 
unre^ining ;  it  is  vam  for  us  to  attempt 
to  mmgle  with  yon  happy  crowd  whose 
place  is  so  &r  behind  us.    We  can  not 


even  wait  here  for  them,  but  must  on. 
The  foad,  perhaps,  will  not  be  so  rough 
as  we  apprehend;  some  whom  we  love 
are  still  with  us.  The  evil  days  are  come 
not  yet,  nor  the  years  drawn  nigh  where- 
in we  need  say  there  is  no  pleasure  in 
them.  For  a  long  way  still  on  our  descent 
we  shall  see  the  sun.  Besides,  somewhere 
iipon  that  hidden  track  there  is  a  halting- 
place  for  every  one  of  us,  although  we 
know  not  where  it  shall  be ;  it  may  be  on 
to-morrow's  journey.  There  we  fallasleep; 
and  afterwards — ^this  is  most  true — if  wc 
have  walked  aright,  shall  awaken  in  a 
place  where  there  is  no  more  change  to 
DO  regretted,  and  tears  shall  be  wiped 
away  from  aU  eyes. 
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STUDIES      IN      ROMAN      LAW.* 


Thb  Roman  law  has  been  described  as 
the  collective  wisdom  of  ages,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  groundwork  of  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  most  of  the  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. During  the  present  century  its 
study  has  been  prosecuted  with  great 
success  in  Germany  and  France.  The 
discovery  of  ancient  manuscripts  long 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  the  researches  of 
Niebuhr,  Savigny,  De  Vangerow,  and 
others,  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  modified  considerably  the  con- 
clusions of  previous  writers.  In  Scotland 
the  study  of  the  Roman  law  was  formerly 
an  important  part  of  professional  educa- 
tion. More  recently  it  has  been  custom- 
ary for  the  legal  student  who  desired  to 
obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject to  follow  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
reading  in  Latin  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  various  portions  of  the  Pan- 
dects, the  Code,  and  the  Novels.  In  Eng- 
land, with  few  exceptions,  the  Roman  law, 
though  highly  extolled  and  strongly  rec- 

*  Studies  in  Boman  Law,  toUh  Comparative 
Views  of  the  Laws  of  Prance^  England^  and  Scotland, 
By  Lord  Mackinzii,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  SessioDS  in  Scotland.  Edinborgh:  Blackwood  d 
Bom. 
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I  omraended  to  the  ardent  student,  has 
long  been  practically  ignored.  Indeed, 
the  very  appearance  of  the  bulky  Carpus^ 
in  all  its  folio  greatness  and  antique  Lat- 
in dignity,  was  sufficient  to  deter  most 
students  from  attempting  more  than  the 
perusal  of  the  well-known  chapter  of 
bribbon,  in  which  the  eloquent  historian 
pauses  amidst  the  calamities  of  the  dedin- 
mg  empire  to  breath  the  pure  and  invigo- 
rating air  of  the  republic.      * 

Of  late  years  a  gratifying  change  has 
taken  place  in  this  country.  The  attempt 
to  raise  the  standard  of  legal  education, 
now  generally  advocated  by  the  profes- 
sion, has  natui*ally  called  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  no  good  element- 
ary work  in  English  on  the  Civil  Law. 
Taylor's  Mematts  are  too  discursive  and 
too  imperfect.  Dr.  Colquhoun's  Sum- 
mary^  m  four  volumes,  is  too  elaborate 
and  bulky.  Other  recent  works  are  de- 
fective in  arrangement  and  incomplete  in 
their  materials.  A  thoroughl  v  eood  class- 
book  was  wmited,  and  Lord  Mackenzie 
has  supplied  this  want.  *'  In  the  present 
work,'^  he  says,  ^'  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  a  oondse  exposition  of  the  leading 
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doctrines  of  the  Roman  law  as  it  existed 
when  it  reached  its  highest  development 
in  the  age  of  Justinian ;  and  great  pains 
have  heen  taken  to  simplify  the  subject  as 
much  as  possible  by  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment, by  avoiding  all  abstruse  inquiries  of 
an  antiquarian  character,  and  by  confin- 
ing myself  to  such  mattera  as  appeared 
useful  and  instructive." 

The  result  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  Roman  law  based  on  Jus- 
tinian's Institutes^  with  supplementary 
chapters  on  important  subjects  drawn 
from  the  Pandects,  the  Code,  the  Novels, 
and  other  sources.    Instead  of  being  per- 

Elexed  with  technical  details,  the  student 
as  thus  placed  before  him  a  comprehen- 
sive general  view  of  the  Roman  law — ^its 
very  pith  and  substance — expressed  with 
marvelous  conciseness,  and  arranged  in 
admirable  order. 

This  exposition  is  preceded  by  a  very 
interesting  historical  sketch  setting  forth 
the  sources  of  Roman  law,  its  various 
changes  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  its  con- 
solidation under  Justinian,  its  subsequent 
destiny,  and  the  revival  of  its  study  in 
Italy  m  the  twelfth  century;  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  this  study  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  France ;  its  reduction  to  system- 
atic order  by  Pothier;  and  its  scientific 
treatment  by  the  recent  Historical  School 
of  Germany.  This  portion  of  the  work  is 
interesting  alike  to  the  legal  student  and 
to  the  general  reader,  and  contains  in  a 
popular  form  much  that  will  be  new  to 
the  majority  of  readers. 

This  historical  sketch  is  followed  by  a 
preliminary  chapter,  ^^  On  Jurispradence 
and  the  Principal  Divisions  of  Law,"  as 
consistingof  Divine  Positive  Law,  Natu- 
ral Law,  Positive  Law  of  different  States, 
and  International  Law.  On  various  quea- 
ties  of  international  law  the  author  enters 
somewhat  into  detail.  His  remarks  on 
the  recent  case  of  the  Trent  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

*^The  seizure  of  the  commissioners  was 
att€impted  to  be  justified  by  American 
writers  on  two  grounds :  first,  that  the 
commissioners  were  contraband  of  war, 
and  that  in  carrying  them  the  Trent  was 
liable  to  condcnmation  for  having  commit- 
ted a  breach  of  neutrality;  aeoond,  that 
at  all  events  Captain  Wilkes  was  entitled 
to  seise  the  commissioners  either  as 
enemies  or  rebels.  Both  those  proposi* 
tions  are  plainljr  untenable.  As  to  the 
first  pointi  nothing  is  known  to  interna- 


'  tional  law  as  contraband,  unless  what  ia 
going  to  an  enemy* s  port.  Unless,  there- 
ibre,  it  could  be  preteoded  that  the  real 
destination  of  the  Trent  waste  an  enemy's 
port,  and  not  to  an  English  port,  the  very 
definition  of  contraband  precludes  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  to  any  ^oods  or  pas- 
sengers on  board  that  vessel.  The  Trent 
was  not  bound  to  a  place  belonging  to 
either  of  the  belligerents.  It  was  carry- 
ing its  cargo  and  passengers  from  one 
neutral  country  to  another  neutral  country. 

^^  OfiUcial  dispatches  from  an  enemy  sent 
by  a  neutral  ship  to  a  neutral  country  are 
not  contraband ;  and  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Slidell  could  not  be  so  considered  on  the 
pretext  that  they  were  the  bearers  of  such 
dispatches;  neither  were  they  military 
men  actually  in  the  service  of  the  enemy, 
BO  as  to  fall  under  the  category  of  persons 
who  are  sometimes  liable  to  be  captured 
under  the  stipulations  found  in  particular 
treaties. 

"As  to  the  second  point,  the  capture  of 
the  conimissiouers  by  forcibly  carrying 
them  off  from  a  neutral  ship  can  not  be 
justified,  whether  they  be  viewed  as 
enemies  or  rebels.  For  the  seizure  of  the 
persons  of  belligerents,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  seizure  of  enemy's  goods,  is  whoUy 
new  to  international  law ;  and  this  doo- 
trme  is  not  sanctioned  by  any  precedents. 
A  neutral  territory  must  not  be  violated 
for  the  purposes  of  war.  A  ship  at  sea  is 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs ;  and,  setting  aside  con- 
traband, the  flag  covers  both  goods  and 
passengers.  According  to  this  view, 
which  has  always  been  most  vigorously 
maintained  by  the  United  States,  the 
commissioners  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag ;  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  no  jurisdiction  over  them 
either  as  enemies  or  as  rebels." 

Annexed  to  most  of  the  chapters  oo 
Roman  law  are  comparative  views  of 
English,  Scottish,  and  French  law. 
Though  this  portion  of  the  book  is  in- 
tended only  as  subsidiary  to  the  study  of 
the  Roman  law,  we  consider  it  not  the 
least  valuable.  The  comparison  thus  pre- 
sented between  ancient  and  modem  law, 
and  between  our  own  laws  in  England 
and  Scotland  and  the  French  oode,  is 
most  instructive.  Such  comparative  views 
tend  to  the  amendment  of  national  law, 
and  to  preserve  the  student  from  that 
narrow-mindedness  which  the  study  of 
national  law  merely  is  prone  to  foster. 
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The  work  closes  with  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  Roman  bar.  At  first,  the 
Roman  pleaders  were  not  lawyers.  As 
patrons,  the  heads  of  the  great  patrician 
i'amilies  asSsted  and  defended  their  de- 
pendents before  the  tribunals.  As  the  laws 
became  more  complicated,  the  pleaders 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  law, 
and  combined  the  double  character  of  able 
speakers  and  great  jurisconsults.  Tlie 
paironi  of  the  republic  under  the  empire 
became  advocati  or  cavsidici.  Their 
costume  was  the  white  toga^  which  at  one 
period  was  common  to  all  the  citizens, 
but  which  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  until 
it  was  only  to  be  seen  in  courts  of  justice. 
Hortensius  was  noted  for  the  pains  he  be- 
stowed in  arranging  the  folds  of  his  toga; 
and  so  gracefully  was  this  done  that  it  is 
said  the  actor  Roscius  followed  him  into 
the  Forum  to  take  a  lesson  in  his  own  art. 

At  first  the  Roman  pleaders  received 
no  remuneration  beyond  the  services  which 
every  client  owed  to  his  patron.  Subse- 
quently, when  law  had  become  a  difficult 
science,  it  became  the  practice  for  clients  to 
reward  their  advocates  by  making  them 
presents,  which  (to  evade  the  Cincian  law 
passed  to  prevent  this)  were  often  disguis- 
ed as  secret  loans.  Before  the  fall  of  the 
republic,  these  fees  equaled  in  magnitude 
the  largest  fees  known  in  modei*n  times. 
Even  Cicero,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
model  of  disinterestedness,  is  said  to  have 
received  from  Publius  Sylla  about  £8000 
as  a  fee  for  his  forensic  services.  In  mod- 
ern times  many  large  fortunes  have  been 
made  at  the  bar,  but  w;e  imagine  none  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  M.  Licinius  Cras- 
sus,  whose  fortune  is  said  to  have  exceed- 
ed three  millions  sterling.  One  mode  of 
rewarding  advocates,  by  legacies  left  to 
them  by  their  clients,  appears  to  have 
been  a  source  of  considerable  profit,  and 
was  esteemed  highly  honorable  to  the 
legatee.  Cicero  boasted  that  in  this  way 
he  had  received  twenty  millions  of  sester- 
ces, more  than  £160,000  of  our  money. 
We  fear  that  clients  in  our  days  are  not  so 
liberal  in  their  last  wills  and  testaments. 

In  fact,  during  the  best  days  of  Rome 
success  at  the  bar  was  the  surest  intro- 
duction  to   popularity,  distinction,  and 


political  power.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  art  of  forensic  speaking  was  greatly 
cultivated,  and  with  so  much  success. 
Probably  no  age  has  produced  a  band  of 
more  eloquent  men  than  Cicero  and  his 
cotemporaries  of  the  Roman  bar.  Nor 
were  the  barristers  of  Rome  distinguished 
only  for  oratory.  Many  of  them  were 
men  of  enlarged  erudition,  of  literary 
taste,  and  of  varied  acquirements.  Varro, 
"the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,"  Quin- 
tilian,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  were 
all  advocates ;  and  the  volumes  of  Cicero 
still  bear  testimony  to  his  versatility  and 
power  in  almost  every  department  of 
literature. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  eloquence  of 
the  Roman  bar  greatly  declined,  as  all 
that  is  manly  and  great  must  decline  and 
wither  with  the  loss  of  freedom.  Moreover, 
the  treatment  of  the  bar  was  not  always 
such  as  to  encourage  much  mental  vigor. 
Lord  ]\Iackenize  relates  that  one  day 
Gallicns  was  pleading  before  the  Emperor 
Claudius  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
when  the  advocate,  having  irritated  the 
emperor,  was  by  his  orders  thrown  into 
the  river.  Some  days  after  a  client  of 
Gallicus  brought  his  case  to  Afer,  the 
most  celebrated  advocate  of  the  age,  and 
requested  him  to  plead  it  before  the  em- 
peror. "Who  told  you,"  said  Afer, 
"  that  I  was  a  better  swimmer  than  Gal- 
Ucns  ?" 

We  know  of  no  book  the  reading  of 
which  affords  better  mental  exercise  than 
these  Studies  in  Roman  Law.  The 
reader  not  only  acquires  a  general  view  of 
the  Roman  law  as  a  science,  but  he  has 
brought  before  him  the  great  leading 
principles  on  which  that  science  has  been 
laboriously  reared.  The  style  is  so  lucid, 
that  even  the  general  reader,  if  of  any 
mental  power,  will  not  find  the  work  too 
difficult  or  abstruse.  To  the  student  who 
desires  to  know  something  of  the  old 
foundations  on  which  our  modern  laws 
have  been  reared,  the  work  is  invaluable. 
We  understand  it  is  already  used  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  when  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  we  anticipate  it  will  be  adopted 
without  hesitation  as  the  standard  class- 
book  on  Roman  law. 
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Vrom   th«   Westminitor  EoTlew* 


THE     FRENCH     CONQUEST     OF     MEXICO.* 


The  French  conqnest  of  Mexico  may 
justly  be  termed  the  most  extraordinary 
event  of  our  da^.  It  deserves  the  title, 
not  because  it  is  the  most  important,  al- 
though it  would  be  difEcuIt  to  indicate 
any  other  so  pregnant  with  momentous 
possibilities ;  not  because  it  is  the  great- 
est, for  there  is  little  of  grandeur  in  any 
sense  surrounding  it ;  but  because  it  is  the 
most  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character,  spirit,  and  circumstances  of  the 
t i  me  which  produced  it.  It  is  the  prodigy, 
the  monstrous  birth  of  an  age  like  ours. 
The  civilized  world  seemed  to  have  made 
up  its  mind  resolutely,  and  once  for  all, 
to  have  no  more  wars  of  mere  aggression, 
or  conquest  for  the  sake  of  con<]^uest. 
Evetj  one  considered  himself  quite  lusti- 
tied  m  believing  that  the  volume  of  his- 
tory which  told  of  such  deeds  might  be 
regarded  as  closed  for  ever.  So  far  at 
least  it  was  assumed  that  we  had  progress- 
ed on  the  road  to  peace,  intemationiu  har- 
mony, and  true  civilization.  The  doctrine 
of  non-intervention,  so  long  preached  as 
a  principle,  had  come  at  length  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  practical  law.  it  seemed  to 
be  the  settled  policy  of  all  nations  pre- 
tending to  be  civilized  that  no  foreign  in- 
terference should  be  any  longer  allowed 
to  dictate  the  destinies  of  mdependent 
states.  Even  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sj)ain 
had  formally  announced  their  determina- 
tion to  adhere  to  this  principle.  France 
of  course  had  proclaimed  it  loudest  of  all. 
Scarcely  an  imperial  address  had  bedn  de- 
livered, scarcely  a  ministerial  repljr  spoken, 
scarcely  an  official  manifesto  issued  in 
France  for  years  which  did  not  reiterate 
and  glorify  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion in  that  magniloquent  and  resonant 
style  which  has  so  much  charm  for  the 
ears  of  French  audiences.  Suddenly  a 
French  expedition  crossed  the  Atlantic. 


*  Correnpimdeace  retaiing  to  Affaxn  in  Mexico 
\  Parliamentary  Faper§,)    1861-2. 

Doeumenta  rdating  to  Mexican  Affain  presented 
^f  the  American  Congreae.    1862. 

The  Pane '' Mm^kwr."* 


Proclaiming  as  usual  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention, it  intervenea  in  the  most  in- 
timate affairs  of  a  foreign  and  independ- 
ent nation.  .Shouting  that  the  empire 
meant  peace,  it  opened  a  bloodthirsty  and 
aggressive  war.  Announcing  that  France 
had  sent  her  soldiers  to  give  security  and 
happiness  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  it  sack- 
ed Mexican  towns  and  slaughtered  heaps 
of  Mexican  soldiers.  Trumpeting  the 
mission  of  France  to  be  the  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  all  independent  nationali- 
ties, it  destroyed  by  force  of  arms  an  in- 
dependent republic,  and  forced  the  Mex- 
ican people  to  accept  as  provisional  gov- 
ernors the  very  men  whom  it  had  driven 
from  its  shores,  and  to  accept  them,  too, 
as  a  preliminary  conditionto  the  founding 
of  an  empire.  Such  a  series  of  events  may 
well  awaken  the  wonder  of  an  industrial, 
progressive,  and  rather  prosaio  age  like 
oui-s.  Unfortunately  the  world,  although 
perhaps  peaceably  inclined,  is  ceilaiiuy 
not  peaceful,  and  attention  has  been  drawn 
away  from  the  progress  of  events  in  Mex- 
ico. Europe  has  her  own  wars  and  strug- 
gles of  various  kinds  to  engage  her  interest. 
When  the  Mexican  expedition  began,  we 
were  all  looking  out  for  a  new  series  of 
events  in  the  effort  for  Italian  independ- 
ence. Long  before  it  had  concluded,  we 
were  engaged  in  watching  the  course  of 
the  Polish  struggle  for  liberty,  and  specu- 
lating upon  our  own  possible  share  in 
directing  and  sustaining  it.  Over-arching 
all  these  subjects  of  interest  was  the  vast 
and  portentous  American  war,  covenng 
Europe  as  well  as  the  transatlantic  con- 
tinent with  its  shadow.  The  progress  and 
consequence  of  the  French  expedition  to 
Mexico  might  well  appear  insignificant 
when  compared  with  tne  events  which 
more  immediately  challenged  our  atten- 
tion. It  was  only  the  consummation  of 
the  work  which  at  lenc^th  startled  Europe 
into  consciousness.  When  it  was  found 
that  a  deed  only  fitted  for  the  sixteenth 
century  had  actually  been  accomplished 
in  the  nineteenth ;  when  it  was  no  longer 
doubtful  that  France  bad  gone  out  in  the 
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broad  daylight  of  our  civilized  age,  and 
Bubjagated  by  force  an  independent  for- 
eign Btate,  without  even  the  formula  of  a 
declaration  of  war ;  when  it  was  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  the  French  govern- 
ment had  deliberately,  and  as  the  result 
of  long  and  secret  planning,  done  that 
which  up  to  the  last  moment  it  had  solemn- 
ly afi]i*med  that  it  never  could  dream  of 
doing :  then  Europe  began  to  think  that 
the  events  in  Mexico  were  not  so  unim- 
portant after  all.  We  are  not  anxious  to 
mitigate  the  shock  which  stirred  the  minds 
of  all  thinking  men  when  the  news  reach- 
ed Europe  that  Marshal  Forcy  had  found- 
ed a  Mexican  empire.  On  the  contrary 
we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Marshal 
Forey  6nly  differs  from  that  which  Her- 
nando Cortes  accomplished,  because  it 
wants  all  the  elements  of  the  romantic, 
the  chivalrous,  and  the  daring  which  made 
even  the  worst  features  of  the  Spanish 
soldier's  invasion  seem  attractive  and  pic- 
turesque. We  desire  to  show  that  the 
Frencn  intervention  in  Mexico  was  strictly 
and  simply  a  war  of  aggression  and  con- 
quest ;  tnatthere  is  not  the  vaguest  shado  w 
of  a  pretext  in  moral  or  international  law 
to  justify  it;  and  that  it  was  in  great 
measure  accomplished  under  the  shelter 
of  the  resolute  and  uncompromising  pro- 
testations with  which  the  I^  rench  govern- 
ment continued  up  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment to  repudiate  any  intention  of  doing 
that  which  it  had  all  along  schemed,  plot- 
ted, and  determined  to  do. 

Of  course  there  are  three  ways  of  criti- 
cising the  Mexican  expedition  and  its  re- 
sult. We  may  state,  then,  briefly  the 
three  issues :  First,  did  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment deserve  its  fate  ?  Second,  is  the 
result  likely  to  prove,  on  the  whole,  a  bene- 
fit to  Mexico?  And  thirdly,  supposing 
even  that  these  two  questions  were  an- 
swered in  the  afErmativo,  would  the  con- 
duct of  France  thereby  stand  jtistified  ? 
^  To  any  man  possessed  of  moral  prin- 
ciple and  calm  judgment  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  say  that  the  defects  of  the 
Mexican  o^ovemment  and  the  prospect 
of  establishing  a  better  system  do  not 
furnish  any  justification,  or  even  pallia- 
tion, for  the  conduct  of  France  in  invading 
and  subjugating  the  country.  To  acknowl- 
edge such  a  plea  would  be  to  admit  the 
right  of  every  powerful  sovereign  to  in- 
vade any  weak  country  he  pleases,  provid- 
ed only  that  he  thinks  it  is  badly  govern- 


ed, and  believes  himself  capable  of  gov- 
erning it  better.  To  acknowledge  such  a 
plea  would  be  practically  to  restore  not 
merely  the  policy  of  Charlemagne  but 
the  policy  of  Alario  and  Attila.  The 
great  hope  of  our  age  was  that  it  had 
utterly  got  over  the  notion  of  any  such 
right,  had  outlived  it,  and  seen  it  fairly 
consigned  to  the  tom))  of  history.  We  de- 
sire, however,  to  show  that  the  defects  of 
the  Mexican  goveinment  were  not  such 
as  to  afford  ground  for  or  even  excuse  a 
foreign  invasion ;  that  they  were  not  de- 
fects which  threatened  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree the  existence  or  the  tranquillity  of 
any  foreign  country ;  that  they  were  not 
put  forward  as  pleas  justifying  an  invasion ; 
and  that  there  was  no  ground  for  regard- 
ing them  either  as  peculiar  to  Mexico  or 
likely  to  be  permanent  there.  It  is  our 
object  to  make  it  clear  that  the  French 
conquest  of  Mexico  was  the  work  of  self- 
ishness, ambition,  and  treachery  through- 
out ;  and  while  acknowledging  fully  that 
even  from  so  great  a  wrong  Mexico  and 
the  world  in  general  may  probably  derive 
some  direct  and  indirect  advantage,  to 
point  out  the  serious  consequences  with 
which  future  years  are  threatened  by  the 
audacious  re'&ction  against  all  existing  and 
recognized  political  principles  of  which 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  govern- 
ment have  been  guilty. 

There  is  the  less  need  for  scruple  in  de- 
scribing and  characterizing  the  nature  of 
the  policy  pursued  in  Mexico,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  work  of  the  French  emperor 
and  his  government  exclusively.  The 
weakness  of  the  French  people  for  mili- 
tary glory,  even  though  achieved  in  wars 
of  mere  aggression,  is  of  course  prover- 
bial ;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  France  to 
say  that  the  Mexican  war  never  obtained 
the  slightest  amount  of  popularity  in  the 
country.  It  was  looked  upon  with  cold- 
ness, indifference,  dislike,  or  contempt. 
Even  the  glow  of  excitement  which  vic- 
tory must  always  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
a  brave  people  did  little  to  animate  French- 
men into  exultation  over  the  conquest  of 
Mexico.  Any  one  in  a  position  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  French  feeling  in  regard 
to  the  Mexican  war  with  that  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  Crimean  or  the  Italian 
campaign,  or  even  with  that  which  was 
evident  while  there  seemed  a  chance  ot 
inter\'ention  in  favor  of  Poland,  can  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  little  share  which 
France,  the  nation,  had  in  the  &te  of  the 
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transatlantic  repnblic  It  was  the  work 
of  imperial  ambition ;  nay,  there  are  those 
who  say  that  imperial  ambition  itself  was 
but  an  instrument,  and  that  the  two  pro- 
verbial agencies  of  immemorial  mischief— 
the  priest  and  the  petticoat — are  the  tme 
founders  of  the  empire  of  Mexico.  We 
have,  at  all  events,  a  decisive  and  strictly 
practical  mode  of  ascertaining  what  Paris 
at  least  thought  of  the  Mexican  expedi- 
tion. At  the  late  elections,  the  men  who 
carried  all  before  them  in  Paris  were  those 
who  had  during  the  previous  session  been 
mainly  conspicuous  jot  their  denunciation 
and  exposure  of  its  motives  and  its  policy. 
In  the  session  of  1861  and  1862,  Jules 
Favre  and  his  colleagues  chiefly  directed 
their  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Rome.  During  the  session  of 
1863  their  attacks  were  aimed  against  the 
Mexican  expedition.  For  this  they  were 
taunted,  insulted,  stigmatized  by  the  talk- 
ing ministers  and  the  ministerial  prints. 
They  were  branded  as  unpatriotic,  as 
enemies  of  their  country.  They  were  told 
that  their  words  were  the  sole  encour- 
agement to  Juarez  and  General  Ortega. 
They  were  informed  that  printed  copies 
of  their  nnpatriotio  speeches  were  being 
circulated  in  thousands  through  the  camps 
of  the  enemies  of  France.  Alt  this  of 
course  was  deliberately  designed  to  rouse 
the  national  and  partisan  passions  of  the 
French  people  against  the  men  who  thus 
strove  to  enfeeble  the  arm  of  France  in 
Mexico.  France  replied  through  Paris,  by 
returning  these  very  men  as  representa- 
tives ;  returning  them  by  enormous  and 
overwhelming  majorities,  amid  a  perfect 
outburst  of  national  enthusiasm.  In  the 
fiKse  of  such  a  &ct  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
contend  that  the  Mexican  expedition  is 
popular  in  France. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  glance  very 
rapidly  at  the  condition  of  things  iu  Mex- 
ico which  invited  and  justified  the  joint 
intervention  of  Spain,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. No  one  can  Question  the  &ct  that 
Mexico  was  in  a  deplorable  and  disorgan- 
ized state.  The  constitntiodal  govern- 
ment of  Benito  Juarez  was  in  power,  so 
far  as  any  government  could  be  said  at 
that  moment  to  hold  power.  The  reac- 
tionary or  church  party  still  struggled 
perseveringly  to  regain  the  supremacy, 
under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Mar- 
quez  and  Mejia,  then  described  by  the 
ministers  of  aU  the  foreign  powers  as  in- 
famous and  bloodthirsty  miscreants,  bat 


the  proteg&f^  allies,  and  accomplices  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  A  sort  of  guerilla 
waifare  of  the  most  sanguinary  kind  was 
carried  on.  Two  of  the  most  potent  and 
remorseless  impulses  animated  the  church 
party  —  hostility  of  race  and  hostility  of 
i*eligious  feelmg.  Juarez,  as  an  Indian, 
was  hated  by  thiose  who  belonged  to  the 
dregs  of  Spanish  society  and  those  of 
mixed  blood  who  chose  to  think  them* 
selves  the  hi^h  castes  of  Mexico.  The 
country  was  literally  exhausted  by  succes- 
sive revolutions.  In  forty  years  it  had 
passed  through  thirty-six  different  forms 
of  government,  and  had  had  over  seventy 

g residents.  The  national  resources  were 
eavilv  encumbered  by  debts  to  British 
and  French  subjects  as  well  as  to  others. 
The  government  of  Juarez  was  unable  all 
at  once  to  restore  any  thing  like  order. 
Probably  it  might  have  done  more  than 
it  did ;  probably  it  lacked  sincere  desire 
to  deal  fairly  with  foreign  claims ;  certain- 
ly it  lacked  energy  and  spirit.  Still  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor.  The 
American  representative  in  Mexico  thus 
wrote  in  June,  1861 :  "  Progress  has  been 
made.  The  signs  of  regeneration,  though 
few,  are  still  visible.  Had  tlie  present 
liberal  party  enough  of  money  at  com- 
mand to  pay  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  I  am  satisfied  it  could  suppress  the 
present  opposition,  restore  order,  and  pi*e- 
serve  internal  peace."  The  British  Charge 
d* Affaires,  Mr.  Mathew,  wrote  to  his  gov- 
ernment on  May  12th  of  the  same  year: 
"  However  faulty  and  weak  the  present 
government  may  be,  they  who  witnessed 
the  murders,  toe  acts  of  atrocity  and 
plunder,  almost  of  daily  occurrence  under 
the  government  of  General  Miramon  and 
his  counselors,  Senor  Diaz  and  General 
Marquez,  can  not  but  appreciate  the  ex- 
istence of  law  and  justice.  Foreigners, 
especially,  who  suffered  so  heavily  under 
that  arbitrary  rule,  and  by  the  hatred  and 
intolerance  toward  them  which  are  a 
dogma  of  the  church  party  in  Mexico, 
can  not  but  make  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present.'*  So  ex- 
hausted were  the  national  funds  that  a 
government  mission  to  Paris  was,  Mr. 
Mathew  states,  long  delayed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  the  sniall  sum  of  money 
necessary  for  the  journey.  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  possible,''  writes  Mr.  Mathew, 
"  that  the  church  party,  or  that  the  former 
reign  of  intolerance  and  gross  superstition 
can  ever  be  restored  to  power ;  so  fur,  at 
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least,  J)a8  been  secured  by  the  resalt  of 
tbe  last  civil  war — the  first  cod  test  for 
principles,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  this 
republic."  Mr.  Matbew  had  not  counted 
upon  the  possibility  of  a  French  expedi- 
tion to  restore  the  church  party,  aided  by 
the  person  whonf  he  describes  as  *'the 
infamous  Marquez,"  and  who  was  even 
then  pursuing  ^'  his  course  of  murder  and 
rapine."  We  must  also  note  the  follow- 
ing sentence  from  Mr.  Mathew's  dispatch : 
^^  The  Mexican  government  has  been  ac- 
cused, and  not  without  some  reason,  of 
Iiaviog  frittered  away  the  church  proper- 
ty recently  nationalized;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  whUe  forced  contribu- 
tions, plunder,  and  immense  supplies  from 
the  church  and  its  supporters  hare  en- 
abled Generals  Zuloaga  and  Miramon  to 
sustain  the  civil  war  for  three  years,  the 
constitutional  government  abstained  from 
such  acts,  and  have  the  sole  robbery  of  the 
conducta  at  Lagos,  toward  the  close  of 
the  war,  to  answer  for."  Now  it  is  to 
this  condition  of  things  that  we  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  Whatever  were 
the  defects  of  the  Juarez  government,  it 
was  the  only  promising  government  which 
had  made  its  appearance  for  years;  it 
was  the  only  one  which  seemed  likely  to 
be  guided  by  liberal  and  constitutional 
principles,  and  it  had  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing one  of  the  most  despicable,  dis- 
graceful, and  sanguinary  systems  which 
ever  debased  and  exhausted  a  country.  It 
was  suflTering  from  the  most  utter  poverty, 
and  striving  to  make  head  against  a  count- 
less variety  of  difficulties.  It  was  entitled 
to  expect  &om  liberal  powers  if  not  as- 
sistance, at  least  indulgence — ^if  not  indul- 
gence, at  least  fair  dealing.  But  just  at 
this  moment  it  was  suddenly  and  sharply 
brought  to  book  by  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  challenged,  under  pain  of  in- 
stant war,  to  pay  np  the  debts  and  make 
reparation  for  the  crimes  of  its  predeces- 
sors— of  the  predecessor  especially  whom 
it  had  expelled  from  power. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  actual  position  of 
the  Juarez  government  by  a  supposititious 
case  which  will  be  intelligible  to  all  read- 
ers. Suppose  that  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment of  Kaples  had  been  running  a  long 
score  with  Great  Britain  for  debts  due  to 
British  subjects  under  national  guaran- 
tees, and  for  outrages  upon  other  J3ritish 
subjects  which  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment was  bound  to  redress,  but  did  not. 
Suppose  effort  after  effort  had  been  made 


at  arrangement  of  the  claims  by  any  kind 
of  amicable  compromise;  that  conven- 
tions had  been  made  and  never  kept, 
E remises  given  which  were  immediately 
roken.  Just  when  the  British  govern- 
ment found  its  patience  utterly  exhausted, 
there  came  the  Garibaldian  revolution, 
which  drove  out  the  Bourbons  and  placed 
Victor  Emmanuel  on  their  throne.  Sup- 
pose, further,  that  the  new  king,  instead 
of  having  a  powerful  army  of  his  own  and 
large  resources,  succeeded  to  a  bankrupt 
state,  with  scarcely  a  regiment  of  decent 
organization.  Wnat  would  be  his  po- 
sition if  suddenly  called  upon  hy  Eng- 
land to  pay  up,  under  penalty  of  instant 
war,  z\l  the  debts,  and  make  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  outrages  of  the  predeces- 
sors whom  he  had  expelled  ?  Su^h  was 
exactly  the  position  of  the  Juarez  govern- 
ment in  Mexico  about  the  middle  of  1861. 
For  although  British  subjects  suffered  out- 
rage during  tluarez's  rule  at  that  very 
time,  yet  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind 
that,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  the 
wrongs  to  redress  which  the  intervention 
took  place  were  committed  by  his  prede- 
cessors. Some  of  the  outrages  of  the  for- 
mer class,  too,  were  perpetrated  by  Mar- 
quez  and  his  followers,  whom  Ortega,  the 
Juarez  general,  was  striving  to  crush  or 
capture.  At .  the  same  time  it  is,  of 
course,  neither  necessary  nor  possible  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  society  was  terribly 
disorganized,  that  robberies  and  crimes  of 
violence  were  of  frequent  commission,  and 
were  allowed  to  escape  too  often  unpun- 
ished, and  that  in  such  instances  as  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Beale,  an  Englishman,  and 
the  shot  fired  (during  the  excitement  of  a 
popular  rejoicing)  at  the  French  minister, 
the  Mexican  government  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  prompt  steps  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice.  Perhaps  in  some 
of  these  instances  the  fact  that  diplomatio 
relations  had  been  previously  broken  off 
by  France  and  England  had  something  to 
do  with  the  carelessness  and  negligence 
of  the  Mexican  government.  Juarez,  per- 
haps, consoled  himself  with  a  reflection 
like  that  contained  in  the  vulgar  old  prov- 
erb which  declares  it  as  convenient  to  be 
hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb.  It  must 
be  owned,  too,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
usage  of  international  law,  it  is  not  easy 
clearly  to  define  the  precise  degiee  of  re- 
sponsibility which  should  be  visited  upon 
the  government  of  a  disor&^anized  coun- 
try fer  the  crimes  of  individual  'subjects. 
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Bnt  we  mnRt  not  be  nnderatood  as  blam- 
ine  the  coarse  which  the  British  covem- 
mint  panned  in  endeavoring  to  Enforce 
the  payment  of  just  obligations  and  to 
exact  reparation  for  serious  wrongs.  On 
the  contrary,  we  entirely  approve  of  it. 
No  one  can  read  the  diplomatic  docu- 
ments without  being  struck  by  the  calm- 
ness, good  temper,  moderation,  and  scru- 
5 ulcus  respect  for  the  national  rights  of 
lexico  which  characterize  the  dispatches 
of  Earl  Russell.  The  British  govern- 
ment, as  Earl  Russell  ezplamed,  has  not 
usually  interfered  on  behalf  of  those  of  its 
subjects  who  choose  to  lend  money  to 
foreign  governments ;  but  the  government 
of  Juarez,  while  temporarily  established 
at  Vera  Cruz,  had  concluded  an  arrange- 
ment making  over  a  certain  portion  of  the 
customs  receipts  to  British  bondholders 
and  the  holders  of  what  were  called  the 
convention  bonds.  This  fact  unquestion- 
ably raised  the  transaction  to  the  rank 
of  an  international  obligation  which  our 
government  was  £iirly  entitled  to  enforce. 
Li  regard  to  the  famous  robbery  of  the 
funds  deposited  for  security  at  the  house 
of  the  British  legation,  the  English  gov- 
ernment could  not  be  expected  to  admit 
the  plea  that  that  robbery  was  commit- 
ted oy  the  predecessors  of  Juarez.  As 
we  have  said,  nearly  all  tbe  subjects  of 
complaint  were  furnished  by  Juarez's  pre- 
decessors. But  although  this  fact  consti- 
tuted a  fair  plea  for  indulgence,  it  would 
form  no  ground  on  which  to  claim  remis- 
sion.  The  party  which  succeeds  to  the 
advantages  of  rule  succeeds  also  to  its 
debts  and  drawbacks.  Great  Britain  was 
of  course  bound  to  deal  in  such  cases  ex- 
actly as  if  one  government  had  always 
ruled  over  Mexico.  Moreover,  it  had 
been  the  constant  habit  of  Mexican  admin- 
istrations to  endeavor  to  evade  obliga- 
tions by  pleading  that  not  they  but  their 
predecessors  had  incurred  them.  We, 
therefore,  hold  that  England  had  a  strict 
right  to  enforce  her  claims.  But  in  plead- 
ing for  Juarez  the  fact  that  he  was  called 
to  account  for  the  wrong -doings  of  his 

Eredecessors,  we  argue  not  that  ne  should 
e  allowed  to  evade  all  responsibility,  but 
that  the  forcible  suppression  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  the  subjugation  of  his  coun- 
try by  a  foreign  power,  because  the  gov- 
ernment he  set  aside  had  left  debts  un- 
paid and  wrongs  unrepaired,  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  crime  against  Mexico, 
and  an  outrage  against  civilization.    It  is 


because  we  approve  of  the  oondnct  of 
Great  Britain  ttiat  we  denounce  the  con- 
duct of  France. 

In  an  evil  hour  for  itself  the  Mexican 
government  took  a  step  which  seemed  as 
if  designed  to  impress  on  European  claim- 
ants uxe  idea  that  dellborate  bad  faith 
was  to  be  its  system,  and  that  nothing 
but  sheer  force  could  exact  fUr  dealing. 
It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  Mexico 
had  entered  into  arrangements  from  time 
to  time  to  pay  off  her  debts — ^the  British 
Bondholders'  debt,  the  Spanish  Conven- 
tion, the  Anglo -Spanish  Convention,  the 
French  Convention,  the  American  Claims, 
etc.,  etc — by  hypothecatmg  her  revenues, 
chiefly  the  tobacco  duties,  and  appropriate 
ing  a  percentage  of  the  customs  duties. 
The  result  of  these  arrangements  came 
practically  to  very  little.  But  in  July, 
1861,  the  Mexican  government  and  Con- 

fress  adopted  a  resolution  and  issued  a 
eoree,  taking  the  whole  product  of  the 
revenues  into  their  own  hands,  and  sus- 
pending all  payments  assigned  to  foreign 
claimants  by  the  British,  French,  and 
Spanish  conventions.  It  was  this  step 
wnich  led  to  a  decisive  rupture.  The 
French*  minister,  M.  de  Saligny,  broke  off 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Juarez 
government  at  once.  Sir  Charles  Wyke, 
our  representative,  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence in  which  he  severely  stigmatized 
tne  act  of  bad  faith,  and  declared  that 
Congress  had  made  a  free  gift  of  other 
people's  property  to  the  government  of 
the  republic.  The  Mexican  Minister  for 
Foreign  Afiairs  replied  that  the.  govern- 
ment was  driven  on  by  dire  necessity; 
that  if  it  paid  foreign  debts  it  could  not 
meet  the  current  expenses  required  to 
maintain  order ;  that  postponing  a  pay- 
ment was  not  refusing  to  pay ;  that  delay 
was  not  robbery.  There  is  something 
ludicrous  and  yet  pitiful  in  the  language 
of  the  Mexican  minister.  The  govern- 
ment, he  pleaded,  had  tried  every  expe- 
dient before  laying  hands  on  the  money 
destined  for  foreign  payments.  Listen, 
ye  easy-going  European  statesmen,  to  the 
following  account  of  the  extraordinary 
expedients  to  which  an  embarrassed  Mex- 
ican government  inav  be  driven,  and  to 
the  astonishing  eviaence  of  a  debtor's 
integrity  and  good  faith  contained  in  the 
following  sentence :  ^^  So  great,  indeed,'* 
says  the  jUexican  minister,  ^*  was  their  re- 
spect for  these  funds,  that  they  preferred 
to  sacrifice  their  obligations  to  Mexicans, 
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to  trample  nnder  foot  the  most  cherished 
principles  of  their  country,  nay,  even  to 
imprison  persons  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bihty  in  order  to  obtain  resources  from 
the  sums  paid  for  their  release,  rather 
than  touch  a  cent  of  the  assignments  des- 
tined for  the  diplomatic  convention  and 
the  London  debt."  Implacable  creditors, 
what  'U'ould  ye  merer  This  excellent 
government  had  had  recourse  to  what  its 
minister  frankly  acknowledges  to  be  "a 
hateful  expedient,"  and  yet  you  are  not 
satisfied!  Sir  Charles  Wyke  argued 
the  question  admirably  as  a  moral  philos- 
opher. "A  starving  man,"  he  wrote, 
"may  justify  m  his  own  eyes  the  fact  of 
his  stealing  a  loaf,  on  the  ground  that  im- 
perious necessity  impelled  him  thereto; 
but  such  an  argument  can  not,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  justify  his  violation  of  the 
law,  which  remains  as  positive  apart  from 
all  sentimentality  as  if  the  crime  had  not 
had  an  excuse.  If  he  was  actually  starv- 
ing, he  should  first  have  asked  the  baker 
to  assuage  his  hunger."  But  the  Mexi- 
can minister  has  his  not  ineffective  reply. 
He  entirely  demurs  to  the  illustration  of 
the  starving  man  and  the  baker.  "  If, " 
he  observes,  "  one  had  to  employ  a  simile 
to  qualify  the  conduct  of  goveniment,  it 
would  be  rather  that  of  a  father  over- 
whelmed with  debts,  who,  with  only  a 
small  sum  at  his  disposal,  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  his  children,  employed 
it  in  the  purchase  of  bread  instead  of  the 
payment  of  his  bills."  And  he  thus 
makes  a  touching  appeal  to  Sir  Charles 
Wyke's  personal  feelings:  "Were  her 
Bntan^nic  majesty's  representative  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  would  his  excellency  be 
eager  to  qualify  his  father's  conduct  by 
the  name  of  spoliation  ?"  Need  we  say 
that  Sir  Charles  declined  giving  a  specific 
answer  to  so  embarrassing  and  peraonal  a 
question  ? 

In  truth,  the  Mexican  government  was 
dreadfully  hard  up.  It  was  as  embarrass- 
ed as  Turkey  would  often  have  been  but  for 
British  protection  and  suppoit.  It  owed 
money  which  it  could  not  pay  at  the  time : 
as  many  other  states  do  lilcewise.  No 
doubt  it  would,  if  it  could,  have  dropped 
payment  altogether,  even  as  Greece  did. 
l3ut  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  little  stem 
pressure  to  prove  that  we  were  in  eaiiiest, 
and  then  a  httle  time,  would  have  brought 
round  a  settlement.  Had  Mexico  had 
only  England  to  deal  with,  the  matter 
would  probably  have  been  settled.    Sir 


Charles  Wyke  acted  throughout  with  the 
utmost  consideration,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  a  just  and  becoming  decisiveness. 
The  American  minister,  Mr.  Cor  win,  bears 
testimony  more  than  once  to  Sir  Charles 
Wyke's  admirable  deportment,  his  deter- 
mmation,  and  at  the  same  time  his  readi- 
ness to  allow  every  fair  chance  to  embar- 
rassed Mexico.  All  this  time,  too,  he  was 
being  goaded  alon^  by  English  merchants, 
and  others  resident  m  Mexico,  who,  anxious 
to  have  their  money,  and  rather  vague  in 
their  political  notions,  were  sending  him 
addresses,  in  which  they  urged  that  mere 
repayment  of  debts  ought  by  no  means 
to  satisfy  the  honor  of  England.  They 
did  not  clearly  explain  what  terrible  satis- 
faction they  would  exact,  and  Sir  Charles 
dryly  evaded  their  demand  by  assurinff 
them  (he  must  have  smiled  as  he  penned 
the  sentence)  that  he  did  not  moan  to  ask 
for  mere  repayment,  but  would  require 
interest  on  the  money  as  well.  Stock  Ex- 
change deputations  were  addressing  Earl 
Russell  in  London,  and  were  receiving 
rather  impatiently  his  firm  and  statesman- 
like assurances  that  England,  while  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  her  subjects,  could 
not  possibly  interfere  in  the  internal  affaii*s 
of  a  foreign  nation  for  the  mere  sake  of 
collecting  the  debts  of  Englishmen.  No- 
thing could  be  more  honorable,  dignified, 
high  principled,  all  through,  than  Uie  con- 
duct of  the  British  government.  Earl 
Russell  saw  his  way  and  his  duty  with 
perfect  clearness.  English  merchants  and 
stockbrokers  are  not  expected  to  concern 
themselves  about  international  law  and 
political  consequences.  And  no  doubt  it 
seemed  to  many  of  them  fair  enough  that 
if  Mexico  owea  money,  and  could  not  or 
would  not  pay,  the  creditors  should  just 
step  in  and  divide  the  bankrupt  territory 
among  themselves.  But  Earl  Russell  kept 
strictly  to  the  clear  path  of  statesmanlike 
duty  and  honor.  He  acknowledged  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  English  gov- 
ernment was  called  on  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  the  British  debts,  or  some  arrange- 
ment which  would  secure  it ;  and  he  read- 
ily undertook  that  if  force  became  neces- 
sary force  should  be  employed  to  that 
extent.  But  not  a  step  further  would 
England  ao.  She  would  oodperate  in  seiz- 
ing Mexican  custom-houses,  and  paying 
herself.  But  she  would  have  nothmg  to 
do  with  upsetting  Mexican  governments 
or  imposing  any  European  system  on  the 
Mexican  people.    Indeed,  even  after  dip* 
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lomatio  relations  had  been  broken  oif,  the 
£ttgli8h  government  held  out  indireotly 
new  chances  of  arrangement.  A  new 
"  convention  "  was  proposed,  and  taken 
up  by  the  Mexican  government ;  but  re- 
jected by  a  large  majority  of  the  Congress. 
Then  an  nltimatum  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  became  absolutely  necessary. 

Very  different    was    the    conduct    of 
France.    Her  demeanor  seemed  inexpli- 
cable then :  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  now. 
The  claims  of  France  were  trifling  when 
compared  with  those  of  England.    They 
did  not  arise  in  precisely  the  same  wdy. 
Bonds  issued  by  the  Zuloaga  and  Miramon 
0overnmeats  had  been  sold  to  French  sub- 
jects— it  is  said  from  sums  varying  from 
one  half  per  cent,  to  four  or  five  per  cent. ; 
and  were  claimed  as  a  debt  of  the  repub- 
lic to  be  paid  in  full,  although  issued  at  a 
period  when  the  liberal  government  was 
m  existence,  and  was  contending  against 
tlie  self-constituted  dictatorship  we  have 
named.    We  do  not  go  into  the  history 
of  the  Jecker  loan — ^a  stockjobbing  trans- 
action concluded  between  aperaon  who  was 
not  a  French  subject  and  the«o^-(i?^a/i^ gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.    We  do  not  care  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that,  even  while  France 
was  acknowledging  Miramon  as  President 
of  Mexico,  Juarez  was  being  held  respon- 
sible for  the  debts  of  the  state.    It  is  not 
our  object  hero  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
French  claims.    Let  us  suppose  that  they 
were  fonntled  on  justice,  and  calculated 
with  the  utmost  fairness ;  that  Jules  Fa- 
vre  and  his  supporters  cruelly  misrepre- 
sented them  in  the  French  Corps  Legis* 
latif ;  that  the  world  has  been  entirely  mis- 
taken with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
Jecker  loan  transactions.    For  the  present 
we  should  be  content  to  assume  that  Eng- 
land and  France  started  on  equal  terms 
as  regarded  the  nature  of  their  claims,  al- 
though not  as  regarded  the  extent    But 
France,  from  the  beginning,  set  herself 
against  any  accommodation.    She  demur- 
red altogether  to  the  proposal  (afterwards 
rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate^  that 
the  United  States  should  undertake  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  receiving 
certain  securities  from  Mexico— a  sort  of 
arrangement  certainly  not  novel  in  such 
transactions,  and  which  the  English  gov- 
ernment was  not  unwiUiug  to  consider 
had  it  been  brought  forward  by  America. 
She  demurred  at  first  to  the  ofier  being 
made  to  the  United  States  to  takea  part 
in  the  allied  expedition,  seeing  obvious 


reasons,  no  doubt,  which  made  any  Ameri- 
can hand  in  the    transaction    peculiarly 
objectionable.    The  offer,  it  will  be  remem* 
bered,  was  nevertheless  made  to  the  United 
Slates,  and  declined  on  the  ground  that 
the  federal  government  thought  it  right 
to  pursue  its  ancient  policy  of  declining 
alliance  with  European  powers.    France 
was  determined  that  under  no  circumstan- 
ces should  any  compromise  or  accommoda- 
tion of  any  sort  take  place. .  The  grand  ob- 
ject was  to  get  into  motion  an  ex])edition 
of  some  kind.    Once  in  Mexico  tlie  rest 
would  follow.   Because  it  is  now  perfectly 
clear  and  indisputable  that  the  whole  ot 
the  Mexican  plot  was  arranged  by  France 
before  ever  the  negotiations  for  a  con- 
vention between  England,  France,  and 
Spain  had  been  formally  opened.     Before 
the  convention  was  signed,  the  crown  of 
a  prospective  Mexican  monarchy  had  been 
tendered    to    the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
Maximilian  of  Austria.     During  months 
and  months  there  was  carried  on  by  the 
French  government  a  policy  of  perfidy 
the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
modern  diplomacy  since  the  partition  of 
Poland. 

Early  in  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
for  an  allied  expedition,  suspicions  began 
to  be  felt  of  the  sincerity  of  one  of  the 
parties.    The  United  States  government, 
having  perhaps  certain  views  of  its  own 
regarding  Mexico,  grew  terribly  uneasy. 
Great  Britain,  having  no  view  whatever 
save  the  assertion  of  her  just  claims,  bf  gan 
to  fear  that  one  of  her  colleagues  had 
other  and  sinister  motives.    It  was  feared 
that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the 
allied  expedition  to  do  that  which  Great 
Britain  declared  she  wouid  never  do-^to 
interfere  in  the  internal  aifaira  of  Mexico, 
and  convert  the  republic  into  a  monarchy. 
Of  course  Earl  Russell  and  her  majesty's 
government  could  have  had  no  pei'sonal 
objection  to  Mexico  becoming  a  monarchy. 
In  all  probability  they  would  have  prefer- 
red a  monarchy  there  to  a  republic.    But 
they  were  determined  that  the  Mexican 
people  should  be  left  to  settle  their  own 
afiairs,  and  that  they  would  not  sanction 
so  gross  an  outrage  upon  all  public  law  as 
the  intrusion  of  a  European  force  to  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  the  Mexican 
republic    They  were  determined  that  no 
share  in  such  a  scandal  should  rest  upon 
the  name  of  England.  In  all  the  diplomatic 
documents  issued  from  our  Foreign  Office 
at  the  time,  this  resolution  ia  expressed 
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with  »n  iteration  the  most  persistent  and 
unmistakable.  In  every  dispatch  address- 
ed to  Paris,  Madrid,  or  Washington  it  is  de- 
clared over  and  over  again  tliat  England 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  expe- 
dition if  it  were  not  clearly  laid  down  in 
the  beginning  that  the  expedition  should 
not  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Mexico.  But  England  and  America  be- 
gan to  suFpect  one  of  the  parties,  and  to 
press  for  full  and  clear  explanations.  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collinses  Count  Iosco  says,  that 
whenever  Englishmen  suspect  at  all,  they 
are  certain  to  be  suspicious  in  the  wrong 

Slace.  This  happened  with  regard  to  the 
lexican  expedition.  England,  unfortiv 
nately,  suspected  the  wrong  party.  Her 
suspicions  fell  upon  Spain. 

Ihere  was  certainly  much  to  justify  the 
BUf:picion.  The  ancient  relations  of  Spain 
with  Mexico,  and  their  comparatively  re- 
cent termination,  suggested  it.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  St.  Domingo  annexation,  only 
just  accomplished,  sustained  it.  England 
set  to  work  to  obtain  from  Spain  the  fullest 
assurances  on  the  subject.  Sir  J.  Cramp- 
ton,  our  minister  at  Madrid,  was  instruct- 
•  ed  to  apply  to  Marshal  O'Donnell  on  the 
matter.  "Marshal  O'Donnell,"  writes  Sir 
J.  Crampton,  on  September  24, 1861, "  re- 
newed to  me  on  this  occasion  the  assur- 
ances he  had  formerly  given,that  Spain  had 
no  views  of  conquest  upon  Mexico,  and 
that  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  notion 
of  reestablishing  by  foreign  influence  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  in  that 
country,  or  otherwise  meddling  with  the 
internal  administration  of  its  government." 
M.Calderon-CoUantes,  the  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister,  gave  similar  assurances.  He 
thought  the  allies  might  go  so  far  as  to 
advise  the  Mexican  contending  parties  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  come  to  an  under- 
standing which  should  result  in  the  forma- 
tion ot  a  good  government.  Even  this 
seemed  suspicious  to  England;  and  Sir 
John  CraTnpton  therefore  asked  directly 
wftether  by  that  it  was  implied  that  the 
Spanish  government  would  exert  any  di- 
rect influence — whether,  for  instance,  it 
was  contemplated  to  continue  the  occupa- 
tion of  any  of  the  Mexican  ports  until 
such  a  government  should  be  constituted  ? 
To  which  M.  Calderon-CoUantes  replied, 
distinctly  and  unequi\'ocally :  "  Certainly 
not :  the  Spanish  occupation  would  be 
limited  to  what  was  necessary  for  obtain- 
ing the  redress  of  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
Spanish   subjects."     Similar   assurances 


were  obtained  by  the  United  States.  The 
American  minister  in  Madrid  asked  M. 
Calderon-Collantes  "  whether  it  was  true, 
as  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  al- 
lied powers  intended  to  procure  the  con- 
vocation of  a  kind  of  constitutional  con- 
vention in  Mexico,  and  to  constitute  in 
this  way  a  new  goveniment."  M.  Calde- 
ron  replied  "that  this  plan  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  three  powers,  but  that  it  had 
been  definitively  rejected."  The  Ameri- 
can minister  assui^ed  his  government  that 
the  explanations  he  had  received  removed 
all  dread  of  any  foreign  interference  in  the 
domestic  aflairsof  Mexico.  Why  do  we 
thus  refer  to  the  pledges  given  by  Spain, 
seeing  that  Spain  has  not  broken  them? 
To  show  that  from  the  beginning  England 
expressed  a  dread  of  European  interfer- 
ence in  Mexican  government ;  that  this  fear 
was  the  subject  of  repeated  explanations 
and  demands  for  renewed  explanations ; 
that  all  Europe  and  America  knew  of  these 
pourparlers  ;  that  all  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca knew  that  England  would  have  broken 
ofl*  from  the  convention  at  once,  if  she  be- 
lieved that  either  of  her  colleagues^  meant 
to  do  that  which  she  dreaded ;  and  that 
France,  having  determined  and  arranged 
to  do  that  vciy  thing,  listened  to  these 
communications,  was  consulted  touching 
the  probable  intentions  of  Spain,  and  kept 
her  own  designs,  long  planned,  deiinitive- 
ly  arranged,  a  perfect  secret. 

But  the  French  government  did  more 
than  this.  It  disclaimed  all  notion  on  its 
own  part  of  forcible  interference.  M. 
Thouvenel  observes  to  Earl  Cowley,  that 
if  the  Mexican  people  took  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  the  allies  to  throw  off 
their  exbting  government  and  form  a 
better  one,  he  did  not  see  why  such  a 
movement,  "  if  it  proved  to  be  decidedly 
popular,"  should  be  objected  to  by  the 
European  powers.  Of  course,  no  one 
could  dispute  so  obvious  a  proposition. 
But  M.  Thouvenel  emphatically  repudiat- 
ed the  idea  of  any  forcible  interference. 
This  was  before  the  convention;  and 
without  these  assurances  the  convention  ^ 
would  never  have  been  fra\ned.  While 
the  expedition  was  on  its  way,  his  assur- 
ances became  stronger  and  stronger,  be- 
cause the  suspicions  which  drew  them 
forth  were  becoming  stronger  and  strong- 
er. Previously  to  these  assurances,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  oflered  the 
crown  of  Mexico  to  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke. 
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Before  coming  to  M.  Thouvenel's  ABsnr- 
ances  let  us  dispose  of  the  convention. 
This  dooumcnt  was  signed  in  London  on  the 
3lBt  of  October,  1861.  The  object  of  the 
convention  was  *'to  demand  from  the 
Mexican  authorities  more  efficacious  pro- 
tection for  the  persons  and  properties  of 
their  (the  allied  sovereigns')  subjects,  as 
well  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  con- 
tracted towards  their  majesties  by  the 
Republic  of  Me3dco."  We  invite  special 
attention  to  the  second  article  of  ihis 
convention,  to  which  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  through  his  plenipotentiary, 
8olemnl}r  pledged  himself.  **The  hish 
contracting  parties  engage  not  to  seek  for 
themselves,  in  the  employment  of  the 
coercive  measures  contemplated  by  the 
present  convention,  any  acquisition  of 
territory  or  any  special  advantage,  and 
not  to  exercise  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to  prej- 
udice the  right  of  the  Mexican  nation  to 
choose  and  to  constitute  freely  the  form 
of  its  government."  Time  has  already 
shown  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
broke  through  the  clause  of  this  article 
about  the  exercising  of  influence  in  the  in- 
ternal affiiirs  of  Mexico — ^time  will  yet 
show  that  he  played  ialse,  or  endeavored 
to  play  false,  to  the  other  about  the  ac* 
quisition  of  territory  or  any  special  advan- 
tage. Had  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
been  an  inmate  of  Aladame  de  Genlis's 
Palace  of  Truth  at  the  time  when  this 
convention  was  signed,  he  must  have  pro- 
claimed that  he  who  thus  pledged  him- 
self openly  not  to  interfere  in  the  inter- 
nal aflairs  of  Mexico,  had  already  pledged 
himself  privately  to  overthrow  the  Mex- 
ican republic,  and  had  already  entered 
into  negotiations  and  arrangements  for  the 
disposal  of  the  monarchy  which  he  had 
determined  to  found  upon  the  ruins  of 
that  republic.  If  ever  a  suppressio  vert 
was  flagrant  this  surely  may  be  thus 
characterized.  The  English  goverament 
was  purposely  kept  in  ignorance  of  facts 
which  if  it  had  known  would  have  pro- 
vented  it  from  touching  the  draft  of  the 
convention— except  indeed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tearing  it  to  pieces.  And  it  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  although 
the  French  government  knew  that  Eng- 
land had  been  demanding  explanations 
from  Spain  on  the  bare  assumption  that 
Spain  was  the  party  meditating  the  decep- 
tion. 

So  much  for  the  suppreasio  veri.    But 


we  have  to  deal  likewise  with  the  attff* 
(/estio  foist. 

It  was  not  long  before  many  symptoms 
made  their  appearance  which  tended  to 
throw  suspicion  upon  the  good  faith  of 
France.  The  conduct  of  Mexican  refu- 
gees in  Paris,  the  conduct  in  particular 
of  the  notorious  General  Almonte,  gavo 
strong  reasons  for  those  suspicions.  It 
was  patent  to  every  one  that  General 
Almonte  was  laboring  in  the  French 
capital  to  bring  about  a  foreign  inter- 
vention in  the  interest  of  the  church 
party.  General  Almonte's  friends  were 
every  where  announcing  their  object 
and  bragging  of  its  success.  There  was 
something  about  the  demeanor  of  the 
French  government  which  did  not  give 
a  very  explicit  denial  to  the  suspicions 
afloat,  or  to  the  broad  assertions  of  Al- 
monte's confederates.  Indeed,  very  early 
in  January  Xa  JPatrie  stated  thnt  the 
government  o1*  the  Tuileries  would  as- 
sume the  initiative  in  ofleringthe  crown  of 
Mexico  to  the  Austrian  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian. We  all  know  now  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  had  taken  that  initiative 
months  before ;  but  nobody  in  England  or  * 
Spain  suspected  any  thing  of  the  kind  at 
that  time.  However,  as  the  subject  was 
stirring  up  some  interest  in  Paris,  Earl 
Cowley  felt  bound  to  de;nand  some  expla- 
nation. On  the  twenty  fourth  of  January, 
1862,  Earl  Cowley  wrote  to  Earl  Russell 
that  he  had  heard  from  many  quarters  that 
the  language  of  officers  going  into  the  re-  , 
enforcements  to  Mexico  imjilied  that  the 
expedition  was  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  Austrian  Archduke  on  the  throne,  aucl 
that  he  had  therefore  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  question  M.  Thouvenel  upon  the 
subject.  "I  inquired  of  M.  Thouvenel 
whether  any  negotiation  had  been  pend- 
uig  between  this  government  and  that  of 
Austria  with  reference  to  the  Archduke 
Maximilian.  His  excellency  replied  in 
the  negative."  Lord  Cowley  believed 
the  statement.  Did  !M.  Thouvenel  make 
a  false  declaration?  We  must  ask  the 
undiplomatic  reader  not  to  rush  to  hasty 
conclusions,  or  to  take  broad  and  practi- 
cal views  of  nice  political  distinctions. 
Recent  explanations  in  French  ministerial 
papers  have  cleared  up  the  little  mystery. 
The  government  of  France  had  not  been 
carrying  on  any  negotiation  ivith  the 
government  of  Austria.  But  the  Empe- 
ror Xapoleon  had  been  carrying  on  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Austrian  Ai'chduke. 
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Therefore  M.  Thonvenel  answered  Earl 
Cowley's  question  in  the  negative,  and 
kept  still  a  clear  conscience.  Had  M. 
Thouvenel  been  asked :  "  Is  the  French 
goTemment  engaged  in  negotiations  with 
any  body  on  the  saWect?"  he  would  still 
have  answered  in  the  negative :  because 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  not  the  French 
government.  Had  Earl  Cowley  pressed 
the  cross-examination  further,  and  de- 
manded whether  the  emperor  was  carry- 
ing on  any  negotiations  of  the  kind,  then 
indeed  M.  Thouvenel  would  have  been 
hard  pressed.  But  we  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  ex-minister's  diplomatic  in- 
genuity and  moral  courage,  to  doubt  that 
he  would  even  then  have  found  a  satis&o- 
tory  answer. 

The  United  States  government  had  a 
stronger  interest  in  objecting  to  French  or 
any  (but  American)  intervention  in  Mexi- 
can affairs,  and  therefore  put  its  questions 
rather  more  keenly  than  England  did. 
In  September,  1861,  Mr.  Dayton,  Ameri- 
can mmister  in  Paris,  told  M.  Thouvenel 
that  the  United  States  felt  very  anxious 
.  that  the  Mexican  republic  should  remain 
an  independent  power  on  the  American 
continent,  and  would  view  with  great 
anxiety  an^  course  of  action  upon  the 
part  of  foreign  powers  which  looked  to  its 
extinction.  "M.  Thouvenel  answered," 
says  Mr.  Dayton,  ^'  somewhat  pointedly, 
that  so  far  as  he  could  judge  from  the 
j>ast,  its  danger  of  extinction  had  been 
rather  from  the  United  States  than  else- 
where." A  very  fair  retort  indeed,  to 
which  honestly  acknowledges  Mr.  Day- 
ton, *^  I  am  constrained  to  say  I  made  no 
very  satisfactory  reply."  Still  Mr.  Day- 
ton was  not  going  to  be  put  off  with  a 
mere  tu  quoque:  and  therefore,  return- 
ing boldly  to  tne  charge,  he  told  M. 
Thonvenel  that  his  question  ''  was  now  of 
the  future,  not  of  the  past."  Whereupon 
M.  Thouvenel  assured  me  that  ^'  whatever 
England  and  France  might  do,  it  would 
be  done  in  reference  to  realizing  their 
money  debt  only."  On  the  sixteenth  of 
October  Mr.  Dayton  again  applied  to  M. 
Thouvenel  for  an  explanation  on  the  same 
subject,  and  he  writes  to  Washington 
that  the  French  minister's  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  expedition  *^  was  full 
and  explicit."  It  does  not  concern  us 
to  know  by  what  evasion  M.  Thouvenel 
hoodwinked  the  American  minister.  It 
is  not  of  any  importance  to  consider  how 
far  the  latter  may  by  simpUcity,  a  want  of  1 


keenness,  or  any  other  intellectual  defect, 
have  been  an  unconscious  auxiliary  to  his 
own  deception.  We  are  estimating  now 
the  conduct  of  the  French  government"; 
and  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the 
American  minister  came  to  ask  whether 
France  had  a  certain  purpose  in  the  ex- 
pedition ;  that  M.  Thouvenel  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  that  she  had  no  such  pur- 
pose; that  the  American  minister  went 
away  satisfied ;  and  that  France  had  all 
the  time  a  fixed  policy  and  determination 
in  the  very  purpose  which  M.  Thouvenel 
disavowed.  But  this  was  not  all.  We 
are  enabled  to  judge  more  precisely  of 
M.  Thouvenel's  disavowals.  The  rumors 
of  intrigue  against  Mexico  continued  to 
grow  strong  despite  all  official  disclaim- 
ers. On  the  third  of  March,  1862,  Mr. 
Seward  wrote  to  Mr.  Dayton  requesting 
him  to  seek  a  fresh  and  clear  explanation 
from  the  French  minister.  We  mvite  at- 
tention to  the  first  sentence  of  this  dis- 
patch, as  showing  precisely  the  point  on 
which  the  explanation  was  to  be  sought. 
"  We  observe,"  says  Mr.  Seward,  "  indi- 
cations of  a  growing  opinion  in  Europe 
that  the  demonstrations  which  are  being 
made  by  French,  English,  and  Spanish 
forces  against  Mexico  are  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  a  revolution  in  that  country 
which  will  bring  in  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment there,  in  which  the  crown  will  be 
assumed  by  some  foreign  prince."  Now 
here  is  a  dear  statement  of  the  question 
on  which  the  United  States  desired  some 
information.  There  is  no  room  for  mis- 
conception. M.  Thouvenel  having  read 
that  sentence  could  have  no  doubt  about 
the  point  on  which  he  was  invited  to 
give  an  assurance.  Of  course  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  decline  givmg  any  an- 
swer; to  declane  that  in  conducting  her 
foreign  policy  France  did  not  consult  the 
United  states,  and  did  not  feel  bound  to 
enter  into  any  explanation.  This  would 
have  been  fair,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  unreasonable,  for  the  United  States 
had  officially  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  no  i^ght  to  ask  for  any  as- 
surances. Had  M.  Thouvenel  taken  that 
high  position,  which  he  might  have  done 
temperately  and  politely,  we  should  all 
probably  have  admired  his  conduct.  But 
ne  did  not.  He  r^d  the  dispatch,  or 
heard  it  read.  He  received  a  copy  of  it. 
He  replied  "that  France  could  do  no 
more  tnan  she  had  already  done,  and  that 
was  to  reassure  us  of  her  purpose  not  to 
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interfere  in  any  way  with  the  internal 
govemracnt  of  Mexico;  that  their  sole 
purpose  was  to  obtain  payment  of  their 
claims  and  reparation  for  the  wrongs  and 
injuries  done  to  them.**  Whereupon  Mr. 
Dayton  went  away  contented,  informing 
M.  Thouvenel  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  repose  entire  confi- 
dence in  these  assurances. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  us 
to  state  that   we  are  not  viewing  this 
question  as    one    between    France    and 
America.     We  are  entirely  free  from  any 
regret  for  the  occupation  of  Mexico,  so 
far  as  tlie  desires  of  the  United  States 
are  concerned.    And  if  the  Mexican  re- 
public is  to  be  extinguished  at  all,  we 
think  it  on  the  whole  rather  better  that  it 
should  be  extinguished  by  one  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers.    But  we  are  now  criticis- 
ing the  conduct  of  French  diplomacy  in 
regard  to  the  Mexican  expedition.     We 
see  that  there  were  two  great  powers  op- 
posed from  the  beginning  to  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  independence  of  the  Mexi- 
can republic.  England  from  motives  mere- 
ly statesmanlike  and    conscientious,   the 
United  States  from  feelings  undeniably 
self-interested,  were  steadfastly  antago- 
nistic to  any  step  which  threatened  to 
stamp  out  the  independence  of  that  nation. 
The  French  government  having  long  de- 
termined to  take  that  very  step,  succeed- 
ed in  convincing  England  and  America 
alike  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
its  intention.    We  do  not  care  to  weigh 
the  precise  words  in  which  the  deception 
was  sustained.    It  may  be  that  even  the 
most  distinct  of  M.  ThouvencPs  assur- 
ances was  so  framed  as  to  leave  some  tiny 
loophole  open  through  which  the  French 
minister's  honor  and  conscience  might  es- 
cape from  the  responsibility  of  a  direct 
and  coarse  falsehood.    It  may  be  that  an 
acute  Old  Bailey  advocate,  accustomed  to 
deal  with  shuffling  witnessesj  might  have 
detected  the  reservation  which  Earl  Cow- 
ley and  Mr.  Dayton  failed  to  discover ; 
and  might  have  shaped  his  questions  so 
as  to  place  the  minbter  in  that  position 
where  mere  equivocation  would  no  longer 
avail.    But  we  must  not  blame  Earl  Cow- 
ley and  Mr.  Dayton  because  they  were 
not  Old  Bailey  advocates,  and  because  they 
supposed  that  M.  Thouvenel  really  meant 
that  which  his  words  gave   out.    They 
did  not  expect  evasion,  and  they  asked 
plain  questions  having  an  obvious  meaning. 
They  received  answers  apparently  as  plain, 


and  conveying  apparently  as  distinct  a 
meaning.  We  all  now  see  that  the  an- 
swers did  not  meau  what  they  professed 
to  mean,  but  something  quite  different 
We  all  perceive  that  they  kept  back  some- 
thing which  if  stated  would  have  altered 
their  entire  character.  They  were  meant 
to  satisfy,  and  they  did  satisfy.  M.  Thou- 
venel wished  to  send  the  British  and  the 
Amencan  ministers  away  with  the  belief 
that  France  merely  intended  to  send  an 
expedition  to  Mexico  to  recover  certain 
sums  of  money,  and  otherwise  to  leave 
Mexico  as  she  found  it.  M.  Thouvenel 
knew  all  the  time  that  the  expedition 
was  to  march  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  to  crush  the  government,  to  cut 
the  army  to  pieces,  to  take  the  c:)pital 
and  all  the  great  towns,  to  subvert  the  re- 
public and  to  found  a  monarchy.  This 
was  what  he  knew  while  he  was  giving 
the  answers  we  have  quoted  above.  We 
forbear  comment  upon  diplomacy  of  this 
kind.  Even  Talleyrand  did  not  contend 
that  words  were  given  to  convey  ideas  the 
very  opposite  of  those  which  tne  speaker 
hides  in  his  bosom. 

Meanwhile  the  expedition  had  sailed.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  English  share 
of  it  was  but  small — one  line  of  battle  ship, 
two  frigates,  and  seven  hundred  supernu- 
merary marines.  The  French  force  com* 
prised  about  twenty -five  hundred  men; 
the  Spanish  had  about  six  thousand  of 
all  ai*ms.  An  incident  took  place  in 
the  very  outset  which  occasioned  some 
little  disputation.  The  Spanish  expedi- 
tion loft  Cuba  before  the  arrival  of  the 
French  and  English  vessels,  and  taking 
time  by  the  forelock  made  haste  to  occupy 
Vera  Cruz.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of 
Decemljer,  1861,  the  commander  of  the 
Spanish  expedition  issued  a  proclaroati(Mi 
in  which  he  announced  that  he  bad  com- 
menced operations  by  occupying  the  town 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  fortress  of  San  Juan 
Ulloa — a  castle  standing  on  a  rocky  island 
in  the  harbor.  This,  however,  was  not 
proclaimed  as  a  measaro  of  war,  bat 
simply  as  a  step  necessary  to  secure  the 
collection  of  the  customs  percentage  to 
which  the  allies  considered  themselves 
entitled.  The  precipitancy  of  the  step, 
though  afterwards  explained,  made  Eng- 
land and  France  uneasy.  France  evidcntr 
ly  could  not  believe  that  her  allios  were 
a  whit  more  sincere  than  herself^  and 
therefore  persisted  in  regardmg  every 
movement  as  tho  first  step  iu  a  policy 
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of  selfish  schemes  and  aggrandizement. 
Therefore  the  Emperor  of  the  French  made 
this  occurrence  a  pretext  for  sending  out 
a  reenforcement  of  fonr  or  five  thousand 
French  troops.  Earl  Russell  did  not  like 
this,  and  said  so :  repeating  his  declaration 
that  England  would  dispatch  no  more 
troops  than  the  marines  she  had  sent  in  the 
beginning.  We  notice  this  fact  in  par- 
ticular because  it  led  to  fresh  discussions 
about  the  policy  of  the  allies,  and  fi^sh 
assurances  on  all  hands  that  the  strict 
terms  of  the  London  convention  would 
not  be  overstepped.  Judging  from  the 
general    contents  of  the    parliamentary 

Eapers,  it  would  seem  as  if  M.  Thouvenel 
ad  at  least  once  a  day  to  repeat  his  pledge 
that  the  French  government  did  not  in- 
tend to  interfere  m  the  internal  affairs  of 
Mexico.    He  protested  far  too  much.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  at  this  stage  of 
the  business  no  one  seems  to  have  attached 
any  greater  weight  to  the  protestations 
than  Jove  does  to  the  perjuries  of  lovers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  and  Span- 
ish governments  seem  to  have  placed  en- 
tire confidence  in  each  other's  assurances. 
But  with  the  expeditionary  forces  all 
harmony  soon  ceased.    That  difference  of 
opinion  quickly  began  to  manifest  itself 
which  was  absolutely  inevitable  when  the 
object  of  one  of  the  allies  was  so  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  othei-s.     In  the 
first  place,  the  pecuniary  claims  put  for- 
ward by  France  were  so  gross  and  ludi- 
crous that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  other 
powers  could  not  support  them.      Our 
plenipotentiary  was  Sir  Charles  Wyke: 
Franco  was  represented  by  Count  de  Sa- 
iigny  and  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere : 
on  the  part  of  Spain  a  brave,  distinguished, 
:ind  honorable  soldier,  General  Pnm,  act- 
ed as  commander  in  chief  and  plenipoten- 
:iury.      The  French  commissioners  pro- 
j>oscd  to  claim   on  behalf  of  France  a 
round  sum  of  12,000,000  dollars,  without 
details  or' items ;  Count  de  Saligny  stating 
that  he  had  not  examined  into  these  claims, 
ifcS  it  would  take  him  a  twelvemonth  to  do 
60,  but  that  he  considered  the  sum  he  had 
mentioned  as  "  an  approximation  to  their 
value  by  a  million  or  two,  more  or  less." 
Next  they  demanded  on  account  of  the 
Jccker  loan,l 5,000,000  dollars.  This  trans- 
action is  thus  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Wyke  in  a  few  ^uthy  words  contained  in 
one  of  his  di^^iiatches  to  Earl  Russell: 
"When  the  31iiamon  government  were 
on  their  last  logs  and  totally  penniless,  the 


Swiss  house  of  Jecker  and  Co.,  in  Mexico, 
lent  them  750,000  dollars,  and  received  in 
return  for  the  advance  bonds  to  be  pay* 
able  at  some  future  period,  to  the  amount 
of  15,000,000  dollars.  Shortly  after  this 
outrageous  proceeding,  Miramon  was  up- 
set, and  succeeded  by  his  rival  Juarez, 
who  was  then  called  on  by  M.  Jecker, 
who  was  under  French  protection,  to  pay 
the  above-named  enormous  sum,  on  the 
plea  that  one  government  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  acts  and  obligations  of 
the  other.  Juarez  refused  to  do  so,  and 
in  this  resolution  was  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  all  impartial  people  in  Mexico. 
I  have  always  understood  that  his  govern- 
ment was  willing  to  repay  the  origmal 
sum  lent  of  750,000  dollars,  with  five  per 
cent,  interest  thereon ;  but  repudiated  the 
idea  of  their  being  liable  for  the  15,000,000 
dollars."  Of  course,  such  men  as  Sir 
Charles  Wyke  and  General  Prim*  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  transaction  of 
this  kind.  They  proposed  that  the  Mexi« 
can  government  should  be  called  upon  at 
once  to  pay  up  or  guarantee  all  foir  claims 
which  should  be  certified  by  a  commission, 
and  to  make  reparation  for  outrages.  Sir 
Charles  Wyke  complained  that  the  French 
demand  could  only  lead  to  war,  as  no  na- 
tion on  the  earth  could  be  expected  to 
accede  to  it.  Of  course  the  French  gov- 
ernment knew  this  very  well.  France  was 
quite  determined  to  have  war,  and  nothing 
!  but  war,  at  any  price. 

But  there  arose  even  more  serious  dif- 
ferences than  these."    The  purport  of  the 
French  expedition  began  to  thrust  itself 
glaringly  forward.     There  appeared  in 
Mexico,  in  the  French  camp,  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  flag,  men  whose 
very  presence  on  the  soil  was  a  declaration 
of  war.     General  Almonte,  recognized  as 
the  head  of  the  reactionary  party,  made 
his  appearance  under  French  protection, 
and  began  from  his  shelter  to  issue  proc- 
lamations calling  upon  the  Mexicans  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  President 
'Juarez.    More  than  that,  men  whose  per* 
sonal  character  (unlike  that  of  Almonte) 
was  odious  in  the  eyes  of  Mexico ;  men 
whose  names,  like  that  of  Padre  Miranda, 
(as  referred  to  bv  Sir  Charles  Wyke,) 
''  recalled  some  ot  the  worst  scenes  of  a 
civil  war  which  has  proved  a  disgrace  to 
the  civilization  of  the  present  century." 
These  men  began  to  show    themselves 
openly  and  Tauntingly  in  Mexico,  pro- 
oliuming  that  they  h^  oome  to  apset  the 
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Joarez  government,  and  bragging  that 
they  were  sent  there  to  do  so  by  tne  ex- 
press command  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.     Nay,  Miramon  himself,  the  ex- 
President,  landed  in  the  country.    The 
English  admiral  indignantly  declared  that 
he  would  arrest  this  man  as  a  robber,  on 
account  of  the  plunder  of  the  British  Le- 
gation.   The  French  representatives  pro- 
tested ;  but  the  English  officer  did  actually 
go  so  far  as  to  expel  Miramon  from  Vera 
Cruz,  and  send  nim  back  to  Cuba.    Al- 
monte was  meanwhile  going  about  under 
the  escort  of  French  troops,  issuing  his 
proclamations,  and  telling  even  General 
Prim  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
had  sent  him  to  establish  a  monarchy  in 
Mexico.    The  English  and  Spanish  pleni- 
potentiaries were  indignant;  even  Earl 
Russell  at  home,  when  he  heard  of  the 
transaction,  departed  from  his  accustom- 
ed composure,  and  expressed  warmly  his 
surprise  and  anger.    Let  any  reader  calm- 
ly think  over  the  situation.    The  allies 
liad  gone  out  simply  to  recover  pecuniary 
claims  from  the  government  of  Juarez, 
and  specially  pledged  against  any  inter- 
ference in  Mexican  affairs.    At  every  step 
in  the  transaction  we  find  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries in  Mexico  reiterating  the  pledge. 
We  fihd  that  the  great  difficulty  which 
they  experienced  in  approaching  a  pacific 
arrangement  was  because  of  the  suspicion 
of  the  Mexicans  that  they  came  to  estab- 
lish a  monarchy.    We  find  Sir  Charles 
Wyke  and  General  Prim  again  and  again 
publicly  proclaiming  that  such  a  suspicion 
was  unfounded  and  unjust.      Suddenly 
there  appear  in  the  French  camp,  under 
French  protection,  the  beaten  and  banish- 
ed enemies  of  the  Mexican  government, 
and  they  issue  revolutionary  proclama- 
tions, and  they  announce  that  they  have 
oome  to  found  a  monarchy  byorder  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.     What  could 
the  pacific  declarations  of  England  and 
Spain  appear  mider  such  circumstances, 
but  (to  adopt  the  words  of  the  English 
Commodore  jDunlop)  ^^  bitter  and  unwor-* 
thy  sarcasm?"    Oi  course  General  Prim 
and    Sir   Charles   Wyke    remonstrated 
against  the  protection  accorded  to  Al- 
monte and  his  colleagues.    They  were  an- 
swered that  express  orders  had  been  given 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  protect 
Almonte.    From  that  moment  it  became 
evident  that  there  could  be  no  further  co- 
operation. The  whole  plot  was  out.   The 
aiUanoe  might  drag  on  for  a  little ;  might 


be  broken  up  by  some  other  ostensible 
cause ;  but  there  was  virtually  an  end  to 
it  when  the  English  and  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries had  their  eyes  follv  opened  at 
last  to  the  long -meditated,  Jong -denied 
designs  of  France.  General  Prim  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  Europe,  which  found 
its  wa^  into  print,  and  was  indeed  pub- 
lished m  every  newspaper  in  the  world, 
except  the  French  journals,  wherein  he 
expressed  in  undiplomatic  but  soldierly 
terms  his  disgust  and  contempt  for  the 
whole  transaction. 

We  must  do  justice  to  the  French  rep- 
resentatives. We  do  not  believe  they 
were  privy  to  the  ultimate  design  of  the 
French  government.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  two  French  gentlemen 
of  character  could  have  joined  m  the  as- 
surances which  Sir  Charles  Wyke  and 
General  Prim  had  so  often  addressed  to 
the  Mexican  government  if  they  knew 
that  France  intended  all  the  time  to  com- 
mit the  very  treason  which  they  and  their 
colleagues  were  so  explicitly  and  warmly 
disavowing. 

A  reactionary  leader,  General  Robles, 
made  an  effi:>rt  to  join  the  Almonte  party. 
He  had  been  arrested  by  the  Mexican 
government,  banished  from  the  capital, 
and  condn^d  on  parole  to  a  small  town. 
He  broke  his  parole  and  escaped.  Before 
he  could  reach  the  other  conspirators,  he 
was  again  captured,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot.  General  Prim  and  Sir  Charles 
Wyke  made  an  efibrt  to  save  him,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Mexican  min- 
isters to  order  the  suspension  of  the  sen- 
tence. But  the  courier  bearing  the  re- 
prieve lost  his  way,  and  arrived  too  late. 
General  Hobles  was  shot  In  no  country 
in  the  world  would  his  political  ofienses 
have  met  with  any  slighter  punishment ; 
but  the  Emperor  Napoleon  proclaimed 
the  execution  a  murder,  (the  emperor  of 
the  2d  December !)  and  gave  it  as  a  new 
reason  for  lending  his  support  to  the  proj- 
ects of  Almonte.  Meanwhile  Marqnez 
("  the  infamous  Marquez,"  Sir.  C.  Wyke 
calls  him)  made  his  appearance  in  arms 
with  about  two  thousand  men,  and  endeav- 
ored to  join  Padre  Miranda  and  the  other 
persons  who  were  issuing  their  revolution- 
ary proclamations  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  flag. 

General  Doblauo  was  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affiiirs  to  President  Juarez.  Do- 
blado  was  described  by  all  parties  as  an 
able,  influentiiili  and  moderate  man.   The 
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Britisli  And  Spftninh  plcnipotentiAries 
tkoaght  hiehly  of  him.  He  was  invited 
to  meet  mneral  Prim  on  behalf  of  the 
allies  at  Soledad,  a  small  village  about 
thirty  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  to  discnss 
aome  possible  arrangement,  and  "to  re- 
ceive such  explanations  as  may  tend  to 
disDerse  the  injurious  doubts  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  high  powers  who  signed  the 
convention  of  "October  Slst,  1861."  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  meeting 
took  phce  on  the  19th  February,  1862. 
The  conference  was  satisfactory.  General 
Prim  repeated  all  the  familiar  assurances 
fon  his  part  quite  sincere)  that  the  allies 
did  not  mean  to  upset  or  interfere  with  the 
government.  It  was  agreed  tliat  th^  al- 
lies should  recognize  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, should  be  allowed  to  occupy 
certain  towns  as  healthful  and  convenient 
garrisons,  and  that  a  further  conference 
should  take  place  at  Orizaba  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finally  coming  to  terms.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  conditions  that  if  the  further 
negotiations  should  fail  to  come  to  a  satis- 
factory issue,  and  shoold  be  broken  off, 
the  troops  of  the  allies  were  at  once  to 
fall  back  from  the  places  which  they  had 
been  allowed  conditionally  to  occupy,  and 
hostilities  would  then  of  course  have  to 
commence.  Bat  the  English  and  French 
plenipotentiaries,  as  well  as  General  Do- 
blado,  entertained  a  confident  hope  that 
the  negotiations  at  Orizaba  would  render 
all  hostile  proceedings  unnecessary. 

The  English  and  Spanish  governments, 
anxious  for  peace,  approved  of  the  prelim- 
inary convention  of  Soledad.  The  French 
government,  determined  on  war  and  con- 
quest, disapproved  of  it,  and  deprived  of 
bis  power  as  a  plenipotentiary  the  French 
representative,  Vice-Admiral  Jurien  de  la 
Graviere,  who  had  assented  to  it.  The 
voice  of  the  French  emperor  was  still, 
like  that  of  Milton's  fiend,  for  open  war — 
of  wiles  more  inexpert  he  boasted  not. 

The  alliance  was  very  soon  brought  to 
a  fonnal  conclusion.  The  English  and 
Spanish  plenipotentiaries  considered  it 
necessaiy  to  have  a  decisive  conference 
with  their  colleagues,  and  accordingly 
a  meeting  took  place  at  Oi-izaba  on  the 
0th  of  April.  The  conference  was  rather 
warm,  and  sometimes  even  a  little  person- 
al. General  Prim  and  Sir  Charles  Wyke 
urged  that  the  conduct  of  the  French 
representatives  was  an  infraction  of  the 
terms  of  the  convention  of  London. 
Count  de  Saligny  declared  that  the  Mexi- 
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can  government  had  heaped  so  many 
fresh  grievances  on  French  subjects  that 
he  comd  treat  no  longer  with  that  govern- 
ment, and  would  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  a  march  upon  the  capital.  Sir 
Charles  Wyke  was  surprised  that  he 
should  not  have  heard  of  the  fresh  griev- 
ances ;  to  which  M.  de  Saligny  rejoined 
that  French  subjects  did  not  usually  go  to 
a  British  plenipotentiary  to  make  known 
their  complaints.  Sir  Charles  Wyke  po- 
litely pressing  for  a  little  information 
touching  the  nature  of  the  fresh  griev- 
ances, the  French  minister  intimated  that 
he  intended  to  report  to  his  own  govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  to  nobody  elpe. 
Finally,  the  English  and  Spanish  commis- 
sioners declared  that  if  their  colleagues  of 
France  persisted  in  protecting  the  Mexi- 
can conspirators  in  refusing  to  take  part 
in  the  conferences  arranged  to  be  held  at 
Orizaba,  and  in  declining  to  treat  further 
with  the  Mexican  government,  the  troops 
of  England  and  Spain  roust  be  with- 
drawn, as  the  action  of  the  French  was  a 
violation  of  the  convention  of  London. 
The  decisive  step  was  soon  taken.  Gen- 
eral Prim  and  Sir  Charles  Wyke  lefl  Mexi- 
co, the  English  and  Spanish  forces  returned 
to  their  respective  homes,  and  the  alliance 
was  at  an  end. 

France  had  thus  gained  all  her  objects 
in  regular  order.  An  invading  expedition 
of  her  own  would  have  been  all  but  im- 
possible in  face  of  the  opposition  of  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  the  United  States.  The 
object  was  to  get  up  an  expedition  which 
should  start  under  apparently  fair  colors 
and  with  unexceptionable  cooperation,  and 
which  should  then  at  a  convenient  mo- 
ment shake  off  the  cooperation,  and  under 
the  pretext  that  the  honor  of  France  for- 
bade a  retreat,  go  its  way  alone.  No  im- 
partial roan  who  studies  the  history  of 
the  expedition  can  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  de- 
signed from  the  very  beginning  the  dis- 
pute between  the  allies,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  England  and  Spain.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  in  dispatching  his  Mex- 
ican emissaries  to  Vera  Cruz  he  was  taking 
a  step  which  England  at  least  could  not 
sanction.  He  did  not  wish  her  to  sanc- 
tion it.  He  got  rid  of  her  cooperation 
just  at  the  point  when  it  ceased  to  be  a 
convenience  and  would  have  become  an 
embarrassment.  The  period  had  come 
when  France  must  either  retreat  or  open- 
ly assume  the  policy  of  invasion  and  con- 
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2 nest.  The  difipnte  between  the  allies, 
cliberately  provoked  and  rendered  nec- 
essary by  France,  afforded  a  decent  op- 
portunity for  the  French  intervention  to 
emerge  into  the  light  and  assume  its  true 
character. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  easily  told.  Its 
details  would  scarcely  interest  English 
readers.  It  is  the  narrative  of  an  invasion 
pursued  with  i*emorse1ess  determination, 
and  culminating,  as  every  one  knew  that 
it  must,  in  success.  Immediately  after 
the  break  -  np  of  the  alliance  the  French 
comnienrcd  their  march  upon  Mexico. 
The  world  was  led  to  expect  that  it  wonld 
be  a  mere  military  promenade — that  the 
great  bulk^  of  the  Mexicans  were  either 
totally  indifferent  to,  or  absolutely  in  favor 
of,  the  intervention — and  that  the  few 
who  objected  to  it  had  neither  the  spirit 
nor  the  strength  to  resist.  But  even  the 
imperialists  of  Paris  had  soon  to  acknowl- 
edge that  they  were  mistaken.  After 
some  unimportant  skirmishes  and  success- 
es, the  news  one  day  startled  Europe  that 
the  French,  under  General  Lorencez,  had 
been  defeated  before  Puebla.  This  intel- 
ligence astonished  Europe,  as  it  really  as- 
tonished the  Mexicans  themselves.  But 
it  was  undonbtedly  true.  On  the  6th  of ' 
May  the  Mexican  General  Zaragosa  drove 
back  the  French  from  Puebla  with  terri- 
ble slaughter,  and  after  a  most  obstinate 
struggle.  This  was  the  more  unpleasant 
as  the  protege  of  France,  the  notorious 
Padre  j[ii*anda,  had  been  issntng  a  sort 
of  circular  or  proclamation,  announcing 
that  Puebla  was  to  be  taken  that  very 
day.  Provoking  as  it  was,  it  had  to  be 
borne :  Lorencez  did  not  take  Puebla,  and 
was  onl  V  too  glad  to  be  able  to  keep  him- 
self and  his  forces  from  being  taken  in- 
stead. But  the  Mexicans  could  not  de- 
rive any  practical  benefit  from  their  suc- 
cess. General  Lorencez  held  his  own: 
not  strong  enough  to  attack,  too  strong 
to  be  attacked.  Then  the  French  gov- 
ernment saw  that  the  struggle  waa  to  be 
a  reality,  not  a  military  exhibition  like 
those  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  it  made 
arrangements  accordingly.  In  September 
General  Forey  with  a  large  force  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz.  General,  now  Marshal, 
Forey  was  the  man  for  the  situation.  He 
was  one  of  the  experts  of  the  December 
coup  iPetcU  ;  he  knew  all  the  arts  by  which 
republican  populations  may  be  induced  to 
accept  an  imperial  system.  He  marched 
on  Puebla,  and  he  took  the  dty  about  a 


year  after  Lorencea'a  failnre*     Nobody 
can  have  forgotten  the  events  which  be- 
longed to  the  taking  of  Puebla.    The  des- 
perate .courage  of  its  Mexican  defenders 
went  far  to  redeem  in  European  eyes  the 
many  fanlts  of  their  national  character. 
They  defended  their  city  inch  by  inch. 
They  piled  barricades  in  the  streets,  and 
fought  behind  them  until  the  ground  was 
heaped  with  their  dead.    They  converted 
each  of  the  square  blocks  of  houses  which 
compose  the  city  into  a  separate  fortress, 
and  defended  it  until  it  tell  ai)d  buried 
them  in  its  ruins.    The  French  were  ut- 
terly unable  to  take  some  of  these  blocks, 
and  therefore  blew  them  up,  defenders 
and  all.    Some  of  them  were  olown  upby 
the  desperate  defenders  themselves.    The 
French  suffered  frightfully,  but  fought,  of 
course,  with  indomitable  courage.  Indeed, 
General  Forey  attacked  the  city  as  one 
who  knew  that  all  a  French  soldier  could 
prize  depended  upon  his  success.     He 
knew  that    he  must  succeed  —  that  he 
could  never  face  his  imperial  master  with 
the  news  that  the  Frencn  troops  bad  been 
again  defeated.    We  render  full  credit  to 
the  determined  bravery  of  the  French 
assaults.    Ko  higher  praise  can  be  given 
than  to  say  that  the  French  displayed  as 
obstinate  a  courage  in  the  attack  as  the 
Mexicans  did  in   the  defense.    At  last 
Puebla  fell.    General  Forey^s  dispatches 
are  singular  documents.     It  haa  been 
arranged  from  the  very  beginning  that 
France  must  accept  the  fiction  of  a  Mex- 
ico enslaved  by  a  few  desperadoes,  and 
f  anting  for  a  I<  rench  deliverer.    General 
'orey  adhered  to  this  pleasing  little  fiction 
through  all  difficulties.    He  never  for  one 
moment   abandoned   it.     He  described 
Puebla  as  defended  not  by  Mexicans  but 
by  the  scum  of  other  nations  and  armies, 
who,  having  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
struggle,  were  fightine  for  the  mere  pleas- 
ure of  the  thing.     He  depicted  Pueb!a 
as  a  city  devoted  to  France,  but  unfortu- 
nately m  the  possession  of  a  gang  of  out- 
casts firom  America,  Spain,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, and  even  France  herself.  He  gravely 
assured  his  master  that  the  men  who  dis- 
puted every  square  inch  of  ground,  and 
preferred  bemg  blown  into  air  to  any 
terms  of  surrender,  were  but  deserters 
from  Spanish  regiments,  vagabond  Gari- 
baldians  lately  arrived,  old  followers  of 
General  Walker,  ruffians  from  the  Bowery 
and  the  Five  Points,  roving  Britishers, 
and  recreant  French  soldiers.    The  Em* 
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peror  Napoleon  mnRt  have  smiled  grimly 
over  this  little  eflusioa  of  romance.  Of 
coarse  no  one  believed  it.  The  history  of 
war  has  many  carious  chapters ;  bat  such 
a  defense  as  this  of  Pnebla,  sach  desper- 
ate resistance,  such  deliberate  and  whole- 
sale acceptance  of  death  rather  than  sur- 
render, have  never  yet  been  the  work 
of  random  adventurers  and  volunteers 
thrown  together  without  any  common 
bond  into  a  struggle  in  which  they  had 
no  interest,  and  ^ghting  only  for  mere 
amnsement.  But  it  was  agreed  that  the 
fiction  must  be  circulated  and  accepted. 
So  it  has  been.  Even  the  arrival  of  ganes 
of  Mexican  prisoners  in  Paris,  undeniably 
born  and  bred  Mexicans,  who  are  stared 
at  on  the  Boulevards,  and  can  speak  no 
word  of  French,  or  Italian,  or  English  to 
any  of  the  curious  crowds,  is  not  supposed 
to  discredit  General  Forey's  little  story. 
The  French  government  having  found  it 
convenient  to  decree  that  the  defenders  of 
Mexico  were  not  Mexicans,  these  latter 
immediately  cease  to  be  Mexicans  in  tiie 
eyes  of  all  true  imperialists.  He  is  no 
faithful  follower  of  the  empire  who  gives 
credit  to  eye,  ear,  or  judgment,  when 
these  are  contradicted  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor. 

But  the  capture  of  Puebia  broke  the 
heart  of  the  Mexican  resistance.  Marshal 
Forey  acted  with  great  promptness  and 
energy,  and  not  resting  upon  his  victory, 
left  Juarez  no  time  to  prepare  for  farther 
defenses.  General  Zaragoza  had  died 
shortly  after  having  enjoyed  the  delight 
of  one  victory  over  the  French ;  Mexico 
was  in  no  fiosition  to  stand  a  siege;  the 
church  party,  protected  by  France,  was  ap- 
pearing in  its  robber-gangs  every  where; 
and  the  Juarez  government  had  to  retire 
from  the  capital.  How  long  a  sort  of  re- 
sistance may  yet  be  prolonged  we  can  not 
judge,  but  the  ultimate  subjugation  of  the 
country  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 
General  Forey's  march  upon  Mexico,  and 
triumphant  entrance  into  the  city,  are 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  everjr  one.  We 
have  all  read  in  the  journal  immediately 
published  by  the  conqueror  himself,  what 
a  danger  he  and  his  suUe  underwent  of 
bein^  crushed  by  the  flowers  which  the 
Mexican  ladies  showered  on  them.  Ko 
doubt  there  is  a  considerable  church 
party  in  Mexico,  and  there,  as  every 
where,  the  women  for  the  most  part  stand 
by  the  priests.  The  conquerors  gave  a 
grand  ball,  and  the  ladies  who  went  there 


acknowledged  themselves  willing  captives. 
All  this  was  told  in  much  finer  language 
than  we  could  possibly  attempt,  by  Mar- 
shal Forey's  newly-founded  jounial.  The 
account  was  copied  into  the  Paris  Moni* 
teurj  which,  while  quoting  it  as  from  a 
Mexican  paper,  omitted  unaccountably  to 
mention  that  the  paper  was  one  founded 
on  the  spot  by  the  gallant  Forey,  for 
the  purpose  of  registering  his  decrees  and 
recording  his  triumphs. 

Of  course  we  attach  to  the  official  nar- 
ratives in  Marshal  Forey's  jbuinal  just 
the  importance,  and  give  them  just  the 
confidence  they  deserve.  But  we  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Mexico  was  the  occasion  of  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  that  hundreds  ran 
out  of  mere  ignorant  curiosity  to  see  the 
sight,  and  that  hundreds  more  applauded 
the  conqueror  with  sincere  and  heartfelt 
joy.  We  have  already  noticed  the  fact 
that  the  church  part;^  in  Mexico,  although 
a  very  small  minority,  could  muster  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals,  and 
Mexico,  like  most  other  places,  has  many 
cliques  of  persons  base  enough  to  wel- 
come a  sectarian  triumph  at  the  expense 
of  their  country's  independence.  We  must 
add  to  these  ihe  dumber  who  were  only 
too  happy  to  find  that  Mexico  was  not  to 
be  bombarded,  and  that  anybody  was 
coming  who  would  save  them  from 'any 
more  of  war.  We  must  likewise  recol- 
lect that  the  conquering  hero  who  entered 
Mexico  was  the  master  of  twenty  legions ; 
that  he  had  proved  at  Puebia  his  inexora- 
ble determination  to  conquer  at  any  price ; 
that  it  was  well  known  by  what  sharp 
process  he  had  taught  loyalty  to  his  own 
countrymen  in  Pans ;  and  that  the  year 
and  more  during  which  Mexico  had  been 
occupied  by  the  allies  had  abundantly 
proved  the  futility  of  resistance.  We 
can  not  be  surprised  then,  that  the  Mexi- 
can capital,  from  which  its  defenders  had 
withdrawn,  submitted  to  its  conqueror 
without  daring  to  resist.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  capital  in  Europe  which  would  not 
have  submitted  in  the  same  manner  under 
similar  circumstances.  We  must  not  con- 
demn Mexico  because  it  yielded  to  General 
Forey  without  any  greater  resistance  than 
New-Orleans  offered  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
federal  government.  But  lest  any  one 
should  imagine  that  the  non-resistance  of 
the  capital  meant  willing  submission  to 
French  rule,  we  think  it  right  to  quote 
from  one  who  knew  to  the  contrary,  and 
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whose  authority  is  not  likely  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Although  the  official  paper  to 
which  we  have  referred  painted  the  posi- 
tion of  the  French  as  that  of  honored 
guests  in  the  midst  of  a  delighted  and 
welcoming  population,  we  shall  see  that 
'General  Forey  did  not  believe  any  of  this 
nonsense  or  attempt  to  palm  it  on  on  his 
government.  That  sort  of  thing  about 
the  enthusiastic  population,  the  rain  of 
flowers,  the  weeping  and  embracing  of 
women,  was  for  tne  French  public,  But 
in  a  report  to  the  French  W  ar  Minister, 
dispatched  very  soon  after  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Mexico,  General  Forey  thus 
describes  some  of  the  operations  which 
he  found  necessary  to  insure  a  continuance 
of  the  enthusiastic  welcome  his  historiog- 
rapher had  described: 

*' Before  thinking  of  sending  troops  to  a  dis- 
tance, it  was  first  indispensable  to  purse  the 
environs  of  the  capital  of  the  bands  iehiek  Jxfp 
it  in  a  kind  of  bloehade.  On  the  other  hand, 
Negrette,  seconded  by  Aurellano,  Carbajal,  eta, 
was  organizing  considerable  forces  at  Tlascala 
to  operate  in  the  State  of  Puebla  and  cut  off 
our  communications.  The  occupation  of  that 
place  thus  became  indispensable.  I  have  there- 
fore taken  measures  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. 

**A  French  column,  under  the  orders  of 
Colonel  de  la  Canorgue,  is  marching  on  Tlas- 
cala with  a  Mexican  detachment  commanded 
by  General  Guttiercz,  who  will  establish  him- 
self at  Apan.  The  troops  of  General  Vicario 
occupy  TIalpau  and  Tepepa.  Some  of  the 
troops  of  General  Marquez  guard  the  embank- 
ments of  Guanhtitlan  and  Zumpango.  Colonel 
Aymard,  of  the  Sixty-second,  is  in  position  at 
Pachuca.  General  If  ejia,  who  has  great  influ- 
ence in  Queretaro^  is  going  to  that  town  with  a 
sufllcient  force.  Another  colmnn  will  soon  go 
to  take  possession  of  Toluca.  Lastly,  the  cav- 
alry is  stationed  in  the  environs  of  Mexico, 
where  it  can  best  find  forage  and  assure  tran- 
quillity. 

^*  By  these  arrangements  I  assure  security  in 
a  rather  extensire  zone  round  Mexico,  and  shall 
'maintain  my  communications  with  Paebla  un- 
interrupted. Nor  have  I,  at  the  same  time, 
neglected  the  occupation  of  the  coast" 

We  invite  particular  attention  to  Gen- 
oral  Forey's  display  of  unconscious  humor 
when  ho  announces  that  General  Mejia,  (a 
name  of  mournful  omen  in  Mexico,)  *'  who 
has  great  influence  in  Queretaro/'  is  going 
to  that  town  *^  with  a  sufliclcnt  force." 

The  remainder  of  General  Forey's  pro- 
ceedings seem  to  belong  to  the  domain 
of  the  burlesque.  He  becomes  a  genuine 
conqueror  of  the  Opera  Comique  style. 


He  formed  a  provisional  government  oora- 
posed  of  General  Almonte^  General  Salaa, 
(known  in  connection  with  the  Jecker 
loan,)  and  Monsignore  Labastida,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico.  The  latter  di^itary 
was  about  that  time  basking  in  ^e  hos- 
pitable patronage  of  the  Empress  of  the 
French  at  St.  Cloud.  Then  a  Council 
of  Notables  was  convened  by  sound  of 
drum  or  other  suitable  process,  and  the 
Council  of  Notables  having  held  a  meet- 
ing, at  the  opening  of  whicm  General  Fo- 
rev  and  his  staff  were  present,  deoreed,  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  with  a  wonderful  unan- 
imity, that  Mexico  should  thenceforward 
be  an  empire  under  a  Roman  Catholic 
prince.  In  an  equally  prompt  and  harmo- 
nious manner  Xmj  tendered  the  imperial 
crown  to  Maximilian  of  Austria ;  and  in 
the  event  of  that  prince  declining  the  ofler, 
they  humbly  petitioned  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  Frencn  would  be  good  enough  to 
select  a  sovereign  for  them,  and  send  him 
out  by  return  of  post.  Then  there  was  a 
ball,  at  which  the  French  officers  waltzed 
charmingly,  and  idade  themselves  quite 
delightful  to  the  Mexican  ladies.  So 
Mexico  woke  up  in  the  morning  a  repub- 
lic, and  fell  asleep  an  empire. 

We  should  have  stated  that  in  the  mean- 
time General  Forey  had  granted  a  consti- 
tution to  the  new  empire,  a  significant 
clause  of  which  declared  that*  the  Roman 
Catholio  religion  was  to  be  maintained 
and  protected.  The  gallant  general  like- 
wise transferred  to  Mexico  the  admirable 
system  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
press  which  works  so  conveniently  in 
France.  Therefore  we  shall  find  no  inso- 
lent comment  upon  French  rule  or  criti- 
cism of  French  pro-consuls  appearing  in 
print  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  loyal 
population  of  Mexico.  In  order  furtficr 
to  encourage  all  true  lovers  of  imperialism 
in  Mexico,  the  conqueror  issued  a  procla- 
mation oonfiscating  the  property  of  every 
one  who  declined  to  give  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  new  system.  A  spirited  measure, 
but  which  perhaps  went  a  little  too  far, 
and  was  rather  liable  to  misconstruction. 
The  press  of  Europe  raised  a  general  cry 
of  indignation;  ana  even  the  Paris  papers 
commented  on  the  inconvenience  of  ad- 
dressing imperial  remonstrances  to  Russia 
touching  General  Mouravieflfs  confisca- 
tions in  Lithuania,  while  Forey  was  carry- 
ing the  same  system  a  step  or  two  further 
in  jMexico.  For  there  was  this  unpleasant 
difference  between  the  position  and  acts 
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•of  the  two  warriori.  The  insurgents  of 
Litbaania  were  undoubtedly  rebels  against 
Honraviefrs  master ;  but  bow  could  the 
recusants  of  Mexico  be  rebels  against  Fo- 
rej's  master,  seeing  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment was  never  acknowledged  in  Mex- 
ico, and  had,  indeed,  been  telling  all  the 
world  for  the  previous  year  and  a  half 
that  it  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
presume  to  interfere  in  the  internal  afiairs 
of  the  Mexican  republic  ?  So  the  minis- 
terial  papers  of  Paris  first  insisted  that  the 
whole  story  was  a  calumny,  and  that  Fo- 
rey  had  never  issued  any  confiscation  de- 
crees at  all,  and  then  stated  that  the  de- 
crees were  only  temporary,  and  that  the 
emperor  had  canceled  them.  lu  fact  the 
emperor  did  cancel  them.  They  would 
never  do  for  publication  in  Europe.  What- 
ever a  conqueror  in  General  Forey's  posi- 
tion may  do,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  write 
and  publish  decrees.  They  are  sure  to  get 
into  the  papers  nowadays,  and  then  the 
government  has  to  take  some  step  for  the 
sake  of  its  own  decent  reputation.  So 
the  French  recording  angel  dropped  a 
tear,  and  blotted  out  General  Foreys  con- 
fiscation orders. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the 
Mexican  conauest  has  to  be  written  here- 
after. Whetner  Maximilian  will  accept 
the  throne,  what  consideration  France  will 
receive  for  it,  and  how  long  France  is  to 
occupy  the  country,  we  shall  very  soon 
learn,  if  it  be  not  indeed  all  made  known 
before  these  pa^es  are  transferred  to  print. 
One  &ct  is  obvious,  that  whatever  be  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  is  permitted 
to  nt  on  the  Mexican  throne,  the  country 
of  which  he  is  styled  the  sovereign  will  be 
a  French  military  province.  Even  Mar- 
shal Forey  does  not  pretend  that  the  Mex- 
ican empire  would  outlive  by  one  day  the 
recall  of  the  French  troops.  But  what- 
ever be  the  fate  of  that  oddly-founded  em- 
pire, the  moral  of  the  proceedings  by  which 
It  was  called  into  existence  remains  the 
same.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  us 
to  point  that  moral.  We  have  given 
fiuthfnlly,  and  from  the  best  sources,  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  conquest ;    com- 

Eressed  indeed,  but  accurate,  and  chapter 
y  chapter.  We  have  shown  that  it  was 
from  the  beginning  a  planned  and  deliber- 
ate conquest,  developed  and  realized  by 
the  aid  of  the  most  unscrnpnlous  deceit, 
the  most  unblushing  treachery.  To  that 
oonsiderable  number  of  persons  in  this  l 
country  who  tacitly  hold  Ine  opinion  that  I 


any  powerful  sovereign  is  perfectly  Justi- 
fied in  invading,  devastating,  and  subju- 
^ting  a  foreign  country  because  he  thiziks 
It  is  badly  governed  and  believes  he  could 
govern  it  better,  we  have  only  to  say  that 
even  that  plea — ^the  plea  of  Alexander,  and 
CsBsar,  and  Napoleon  I. — does  not  avail 
Nappleon  m.,  for  the  latter  expressly  dis- 
claimed, from  the  opening  to  the  eclair^ 
cissement  of  his  project,  any  intention  to 
interfere  in  Mexican  afiairs.  At  every 
step  of  the  progress  he  made  a  new  pro- 
test of  non-intervention,  and  pledged  him- 
self so  solemnly  that  he  was  actually  be- 
lieved. In  fact,  he  repeated  in  Mexico 
with  equal  success  the  policy  of  the  Paris 
coup  a^itat.  By  vowing  up  to  the  last 
moment  that  he  meant  to  adhere  to  a 
certain  pledge,  he  succeeded  to  the  last 
moment  in  deceiving  those  who  might 
have  marred  his  plans  had  they  known 
that  the  pledge  was  already  and  deliber- 
ately broken. 

We  have  previously  intimated  a  beliel 
that  this  conquest  of  Mexico,  odious  as  It 
is  in  principle  and  in  means,  has  yet  its 
prospect  of  advantage  to  the  conquered 
country  and  to  the  world.    In  the  first 

Slace,  It  may  give  a  breathing  time  to  a 
isorganized  country,  and  secure  an  inter- 
val of  enforced  tranquillity  during  which 
resources  may  be  developed  and  political 
character  strengthened.  No  doubt  the 
French  police  regime^  whatever  sovereign 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  will  secure 
something  like  order  in  the  country,  will 
make  the  rights  of  property  more  respect- 
ed and  the  principle  of  life  more  sacred. 
All  this  is  somethmff  to  be  taken  into  ao- 
count  on  the  side  ox  compensation.  We 
are  not  indeed  inclined  to  admire  what  it 
is  the  fashion  to  call  *'  strong  government," 
or  to  believe  that  a  people  can  be. drilled 
and  dragooned  into  a  capacity  for  self- 
rule.  Bat  Mexico  unhappily  wants  rest, 
rest  at  any  price :  as  a  fevered  man  needs 
repose  although  it  be  procured  by  the 
agency  of  the  opiate,  or  as  one  in  a  deliri- 
ous moment  may  require  the  coercion  of 
the  strait-waistcoat.  The  invasion  too 
may  teach  Mexico  a  sharp  and  stem 
lesson,  and  may  serve  as  a  warning  to 
other  nations.  The  blind  disunion  and 
discord,  the  absence  of  that  patriotic  feel- 
ing which  inspires  forbearance,  have  been 
the  main  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Mexican 
republic.  It  maybe  added  too  that  the 
lesson  will  perhaps  do  good  to  another  re- 
public as  well    The  United  States  will 
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no  doubt  feel  the  intrusion  of  France  to 
be  an  insult  and  a  menace.  But  their  dis- 
union has  helped  to  bring  it  about,  and 
their  conduct  has  tended  to  deprive  thetn 
of  the  world's  sympathy.  The  occupation 
of  Mexico  is  the  extinction  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  That  doctrine,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  both  absurd  and  arrogant  in  theory  and 
in  practice.  A  state  gomg  to  war  to  sup- 
port such  a  principle  would  be  guilty  of  a 
political  crime  and  blunder  still  greater 
than  the  conquest  of  Mexico  itself  involves. 
We  have  heard  it  well  observed  that  for 
the  federal  government  to  go  to  war  in 
sustainment  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  would 
in  essential  principle  be  to  rnirsue  the  same 
course  as  that  which  the  European  states 
followed  so  blindly  and  disastrously  when 
they  invaded  France  to  destroy  her  revo- 
lutionary republic.  In  either  case  the  ob- 
ject is  the  same — not  to  repel  an  attack, 
not  even  to  avert  a  certain  aanger,  but  to 
oppose  a  danger  which  is  ideal,  problem- 
atical, merely  constructive.  The  sooner 
America  entirely  abandons  the  fantastic 
Monroe  doctrine  the  better.  Any  real 
and  imminent  danger  the  federal  republic 
can  always  repel,  but  it  only  provokes  and 
originates  peril  to  itself  by  arrogantly  at- 
tcraptinff  to  lay  down  gi'cat  political  laws 
for  the  future  which  are  to  apply  not  to 
its  own  conduct  but  to  that  of  its  neigh- 
bors. Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that 
Amenca's  own  hands  are  not  clean  of 
Mexican  plunder  and  blood.  The  con- 
duct of  the  United  States  Reward  its  neigh- 
bor was  quite  as  lawless  as  that  of  France, 
if  perhaps  somewhat  less  treacherous. 
Should  we  be  reminded  that  the  wrongs 
done  by  America  to  Mexico  were  entirely 
the  offspring  of  Southern  policy,  we  can 
not  help  remembering  how  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  wisest  of  Americans,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  inveighed  against  the  apathy  and 
composure  with  which  the  free  states  re- 
garded those  iniquitous  acts.  If,  there- 
fore, the  federal  government  of  America 
should  now  feel  that  its  dignity  is  wound- 
ed, that  its  strength  is  menaced  by  the 
conduct  of  I*Vance  in  Mexico,  it  should 
remember  that  the  rebuke  is  not  wholly 
unmerited,  and  should  accept  it  as  a  lesson  I 


and  a  warning  for  the  fhture.  It  is  the 
destiny  of  arrogance  and  aggression  in 
politics  to  beget  arrogance  and  aggression, 
and  the  world  in  general  is  little  disposed 
to  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
engineer  hoist  by  his  own  petard. 

But  while  we  thus  acknowledge  that 
the  subjugation  of  Mexico  can  not  be 
wholly  unproductive  of  good,  and  has  not 
been  wholly  undeserved,  we  need  hardly 
repeat  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  gov- 
emment  is  in  no  wise  extenuated  by  these 
considerations.  We  can  not  enter  into 
the  exultation  with  which  the  ^*  moneyed 
classes,"  as  they  are  called,  in  London,  and 
their  organs,  have  received  the  news  of 
the  French  success ;  an  exultation  which 
frankly  disavows  ail  regard  for  the  politi- 
cal '  and  moral  aspects  of  the  case,  and 
openly  professes  to  consider  only  its 
own  pecuniary  interests.  There  is  some- 
thingamusing  in  the  naive  declaration  of 
the  ulmeSy  which  has  boldly  championed 
the  Mexican  conquest  all  through,  that 
'^  the  consideration  that  France  has  used 
objectionable  native  instruments— one  of 
them  an  avowed  felon  of  the  meanest 
kind,  and  another  so  notorious  for  savage 
cruelty  that  his  mere  name  had  become  a 
terror — although  it  may  increase  the  satis- 
faction that  England  has  not  taken  any 
share  in  the  affair,  can  in  no  way  modify 
the  question  as  regards  the  Mexicans 
themselves."  Certainly  this  consideration 
does  in  some  way  ^*  modify  the  question" 
as  regards  the  French  government,  and 
adds  one  other  stain  to  the  many  which 
rest  upon  its  honor,  its  good  faith,  its  hu- 
manity, its  decency,  in  connection  with 
the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
the  Mexican  invasion  would  be  the  great- 
est event  of  his  reign.  Perhaps  it  may 
prove  so.  In  one  sense  the  invasion  of 
Russia  may  be  pronounced  the  greatest 
event  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Napoleon. 
Certainly,  if  unprincipled  aggression,  car- 
ried out  by  the  aid  of  almost  unparalleled 
treachery,  could  bode  ultimate  evil  to  the 
policy  which  planned  it,  we  might  expect 
to  find  Mexico  prove  tho  Moscow  of  the 
second  empire. 
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CONCERNIKG     THE     CLOSE     OF     HOLIDAY-TIME: 


WITH  SOME  THOUOHTS  ON  PULPITS. 


OovB,  mj  friend)  and  let  ns  walk  bad:- 
ward  and  forward  along  this  graveled 
path,  already  beaten  by  my  solitary  fbet 
for  an  hoar  past.  It  is  not  a  carriage- 
drive,  but  a  path  intended  for  saunterers 
on  foot.  It  is  broad  enough  for  two: 
and  the  more  especiaUy  if  one  of  them, 
throngh  the  force  of  circumstances,  chances 
to  take  up  no  space.  And  to-day  you  are 
at  Constantinople :  and  I  am  here.  I  am 
not  quite  suve  as  to  the  precise  number  of 
miles  between  us,  but  there  iare  many 
hundreds,  I  know. 

You  know  this  place  well;  and  you 
would  like  this  walk.  On  one  hand  there 
is  a  level  plot  of  closely-mown  grass,  of 
what  may  be  esteemed  considerable  ex- 
tent by  a  man  of  moderate  ideas.  And 
the  prominent  object  on  that  side  is  a 
pretty  Gothic  house,  built  of  red  sand- 
stone, set  upon  a  green  terrace.  The 
house  is  backed  by  a  wooded  cliff:  a  cliff 
wooded  from  base  to  summit.  For  in 
every  crevice  of  the  rock  trees  have  root- 
ed themselves :  that  is,  have  been  planted 
without  man's  help.  And  the  cliff  looks 
like  a  warm  bank  of  thick  foliage,  now 
crifm  and  russet  That  cliff  is  ninety  feet 
high :  no  very  great  height ;  yet,  let  me 
say,  rather  higher  than  the  rocks  at  the 
Land's  £nd.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  our  great  sight.  On  the  other 
ride  of  this  little  graveled  walk,  which  is 
a  hundred  and  £fly  yards  in  length,  and 
nearly  straight,  let  me  tell  you  what  there , 
is.  First,  there  is  a  border  line  of  grass, 
the  prettiest  and  least  troublesome  of  all 
edgmgs  for  walks.  The  well-defined  out- 
line ot*  the  grass  and  gravel  makes  a 
rimple  contrast  of  which  one  never  tires. 
Then  there  is  a  little  boundary  thicket 
made  of  pines  of  various  sizes,  also  of 
laurels  and  yews,  with  here  and  there  a 
staring  sunflower.  Beyond,  there  is  a 
hedge  of  thorns,  backed  by^a  stone  wall, 
five  feet  in  height,  which  forms  the  bound- 


ary of  this  small  domain.  And  though 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  Wall  there  is  a 
narrow  public  road,  the  sea  beyond  it 
seems  (when  you  look  from  this  side)  to 
wash  the  foot  of  that  fortification.  You 
feel  as  though  you  were  walking  on  a 
quarter-deck.  In  fact,  t^e  waves  are  lap- 
ping on  the  large  stones  within  a  dozen 
yards.  And  so,  backward  and  forward 
along  this  graveled  path  is  backward  and 
forward  Ly  the  shore  of  tho  great  sea. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  boundless  ocean, 
over  which  you  look  away  and  away,  and 
think  that  America  is  on  its  other  side. 
This  is  but  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  It  is 
the  estuary  of  a  river  not  especially  re- 
nowned in  son^.  No  poet  has  done  for  it 
what  Burns  did  for  the  Doon  by  which 
he  drew  his  first  breath.  Here  the  estuary 
is  four  miles  in  breadth.  On  the  farther 
side  there  is  an  island,  rich  in  soil  and 
genial  in  climate,  where  many  worn-out 
sufferers  have  been  able  to  breathe  out  in 
peace  their  last  winter-time  in  this  world. 
Its  name  was  not  a  pleasing  one  to  those 
English  folk  who  hated  an  unpopular 
Scotch  Prime  Minister  many  years  ago* 
And  over  that  island  ^ou  may  see  a  line 
of  mountain  peaks  which  will  bear  being 
looked  at  though  you  may  have  come 
straight  from  Chamouni.  Of  couree  they 
are  not  so  hi^h  as  Mont  Blanc :  and  they 
have  no  solitudes  of  everlasting  snow. 
Yet  that  is  a  glorious  outline  against  the 
western  sky,  at  sunset  or  at  mid-day :  and 
no  part  of  the  heisht  of  those  mountains 
is  lost.  For  the  height  of  mountains  is 
reckoned  in  feet  above  the  sea-level :  and 
here  are  the  sea-level  and  the  mountain 
tops  toother* 

This  is  an  autumn  afternoon^- one  of 
the  latest  of  September.  And  the  filling 
woods  suggest  to  one's  mind  a  man  with 
gray  hair,  wearing  down.  For  the  autum* 
nal  tint  upon  our  head  is  gray,  passing 
into  white.    We  do  not  wi&er  in  glory, 
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like  crimson  maples  and  glowing  beeches 
in  the  October  son.  Bat  to-day  there  is 
not  the  bright,  crisp,  frosty  sunshine, 
touching  declining  Nature  into  pensive 
beauty:  but  the  light  is  leaden,  and  all 
the  sky  is  made  up  of  clouds  that  come 
down  very  close  upon  the  earth  and  sea. 
The  sea  is  dark  ana  gloomy :  and  it  breaks 
upon  the  beach  with  a  surgy  murmur,  as 
yon  might  think  it  would  upon  untrodden 
shores. 

Our  holiday-time  ends  to-morrow :  and 
then  comes  the  Ions  stretch  of  work  again. 
It  is  pleasant  work,  but  hard  work :  and 
you  shrink  a  little  from  the  first  plunge 
mto  it.  And  you  know  the  confused, 
over-driven  feeling  of  the  first  days  at  the 
collar,  with  twenty  things  yon  would  wish 
to  do  in  the  time  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
do  ten.  Holiday-time,  I  think,  is  some- 
thing like  life.  We  begin  it  with  vague 
anticipations  of  great  rest  and  enjoyment. 
We  nnd  it,  in  fiict,  much  less  enjoyable 
than  we  had  expected;  and  at  its  end, 
though  we  may  be  oonscioaa  of  a  certain 
unwUlingness  to  resume  our  load,  we  yet 
feel  that  our  holiday-time  is  outworn :  and 
we  are  in  some  sort  of  way  content  to  bid 
it  good-by.  Yet  it  is  a  trial  to  say  good- 
by  to  any  thing :  and  in  bidding  farewell 
to  times  and  places,  we  feel  that  we  shall 
never  hare  those  things  aeain  quite  \be 
same.  Even  if  there  should  come  to  none 
of  us  any  of  those  great  changes  which 
hang  over  all  human  beings,  there  will  be 
the  sensible  change,  in  fiict  and  in  feeling, 
that  is  ever  advancing  upon  all  persons 
and  all  things  here.  Then,  when  you  are 
away  from  your  home  and  its  duties,  all 
these  come  to  look  somewhat  misty  and 
undefined.  You  forget  those  little  ways 
which  make  up  jjrour  habitude  of  being. 
And  all  future  time  is  hidden  by  a  cloud 
through  which  we  strive  in  vain  to  see.  Yon 
do  not  know  where  you  are  going :  nor 
what  trials  may  be  sitting  and  waiting  for 
you  by  the  wayside,  not  &r  on.  There  is 
a  great  uncertainty,  and  an  indefinite  fear. 
You  have  had  your  troubles,  some  of 
them  just  as  heavy  as  you  could  bear :  and 
what  life  has  been  it  must  be.  And  many 
minds  know  a  good  deal  of  the  Roman 
emperor's  foreb^ing,  that  if  things  have 
long  gone  well  with  you  then  something 
amiss  is  very  likely  to  come.  If  we  ooiUd 
but  all  rise  to  the  happier  argument  from 
the  Past  to  the  Future  of  a  certain  ancient 
(and  inspired)  poet:  and  realljr  believe 
that  **Tne  Lord  hixh  bjoit  mindful  of 


us :  he  wnx  bless  us  I**  The  more  com* 
mon  way  of  judgpng  certiunly  is,  that 
since  all  has  been  so  pleasant  for  many 
days  or  years,  now  a  smash  is  due.  But 
though  this  way  of  judging  be  common ; 
and  though,  to  a  superficial  glance,  it 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  facts,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  show  that  it  is  entirely 
wrong. 

There  is  something  enviable  in  the  state 
of  people  who  can  go  away  from  a  place 
without  caring:  who  can  say  good-by  to 
pleasant  acquaintances  without  the  least 
regret.  Many  human  beings  feel  parting 
to  be  BO  painful  that  they  would  rather 
miss  the  previous  pleasure  than  encounter 
the  trial  which  must  come  at  last.  You 
will  think  of  the  kind  old  MatUiew  on 
that  beautiful  April  morning  of  which 
Wordsworth  has  so  sweetly  sung.  On 
that  April  morning  he  was  not  an  old 
man :  and,  turning  aside  from  his  task  of 
fishing,  he  stopped  a  while  beside  his  little 
daughter's  grave.  And  having  thought 
there  of  her  sweet  voice  and  her  fair  face, 
he  turned  to  leave  her  earthly  resting- 
place,  when  he  met,  hard  by,  another 
little  girl  like  what  his  child  would  have 
been,  so  blooming  and  so  happy.  It  was 
a  pure  delight  to  look  at  her :  but  Matthew 
thought  how  fragile  a  possession  she  would 
be,  and  ho  remembered  how  bitterly  he 
had  suffered  when  his  own  child  died.  **  I 
looked  at  her,  and  looked  again,  and  did 
not  wish  her  mine."  Yes,  what  you  never 
have,  you  never  can  lose.  And  some  grim, 
self-contained  old  bachelor,  who  has  given 
no  hostages  to  fortune,  who  cares  for  no- 
body but  himself,  presents  but  a  very 
small  surface  on  which  fate  can  hit  him 
hard. 

My  friend  Smith  told  me  recently  that 
he  esteems  the  necessity  of  saying  good* 
by  as  a  serious  drawback  from  the  pleas- 
ure of  foreign  travel :  and  that  his  pur- 
pose is,  in  future  tours,  to  cultivate,  wnen 
abroad,  the  acquaintance  of  only  the  most 
disagreeable  ot  his  countrymen  and  coun* 
trywomen.  Then  he  will  experience  no 
other  feeling  than  one  of  reliet  when  they 
disappear  from  his  view  never  to  return. 
Hitherto  his  experience  has  been  as  fol- 
lows :  You  fall  in  with  pleasant  people 
going  the  same  way  with  :^our8elf.  Yon 
find  that  great  part  of  the  insular  reserve 
has  been  thawed  out  of  the  usually  shy 
Briton.  Gradually  you  fraternize:  and 
for  a  good  many  days  the  pleasant  folk 
and  you  ioumey  on  toicether.    You 
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better  of  mankind:  you  did  not  think 
there  were  so  many  agreeable  people  in 
the  world.  Probably  you  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  see  many  such  at  Tollerporcorum. 
But  at  length  you  must  go  on  your  sepa- 
rate ways,  and  you  part,  feeling  it  is  not 
likely  that  you  sboatd  meet  again.  And 
to  do  all  this  six  or  seven  times  in  two 
months  is  trying. 

All  this,  it  is  obvious,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  Pulpits.  Yet  that 
subject  was  mainly  in  the  writer's  mind 
when  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  this 
graveled  path.  All  this  forenoon  he  has 
Been  busied  in  arranging  the  material 
which  has  been  spoken,  on  various  past 
Sundays,  from  a  certain  pulpit  in  which 
he  feels  a  very  deep  interest.  Thinking 
of  that  pulpit  made  him  think  of  pulpits  in 
general:  and  especially  of  yours,  my 
friend,  who  have  all  this  while  been  walk- 
ing more  or  less  consciously  by  my  side. 

Yoar  pulpit  is  a  very  handsome  one  of 
carved  oak,  dark  with  age.  It  stands  out, 
dear  of  the  chancel,  in  a  certain  great 
church.  The  church  is  not  Gothic ;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  Palladian  churches : 
great  in  size,  massive  and  real  in  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  made :  with  its  great 
pillars  and  its  arched  aisles.  I  am  not 
able  to  suppress  an  unsophisticated  re- 
spect for  an  edifice  on  which  its  builders 
were  content  to'  spend  several  scores  of 
thousands  of  pounds.  And  all  around 
that  church,  thoagh  it  stands  in  the  heart 
of  the  greatest  of  great  cities,  there  spreads 
a  solemn  expanse,  pleasant  to  see,  where 
people  of  many  generations  have  met  to- 
gether in  the  lon^  sleep  of  death.  Above 
all,  that  church  is  suited  with  a  congre- 
gation that  fills  it  with  attentive  faces  and 
sympathetic  hearts :  and,  fond  as  one  may 
pardonably  be  of  church  architecture,  the 
great  thing  about  a  church  is  the  living 
congregation,  after  all.  Then  your  pred- 
ecessor in  that  pulpit  wears  lawn  sleeves : 
and  the  average  mind  feels  as  though  a 
certain  dignity  were  cast  around  the  pulpit 
whence  the  next  step  was  to  the  episcopal 
throne. 

^  The  writer  has  various  predecessors  in 
his  pulpit.  None  of  them  are  bishops : 
none  can  by  possibility  become  such :  be- 
cause they  are  clergymen  of  a  church  in 
which  those  dignitaries  are  not.  As  for 
the  pulpit,  I  do  not  know  of  what  kind  of 
wood  it  is  made,  though  I  have  preached 
firom  it  exactly  three  hundred  and  fifty 
times.    Of  this  I  am  well  assured,  that  it 


is  not  made  of  the  wood  it  seems.  The 
painter's  skill  has  made  it  look  like  oak, 
which  it  unquestionably  Is  not.  I  have, 
heard,  indeed,  of  church  oak  in  this  coun- 
trjr  being  ingeniously  painted  in  a  bad 
imitation  of  itself.  The  pulpit  is  hung 
with  a  pretty  deep  drapery  of  crimson 
velvet,  a  little  faded  from  the  brightness 
of  earlier  days.  And  no  wonder :  for  the 
writer  is  faded  somewhat  through  the 
wear  of  years,  and  that  velvet  is  older 
than  himself. 

But  he  would  not  exchange  that  faded 
velvet  for  many  times  what  it  cost  when 
new:  and  though  that  pulpit  is  not 
Gothic,  except  in  the  unfriendly  sense  in 
which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  first  applied 
the  word,  there  is  to  him,  as  to  verv  many 
of  his  fathers  and  brethren,  no  putce  on 
earth  where  he  likes  so  much  to  be.  We 
have  a  Scotticism  of  expression,  common 
among  the  elder  clergy,  which  always  falls 
pleasantly  on  the  ear.  "  Where  are  you 
to  be  on  Sunday  ?"  say  to  a  good  Scotch 
mmister :  and  the  answer  will  probably 
be,  ^'  At  boms.''  I'kat  means  in  his  own 
pulpit.  There  is  something  very  touching, 
when  you  hear  an  old  man  thus  speak  of 
the  place  whence  he  has  spoken,  on  the 
most  solemn  of  all  subjects,  to  immortal 
beings  committed  to  his  care,  through  the 
Sundays  of  forty  years.  Tes :  it  is  there, 
indeed,  that  we  ought  all  of  us  to  be  most 
at  home.  I  need  say  to  none  of  my  kind- 
ly readers  that  I  think  a  clergyman  may 
very  fitly  write  and  sneak  upon  subjects 
not  directly  theological  or  religious.  He 
may  very  properly  write  an  article  for 
Fraser  :  and  no  one  for  whose  opinion  he 
cares  a  rush  will  find  fault.  But  all  these 
things  are  as  recreation :  what  he  writes 
for  ^e  pulpit  is  work.  All  these  things 
are  excursions,  are  as  holiday  rambles: 
but  in  the  pulpit  he  is  at  home.  His  first 
and  best  thoughts  go  there.  And  often 
entered  with  a  nervous  feeling,  not  to  be 
reasoned  away :  never  entered  without  a 
solemn  prayer  for  God's  help  and  blessing : 
the  pulpit  of  every  clergyman  whose  heart 
is  in  his  work  is  surrounded  by  memories 
and  associations  of  such  heart  and  happi- 
ness as  are  not  to  be  expressed  in  woras. 

The  pulpit  Het  the  word  be  understood 
physically  ana  morally)  has  been  to  the 
writer  a  matter  of  special  interest  from  his 
earliest  days.  Very  ma^  are  the  pulpits 
in  which  he  has  stood.  Bfe  does  not  mean 
for  the  purpose  of  preaching  from  them. 
But  he  can  not  enter  any  diurch,  great 
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or  email,  on  a  day  when  it  may  be  sur- 
veyed freely,  without  ascending  the  pulpit 
and  looking  at  the  church  from  that  ele- 
vation. It  may  be  said,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  such  as  have  never  entered  any  pul- 
pit, that  a  cbaroh  viewed  from  that  point 
looks  entirely  different  from  what  it  does 
when  viewed  from  any  other.  And,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  church  looks  a  great  deal 
larger. 

Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the 
difference  in  the  tastes  and  likings  of  dif- 
ferent men  than  their  feeling  as  to  the 
pulpit.  Some,  a  lesser  class,  feel  an  in- 
vincible gravitation  towards  the  place :  an 
extreme  interest  in  all  that  concern^  it. 
There  are  men  who,  being  far  away  from 
home,  and  going  to  a  strange  church  on  a 
Sanday,  are  aware  of  a  longing,  almost 
like  the  thirsty  wayfarer's  for  drink,  to 
mount  the  pulpit  and  pour  forth  the  mes- 
sage with  which  they  are  charged  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  As  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  educated  men,  not  to  mention 
women,  the  pulpit  is  the  very  last  place  of 
which  they  ever  think  in  relation  to  them- 
selves. Not  merely  have  they  no  desire 
to  enter  it :  they  have  never  even  gone 
the  length  of  asking  themselves  whether 
they  would  like  to  enter  it  or  not.  The 
whole  thing  appears  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. You  ana  I,  my  reader,  have  proba- 
bly never  seriously  considered  whether 
we  should  like  to  be  Prime  Minister.  And 
more :  men  who  have  chosen  the  church 
for  their  profession,  or  rather  who  have 
been  pushed  gradually  into  orders  without 
any  conscious  choice,  having  actually  tried 
the  pulpit,  found  it  did  not  suit  them :  did 
not  suit  their  tastes,  even  where  it  was 
conspicuously  suited  to  their  abilities :  and 
so  have  made  up  their  mind  not  to  enter 
it  any  more.  The  writer  has  a  very  emi- 
nent and  illustrious  friend,  who,  having 
preached  three  or  four  times,  found  or 
fancied  that  the  pulpit  did  not  suit  him ; 
and  renounced  it.  i  et  the  pathetic  elo- 
quence which  he  has  at  command,  and  a 
charm  of  style  which  would  constrain 
most  people  to  listen  in  breathless  atten- 
tion to  him  discoursing  upon  any  subject, 
would  assuredly  have  made  him  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  preachers.  But 
the  whole  thing  aid  not  suit  him:  the 
proof  being  that  he  was  content  to  give 
it  up.  The  man  who  has  in  him  the 
spirit  and  making  of  the  preacher  could 
not  be  kept  out  of  the  pulpit.  Not  the 
railway  and  the  locomotive  have  greater 


affinity  one  to  the  other  than  tjjhat  singular 
elevation  and  he.  Men  have  been  great 
and  wise  there  who  were  weak  and  foolish 
every  where  else.  "He  ought  to  be  de- 
finitively confined  to  the  pulpit,  and  fed 
over  the  side  of  it  with  brose  and  kirn- 
milk,"  said  the  homely  Chalmers  of  a  cer- 
tain man  who  in  the  pulpit  was  a  great 
orator,  and  out  of  the  pulpit  a  great  fooL 
And  worldly  inducements  go  for  very  lit- 
tle here,  if  the  true  nature  of  the  preacher 
be  inherent.  You  have  heard  of  men 
who  renounced  fame  and  fortune,  heartily 
and  cheerfully,  that  they  might  devote 
strepgth  and  life  to  the  sacred  ofiioe ;  who 
made  their  choice,  perhaps,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  early  youth,  but  never  lived 
to  regret  it  though  they  lived  to  four^ 
score. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  pulpit 
is  this :  that  it  should  be  an  elevated  place 
in  a  church,  whence  the  preacher  may  ad- 
dress the  congregation.  Let  rao,  in  pass- 
ing, express  the  great  disapproval  with 
which'  1  sometimes  hear  a  Christian  con- 
gregation spoken  of  as  an  audience:  a 
good  audience  meaning  a  large  congrega- 
tion :  a  bad  audience^  or  a  thin  audience^ 
meaning  a  small  congregation.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  lower  deep  than  this :  it  is  to 
speak  of  a  crowded  house :  meaning  a  con- 
gregation which  fills  its  church.  Let  not 
phrases  taken  from  the  theater  or  the  leo- 
ture-room  be  used  concerning  the  house  of 
God.  But  to  resume.  There  are  coun- 
tries, as  every  body  knows,  where  the  pul- 
pit is  essentially  and  exclusively  associ- 
ated with  the  sermon.  There  are  others, 
and  there  is  one  in  particular,  very  well 
known  to  the  writer,  in  whose  National 
Church  prayers  and  sermons  are  spoken 
from  the  same  place :  and,  save  at  the 
celebration  of  the  holj  communion,  the 
entire  church  service  is  performed  from 
that  spot.  Yet  even  in  that  country,  the 
name  of  the  pulpit  naturally  suggests  the 
sermon. 

And  what  varieties  there  are  of  the 
thine  I  You  have  possiblv  seen  pulpits 
of  i9l  degrees,  from  the  huge  erection 
piled  up  against  a  pillar  in  the  nave  of  a 
great  foreign  cathedral — an  erection  which 
must  dwarf  the  preacher,  and  which  in 
fact  is  seldom  used-^own  to  the  rickety 
box  of  deal  stuck  against  the  wall  of  a  lit* 
tie  Scotch  country  church :  unpatnted  and 
undraped  and  worm-eaten.  Even  from 
such  a  pulpit  has  the  writer  not  unfre* 
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qaendy  preached :  Bometimes  to  country 
folk  whose  intelligent  and  hearty  attention 
made  one  forget  the  unworthy  edifice 
which  was  esteemed  good  enougn  for  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God.  Once  upon  a 
time,  in  a  certain  rural  parish,  such  was 
the*writer!8  own  pulpit;  but  of  course 
that  would  not  do :  and  a  little  represent- 
ation in  the  right  quarter  soon  made  it 
give  place  to  decorous  dark  oak  and  crim- 
son. Let  me  say  that  I  can  not  under* 
stand  those  clergymen  who  do  not  care  a 
whit  how  shabby  their  church  may  be : 
and  who  contrive,  as  I  have  witnessed,  to 
provide  the  parish  with  a  most  elegant 
and  comfortable  parsonage,  leaving  the 
poor  old  church  a  mortifying  contrast  of 
dirt  and  squalor.  Then  there  are  pulpits 
of  wood  and  of  stone :  the  latter  some- 
times of  one  block  of  freestone,  gracefully 
carved  over  its  surface,  like  that  beautiful 
pulpit  in  the  cathedral  of  Chester :  some- 
times of  marble,  a  costly  piece  of  inlaid 
work,  like  that  elaborate  pulpit  at  All 
Saints  in  London:  sometimes  resting  on 
a  clustered  shaft  of  porphyry  or  granite, 
and  displaying  panels  enriched  with  fig- 
ures in  high  relief,  like  that  most  pleasing 
pulpit  at  St.  Anne's  in  Dublin.  Some- 
times those  stone  pulpits  are  warmly  pad- 
ded inside  with  enmson  cloth :  sometimes 
they  are  cold  white  marble  within,  unre- 
lieved by  a  vestige  of  drapery,  very  chill- 
ing to  look  at,  and  (one  would  say)  to 
preach  from.  Sometimes  pulpits  are  very 
nigh;  sometimes  ostentatiously  low:  in 
the  latter  case,  in  churches  in  England 
where  the  childish  idea  has  been  admit- 
ted that  to  make  the  pulpit  loftier  than 
the  reading  desk  is  to  "  elevate  the  place 
of  preaching  above  the  place  of  prayer." 
Sometimes  the  pulpit  proper  is  lost  in  a 
huge  erection  of  stairs  and  terraces  and 
platforms  and  ugly  iron-raiUngs,  filling  up 
the  end  of  a  church  in  which  there  is  no 
altar :  as  though  to  announce  to  all  com- 
ers. Here  the  sermon  is  the  first  thing. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  little  projecting  jug  of 
stone,  in  a  modest  comer,  as  though  to 
say.  Here  the  sermon  is  no  great  matter. 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  in  such  cases  it 
generally  is  no  great  matter.  I  could 
easily  name  a  church,  where  I  have  been 
present  at  a  choral  service,  performed  by 
forty  surpliced  choristers  with  admirable^ 
taste  and  skill :  and  where  the  seraion 
which  followed,  though  short,  was  ex- 
tremely tedious ;  and,  in  fact,  was  so  bad 
that  it  could  not  by  possibility  have  been 


worse.  Sometimes  you  may  find  a  stone 
pulpit  in  the  open  air,  as  that  at  Magdalen 
College  at  Oxford,  whence  the  University 
sermons  were  sQmetimes  preached.  There 
is  in  England  a  parish  church  where  the 
pulpit  consists  of  a  velvet -covered  easy 
chair,  with  a  music-stand  placed  in  front 
of  it.  The  builders  of  that  church  are  re- 
corded to  have  resolved  to  erect  a  church 
which  no  human  being,  on  a  cursory  inspec- 
tion, would  take  to  ^  a  church ;  and  tney 
have,  to  a  great  degree,  succeeded  in  their 
intelligent  purpose.  We  have  all  heard 
of  "  Henley's  gilt  tub,"  whence  that  fluent 
mountebank  gave  his  celebrated  lecture  on 
the  way  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes  in  five 
minutes.  A  great  crowd  of  shoemakers 
assembled,  drawn  by  the  announcement 
of  a  discourse  which  would  have  been  to 
them  of  such  practical  value :  but  the  shoe- 
makers were  conscious  that  they  had  been 
deluded,  when  the  orator  produced  a  pair 
of  boots,  and  in  five  minutes  cut  off  their 
tops  and  left  them  shoes.  There  have 
been  preachers  who  eschewed  the  pulpit, 
preferring  a  large  stage  on  which  they 
might  strut  to  and  fro.  The  writer  has 
never  seen  any  of  these,  and  never  will 
see  any  of  them.  There  is  a  vile  custom, 
which  originated  in  America,  but  which 
has  been  introduced  into  several  places  of 
Vorship  in  this  country,  of  substituting 
for  the  pulpit  a  considerable  platform,  pro- 
vided with  a  sofa,  and  having  a  counter 
in  front,  behind  which  the  preacher  stands. 
An  English  traveler,  having  entered  a 
large  building  in  the  United  States,  per- 
ceived such  an  erection  at  one  end  of  it. 
A  great  congregation  had  assembled.  In 
a  little  time,  a  human  being,  with  a  hat 
on  his  head  and  a  great-coat  on  his  back, 
walked  up  the  center  passage.  Stopping 
at  the  foot  of  the  stair,  he  got  out  of 
his  great-coat  and  took  off  his  hat :  and 
then,  ascending  the  platform,  appeared  to 
be  the  individual  who  was  to  conduct  the 
service.  Some  people,  no  doubt,  think  all 
this  simple  and  unaffected.  Some  people 
would  doubtless  agree  with  the  writer  in 
esteeming  it  irreverent  and  disgusting  in 
a  very  high  degree.  Yet  let  me  recall  a 
horrid  Scotch  custom,  seen  in  my  youth, 
of  the  officiating  clergyman  hanging  up 
his  hat  on  a  peg  beneath  the  sounding- 
board  of  the  pulpit,  to  remain  there  till 
the  service  was  over.  For  a  bishop,  or  a 
preacher  in  a  cathedral,  to  lay  his  cap  on 
the  cushion  before  him,  is  all  very  well : 
but  a  hat,  not  unfrequently  a  very  bad  one. 
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hung  on  a  peg,  can  never  look  seemly  or 
decorous.  There  is  a  reprehensible  and 
ofTensive  taste  for  the  tawdry  in  the  mat- 
ter of  pulpit  decoration  in  several  quarters 
in  Scotland.  In  some  instances  this  might 
be  justified  by  the  consideration  that  the 
pulpit  is  thus  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  discourse  which  is  delivered^  from 
it.  1  have  beheld  a  pulpit  of  white  and 
gold :  another  painted  lignt  green :  another 
which  was  of  roseate  hue.  If  people  can 
not  see  how  unbecomingthat  kind  of  thing 
is,  it  is  quite  useless  to  try  to  show  them. 
The  right  pulpit,  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
where  expense  is  a  consideration,  is  doubt- 
less a  plain  hexagonal  or  octagonal  pulpit 
of  oak.  Let  its  color  be  always  dark, 
and  its  drapery  always  crimson.  Let 
the  stair  be  not  obtrusive.  As  a  general 
rule,  let  there  be  a  sounding-board.  It  is 
usually  of  no  use :  but  there  is  a  fitness 
in  its  aspect :  and  it  helps  to  make  the 
pulpit,  as  it  ought  to  be,  utterly  unlike 
any  erection  for  any  secular  purpose.  Yon 
should  feel,  as  you  look  at  tne  tning,  that 
it  is  a  place  which  renders  essential  a  cer- 
tain quietude  and  restraint  of  matter  and 
manner  in  all  that  ma^  be  said  from  it.  I 
have  heard  a  very  eminent  preacher  say, 
that  you  may  fitly  give  your  sermon  with 
all  the  energy  you  can  display  without  lift- 
ing a  hand ;  but  that  any  gesticulation  ap-, 
pear^d  to  him  unsnited  to  the  pulpit.  I 
do  not  agree  with  him ;  though  I  believe 
his  rule  tends  to  the  better  and  safer  ex- 
treme. And  let  me  say  that  even  the  ut- 
most dullness  appears  preferable  to  the 
outrageous  claptrap  which  one  sometimes 
hears  reported.  All  jocular  matter  is  of 
course  inadmissible ;  all  bitter  and  sarcas- 
tic remarks  are.  unutterably  offensive.  I 
lately  read  in  a  country  newspaper  an 
account  of  a  discourse  given  upon  some 
occasion  by  a  certain  preacher.  In  that 
discourse,  the  country  newspaper  said, 
the  preacher  ^^  showed  himself  a  master 
of  wit  and  sareasm.''  Without  having 
heard  the  man,  one  can  imagine  the 
hatefid  exhibition.  Controversial  state- 
ments too  are  to  be  avoided.  The  things 
spoken  from  the  pulpit  should  be  those  as 
to  which  the  whole  congregation  is,  at 
least  in  speculation,  agreed.  It  is  inexpe- 
dient that  the  preacher  should  make 
strong  statements  which  half  his  hearers 
will  esteem  to  be  absurd  and  false.  And 
if  such  statements  be  wrong  in  the  sermon, 
much  more  are  they  in  Sie  prayers.  I 
have  heard  of  an  eminent  Scotch  divine 


who  in  his  prayer  before  sermon  begged 
the  Almighty  '*to  remit  the  judgments 
which  might  well  be  sent  upon  this  country 
on  account  of  that  legislative  measure 
most  improperly  called  the  Reform  Bill.*' 
Such  a  petition  enables  one  the  better  to 
understand  the  unconscious  truthfulness 
of  a  statement  lately  published  in  an 
American  journal.  That  journal  declared, 
in  all  good  faith,  that  the  prayer  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, was  ^'  the  most  eloquent  prayer  ever 
addressed  to  a  Boston  audience.'* 

As  for  the  matter  spoken  from  the  pul- 
pit, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  it  be 
simple,  earnest,  and  unaffected,  it  ought,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  be  exempted  from  all  crit- 
icism. I  speak,  of  course,  not  of  published 
discourses  but  of  those  which  are  preach- 
ed in  the  ordinary  course  of  duty.  A 
clever  writer  in  a  literary  paper  lately 
maintained  that  it  would  waken  up  the 
members  of  a  comatose  profession,  if 
the  preaching  of  a  sermon  were  held  to 
be  its  publication ;  and  if,  thereupon,  it 
might  be  subjected  to  the  like  unceremo- 
nious treatment  with  other  published  lite- 
rary productions.  That  clever  writer 
said  that  good  would  follow  if  we  were 
occasionally  to  read  in  some  critical  jour- 
nal an  article  which  should  begin  by  say- 
ing that  *Mast  Sunday  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lo^ 
ascended  his  pulpit,  and  preached  in  his 
usual  dull  and  stupid  fashion  f  and  if  the 
article  then  proceeded  to  show  in  detail 
the  badness  of  Mr.  Log's  reasoning,  the 
infelicity  of  his  illustrations,  and  his  gen- 
eral unntness  to  instruct  his  fellow  men. 
I  venture  to  differ  from  the  clever  writer 
already  spoken  of.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  homely  discourse,  though  it  did  not 
please  a  sharp  critic  going  to  hear  the 
preacher  for  one  day,  might  yet  do  good 
to  the  people  for  whom  it  was  written ; 
who  went  to  be  instructed  rather  than  to 
criticise:  and  who  knew  by  long  expe- 
rience the&ithfulness  and  diligence  of  the 
good  man  who  preached  it.  Religious 
instruction  need  not  be  brilliant,  nor  elo- 
quent, nor  original,  to  serve  very  effect- 
ually the  great  end  at  which  all  worthy 
religious  instruction  aims.  And  that  end, 
it  may  be  said,  is  not  to  satisfy  a  chance  re- 
viewer who  has  dropped  into  church  by  a<y 
cident,  but  to  benent  and  comfort  the  con- 
gregation which  habitually  worships  there* 

Tet  it  may  be  recorded,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  such  as  may  differ  from  me,  jlhat 
there  are  localities  in  which  a  system  is 
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carried  out  n^hicli  subjects  religious  in- 
struction to  a  severe  censorship.  I  recent- 
ly read  tbe  advertisement  of  an  enterpris- 
ing bookseller,  which  said,  that  with  the 
view  of  inducing  children  to  take  more 
interest  in  going  to  church,  the  bookseller 
had  prepared  a  series  of  printed  schedules, 
whicn  might  be  purchased  in  a  form  like 
that  of  a  bank  check -book.  On  each 
Sunday  morning  the  child  might  be  sup- 
plied with  a  schedule  torn  out  of  this  book, 
and  with  a  pencil ;  and  while  in  church, 
the  child  might  note  down  upon  blank 
spaces  provided,  the  preacher's  name,  his 
text,  the  way  in  which  he  handled  his  sub- 
ject, and  some  appreciation  of  his  voice 
and  manner ;  whether  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent. A  friend  of  mine  ^aw  one  such 
schedule,  after  it  had  been  filled  up  bv  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old.    Under  the  head  of 


Manner,  the  youthful  critic  had  written 
the  words.  Might  be  improved.  Probably 
the  province  of  criticism  could  hardly  bo 
extended  further.  You  can  imagine  how 
much  likelihood  there  is  that  a  child  train- 
ed to  go  to  church  in  such  a  spirit,  would 
ever  be  impressed  or  improved  by  sermons 
listened  to  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
judgment  upon  them.  And  you  can  im- 
agine how  that  child,  having  grown  up, 
would  develop  into  the  human  bein^  who 
would  employ  that  unutterably  hatefuUex- 
presBion  which  people  in  America  emp  oy 
when  they  desire  to  praise  their  preacner : 
the  expression,  to  wit,  that  he  is  a  preacher 

who  GIVES  SATISVACnOX. 

So  let  US  turn  away  from  the  leaden  sky 
and  the  sullen  waves.  They  will  be  often- 
times blue  and  bright  before  we  see  them 
again.  A.  K.  H.  B. 


from    the    Dnblla   UalTcrtlty   Magsilae. 


THE      GHOSTS      OF      THE      DAT. 


A  cEnTAm  rhymer,  not  unknown  to 
Maga,  describes  his  desires  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

**  Strawberry  icebergs  in  the  summer  time — 
But  of  elmwood  many  a  massive  splinter, 
6(H>d  gho9t  itories,  and  a  classic  rhyme, 

For  the  nights  of  winter.*' 

And  assuredly  a  frightful  phantom 
story  lends  an  edge  to  one's  enjoyment 
of  the  snowy  Christmas  nights,  and  is  far 
fitter  for  them — 

"Than  for  these  garish  summer  days,  when  we 
Scarcely  believe  much  more  than  we  can 
see," 

as  Shelley  hath  it.  However,  we  niodems 
cultivate  our  specters  in  all  seasons,  and 
find  nothing  anomalous  in  a  ghost  at  mid- 
summer. There  is  something  curious  in 
the  fact  that  this  practical  and  scientifio 
age  is  strongly  given  to  the  study  of  the 
supernatural.  Most  private  gentlemen  in 
these  days  keep  an  apparition,  just  as  they 
keep  a  butler.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  entity 
not  to  make  night  hideous  but  to  make 


'  an  evening  party  amusing.     There  are 
many  ordmary    servants    who    are    not 
"  worth  a  rap,"  but  this  supernatural  do- 
mestic is  generally  worth  a  great  number 
of  raps.    To  ^'  call  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep ''  has  become  quite  a  fashionable  oc- 
cupation, and  the  incredulous  Hotspurs  of 
the  day  are  decidedlv  in  the  minority. 
^  Yet  IS  it  not  a  creauloijs  age?    Skepti- 
cism, indeed,  is  the  attitude  of  a  |:reat 
number  of  its  intellects ;  and  skepticism 
and  superstition  invariably  go  hand  -  in  - 
hand.    ^^  Where  there  are  no  gods,"  says 
Novalis, "  there  will  be  ghosts.      It  seems 
as  if  there  were  a  certain  human  instinct 
which  renders  it  necessary  for  a  man  to 
believe  something,  which  he  can  not  ex- 
plain, a  magnetism,  we  may  style  it,  which 
draws  the  mind  to  an  unseen  pole  in  the 
world  of  spirits.    Thus  it  is  that  credulity 
and  increaulity  meet  in  the  same  mind  ; 
that  the  man  who  can  not  believe  the 
Bible  will  believe  that  certain  rappings 
on  a  table  are  produced  by  the  spirit  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

The  only  philosaphical  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  spirits  Fct^nis  to 
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be  this,  Jnst  as  all  matter  is  connected 
by  mysterioas  inflnences  with  one  great 
center,  so  doubtless  is  all  mind.  Now  it 
b  possible  that  a  man  in  great  peril  and 
under  great  excitement — in  danger,  let  us 
say,  01  death  by  drowning  —  may  have 
power  to  affect  the  nervous  system  of  the 
universe,  by  a  terribly  strong  effort  of 
will.  Thinking,  in  his  last  moments,  of 
bis  dearest  friend,  he  may  so  ptoject  his 
thought  that  his  friend  shall  call  up  his 
image — shall,  in  the  popular  phrase,  see 
his  ghost.  This,  perhaps,  is  possible ;  we 
do  not  say  that  it  is  probable.  Yet  most 
of  our  readers  will  know  persons  who  de- 
clare that  they  have  seen  the  apparition 
of  a  dying  friend  at  the  moment  of  his 
death ;  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  laughing  down  a  phenomenon  as  to 
which  there  is  so  remarkable  a  consensue 
of  evidence. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  never  seen 
a  ghost  or  heard  a  spirit  rap  out  any  thing 
remarkable,  or  gazed  admiringly  on  a  me- 
dium floating  high  in  the  air.  But  he  has 
heard  so  much  of  one  kind  and  another, 
on  what  would  in  ordinary  matters  be 
deemed  excellent  evidence,  that  he  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  record  some  part  there- 
of. And  there  lie  on  his  critical  tabfe  a 
heap  of  books  on  the  topic,  notable  among 
which  are  Spicer's  Strange  Things  among 
Usj  and  an  anonymous  volume  called 
Marj/  Jane,  This  last  is  professedly  the 
experience  of  a  chemical  materialist,  who 
has  hitherto  held  the  theory  that  the 
intellect  is  nothing  but  phosphorus,  io- 
dine, and  other  elements,  in  a  highly  elec- 
tric state.  A  distinguished  spiritualist 
nsked  him  to  investigate  spirit-rapping, 
nnd  he  entered  on  the  inquiry  with  a  pre- 
dotcnnination  to  consider  it  an  imposture. 
To  his  amazement  and  disgust,  his  wife 
ttirncd  out  to  be  a  most  excitable  medium, 
and  from  his  wife  was  developed  an  un- 
seen but  active  being  whom  he  christened 
"Mary  Jane."  This  entity  plays  the 
piano  and  (^itar,  draws,  paints,  plays 
caixis  and  dominoes,  makes  clever  re- 
marks, and  is  altogether  a  highly  amusing 
companion ;  and  the  author's  theory  about 
her  IS  that  she  is  an  intelligent  vapor^ 
proceeding  in  some  way  from  his  wife. 
When  his  wife  is  asleep,  or  in  a  weak 
state  of  health,  there  is  no  "  Mary  Jane ;" 
while,  if  the  lad^  be  in  good  health  and 
high  spirits,  the  intelligent  vapor  is  pro- 
portionately active.  We  have  never  en- 
countered anything  much  richer  than  this 


book,  and  its  author  appears  perfectly 
serious. 

Mr.  Spicer  has  collected  some  capital 
stories,  which,  however,  he  does  not  suffi- 
ciently authenticate.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  no  amount  of  evidence  will  satisfy 
the  skeptic:  to  believe  in   supernatural 

Shenomena,  a  man  must  see  them  himself. 
[r.  Spicer  has  a  good  story  of  an  old  man- 
sion m  the  West  of  England,  through 
which  there  regularly  passes  at  midnight 
the  sound  of  a  female  phantom.  You 
hear  the  patter  of  her  high-heeled  boots 
and  the  rustle  of  her  stiff  brocade ;  you 
see  the  doors  open  as  she  enters  and  leaves 
the  corridor.  Mr.  Spicer  seems  to  be  ao> 
quainted  with  two  gentlemen  who  encoun- 
tered 'this  specter,  and  were  very  glad 
when  it  was  over.  We  recollect  a  some- 
what similar  case.  A  retired  naval  officer 
lived,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Teignmouth,  in 
a  house  said  to  be  haunted.  We  pf esume 
that  he  got  it  cheap,  and  that  his  nerves 
were  good.  But  his  wife  did  not  like  it 
at  all.  We  have  heard  this  lady  describe 
noises  which  disturbed  the  house  at  night ; 
it  seemed  as  if  all  the  heavy  furniture  of 
the  lower  rooms  were  being  thrown  vio- 
lently about.  On  one  occasion  her  hus- 
band was  away  for  the  night,  and  she  and 
her  single  maid  -  servant  Kept  resolutely 
close  to  each  other.  By-and-by  it  became 
necessary  to  go  to  bed ;  and  they  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs 
when  they  heard  footsteps  descending 
from  above.  Louder  and  louder  they 
sounded,  until  it  became  apparent  that 
some  invisible  being  was  close  upon  them. 
Mistress  and  maid  involuntarily  drew 
apart;  the  footsteps  seemed  to  pass  be- 
tween them,  and  to  grow  fainter  and 
fainter  down  the  stairs  which  led  to  the 
lower  story. 

Spirits,  according  to  the  popular  idea, 
are  fonder  of  being  heard  tnan  of  beinsc 
seen.  One  of  the  favorite  amusements  of 
the  next  world  seems  to  be  to  make 
noises.  If  you  sit  round  a  table,  spirits 
rap  upon  it;  if  you  leave  an  accordion 
in  the  way,  spirits  begin  to  play  easy 
tunes,  and  do  it  very  badly.  A  distin- 
guished clergyman  of  our  acquaintance  is 
responsible  Tor  the  following  story  of  a 
spirit  that  rapped  very  powenuUy  in  davs 
before  spirit-rapping  was  fashionable. 
His  father  held  a  living  in  a  great  north- 
em  town;  and  when  our  friend  was  in 
his  bovhood,  he  one  day  heard  his  mother 
lecturmg  his  sisters  on  the  laziness  of 
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young  ladies,  and  regretting  that  the  1 
spinnine-wheel  was  out  of  fashion.  He 
had  raHier  a  mechanical  turn,  and  asked 
his  mother  to  describe  a  spinning-wheel. 
She  told  him  that  there  was  an  old  one  in 
a  lumber-room  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Thither  he  went  at  once,  and  with  some 
difficulty  found  the  spinning-wheel;  but 
when  he  touched  it,  there  came  a  tremen- 
dous blow  upon  the  floor,  which  utterly 
imncrved  him.  Ashamed  of  his  fright, 
he  mentioned  it  to  no  one,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  forc^ot  it ;  but  some  years 
ailerwards,  when  ne  had  become  a  high 
Wrangler,  and  a  Fellow  of  John's,  the 
incident  flashed  upon  his  memory.  Up  to 
the  lumber-room  he  went  at  once ;  found 
the  spinning->vheel ;  heard  the  same  inex- 
plicable noise  the  moment  he  touched  it. 
All  his  investigation  (and .  he  is  a  keen  in- 
vestigator) failed  to  And  any  reason  for 
the  sound.  Before  he  had  finished  his 
search  for  a  cause  the  dinner  -  bell  rang, 
and  at  dinner  he  told  his  family  the  story. 
It  was  decided  that  afler  dinner  they 
diould  go  up  stairs  together,  and  see  this 
wonderful  relic  of  the  past.  They  went 
accordingly.  The  spinning '  vohed  toad 
goiie  I 

Now  here  is  a  perfectly  absurd  story 
of  old  -  fashioned  spirit-rapping,  which 
reaches  us  at  first  nand,  and  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  man  whose  veracity  could  not 
be  questioned,  except  on  a  preternatural 
point.  Knowing  how  active  is  the  human 
imagination,  we  can  not  admit  ordinary 
evidence  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  and 
however  high  a  man's  character  for  vera- 
city, he  must  expect  his  best  friends  to 
disbelieve  him  when  he  says  that  he  has 
seen,  or  heard  —  a  ghost.  But,  for  the 
moment  assuming  this  story  to  be  true, 
what  sort  of  a  spirit  could  be  concealed  in 
that  spinning- wheel  ? 

Any  way  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
possible  romance  in  a  spinning-wheel; 
and  it  is  easier  to  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  some  rustic  beauty  was  loth  to  leave 
the  wheel,  amid  whose  humming  sweet 
words  had  been  whispered  to  her,  than 
to  connect  the  S|)irit  of  Shakspeare  or 
Goethe  with  our  friend  Smith's  heavy  ma- 
hogany dining-tal^le. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
purposeless  proceedings,  both  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ghost,  and  of  the  modem  spirit 
who  makes  its  communications  through  a 
medium.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ghost 
)ui8  condescended  to  be  useful;  but  of  1 


the  "  intelligent  vapor  *'  we  hear  nothing 
except  mere  playfulness  and  mischieE 
Certainly,  Mary  Jane,  already  mentioned, 
was  able  to  foretell  some  trifling  matters 
— warning  her  master,  for  example,  that 
particular  persons  would  call  upon  him  in 
the  course  of  the  morning :  and,  suppos- 
ing the  callers  to  be  bores  or  duns,  the 
warning  might  be  occasionally  service- 
able. Now,  if  one  could  have  an  attend- 
ant "vapor"  as  intelligent  and  potent 
as  Ariel,  there  would  be  something  highly 
satisfactory  about  it,  but  we  do  not  covet 
the  company  of  a  "  Mary  Jane."  And  as 
to  the  spirits  that  misspell  people's  names, 
and  play  "  Home,  sweet  Home,"  horribly 
out  of  tune,  and  float  an  elderly  gentle- 
man about  near  the  ceiling,  the  wonder 
is  whether  th^y  could  possibly  have  been 
so  silly  in  the  flesh  as  they  are  when  dis- 
embodied. A  ghost,  with  a  somewhat 
trivial  mission,  came  under  our  notice  a 
few  years  ago — the  person  from  whom  we 
heard  the  story  being  its  hero.  The  nar- 
rator was  a  tutor,  and  spent  one  of  his 
vacations  with  his  brother,  a  tradesman  at 
Weymouth.  The  latter  was  a  Methodist, 
and  the  itinerant  preachers  of  that  sect 
occasionally  slept  at  his  house.  He  had 
lately  removed ;  and  the  first  minister 
who  passed  the  night  with  him  appear- 
ed at  breakfast  with  a  ghastly  look,  and 
decidedly  declined  to  sleep  in  the  house 
again,  but  refused  to  assign  his  reason. 
Of  course  the  conclusion  was  that  the 
room  he  had  occupied  was  haunted.  How- 
ever, in  this  room  the  poor  tutor  was 
obliged  to  sleep,  there  being  no  other ; 
and  at  midnight  he  was  awoke  by  a 
brilliant  light,  in  the  center  of  which  ap- 
peared a  little  old  woman  in  a  red  cloatc. 
lier  motions  gave  the  tutor  the  impression 
that  she  wanted  some  investigation  made 
in  the  wall  of  the  room,  opposite  his  bed ; 
nnd  into  this  wall  she  seemed  to  fade, 
lie  had  suflicient  courage  to  face  her  a 
second  night.  The  same  circumstances 
occurred,  but  she  appeared  extremely 
angry.  It  was  decided  to  break  through 
the  wall ;  on  doing  so,  a  large  room  was 
found,  completely  unfurnished,  with  no 
doorway,  and  with  windows  looking  out 
upon  a  neighbor's  garden.  This  room 
being  thrown  open,  the  specter  was  seen 
no  more.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  this 
little  old  lady  of  the  antique  time  had 
been  immured  in  this  chamber,  and  cbuld 
not  rest  till  the  wall  came  down  ?  But 
surely  she  would  have  jumped  out  of  the 
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window  in  preference  to  being  starved  to 
death ;  and  besides,  there  were  no  traces 
of  a  skeleton.  Or  was  she  the  ghost  of 
some  departed  house-wife,  who  thought  it 
a  shame  that  so  good  a  room  should  be 
disused  ? 

There  are  many  cases  which  seem  as  if 
departed  spirits  could  not  help  coming 
back  to  perform  very  trivial  duties,  to 
which  in  life  they  were  accustomed.  We 
heard  an  instance  recently  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Bristol,  renowned  for  queer  stories 
and  old  port  wine.  A  barrister  was  in- 
dulging in  the  objectionable  practice  of 
reading  in  bed.  He  was  in  chambers, 
and  quite  alone.  Suddenly  the  room 
door  opened,  and  a  female  entered,  walk- 
ed round  the  bed,  and  put  out  her  hand, 
as  if  to  take  his  candle* from  the  table 
on  which  it  stood.  He  also  extended 
his  hand,  and  took  up  the  candlestick — 
whereupon  the  figure  disappeared.  Was 
this  the  phantom  of  a  deceased  laundress, 
returning  to  do  what  she  had  done  for 
some  previous  occupant  of  the  chambers  ? 
Or    was    it,  perhaps,    some    benevolent 

fhost,  who  (having  been  burnt  to  death 
erself,  possibly)  does  her  best  to  prevent 
accidents  by  lire?  If  so,  such  of  our 
readers  as  indulge  in  the  habit  of  reading 
in  bed  had  better  look  out  for  a  visit 
from  her. 

Bristol  shall  furnish  us  with  another 
strange  story.  The  children  of  a  gentle- 
man resident  there  aver  that  one" day  a 
little  boy  came  to  their  nursery,  and  play- 
ed with  them  all  the  morning.  When  he 
went  away  he  said :  "  I  must  go  home : 
but  it  is  80  cold  therCy  so  coid,''^  The 
nurse-maid,  who  was  in  the  room  a  great 
portion  of  the  time,  saw  no  one.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  case  is  that  it  rests  on 
the  evidence  of  young  children,  who,  if 
they  had  invented  the  story,  would  be 
likely  to  break  down  under  parental  cross- 
examination.  But  then  young  children 
are  highly  imaginative ;  they  *•  make  be- 
lieve very  much,"  like  Dickens^s  Mar- 
cliioness;  and  the  question  is  whether 
imagination  may  not  so  act  upon  memory 
that,  having  agreed  together  to  "make 
believe"  that  a  little  boy  was  playing 
with  them,  they  might  actually 'think  that 
it  was  so.  Memory  has  curious  tricks  of 
its  own.  Men  of  the  Munchausen  type 
often  repeat  a  story  until  they  really  be- 
lieve that  its  events  happened  to  them.  It 
is  said  that  George  I V .  fully  believed  that 
he  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 


We  have  ourselves  had  dreams  so  distinct 
and  coherent  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours  we  have  been  unable  to  determine 
the  limits  of  the  real  and  the  ideal.  To 
this  day,  for  instance,  we  can  not  be  sure 
whether  a  friend  who  borrowed  a  sover- 
eign returned  it,  or  whether  we  dreamt 
that  he  did:  perhaps,  if  he  sees  this 
article,  he  will  let  us  Know. 

And  now  for  an  apparition  which  had  a 
definite  and  distinct  purpose.  A  solicitor, 
resident  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  busi- 
ness at  Southampton.  He  stayed  at  one 
of  those  hotels  for  which  the  town  of  mail 
steamers  is  famous,  and  after  dinner  he 
was  looking  over  his  law  papers  while  he 
sipped  his  port.  He  was  aroused  from 
his  foolscap  and  red  tape  by  the  opening 
of  a  door :  his  wife  (whom  he  had  left  at 
home  in  the  Isle  of  Wight)  entered,  gazed 
at  him  steadfastly,  and  passed  out  through 
the  opposite  door.  He  naturally  thought 
that  It  was  a  hallucination,  and  resumed 
his  reading,  with  a  wondering  smile  at 
his  own  weakness.  But,  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  very  same  thing  occurred 
again  ;  and  there  was  on  the  countenance 
ot  the  specter  an  imploring  look  which 
terrified  him.  He  at  once  resolved  to  re- 
turn home;  with  some  difiSculty  got  a 
boatman  to  take  him  across ;  and  when  he 
reached  his  house,  was  struck  b^  the 
ghastly  and  alarmed  look  of  the  maid-ser- 
vant who  opened  the  door.  This  woman 
was  so  frightened  by  his  unexpected  re- 
turn, that  she  spontaneously  confessed  her 
intention  to  murder  her  mistress ;  and  her 
confession  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
she  had  concealed  a  carving-knife  under 
her  pillow.  This  is  a  very  perplexing 
case  for  those  who  think  spectral  phe- 
nomena can  be  philosophically  explained. 
Here  you  have  the  phantom  of  a  living 
person  projected,  entirely  without  that 
person's  consciousness.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  a  person  in  extreme  peril  can,  by  in-* 
tense  volition,  act  on  the  nervous  system 
of  the  universe,  so  as  to  influence  his 
dearest  friend :  but  here  the  person  whose 
likeness  appeared  was  entirely  devoid  of 
apprehension,  while  the  servant,  who 
alone  knew  what  was  likely  to  happen, 
would  naturally  exert  no  volition  towards 
revealing  it. 

A  young  gentleman  came  down  one 
morning  without  any  appetite  for  break- 
fast. Brandy-and-water  and  cigars  might 
account  for  this  in  many  cases;  but  ho 
was  an  abstemious  youth,  not  tempted  by 
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8nbh  deleoiatioiiB.  His  mother  wanted  to 
know  why  be  fought  shy  of  the  broiled 
haiD  and  Yorkshire  pie ;  and  at  length  he 
confessed  to  an  unpleasant  dream.  He 
dreamt  that  a  dog  Kept  in  the  house,  a 
huge  Newfoundland,  had  brought  a  cat 
into  the  room,  and  torn  out  its  entrails  on 
the  hearth-rug;  and  so  real  were  the 
details  of  this  disgusting  scene  thaW  he 
found  himself  unable  to  eat  any  breakfast. 
He  had  scarcely  finished  his  statement 
when  the  dog  burst  into  the  room,  a  cat 
in  his  mouth,  and  actually  did  what  he 
had  dreamt. 

Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory  used  to  tell  a 
curious  story  about  a  candle.  Having, 
late  at  night,  to  ride  across  some  moor-' 
land,  he  was  reluctantly  persuaded  to 
take  a  lantern  with  him.  After  a  while 
he  blew  out  the  candle,  but,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, it  relighted  itself.  This  occurred 
several  times  ;  until  the  pious  mathemati- 
cian, indignant  that  a  candle  should  dis- 
obey the  laws  of  nature,  inverted  it  in  the 
socket.  It  continued  to  bum,  and  burnt 
more  brightly  than  ever!  And  a  few 
paces  further  on,  his  horse  pulled  up  on 
the  verge  of  a  chasm,  formed  by  the  fall- 
iog  in  of  a  disused  mine. 

Our  object,  thus  far,  has  been  to  link 
together  a  few  preternatural  stories  which 
have  reached  us,  on  the  authority  of  per- 
sons professedly  witnesses  of  the  events. 
These  are  second-hand  stones.  Stories  at 
first-hand  we  can  not  supply.  We  have 
seen  no  ghosts,  dnd  our  experiences  of 
spirit-rapping  eeances  have  hitherto  been 
highly  unsatisfactory.  Yet  some  people 
must  have  been  more  fortunate ;  otherwise 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  belief  in 
spiritualist  phenomena  which  is  so  widely 
spread  among  intelligent  and  educated 
persons  ?  As  to  stories  at  third-hand — of 
those  there  is  no  end.  We  shall  give  but 
one  of  them.  A  clergyman  not  long  ago 
became  the  rector  of  an  unpopulous  parish 
in  Berkshire.  His  church  stands  alone 
amid  the  open  Downs ;  and  thel'e  is  noth- 
ing for  miles  except  training  stables  and 
sheep  farms.  His  onljr  daughter,  on  the 
very  first  night  of  their  settlement  at  the 
rectory,  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one 
Bcratcbmg  the  panes  of  the  window ;  and 
in  the  moonlight  she  saw  a  fearful  face 
outside — ^livid  and  horrible — ^the  body  to 
which  it  belonged  being  apparently  up- 
held by  strong  muscular  effort.  Suddenly 
the  hands  seemed  to  let  go  the  window- 
sill,  and  she  heard  the  creature  fall  to  the 
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ground.  The  rector,  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable nerve — ^he  bad  been  in  the  army 
before  entering  the  church,  and  has  a 
Sepoy  saber-cut  across  his  forehead — de- 
termined to  try  this  bed -room  himself. 
To  him,  also,  the  apparition  came.  He 
talked  it  over  next  aay  with  an  old  man- 
servant who  had  been  with  his  predeces- 
sor. From  him  he  learned  that  the  late 
rector,  when  some  alterations  were  made 
in  the  churchyard,  had  used  a  grave-stone 
to  repair  the  pavement  of  the  dairy, 
which  was  below  the  bed-chamber  at 
whose  window  the  specter  appeared.  The 
person  buried  beneath  this  stone  had  been 
a  notorious  character  in  his  day — the  pest 
of  the  parish ;  and  it  was  averred  that  his 
ghost  had  been  seen  about  the  rectory. 
Our  rector  ordered  the  tombstone  to  be 
replaced  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  ghost 
was  seen  no  more. 

There  is,  we  suspect,  a  connection  be- 
tween spiritualism  and  mesmerism,  if 
there  be  any  thing  in  either.  Our  personal 
experience  is  that  the  spiritualists  have 
never  done  any  thing  so  clever  as  the  mes- 
merists managed  to  do.  We  remember 
a  fellow  called  Alexis — ^French,  of  course 
— who  played  ecarte  wonderfully,  blind- 
fold, when  in  the  mesmeric  trance,  and 
whose  capacity  for  describing  remote 
places,  which  he  probably  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of,  was  very  remarkable.  We 
also  recollect  a  girl,  about  twelve  years 
old,  whose  clairvoyance  was  marvelously 
clever,  taken  simply  as  an  imposture.  But 
clairvoyance  is  easily  manageable  by  a 
trick,  whereas  this  voung  lady  performed 
one  most  inexplicable  feat.  Wnen  in  the 
trance  she  was  abnormally  strong,  and  we 
have  seen  her  lift  a  man,  who  must  have 
weighed  at  least  fifteen  stone,  from  the  fioor 
of  the  lecture-room  to  the  platform — prob- 
ably from  three  to  four  feet.  Presuming 
that  the  persons  she  so  lifted  were  con- 
federates, how  was  the  trick  managed? 
Any  way,  taken  as  a  drawing-room  amuse- 
ment simply,  we  believe  mesmerism  to  bo 
fiir  supenor  to  spirit-rapping. 

The  poets  should  have  something  to 
tell  us  on  this  vexed  question.  Shaks- 
peare's  Ariel,  as  we  have  noticed,  fore- 
shadows the  "intelligent  vapor,"  and  is 
considerably  preferable  to  "  Mary  Jane." 
In  Hamlet  we  have  a  ghost  of  the  true 
kind — ^a  ghost  who  has  a  fearful  mission 
of  vengeance,  which  must  be  fulfilled  be- 
fore he  can  rest.  So  strong  is  our  belief 
in  the  unening  instinct  of  genius,  t^at  we 
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deem  the  qnestion  of  spiritnalism  would 
be  almost  settled  if  we  could  discover 
what  Shakspeare  really  thought  about  it. 
The  ghost  of  Hamlet  s  father  is  a  very 
earnest  and  serious  ghost ;  and  it  would 
really  seem  as  if  the  great  poet  believed 
that  spirits  might  appear  under  special 
circumstances.    Milton  tells  us  that 

*'  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we 
sleep."  \ 

Unseen — yet,  perhaps,  not  without 
power  to  become  visible,  if  there  is  need. 
Coleridge  used  to  say  that  a  ghost  was  a 
shadow,  and  a  shadow  without  a  substance 
being  impossible,  there  could  be  no  ghosts. 
Yet  it  is  recorded  that  he  once  saw  his 
own  doppelgauger — and  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  weird,  medieval  mesmerism 
of  ChrUtabelf  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
poem  in  the  English  language  in  which 
the  imagination  acts  with  such  continuous 
power  and  consistency.  The  influence  of 
Oeraldine's  ^'shrunken  serpent  etyes"  is 
brought  before  the  reader  so  vividly  that 
it  seems  like  reality.  How  much  or  how 
little  did  the  poet  believe  possible  of  what 
he  so  admirably  describes  ? 


Among  cotemporary  poets,  Robert 
Browning  has  touched  this  subject — and 
with  the  touch  of  genius : 

^*  At  night,  when  doors  are  shut, 

And  the  wood-worm  picks, 

And  the  death-watch  ticks, 

And  the  bar  has  a  flag  of  smut, 

And  a  cat's  in  the  water-butt — 

^'  And  the  socket  floats  and  flares. 
And  the  house-beams  groan, 
And  a  foot  unknown 
Is  surmised  on  the  garret-stairs, 
And  the  locks  slip  unawares." 

There  is  great  power  in  the  picture 
which  he  paints  of  a  mesmeric  seance  at 
that  witchmg  time — when  the  "surmised  " 
foot  creaks  above  you,  and  the  sudden 
movements  of  the  locks  cause  you  to 
start.  Even  the  dying  miauling  of  the 
luckless  cat  that  has  fallen  into  tlie  water- 
butt  adds  horror  to  the  scene.  Any  one 
of  our  readers  who  possesses  strong  powers 
of  volition,  should  read  Browning's  poem, 
and  then  try  if,  by  adopting  the  process 
which  it  describes,  he  can  make  his  lady- 
love pay  him  an  involuntary  visit.  If  he 
succeeds,  he  is  hereby  requested  to  com- 
municate the  result  to  the  editor. 


From   Vraaer*!   Magailne. 
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Tou  may  ride  ub, 
With  one  soft  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre. —  Winttf'a  Talc, 


It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to 
overhear  on  one  occasion  a  polemical  dis- 
cussion between  two  very  youthful  dispu- 
tants that  might  have  startled  Colenso. 
The  question  was  concerning  the  relative 
merits  and  even  respectability  of  the 
sexes.  *^It  was  Eve,"  said  the  little  boy 
with  an  honest  assumption  of  male  supe- 
riority, ^  that  made  Aaam  do  wrong,  and 
she  was  a  woman."  ^But  it  was  the 
devil  that  tempted  Eve,"  retorted  his  sis- 
ter— developing  thus  early  that  feminine 
subtlety  of  argument  which  sets  all  rea- 
floning  at  deiianoe — ^  and  he  was  a  man.*^ 


Without  going  any  deeper  into  the 
mysterious  question  of  the  first  transgres- 
sion, so  conclusive  and  unanswerable  a  re- 
ply set  us  thinking  on  the  respective  pecu- 
liarities that  distinguish  the  male  and  fe- 
male intellect :  on  the  quick  perception  that 
is  no  less  a  special  attribute  of  the  one,  than 
reflective  sagacity  is  of  the  other ;  on  the 
relative  balance,  if  not  positive  equipoise, 
of  the  two ;  and  on  the  mutuad  attrition 
which  is  so  beneficial  in  its  results  to  each. 
The  latter  process,  though  sometimes  at- 
tended with  considerable  irritation,  and 
even  pain,  is  necessary,  to  reduce  the 
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harder  surface  to  a  reqaisite  degree  of 
smooth  regularity  and  polish ;  while  the 
contact  thus  engendered  supplies*  the 
sofler  substance  with  the  powers  of  re- 
sistance and  endurance  its  other  qualities 
are  so  adapted  to  bring  into  play.  Yes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  man  is  the  nobler 
nature ;  woHum  the  weaker  vessel.  That 
our  theory  is  not  universally  borne  out 
by  individual  experience  need  in  no  way 
affect  its  validity.  If  the  rule  be  proved 
by  its  exceptions,  there  is  no  want  of  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  a  fact  so  rarely  act- 
ed on,  while  it  is  so  generally  recognized. 
Though,  unlike  the  male  of  nearly  every 
other  species,  man  is  the  uglier  animal  of 
the  two,  and  the  worst  dressed,  yet  it 
must  be  conceded  that  he  does,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  fighting,  the  hard  work,  and 
most  of  the  palaver.*  He  is  ostensibly 
the  acting  partner  in  all  matters  of  law, 
of  business,  or  other  subjects  of  impor- 
tance ;  and  out-of-doors,  at  least,  is  con- 
sidered the  head  of  the  family ;  but  his 
dominion,  when  analyzed,  is  found  to  be 
of  a  somewhat  shadowv  nature ;  and  al- 
thoagh,  like  a  constitutional  monarch,  be 
is  surrounded  with  the  outward  pomp 
and  dignity  of  sovereignty,  it  needs  out  a 
trifling  disturbance  in  his  realm,  such  as 
a  sick  child,  a  smoky  chimney,  or  a  cook 
leaving  at  a  day's  notice,  to  convince  him 
that  his  authority  is  by  no  means  absolute, 
his  sway  far  removed  from  the  danger  of 
becoming  a  despotism. 

Perhaps  it  is  from  some  misgivings  of 
this  nature  that  he  betrays  so  vigilant  a 
jealousy  of  all  interference  with  matters 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  consider  as  be- 
longing to  his  own  department.  That  the 
true  ruler  of  the  house  should  take  charge 
of  his  money,  pay  his  bills,  order  in  his 
stores,  and  engage  his  servants,  seems 
only  in  accordance  with  some  primary 
law  about  which  he  does  not  trouole  him- 
self; but  he  keeps  the  key  of  his  own 
cellar,  and  she  must  not  venture  to  med- 
dle with  his  razors;  these  are  the  em- 
blems of  his  sovereignty,  and  as  such 
must  remain  free  from  iemininc  aggres- 
sion.   By  a  process  of  reasoning  essen- 
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*  "  Talk  aboQt  women  taUcing  !*'  nys  a  lady  of 
our  acquaintance,  herself  by  no  meann  deficient  in 
eloquence.  "Why,  look  at  the  debates  in  the 
Hou»e  of  Commona,  tlie  public  dinners,  the  vestry 
meetings,  and,  abore  all,  the  goseip,  ^'ossip,  gossip 
at  tboae  horrid  dnbs  I  You  taUi  more  in  a  week 
than  we  do  in  a  year;  thougli,  to  be  sure,  what  we 
tf0  say  haa  got  aome  sense  in  it  I" 


tially  masculin**,  he  argues  that  so  long 
as  the  steel  and  the  corkscrew  are  in  his 
own  hands,  his  will  remains  undisputed 
and  his  authority  unquestioned. 

There  is  a  vague  suspicion,  nevertheless, 
a  dim  consciousness,  none  the  weaker  for 
being  unacknowledged,  that  a  trial  of 
strength  is  to  be  avoided  at  any  sacrifice : 
that  in  the  event  of  a  difference  of  opinion, 
assuming  the  form  of  a  government  ques- 
tion, ministers  are  doomed  to  be  defeated 
by  an  overwhelming  majority ;  and  that 
one  such  triumph  would  too  surely  invest 
the  conqueror  with  the  extenial  glories 
as  well  as  the  real  advantages  of  victory. 

It  must  be  from  apprehensions  of  this 
nature  that  we  discover  in  the  nobler  sex 
a^general  horror  of  any  womanly  trespass 
on  their  studies,  their  pursuits,  or  their 
prerogatives ;  that  even  if  the  outcry  of 
reprobation  be  smothered  by  a  sense  of 
justice,  we  detect  on  every  male  counte- 
nance a  pitying  smile  or  a  sarcastic  sneer 
when  a  woman  Las  ventured  to  sound  the 
depths  of  science,  to  master  the  intricacies 
of  mechanics,  or  even  to  explore  the 
realms  of  nature.  From  Madame  Ida 
Pfeiffer  to  the  last  lady  ascensionist  who 
has  scaled  the  white  shoulders  of  Mont 
Blanc  or  stormed  the  icy  bosom  of  the 
Jung -Fran,  no  gentle  traveler  but  has 
fiilt  that  the  delight  of  awakening  the 
malice,  hatred,  and  unctiaritableness  of  her 
own  sex,  individually  and  collectively,  is 
sadly  damped  by  the  dismay  which  her 
exploits  have  stricken  into  the  breasts  of 
the  other.  However  sincerely  man  may 
admire  the  qualities  of  courage,  endur- 
ance, bodily  address,  or  mental  proficien- 
cy in  woman,  his  approbation  seems  tem- 
pered with  an  uneasy  feeling  of  inferiority, 
where  inferiority  reflects  shame ;  of  awe, 
where  awe  seems  both  humiliating  and 
misplaced.  It  will  never  do,  he  argues, 
to  permit  the  scepter  to  be  thus  wrested 
from  his  hand,  to  let  them  find  out  their 
own  power  and  the  weakness  of  their  rul- 
ers. They  have  beauty  of  person,  per- 
sistency of  will,  quickness  of  perception, 
and  pliability  of  character,  all  on  their 
side.  If  they  could  but  unite  their  forces, 
earth's  whole  dynasty  would  be  changed, 
and  woman  would  become  the  mistress 
of  the  creation. 

It  is  only  the  mature  and  reflective  mind 
that  detects  the  impossibility  of  this  latit 
supposition.  By  an  immutable  law  of  na- 
ture, it  seems  decreed  that  unity,  the  first 
element  of  strength,  should  exist  under 
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no  circumstances  in  any  sisterhood  what- 
ever. By  so  wise  an  arrangement,  the 
anarchy  and  confusion  consequent  on  a 
total  reversal  of  the  established  order  of 
things  being  placed  beyond  the  ver^e  of 
possibility,  need  excite  the  apprehensions 
of  none,  even  the  most  timorous  sticklers 
for  the  rights  of  man. 

But  it  IS  only  the  few  who  can  thus  in- 
trust their  safety  to  a  fact  indisputable 
as  the  laws  of  gravity  and  attraction. 
The  general  public,  racking  their  brains 
for  an  additional  bulwark  and  bastion 
against  the  assaults  and  encroachments  of 
the  enemy,  have  hit  upon  a  plan  which 
has  worsted  many  of  their  most  promi- 
nent champions,  and  caused  much  con- 
fusion and  discouragement  in  their  ranks. 
Selecting  some  of  the  least  attractive  of 
the  weaSer  sex — remarkable,  be  sure,  for 
stenmess  of  countenance  and  an^ularitv 
of  outline  ;  the  veiy  heroines,  mdeed, 
most  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  friend 
and  foe — they  have  tied  them  together, 
80  to  speak,  in  one  forbidding  hunch, 
and  labeled  it  "  Strong-minded  Women." 
Strong-minded  women  !  It  makes  one 
shudder  to  reflect  on  all  such  a  title 
indicates  and  implies  t  That  epithet 
which  should  have  expressed  admiration, 
if  not  endeannent,  has  come  to  signify 
every  thing  that  is  most  terrible  to  the 
superficial  and  hasty  judgment  of  man. 
The  fairer  sex  observing  it  applied  to 
subjects  obviously  neither  well -looking 
nor  well-dressed,  took  immediate  fright 
at  the  appellation;  so  that  the  fear  of  be- 
ing duboed  a  strong-minded  woman,  and 
thus  conveying  an  image  of  unsightly 
complexion,  awkward  gestures,  and  ill-as- 
sorted colors,  has  checked  many  a  charm- 
ing student  on  the  path  of  mental  im- 
Erovement,  and  turned  her  from  the  no- 
le  pursuits  of  literature  to  the  lowlier 
and  perhaps  no  less  useful  occupations 
furnished  by  domestic  industry  and  the 
economy  of  a  household. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  entertain 
this  morbid  dread  of  a  cultivated  mind  in 
a  body  which  nature  and  art  combine  to 
render  a  fitting  casket  for  the  gem  within. 
Polish  the  jewel  as  brightly  as  you  will, 
and  polish  the  casket  too.  ^^A  noble  wo- 
man nobly  planned  "  is  the  most  lovable 
of  the  Creator's  works  on  earth ;  perhaps 
the  one  of  all  others  which  has  the  most 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil — an  influ- 
ence, it  is  only  fair  to  sav,  that  she  far 
more  generally  exerts  in  tne  former  than 


in  the  latter  cause.  Indeed,  a  woman's 
power,  even  over  the  worst  of  men,  is  in- 
timately and  mysteriously  connected  with 
the  intrinsic  virtue  of  her  character ;  and 
where  the  bad  have  lost  hundreds,  the 
good  have  saved  thousands. 

It  is  not  because  a  woman  is  beantifbl 
that  she  need  be  stupid,  nor  because  she 
is  good  that  she  need  be  ignorant.  On 
the  contrary,  all  those  qualities  which  men 
most  reverence  in  their  own  sex  should  be 
reflected  in  her  breast ;  but  they  should 
be  only  rffiected^  the  rays  must  be  paler, 
purer,  gentler,  more  subdued — 

**Ab  moonlight  is  to  sunlight,  and  as  water  is 
to  wine." 

The  general  idea  conveyed  by  the  expres- 
sion *'  a  strong-minded  woman  "  is  so  op- 
posed to  the  picture  most  men  have  paint- 
ed for  themselves  of  that  impossible  piece 
of  perfection  called  by  the  ladies,  emphati- 
cally, "a  bachelor's  wife,"  that  it  is  no 
.wonder  the  word  should  raise  an  outcry 
wherever  it  is  heard ;  more  especially  as 
it  is  seldom  uttered  except  in  accents  of 
reproach.  So  universal  is  the  feeling, 
that,  in  the  everyday  conversation  of 
society,  a  Crimean  or  Indian  oflicer  may 
be  heard  declaring,  less  in  jest  than  in 
earnest,  how  he  would  willingly  face  the 
batteries  of  the  Redan  or  the  mutineers 
at  Delhi  over  again,  rather  than  undergo 
the  drawing-room  ordeal  in  which  a 
strong-minded  woman  "  puts  him  through 
his  facings,"  and,  to  carry  out  the  meta- 
phor, eventually  "  sends  him  to  the  right- 
about" in  utter  confusion  and  defeat  with- 
in the  brief  space  of  what  a  Frenchman 
calls  "  a  villainous  quarter  -  of-  an  -  hour." 
Nay,  the  very  mention  of  the  word  caused 
a  literary  celebrity  to  remind  us,  but  the 
other  day,  of  a  German  fable  which  is  too 
suggestive  to  most  people  of  the  strong- 
minded  woman's  emplo;^ments  and  char- 
acteristics. 

The  Furies,  it  seems,  were  growing 
old :  Megaera's  tongue  had  lost  its  venom, 
Alecto's  whip  was  no  longer  plied  with 
untiring  arm,  and  Tisiphonc's  serpents 
were  getting  gray  and  coming  out  bv 
handfuTs.  Fluto  sent  Mercury  to  Earth 
with  a  commission  to  get  him  some  new 
ones.  It  happened  that  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  many  immortal  scandals  which 
periodically  shocked  ^ods  and  men  was  in 
the  full  swing  and  vigor  of  its  publicity. 
Venus  had,  as  usual,  carried  on  a  flirta- 
tion with  the  last  of  her  admirers  to  the 
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exti^me  verge  of  deoomm,  ^"  never  out 
of  her  pockety  my  dear,  good4ookin&:,  bat 
bad  style,'*)  and  Juno  dispatched  Iris  to 
the  haunts  of  mankind  in  quest  of  three 
Btaid,  discreet,  and  well-instructed  ladies, 
whose  mature  age,  geoteel  deportment, 
unblemished  character,  and  intellectual  atr 
tainments  mieht  improve  the  general  tone 
of  society  in  Olympus. 

Iris  came  back  alone  and  empty-handed* 
She  had  foand  three  who  would  have  suited 
the  situation  in  every  particular,  only  Mer- 
cury had  already  engaged  them  for  Pluto. 
But  why  are  women  thus  kept  down 
and  intimidated  by  a  word  of  three  sylla- 
bles ?    Let  us  be  just  even  if  we  can  not 
afford  to  be  generous.    We  have  raised  a 
bugbear  with  which  to  frighten  male  and 
female  children  of  a  larger  growth.    How 
do  we  embody  in  our  own  imaginations 
the  idea  of  a  strong-minded  woman  ? 
Why  must  she  be  invariably  so  ugly,  and 
in  such  a  hateful  gown  ?    The  vision  that 
rises  before  us  is  indeed  calculated  to 
crush  and  subdue  every  sentiment  save 
that  of  a  deep  and  distant  awe,  tempered 
with  dislike.    Sh^is  not  young,  rather  the 
contrary ;  and  unmarried,  of  course.    Ah  I 
perhaps  she  was  weak-minded  enough 
•  once,  and  that  may  be  the  very  reason  of 
her  present  celibacy ;  perhaps  within  that 
unseductive  bosom  there  is  a  heart  that 
beat  so  hard  long  ago,  it  will  never  beat 
with  a  healthy  pulsation  again ;  perhaps — 
l)at  no  matter,  there  she  is,  cold,  cautious, 
and  confirmed,  a  spinster  to  the  ver^  ends 
of  her  fingers.    If  she  is  taU  and  thm,  the 
odds  are  she  wears  black  lace  mittens 
down  to  her  knuckles,  and  fingers,  as  un- 
like the  rosy  tips  of  Aurora  as  possible, 
beyond.    If  smaller  in  stature,  and  larger 
in  bulk,  she  afiects  bright  colors,  brai4s 
her  hair  low  upon  her  temples,  collects  her 
person  beneath  her  chin,  and  surmounts 
It  with  a  large  and  dazzling  brooch.    In 
either  case  her  dress  assumes  folds  that 
imply  sedentary  habits  and  a  carelessness 
of  appearances ;  while  her  boots,  gloves, 
collars,  handkerchiefs  —  all  those  trivial 
niceties  of  detail  which  her  sex  usually 
arrange  so  skillfully,  and  which  are  indeed 
the  small-arms  of  their  warfare  —  denote 
an  utter  absence  of  that  quality  called 
taste,  which  consists  essentially  in  a  nice 
perception  of  the  fitness  of  things.    Tou 
sit  next  her  at  dinner,  and  miss  the  gentle, 
half-shy  courtesies  entailed  by  the  present 
voluminous  style  of  dress  ;  little  preludes 
to  acquaintance,  which  ripen  into  conver- 1 


sation  as  the  fish  disappears  and  the  cham- 
pagne comes  round ;  you  venture  on  a 
remark,  perhaps  a  sumciently  trite  one, 
establishing  the  dullness  of  the  season  or 
some  equally  incontestable  proposition, 
and  she  delivers  such  a  home-thrust  down 
your  throat  in  reply  as  shuts  you  up  like 
a  book  of  sermons,  till  you  have  had  re- 
course to  stimulants  for  your  recovery. 
If  a  young  man,  puellis  nuper  idoneits^ 
you  retire  gladly  from  the  contest,  and 
subside  into  the  contemplation  of  the 
timid  damsel  or  the  "  fx'isky  matron  "  oppo- 
site. Failing  these,  you  can  always  de- 
vote yourself  to  the  reed  business  of  the 
entertainment.  But  if  middle-aged,  unob- 
trusive, and  a  little  nervous,  like  ourselves, 
you  experience  a  horrid  fascination  that 
compels  you  patiently  to  submit,  and  even 
offer  yourseu  a  willing  victim  to  the  tor- 
ture. When  the  ladies  leave  the  dining- 
room,  you  feel  conscious  of  having  been 
subjected  to  The  Question  in  its  most 
appalling  form.  You  are  also  aware  that 
the  unconnected  and  incoherent  nature  of 
your  replies  must  have  caused  your  neigh- 
bor to  form  the  lowest  opinion  of  your 
intellect  and  attainments,  wnile  convincing 
her  at  the  same  time  of  your  total  want 
of  sincerity  and  general  insensibility  to 
the  beauty  of  truth.  You  make  a^memo- 
randum  to  avoid  strong-minded  women 
for  the  rest  of  your  life ;  and,  returning 
to  the  drawing-room,  are  glad  to  observe 
that  your  tormentor  has  fastened  on  a  mild 
clergyman  and  a  rosy  master  of  hounds, 
neither  of  whom,  though  they  listen  pa- 
tiently and  respectfully,  seems  to  under- 
stand one  word  of  what  she  is  saying. 

You  have  judged  as  usual,  hastily. 
Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  "the 
woman  has  a  bottom  of  good  sense,"  after 
all.  You  have,  at  any  rate,  condemned 
the  whole  bunch  for  the  sake  of  one  speci- 
men; and  you  go  about  among  your 
female  acquaintances  (never  inclined  to 
judge  their  own  sex  too  leniently)  dispens- 
mg  such  strictures  upon  strong-minded 
women;  as  lead  them  to  believe  that  utter 
vacuity  is  their  most  fascinating  quality  to 
the  lords  of  the  creation — ^that  for  them 
ignorance  is  indeed  bliss,  and  "  'tis  folly  to 
be  wise !" 

Now  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows 
that  cultivation  of  the  female  intellect 
should  entail  carelessness  of  *the  female 
person,  hideousness  in  the  female  dress, 
or  a  rude  abruptness  in  the  female  speech 
and  manner.    The  great  masters  of  fiction, 
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indeecl,  have  rarely  presented  us  with  an 
embodiment  of  those  perRonal  and  mental 
charms  combined,  which  constitute  the 
beau  ideal  of  feminine  excellence  ;  but  the 
great  masters  of  fiction,  like  the  great 
masters  of  painting,  represent  nature  less 
as  it  is  than  as  we  think  it  is.  Among 
all  Sir  Walter's  heroines,  Die  Vernon  and 
Jeanie  Deans  are  the  onlj  two  that  as- 
sume any  "  character  at  all ;"  for  Flora 
M'lvor  (be  it  said  with  the  humblest 
reverence)  is  somewhat  of  a  lay-figure  on 
which  to  drape  the  taitans,  and  is  not  half 
80  taking  as  simple,  silly  Rose  Bradwar- 
dine.  Well,  Die  Vernon,  notwithstanding 
her  independence,  her  forward  hoydenish 
manners,  and  indubitably  bad  bringing- 
up,  is  a  noble-hearted  creature,  what  the 
young  men  in  these  days  call  a  trump  of 
a  girly  and  we  fall  in  love  with  her  almost 
as  hastily  and  unadvisedly  as  did  Frank 
Osbaldistone  himself;  while  Jeanie  Deans, 
traveling  on  foot  to  London,  plain,  home- 
ly, trustmg,  and  sincere,  is  felt  at  once  to 
be  of  the  stuff  from  which  those  are  made 
who  are  indeed  but  *'  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels." 

Even  Shakspeare  has  been  chary  of 
female  heroines  possessing  more  than  the 
average  of  resolution  or  common-sense. 
Women  they  are,  no  doubt,  every  one  of 
them ;  real  flesh-and-blood  women,  whom 
we  can  hear  and  see,  but  not  women  bv 
any  means  too  precious  for  **  daily  food." 
Katheriue  the  Shrew  has  indeed  a  certain 
recognized  position,  from  which  it  takes  a 
bold  man  to  dislodge  her ;  but  notwith- 
standing her  sharp  tongue  and  mother^ 
wit,  the  Master  has  evidently  drawn  her 
ignorant  as  well  as  obstinate ;  and  we  are 
more  struck  with  the  temerity  of  Petru- 
chio  in  undertakmg  his  task,  than  aston- 
ished at  his  success  in  achieving  it.  When 
Hermione  is  laboring  under  the  foul  sus- 
picion that  pervades  her  husband's  royal 
and  foolish  brains,  how  provoked  we  are, 
in  all  our  love  and  pity  for  the  gentle  vio- 
tim,  that  she  can  not  borrow  some  of  the 
downright,  uncompromising  qualities  of 
"  that  audacious  lady,"  the  mature,  out- 
spoken Paulina !  A  little  more  strength  of 
mind  in  Ophelia  would  have  saved  her 
own  wits — perhaps  Hamlet's  too;  while 
if  Desdemona  could  but  have  scolded  like 
Queen  Margaret  or  Eleanor  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  she  who  ^*  paragoned  descrip- 
tioH  "  might  have  remained  at  Cyprus,  as 
at  Venice,  mistress  of  her  own  actions 
and  her  husband's,  Cassio's  idol,  lago'a 


scourge,  household  tyrant  over  the  wtiole 
dra7natis  personcB^  and  ^^  the  great  cap- 
tain's captain,"  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Later  authors  have  equally  shrunk  from 
the  invidious  task  of  investing  an  amiable 
woman  with  the  commonest  mental  quali- 
fications that  should  enable  her  to  add 
up  three  figures  correctly,  as  they  have 
thought  it  natural  and  life-like  to  portray 
a  clever  one,  if  not  with  the  extenor  of  a 
Sycorax,  at  least  with  the  disposition  of  a 
fiend.  Was  any  woman  on  earth  ever  so 
delightfully  wicked  as  Becky  Sbarpe? 
who,  to  be  sure,  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  advantages, 
possesses  the  most  utterly  depraved  nature 
that  has  hitherto  been  made  instructive  and 
interesting  by  art.  We  doubt  whether 
either  she  or  Amelia  lire  the  least  like  the 
samples  we  meet  every  day.  The  one  has 
too  much  guile  and  the  other  too  little 
for  the  real  living  human  subject.  And 
though  it  is  quite  according  to  established 
rule  that  a  girl  should  be  as  simple  and 
trustful  as  Miss  Osborne,  our  observation 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  gentler  nature 
is  more  suspicious  and  £Eir  less  easily  dfr- 
oeived  than  that  of  the  rougher  sex.^ 

In  the  sensation  novels  the  women,  as 
is  to  be  expected,  are  no  more  like  reality 
than  the  Columbine  in  a  pantomime  is  like 
the  staid  person  who  makes  your  tea  and 
mends  your  children's  things.  Armed  in 
scales  all  over,  they  have  not  even  the 
mennaid's  soft  white  bosom  and  fair  di- 
sheveled hair.  Li  each  of  them  is  want- 
ing one  essential  characteristic  of  woman, 
more  than  any  other  distinguishing  her 
moral  force  from  that  of  man,  namely,  the 
sudden  and  complete  break  down  with 
which  every  protracted  effort  of  her  ener- 
gies and  long  -  continued  tension  of  her 
nerves  invariably  concludes.  For  days 
and  weeks  she  is  capable  of  the  severest 
exertion  both  of  body  and  mind;  for 
months  and  years,  no.  Though  she  cau 
endure  for  ever,  she  can  only  strive  for  an 
allotted  period,  which  may  almost  be  cal- 
culated by  hours.  Her  delicate  organiza- 
tion fails  under  a  steady,  unvarying  press- 
ure ;  though  the  will  may  be  as  persist- 
ent as  ever,  the  resisting  power  gives  way, 
and  an  unconditional  surrender  is  the 
result. 

How  different  from  the  females  of  fiction 
are  those  o/  real  life  I  We  need  not  go 
far  back  into  historv  to  seek  examples  of 
masculine  force  of  intellect  refined,  not 
weakened,  by  feminine  delicacy  of  senti* 
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ment  and  genial  BoftnesB  of  feeling — of 
the  man's  brain  joined  to  the  woman's 
heart.  Restrictijig  oorselves  to  Ihe  world 
of  letters  alone,  essentially  the  province 
of  those  strong-minded  women  we  are  so 
much  afraid  of,  what  a  number  of  gentle, 
lovable  natures  we  can  recall,  whose  man- 
ners never  betrayed  the  slightest  con- 
Bcionsness  of  their  celebrity,  who  could 
laugh  as  foolishly  as  their  giddiest  sisters 
at  the  emptiest  of  jokes,  whose  bright 
eyes  were  undimmed  with  study,  and 
their  taper  lingers  unstained  with  ink. 
W^  shall  never  forget  the  terror  of  a 
young  friend  of  ours — physically  brave 
though  he  be,  as  befits  a  lieutenant  of 
dr.^goons,  whose  breast  bears  more  than 
one  decoration — at  the  prospect  of  pass- 
ing an  evening  in  company  with  three  or 
four  literary  ladies,  whom  he  had  never 
met,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  a  thor- 
oughly male  aversion,  qualified  by  fear ; 
nor  the  radiant  face  with  which  he  inform- 
ed us  next  day  that  he  '^  never  had  a  jollier 
dinner,  and  they  all  made  such  a  row,  and 
had  so  much  chaff  and  fun,  you  wouldn't 
have  supposed  there  was  a  clever  one 
among  the  whole  lot  of  them  P"* 

Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  youth  of 
to-day  express  themselves.  It  is  concise 
and  lorcible,  if  not  always  quite  intelli^- 
ble;  and  we  think  we  understand  t£e 
compliment  to  his  £ur  associates  our  young 
friend  intended  to  convey. 

Few  persons  will  be  found  to  dispute  that 
Madame  de  Stael  was  a  woman  possessed 
of  extraordinary  vigor  of  intellect,  and  an 
energetic  independence  of  character  as  ad- 
mirable as  it  IS  rare  in  the  weaker  sex — 
that  she  even  bordered  somewhat  on  the 
strong-minded  woman,  using  the  term  in 
its  invidious  sense ;  but  we  have  only  to 
study  those  writings  in  which  she  her- 
self almost  avowedly  reproduced  her 
own  character,  to  trace  in  every  page  an 
exquisite  delicacy  of  sentiment,  not  only 
essentially  feminine  in  itself  but  the  qual- 
ity that  is  of  all  others  the  most  prized  by 
man. 

In  childhood,  though,  her  whole  educa- 
tion, and  bringing-up  was  of  a  nature  to 
force  her  character  into  precocious  matur- 
ity, so  that  her  biographer  says :  *'  II  sem- 
ble  que  Madame  de  Stael  ait  toujours  ete 
jeane  et  n'ait  jamais  et6  enfant,"  and  was, 
therefore,  in  our  humble  opinion,  exceed- 
ingly ill-judged.  We  see  the  grave,  de- 
mure, dark-eyed  little  giii  makmg  paste- 


board kingd  and  queens,  and  playing 
tragedies  with  them  in  her  corner ;  thus 
indulging  at  once  two  of  the  strongest 
predilections  of  her  sex — a  love  of  plot  and 
a  pleasure  in  construction. 

With  a  good  deal  that  is  somewhat  re- 
puenant  to  the  taste  of  an  English  reader, 
and  with  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
pedantry,  the  character  of  Corinne,  gen- 
erous, impulsive,  enthusiastic,  and  unself- 
ish, is  essentially  feminine.  The  touch  of 
nature,  when  she  thanks  Oswald  for  her 
garland  in  his  own  language,  and  doubt- 
less with  that  indescribable  inflection  of 
voice  which  a  woman  alone  can  manage, 
and  which  may  mean  so  much,  while  it 
commits  her  to  nothing,  could  only  be  ap- 
plied by  the  hand  of  a  female  artist.  It 
IS  through  her  womanly  qualitLes  that 
Madame  de  Stael  has  so  well  painted  the 
Anglo-Italian  prodigy ;  and  perhaps^it  is 
through  the  same  qualities  that  dhe  has 
failed  in  imparting  life-like  hues  to  that 
uninteresting  specimen  of  English  aristoc- 
racy, Oswald  Lord  Nelvil.  We  argue, 
then,  that  even  Madame  de  Stagl,  judging 
of  her,  as  in  common  fairness  we  must, 
by  her  own  writings,  and  accepting  at  the 
same  time  the  testimony  of  her  sister-in- 
law,  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  in  her 
biography  of  the  famous  authoress,  must 
have  been  a  prepossessing  and  fascinating 
woman,  notwithstanding  her  literary  fame, 
her  mental  superiority,  her  stanch  anti- 
Buonaparteism,  and  the  famous  Pied  de 
JStaely  which  furnished  the  well  known 
coarse  and  ofiensive  jeu  de  mot  on  this 
lady's  sole  personal  defect,  attributed  to 
Napoleon  I.,  and  not  entirely  out  of  char- 
acter with  the  great  emperor's  general 
tone  and  Habits  in  society. 

That  the  conqueror  of  Europe— even  at 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  when  he  was  giv- 
ing "  crowns  like  pins,"  and  when  not  only 
the  marshal's  baton  but  the  monarch's 
scepter  lay  possibly  hidden  in  every  con- 
script's knapsack — was  really  afraid  of 
this  determined  lady,  and  actually  conde- 
scended at  one  time  to  deprecate  her 
enmity,  is  in  these  days  a  sufficiently  well- 
established  fact.  If,  to  \e%d  for  a  period 
of  months  the  literary  taste  of  Europe, 
and  to  withstand  for  years  the  prestige 
and  influence  of  the  self-willed  "little 
Corporal,"  be  not  sufficient  to  establish 
the  character  of  a  strong-muided  woman, 
we  must  go  back  to  Boadicea,  or  the  Spar- 
tan mother,  or  the  earlier  heroines  of  an- 
tiquity and  mythology,  should  we  hope  to 
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arrive  ^t  a  more  powerfal  example  of  this 
mooh-maligncd  and  yet  too  familiar  type. 
We  have  selected  Madame  de  Stael  as 
an  illustration  of  our  argument  because  a 
sufficient  period  has  elapsed  to  make  her 
character  public  property,  and  render  her 
amenable,  in  virtue  of  her  fame,  to  the 
judgment  even  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
virulent  of  critics.  The  dead  lion  has 
always  been  esteemed  Mr  game  both 

*^  For  the  fierce  wolf's  black  jaw,  and  the  dul^ 
ass^s  hoof." 

It  would  be  invidious  to  speak  with  the 
same  freedom  of  any  living  authoress; 
for  whilst  a  woman's  writings,  like  a 
man's,  from  the  instant  they  are  printed 
become  public  property,  and  as  such  may 
be  praised,  censured,  ridiculed,  or  applaud- 
ed, without  reserve,  the  private  character 
of  edbh  should  remain  sacred  from  inquisi- 
tion. It  is  an  unpardonable  breach  of  fair 
play,  as  of  good  manners,  to  identify  the 
author  with  the  individual ;  and  criticism 
would  do  well  to  reflect  that  in  the  act  of 
publishing,  however  ill-advised,  the  for- 
mer does  not  necessarily  resign  all  the 
privileges  of  civilization,  and  become  at 
once  an  outcast  from  the  pale  of  society. 
.  Had  we  no  scruples  of  tnis  nature,  how 
easy  would  it  be  to  mention  scores  of 
ladies  (distinguished  no  less  for  their 
womanly  bearing  than  for  their  intellec- 
tual qualities,  ladies  as  charming  in  the 
drawing-room  as  in  the  study  I  Mascu^ 
line  only  in  intellect  and  a  certain  gen- 
erous carelessness  of  rivalry,  but  in  every 
other  quality  of  affection,  sympathy,grace, 
kindliness,  modesty,  and  unselfishness, 
^^femmesju8qi4*au  botit  des  onqlea.^^ 

Had  we  not  restricted  ourselves  to 
literary  celebrity  alone,  how  could  we 
pass  over  the  acknowledged  heroine  of 
the  present  oentur  v  ?  Not  a  leaf  can  be 
added  to  the  garland  of  her  who  was 
blessed  alike  by  the  living  and  the  dying  at 
Scutari.  The  humble  tribute  of  a  name- 
less pen  can  add  no  luster  to  the  halo  that 
surrounds  the  name  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale; but  we  are  English,  we  hope, 
to  the  backbone,  and  we  can  not  choose 
but  cheer  with  the  cheering  crowd 
when  bravery,  devotion,  patriotism,  and 
thorough  abnegation  of  self  come  before 
our  eyes.  Here  was  a  strong-minded 
woman  if  yon  will  I  Nothing  but  a 
woman's  inexhaustible  patience  and  com- 
passion could  have  carried  her  through 
Mr  self-appointed  task,  joined  as  it  was  to 


a  manly  energy  and  judgment,  sustained 
by  the  hopeSil  trust  and  the  humble  yet 
invincible  courage  of  the  Christian.  When 
the  time  comes  for  her,  as  for  the  rest  of 
us,  to  ^ive  an  account  of  her  stewardship, 
surely  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  believe 
that  she  will  merit  the  approbation  and 
the  reward  of  the  faithful  servant. 

It  seems,  then,  that  strength  of  mind, 
far  from  being  a  drawback  to  her  other 
attractions,  is  a  most  desirable  quality  in 
a  woman;  that  those  whom  we  term 
somewhat  unfairly  strong-minded  women 
are  rather  exceptions  than  examples ;  that 
their  unpopularitjr  is  not  produced  by  in- 
tellectual superiority  either  natural  or  ac- 
quired ;  and  that,  if  their  characters  were 
carefully  analyzed,  they  would  be  found 
to  have  usurped  a  title  to  which  they  had 
no  lawful  right,  and,  like  other  bullies,  to 
conceal  conscious  weakness  under  a  threat- 
ening and  forbidding  exterior.  The  real 
strong-minded  woman  is  patient,  though 
right-thinking;  forgiving,  though  clear- 
sighted; judicious  in  advice,  entreaty, 
and  even  reproof — such,  in  short,  as  is 
described  by  the  "  mocking  dfevil "  lago. 
And  even  if  it  bs  her  lot,  as  he  declares, 
for  the  crowning  of  her  antithesis, 

*^  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer," 

the  former  will  have  no  lack  of  nutriment, 
and  every  cask  of  the  latter  will  l?e  in- 
scribed with  a  care  and  precision  that 
even  in  so  trifling  a  matter  shall  set  forth 
the  order  and  accuracy  of  the  governing 
mind. 

It  is  doubtless  the  greatest  of  all  disad- 
vantages to  a  girl  to  bo  deprived  of  a 
mother's  care  and  surveillance^  especially 
when  on  the  threshold  of  ivomanhood; 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  generally  re- 
marked how  pleasant  are  those  young 
women  who  have  been  brought  up  chiefly 
in  their  fathers'  society,  or  who  have  been 
only  sisters  in  a  large  family  of  brothers. 
This  is  not  so  strange  as  at  first  sight  it 
may  appear.  We  can  ourselves  remem- 
ber how  the  "new  boy"  at  school,  who 
had  been  taught  and  petted  by  his  mam- 
ma, made  his  wav  through  the  little  world 
with  considerable  success  after  the  early 
trials  of  his  strange  position  had  been 
overcome.  He  certainly  had  a  good  many 
fights  just  at  first ;  but  we  are  old-fashion- 
ed enough  to  hold  that  a  good  standrup 
"mill"  does  a  schoolboy  no  harm,  and 
teaches  him,  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time, 
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tbe  two  impoftantleBSons  of  eelf-relianoe 
and  endurance.  Well,  mamma's  pet 
doubtless  had  his  jacket  off  pretty  often 
daring  the  first  fortnight ;  but  if  his  self- 
will  had  not  been  safiiciently  checked 
neither  had  his  spirit  been  broken  at 
home,  and  he  usually  acquitted  himself  in 
these  encounters  with  a  degree  of  conrage 
that  made  amends  for  great  deficiencies  in 
bodily  strength  and  skill.  After  a  while 
he  usually  took  a  certain  lead  among 
the  urchins  of  his  own  standing;  and 
seemed  to  acquire  greater  influence  in  hid 
little  circle  than  those  whose  early  train- 
ing had  been  of  a  sterner  and  more  re- 
pressive kind. 

Perhaps  the  companionship  of  women 
increases  rather  than  destroys  the  manly 
qualities  of  the  other  sex ;  and  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  Homer  makes  Achilles 
enter  a  young  ladies'  academy  as  a  pupil, 
to  the  ereat  detriment  of  the  establish- 
ment  when  his  disguise  was  found  out. 
Perhaps  either  sex  receives  from  the  soci- 
ety of  the  other  an  impulse  towards  the 
perfection  of  those  qualities  which  are  es- 
sentially its  own.  The  boy  learns  insensi- 
bly, while  with  his  mother,  to  be  coura- 
geous, generous,  and  unselfish,  a  protector 
of  the  weak,  and,  if  necessary,  an  assail- 
ant of  the  strong;  and  the  girl,  matured 
in  character  by  her  father's  sober  senti- 
ments, and  perfected  in  temper  by  her 
brothers'  rough,  good-humored  jokes, 
loses  by  degrees  all  the  conceit  and  flip- 
pancy of  young -ladyism,  while  she  ac- 
quires habits  of  correct  judgment,  unprej- 
udiced observation,  and  frank  sincerity 
from  the  male  influences  that  surround 
her. 

Neither  is  such  the  society  nor  such  the 
training  ever  to  force  her  into  that  unnat- 
ural exotic,  the  fast  young  lady.  This 
abnormal  character,  the  fair  sex  will  ex- 
cuse us  for  sa3ring,  we  take  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  all  the*  least  admirable  feminine 
qualities,  exaggerated  into  absurdity  by 
the  feminine  tendency  to  exti'emes.  It  is 
her  power  of  imitation  that  leads  her  to 
wear  men's  shirts,  hats,  collars,  breast- 
pins, boots,  etc.,  and  a  morbid  craving  for 
remark — the  diseased  gi'owth  of  that  love 
of  approbation  which  is  so  beautiful  a 
auality  in  her  sex — that  ca  ifos  her  to 
arive,  smoke,  and  talk  public-school  slang, 
doing  all  these  things  in  the  most  oflensive 
and  unladylike  manner  the  while.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  drive  even  the  highest- 
stepping  of  ponies  on  the  sunniest  of 


afternoons,  and  yet  retain  tbe  exquisite 
charm  of  sentiment  and  demeanor  that 
distinguishes  the  English  lady;  and  in 
any  other  country  than  ours  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  a  woman  smokes  she 
should  therefore  be  either  improper,  vul* 
gar,  or  bad  style.  One  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  hestrmannered  ladies  the 
writer  ever  had  the  honor  of  meeting  in 
society  was  a  Russian,  who  handled  a 
billiard-cue  with  greater  dexterity  than 
most  professional  players,  and  whose  deli- 
cate lips  were  seldom  unpolluted  by  the 
consoling  weed — none  of  your  cigarettes, 
but  an  honest  four  inches  of  good  full- 
flavored  tobacco !  Neither  does  a  word 
or  two  even  of  slang,  spoken  jestingly,  as 
it  were,  and  under  protest,  fall  ungrace- 
fully from  a  rosy  little  mouth :  for  we 
must  remember  that  the  queerest  phrases 
of  yesterday  have  become  the  colloquial- 
isms of  to-day,  and  will  take  their  places 
in  the  dictionaries  of  to-morrow.  But 
there  is  a  modus  in  rebus^  there  are  cer- 
tain rules  to  be  observed  at  the  game  we 
all  sit  down  to  play.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  not  the  nature  of  the  action,  but  the 
way  in  which  it  is  done,  puts  it  within 
or  without  the  pale  of  good  taste ;  and 
though  we  protestagainst  the  maxim  hold- 
ing good,  as  is  too  often  does,  in  morals^ 
we  can  not  but  accept  it  for  a  guide  in 
manners: 

It  is  the  cant  of  the  re^dewer,  and  serves 
very  well  to  fill  up  the  required  amount 
of  type,  to  blame  the  literature  of  the  day 
for  an  increasing  tendency  to  fast  colors, 
dress,  deportment,  sayings,  and  doings 
amongst  that  charming  class  who  will 
probably  become  wives  and  mothers  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  luster ;  but  one  of  the 
many  disadvantages  attending  the  lapse 
of  years  is  the  discovery,  in  joyous  youth 
undreamed  of,  that  the  reviewer  may 
sometimes  be  wrong.  Nay,  perusing  him 
repeatedly,  and  wincing,  it  may  be,  under 
flagellation  felt  to  be  deserved,  we  dis- 
cover that  he  has  certain  stock  arguments, 
stock  sentinH3nts,  and  stock  phrases  which 
he  brings  down  verv  often  from  the  same 
shelf.  He  is  a  little  inclined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  there  is  nobody 
to  contradict  him.  He  is  prone  to  pro- 
pound his  private  opinions  as  though  the^ 
were  axioms  long  established  and  uni- 
versally admitted.  Occasionally  he  may 
be  observed  to  confound  cause  and  effect. 
In  the  present  instance  is  it  not  the  tend- 
ency of  every-day  manners  that  has  ore- 
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ated  a  variety  of  noveLs  good,  bad,  and 
indifierent,  treating  of  heroines  masculine 
in  habits,  laud  in  dress,  and  unscrupulous 
in  behavior,  rather  than  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  young  Englishwomen  to  imitate 
the  eccentricities  and  act  up  to  the  stand- 
ard suggested  by  these  over-colored  por- 
traits? A  fast  young  lady  is  usually,  in 
truth,  simply  a  silly  and  empty-headed 
damsel,  whose  affectations,  had  she  lived 
fifly  years  ago,  would  have  taken  the  then 
fashionable  form  of  blue  devils,  vapors, 
and  the  spleen.  She  would  have  shrieked 
at  a  mouse  in  1813  just  as  she  unchains  a 
bulldog  in  1863,  and  would  have  lan- 
guished in  a  crop  and  a  high  waist-,  in* 
stead  of  swaggering  in  a  pork-pie  hat  and 
Balmorals.  Ihe  one  sample  irritates  and 
the  other  dismays.  There  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  two.  In  our  humble 
opinion  the  balance,  if  any  thing,  is  in 
favor  of  the  more  natural  affectation^  if 
such  a  contradiction  in  terms  is  permissi- 
ble, which  distinguishes  the  latter  hah*  of 
the  century  from  the  good  old  times  when 
dandyism,  male  and  female,  was  really  an 
institution,  when  the  world  consisted  of 
some  five  hundred  people,  when  George 
IV.  was  regent,  and  when  George  Brum- 
mcll  was  king  I 

Few  persons  but  ourselves  will  probably 
be  found  to  regret  a  peculiarity  of  the 
manners  of  those  days,  w^hich  has  since 
grown  gradually  rarer  and  rarer,  till  it 
has  passed,  we  fear,  entirely  away.  We 
allude  to  that  superlative  height  of  good- 
breeding  which,  but  slightly  modified  by 
sex,  distinguished  the  fine  gentleman  and 
fine  lady  of  our  youth.  It  consisted  in  an 
utter  contempt,  unmiti^ted  as  it  was  an- 
concealed,  for  -every  thmg  and  every  per- 
son not  actually,  or  at  least  relatively, 
belonging  to  the  five  hundred  elect  afore- 
said; and  after  the  first  natural  feelings 
of  irritation  had  subsided,  was  to  the  stu- 
dent of  human  nature  a  subject  of  inex- 
haustible amusement  and  delight. 

You  were  introduced  to  the  fine  gentle- 
man in  the  country,  perhaps  at  your  own 
paternal  home,  and  not  improbably  you 
lent  him  your  "  governor's  "favorite  dogs, 
and  showed  him  the  comer  of  the  coppice 
where  the  pheasants  always  would  con- 
gregateat  the  last ;  nay,  it  was  religiously 
'*  beat  out "  by  your  directions,  on  purpose 
to  amuse  your  smart  friend ;  for  dandies 
oould  shoot  well  even  in  those  days, 
though  they  wore  starched  neckcloths 
and  high  collara,  while  kniokerbookerSi 


like  breech  -  loaders,  were  unknown. 
Meeting  him  in  London  in  the  spring, 
you  crossed  the  street,  in  defiance  of  the 
water-carts,  and  seized  him,  like  a  good 
fellow  as  you  thought  yourself,  by  the 
hand.  "La  vraie  politesse  vient  du 
ecDur."  This  was  the  happy  moment  ho 
selected  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  char* 
acter  of  a  fine  gentleman.  He  greeted 
you  with  the  coldest  possible*  nod,  intrust- 
ed you  with  two  fingers  of  a  gloved  hand, 
and  when  you  met  him  next  day  stared 
yofi  in  the  face  as  if  ha  had  never  seen 
you  in  his  life  before !  It  was  amusing^ 
we  say,  at  least  we  think  it  amusing  to* 
day;  but  the  clear-sighted  reader  will 
gather,  from  our  insistence  on  the  terrA, 
that  we  thought  it  any  thing  but  amusing 
then.  Our  hot  youth  glowed  all  ovei- 
under  the  treatment,  and  it  was  hard  to 
decide  whether  anger  or  shame  predomi- 
nated. Uo  w  humiliating  to  be  annoyed  I — 
and  yet  we  sometimes  wish  such  triflea 
had  power  to  affect  us  now. 

But  if  the  gentleman  could  be  thus  of- 
fensive— ^and  we  may  here  remark  that  a 
man  can  seldom  entirely  divest  himself 
of  a  certain  frankness  and  bonhomie^ 
which  peep  out  afler  dinner,  and  at  other 
unguarded  intervals — ^how  capable  must 
the  lady  have  been  of  crushing  and  utterly 
grinding  to  powder  the  unhappy  neo* 
phyte,  gaining  perhaps  bis  fii*st  experi- 
ence of  a  woman's  aplomb  and  a  woman's 
carelessness  of  consequences ! 

The  most  convenient  stage  for  her  prac- 
tice was  naturally  the  dinner-table,  inas- 
much as  there  was  no  escape  fioni  her 
side,  and  the  juxtaposition  was  likely  to 
lead  unguarded  youth  into  the  trap,  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  fuiiiish  a  share  of  the*  conversation. 
Alas!  for  his  vanity,  his  amour  propre^ 
his  self-respect.  IIow  cold  was  the  shoul- 
der— smooth  like  ivory,  or  mottled  like 
tortoise-shell — that  turned  to  greet  hia 
humble  advance — how  dead  and  pointless 
fell  his  innocent  arrows  from  the  awful 
object.  Extreme  impudence  might  per- 
haps have  found  an  opening;  but  extreme 
impudence  is  rare  in  early  youth.  And 
when  the  lady  has  been  stupid  as  well  as 
fine^  (no  impossible  combination,)  even  an 
Irishman  has  been  known  to  fail.  Expe- 
rience taught  us,  ere  long,  that  the  best 
plan  was  to  let  her  alone,  and  eat  our  din- 
ner with  what  appetite  we  could.  Some- 
times this  affectation,  for  such  it  assuredly 
was,  of  a  noble  carelessness  startled  her 
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into  the  belief  that  we  might  be  some- 
body after  all ;  then  she  thawed  a  little, 
and  condescended  to  Bpeak — very  low,  of 
course,  and  not  much  to  the  purpose ;  but 
we  always  felt  that  these  concessions  were 
wrested  under  false  pretences,  and  that 
when  we  returned  to  the  drawinsr-roora 
we  must  shrink  into  our  indigenous  noth- 
ingness once  more. 

These  things  never  happen  now,  when 
we  could  laugh  frankly  and  honestly  at 
their  absurdity.  We  hear  much,  as  we 
have  always  done,  about  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age  as  regards  manners,  and  what 
old-fashioned  people  term  "  good  -breed- 
ing;" but  we  confess  that  within  our  omti 
recollection  there  has  been  a  great  change 
for  the  better  in  the  general  tone  of  soci- 
ety, both  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Far 
more  frankness  and  cordiality  now  per- 
vade the  bearing  of  the  higher  classes; 
while  a  desire  to  place  the  stranger,  and 
especially  the  inferior,  at  his  ease,  denotes 
that  the  principle  which  establishes  good- 
nature as  the  first  essential  of  good-breed- 
ing is  generally  recognized  and  under- 
stood. The  prevailing  taste  of  the  age, 
too,  seems  to  be  for  a  blunt,  point-blank 
mode  of  expression,  and  as  great  an  ab- 
sence of  mannerism  as  is  compatible  with 
the  oommon  courtesies  of  society.  Ar% 
est  celare  artem — and  to  be  natural  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  triumph  of  affectation  in  the 
present  day. 

We  have  strayed,  we  fear,  far  and  wide 
from  our  original  starting-point — the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  strong-minded 
woman.  To  her  credit,  we  thmk,  may 
be  fairly  placed  her  services  in  having 
done  much  to  eradicate  the  fine  lady. 
The  latter  personage  has  been  talked 
down  and  written  down  till  she  will 
hardly  get  her  head  above  water  again. 
We  shall  never  see  another  Marchioness 
of  Updown  either  in  or  out  of  a  novel. 
In  a  few  years  the  species  will  be  extinct, 
and  as  little  understood  as  the  nmstodon. 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  sex  may  not 
jush  too  blindly  into  the  other  extreme, 
of  which  there  seems  at  present  some 
little  danger;  and,  abandoning  the  re- 
straints of  prudence  and  decorum,  prefer, 
like  Juvenal,  the  character  of  Yenusina  to 
that  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.*  But  real 
strength  of  mind  is  not  the  rock  on  which 
they  are  likely  to  make  shipwreck ;  and 


*  Halo  Vcnnsiiuin,    qaam   te   Cornelia   Mater 
Graochomml 


the  woman  who  systematically  cultivates 
her  intellectual  powers,  and  thus  multi- 
plies her  retcources,  without  forgetting  the 
amenities  of  her  sex,  is  of  all  othei\i  the 
most  attractive  to  mankind,  while  she  is 
the  least  dazzled  by  his  admiration,  and 
the  least  dependent  on  his  society  for  her 
amusement  and  occupation. 

Beneath  the  very  highest  class  of  the 
aristocracy — and  these,  like  royalty,  are 
in  all  European  nations  curiously  alike — 
we  maintain  that  the  women  of  England 
are  generally  superior  in  mental  acquire- 
ments to  those  of  any  other  country. 
They  are  better  fed,  better  taught,  alto- 
gether bigger,  brighter,  and  bolder,  in  a 
decorous  sense,  than  the  foreigner.  A 
French  or  German  lady  can  seldom  walk 
a  couple  of  miles  without  fatigue;  an 
English  lass,  nay,  an  English  matron  docs 
her  half  dozen  before  luncheon,  and  is  all 
the  better  for  it.  She  is  stronger  both  in 
body  and  mind.  She  keeps  all  her  facul- 
ties in  training  by  constant  exercise ;  and 
when  the  critical  moment  arrives  at  which 
presence  of  mind,  fortitude,  pluck,  and 
endurance  are  required  for  a  lofty  purpose, 
how  nobly  does  she  answer  the  call  I  We 
saw  but  the  other  day  a  truly  suggestive 

Sicture,  by  that  well-known  Scottish  artist, 
[r.  Paton,  representing  a  group  of  our 
countrywomen  and  their  children  awaiting 
a  fearful  doom  in  the  shambles  at  Cawn- 
pore.  The  ori^nal  sketch  represents  their 
place  of  captivity  as  about  to  be  broken 
into  by  the  mutineers ;  but  the  association 
of  ideas  is  too  horrible,  and  the  painter 
has  compassionately  altered  the  dark  fiend- 
ish figures,  with  their  fierce,  wild  eyes,  to 
a  kilted  regiment  hastening  down  the 
stairs  to  their  relief.  The  inmates,  how- 
ever, from  their  position,  can  not  distin- 
guish the  form  of  rescuer  or  assailant,  and 
their  faces  tell  us  at  a  glance  that  they  ex- 
pect the  worst.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture. 
The  seal  of  suffering,  physical  and  men- 
tal, protracted  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
human  endurance,  is  set  on  every  counte- 
nance, however  varying  in  feature  and 
natural  expression.  Each  tells  its  retro- 
spective tale  of  agony,  while  it  embodies 
that  passive,  yet  inflexible  courage,  which 
is  rather  the  ofi&pring  of  religion  than  de- 
spair. There  is  no  yielding  m  the  mute, 
helpless  defiance  of  the  stony  eye — not  a 
quiver  in  the  wasted  features  or  the  pardi- 
ed,  discolored  lips.  Dried  and  yellowing 
though  it  be,  there  is  yet  a  shadow  of  its 
£iir  beauty  left  on  the  contracted  cheek. 
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and  the  golden  locks  of  the  central  figare 
are  collected  and  knotted  together  with 
the  womanly  decency  that  survives  even 
the  approach  of  death.  It  is  a  picture 
that  makes  a  man  hold  his  breath,  and  un- 
consciously clench  his  hands,  feeling  as  he 
used  when  he  read  the  papers  during  that 
awful  summer,  and  was  conscious  how 
much  of  the  tiger  was  still  left  in  the 
human  heart,  while  he  pictured  a  Sepoy 
within  reach  of  his  quivering  right  hand. 

These  English  women,  prepared  for 
death,  and  worse  than  death,  had  need  of 
all  the  training  of  their  English  education 
and  the  vigor  of  their  English  natures  to 
preserve  their  sanity  under  such  appalling 
circumstances.  There  ar§  cases  of  female 
heroism  on  record,  arising  from  that  aw- 
ful crisis,  unrivaled  by  the  exploits  of  the 
stronger  sex  at  any  period  of  the  world's 
history.  What  must  have  become  of  the 
few  who  survived  those  trials,  had  they 
not  possessed  that  indomitable  strength  of 
mind  which  proceeds  from  habits  of  self- 
restraint  and  self-reliance,  grafted  on  the 
principles  of  strong  religious  faith  ?  They 
must  have  sunk  from  sheer  mental  inca- 
pacity under  the  ordeal,  and  the  plumed 
bonnets,  and  the  bonny  tartans,  and  the 
kindly  Scottish  faces  beneath  the  glancing 
bayonets,  would  have  come  too  late ! 

In  writing,  as  in  conversation,  one  sub- 
ject leads  to  another,  till  we  stray  unwit- 
tingly, like  a  goose  on  a  common,  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  in  which  our  cackling 
was  originally  meant  to  be  circumscribed. 
Thought  succeeds  thought,  ^'  velut  unda 
supervenit  undam,"  and  the  circle,  like 
that  which  ripples  on  the  water  where  a 
stone  is  dropped  in,  weakens  as  it  widens. 
We  originally  intended  to  write  of  strong- 
minded  women,  and  lo  I  we  have  wander- 
ed into  such  irrelevant  subjects  as  the 
training  of  young  gentlemen  and  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  It  is  time  to 
complete  the  cirde,  by  returning  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started. 

We  have  all  of  us  read  in  fiction,  though 
we  imagine  the  idea  is  seldom  entertained 
in  real  life,  of  the  gentleman  who  bespeaks 
a  young  lady  of  tender  age  for  his  wife, 
and  educates  her  to  fill  that  enviable  posi- 
tion, just  as  a  sportsman  sometimes  buys 
a  three-year-old,  and  makes  it  into  a  hunt- 
er for  his  own  riding.  That  neither  ven- 
ture always  fulfills  expectation  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  misunderstandings,  disappointments, 
and  general  inconveniences  likely  to  at- 


tend such  an  arrangement  afford  the  novel- 
ist ample  materials  for  variety  of  incident 
and  complication  of  plot.  W  ell,  none  of 
us  need  oe  debarred  from  the  pleasures 
of  illusion.  Who  shall  presume  to  regu- 
late the  diet  of  the  Barmecide  or  seud 
him  in  the  bill  ?  Let  us  give  the  reins  to 
fancy,  and  imagine  her  to  whose  yoke 
we  would  most  willingly  submit  our  necks 
in  matrimonial  thraldom — no  "faultless 
monster,"  we  are  not  so  unreasonable, 
neither  have  we  such  bad  taste — but  a 
"gentle  tyrant,"  capricious  indeed,  yet  gen- 
erous and  kind-hearted  withal,  varying  in 
mood,  now  clouded,  now  serene,  though 
given  less  to  tears  than  laughter,  and 
bright  with  gleams  of  hopeful  sunshine 
like  the  spring. 

She  should  be  no  dunce,  no  ignoramus, 
this  enviable  woman ;  she  should  not  have 
stopped  in  her  education  when  the  govern- 
ess s  back  was  turned,  nor  hold  that  to  play 
Mr.  ChappelPs  music  creditably  is  the  one 
aim  and  end  of  all  instruction ;  she  should 
know  enough  to  take  her  part  in  topics  of 
general  conversation,  to  read  the  2'inies 
wkh  interest,  and  talk  about  the  leading 
article  without  a  yawn;  she  should  bo 
fond  enough  of  learning  to  find  that  her 
leisure  seldom  hangs  heavy  on  her  hands; 
and  if  (though  it  is  almost  too  muph  to 
expect)  she  has  sufficient  patience  with  the 
process  of  induction  to  be  able  to  reason 
on  any  subject  for  two  minutes  together 
without  jumping  to  a  conclusion  either 
way,  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  drawn  the  great  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  life. 

We  should  love  her  none  the  less  that 
she  was  not  very  popular  with  her  own 
sex ;  it  would  not  irritate  us  that  ill-natur- 
ed people  called  her  a  strong-minded  wo- 
man ;  out  it  would  please  us  to  think  that 
her  strength  of  mind  only  bound  her  the 
firmer  where  she  had  placed  her  afiections, 
and  that  her  intellect,  however  powerful, 
was  subservient  to  her  heai*t.  The  Nut- 
brown  Maid  had  incontestably  a  will  and 
opinion  of  her  own  ;  but  he  had  been  a 
happy  one,  even  had  he  really  gone  to 
the  greenwood  "a  banished  man,"*  to 
whom  she  said : 

"  For  80  that  I  your  company 
May  have,  I  ask  no  toore. 
From  which  to  part,  it  maketh  my  hart 

As  cold  as  any  stone ; 
For  in  my  mynde  of  all  mankynde 
I  love  but  you  alone 

G.  W,M. 
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THE      SHAWLS      0  {"      CASHMERE. 


To  what,  chiefly,  is  the  beanty  of  the 
Cashmere  shawl  to  be  attributed?  To 
the  delicate  herbage  of  Tibet? — ^to  the 
waters  of  the  Hydaspes  ?— or  to  the  skill 
of  the  weavers  of  the  Happy  Valley,  as 
the  Land  of  Roses  has  often  been  most  in- 
appropriately designated?  Formerly,  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bogle,  who 
wrote  a  paper  for  the  Philosophical  JVans- 
actions^  assured  the  world  that  the  ex- 
quisite material  of  which  the  Cashmere 
shawls  are  made  was  the  wool  of  a  broad- 
tailed  sheep,  living  somewhere  about  the 
sources  of  the  Brahmaputra.  By  degrees, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ani- 
mal was  not  a  sheep,  but  a  goat  of  dimin- 
utive size,  with  straight  horns,  and  long 
shaggy  hair,  but  light  and  beautiful  in 
form,  which  browses  amid  the  vast  soli- 
tudes north  of  the  Himalaya,  where  he  is 
occasionally  found  in  company  with  large 
herds  of  cattle,  deer,  musk  -  deer,  hares, 
and  innumerable  foxes.  Nature  has  by  no 
means  proved  herself  a  stepmother  to  the 
shawl-goat.  If  she  has  located  him  in  a 
cold  region,  where  men,  however  carefuljy 
clad,  find  it  difficult  during  winter  to  face 
the  piercing  blasts,  she  has  bestowed  on 
him,  in  addition  to  a  heavy  fell  of  hair,  an 
abundant  coat  of  soft  down,  impenetrable 
to  the  keenest  air,  so  that,  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  he  can  frisk  and 
sport  in  January  around  the  banks  of 
frozen  lakes,  on  whose  surface  the  most 
vigorous  skaters  can  hardly  keep  up  the 
vital  heat.  No  portion  of  our  planet's 
surface  is  more  wild  or  picturesaue  in  as- 
pect than  the  original  country  of  the  shawl- 
goat,  which  forms  the  southetn  extremity 
of  the  immense  table-land  that  abuts  upon 
the  Himalaya.  Here,  as  yon  approach 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  you  look  down, 
through  rents  or  clefts  in  the  mountains, 
upon  brown  heathy  declivities,  which  con- 
duct the  eye  to  a  girdle  of  snowy  peaks, 
divided  by  unfathomable  ravines,  lymg  in 
ridges  behind  each  other,  till  the  summits 
of  the  more  distant  pierce  beyond  the 
douda.  Wherever  the  siiow  melts,  the 
goats  find  pasture. 


The  chamois,  found  in  the  Upper  Alps 
of  Savoy,  Bern,  and  Bavaria,  is  consider* 
ed  by  gourmands  the  most  delicate  eating 
in  the  n^orld,  because  the  grads  on  whioh 
it  feeds  springs  from  a  thin  soil,  on  which 
the  moisture  never  settles  long  enough  to 
impart  rankness  to  it.  In  proportion  to 
its  far  greater  Ovation,  the  soil  of  Tibet 
is  still  more  productive  of  a  sweet  and 
delicate  pasturage.  In  winter,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  the  twisted  and  withered 
blades  from  whioh  the  coats  derive  suste- 
nance. You  discover  uiem  perched  high 
among  the  rocks,  black,  gray,  fawn-color- 
ed, white,  or  of  a  light-bluish  tinge,  nib- 
bling at  something  which  you  assume  to 
be  grass,  and  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
where  no  other  animal  could  find  a  foot- 
ing. Thence  they  descend  carefully,  as 
the  storms  come  on,  which  in  those  terri- 
ble solitudes  are  sometimes  violent  be- 
yond description,  appearing,  as  they  rave 
through  the  chasms  and  fissures  of  the 
mountains,  almost  to  lift  and  whirl  along 
the  very  snrface  of  the  earth.  No  chemi- 
cal analysis  has  yet  been  able  to  detect  and 
classify  the  ingredients  which  go  to  the 
formation  of  a  delicate  soil  which  runs  over 
the  earth's  sui-face  in  strips  and  bands, 
here  and  there  dovetailing  into  other 
soils,  but  elsewhere  terminating  sharply, 
like  the  edge  of  a  fine  ribbon.  This  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  best  vineyards  in 
Burgundy,  as  you  detect  by  the  size  and 
flavor  of  the  grapes — small,  rich,  and  de- 
licious on  one  side  of  a  thin  wall  of  loose 
stones ;  large,  coarse,  and  watery  on  the 
other.  In  some  parts  pf  the  African  Des- 
ert, if  you  rise  before  the  sun,  and  glanoe 
along  the  mammillated  mounds  of  golden 
sand,  you  may  frequently  discern  a  slight 
coating  of  emerald  blades  as  fine  and  sharp 
as  needles,  whioh  are  so  frail  and  evanes- 
cent that  they  melt  and  disappear  on  the 
approach  of  the  sun.  In  some  parts  of 
Tibet,  the  herbage  is  little  less  diminutive 
and  fragile,  since  in  summer,  if  you  take 
up  a  handful,  it  crumbles  into  dust  between 
your  fingers.  Yet  these  lean  pastures  are 
preferred  by  all  graminivorous  animals 
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to  the  laxuriant  meadows  of  tbe  south. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  shawl-goat  loses  its 
fine  down  when  attempted  to  be  acclimat- 
ed in  any  other  land.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Bengal,  into  Cashmere^  into 
the  Punjab,  into  Persia,  and  into  several 
parts  of  £urope,  and  undergone  different 
modifications  at  each  remove.  In  the  rank 
plains  of  Bengal,  it  has  lost  not  only  its 
fine  down,  but  nearly  all  its  hair,  and  been 
afflicted  by  a  skin-disease,  exhibiting  itself 
in  offensive  eruptions.  In  fact,  the  shawl- 
goat  of  Tibet,  wherever  it"  may  be  trans- 
planted, soon  degenerates  into  the  com- 
mon goat  of  the  country,  just  as  the  mouf- 
flon, supposed  to  be  the  original  stem  of 
all  sheep,  assumes  in  ev^  region  a  new 
character,  so  as  in  many  cases  to  be  no 
longer  recognized  as  the  bold,  fierce  crea- 
ture which  nothing  can  terrify  or  subdue. 
The  number  of  goats  in  this  region  must 
be  prodigious,  since  the  supply  of  down 
to  the  weavers  of  Cashmere  appears  to 
know  no  limit  but  that  of  demand.  When 
severed  from  the  animal,  it  is  packed  into 
small  neat  bales,  and  transported  through 
the  passes  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  Balti 
and  Ladakh  on  the  backs  of  sheep  into 
Cashmere. 

At  present,  Gholab  Singh,  to  whom,  at 
the  close  of  tbe  Sikh  war,  we  added  that 
beautiful  province,  enjoys  a  close  monop- 
oly of  the  finer  sorts  of  shawl-wool,  which 
are  therefore  all  wrought  up  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  his  dominions ;  though,  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  fabrics  woven  south  of 
Bembec  and  the  Pir  Pangal  could  never 
be  made  to  rival  those  of  Serinaghur.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Akhbar,  a  thousand 
Bhawl-manufactories  were  established  at 
Delhi ;  and  recently,  Runjit  Singh  made 
a  similar  attempt  at  Lahore;  but  the  ar- 
ticles produced  had  neither  the  delicacy, 
the  softness,  nor  the  warmth  of  those 
woven  in  the  valley.  In  appearance,  more- 
over, they  were  coarse  and  rough,  like 
ordinary  woolen  cloths,  while  the  dyes  had 
nothing  of  that  brilliance  for  which  the  real 
shawls  are  remarkable.  When  Bernier 
wrote  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  splen- 
dor of  the  dyes  was  attributed  to  the 
waters  of  the  Jhylum  or  Hydaspes, 
and  the  very  latest  observers  concur  in 
strengthening  the  opinion.  To  the  same 
cause  is  assigned  the  great  softness  of  the 
wool,  which  seems  to  lose  its  delicacy 
when  dipped  in  the  Jumna,  or  even  in 
the  more  sacred  Ganges.  Anciently^  the 
chintzes  of  Masnlipatam  were  supposed 


to  owe  the  brightness  of  their  coloh  to 
the  waters  of  tbe  small  streams  issuing 
from  the  Krishna  and  the  Godavery,  which 
gave  them  a  superior  reputation  through- 
out the  East,  though  now  they  have  been 
eclipsed  by  the  manufactures  of  Europe. 
The  shawl  of  Cashmere,*  however,  ap- 
pears likely  to  remain  unrivaled,  since  the 
efforts  of  nearly  three  hundred  years  have 
failed  to'  produce  any  fabric  which  ap- 
proaches it  in  excellence  or  beauty.  Un- 
der the  Sikh  government,  the  monopoly 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Maharajah,  and 
all  the  produce  of  the  looms  of  Serina- 
ghur was  transported  to  Amritsir,  where, 
at  one  time,  shawls  to  the  value  of  half  a 
million  sterling  were  piled  up  in  the  pub- 
lic warehouses,  there  being  at  that  period 
no  demand  for  the  article.  The  reason 
may  have  been  that,  owing  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  rulers,  the  weavers  had  lost 
heart,  and  performed  their  work  in  a  care- 
less and  slovenly  manner.  That  they  were 
not  wanting  in  skill  may  be  interred  from 
the  fact,  that,  having  obtained  orders  from 
the  Persian  and  Russian  ambassadors  at 
Lahore,  they  produced  shawls  which  were 
regarded  as  master-pieces  of  art,  which 
sold  for  twelve  thousand  rupees  each,  or 
upwards  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  In  all  Eastern  States,  in- 
dustry is  converted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  advantage  of  the  rulers,  who  often 
leave  to  the  artisans  scarcely  sufiicient 
profit  to  sustain  life.  Runjit  Singh  form- 
ed no  exception  to  the  general  rule;  but 
while  he  extorted  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  from  the 
shawl-merchants  ot  Cashmere,  his  igno- 
rance prevented  him  from  making  the  dis- 
covery that,  by  adopting  more  liberal 
principles  of  finance,  he  might  have  at 
once  enriched  his  own  treasury  and  the 
manufacturers  and  artisans  engaged  in  the 
transport  and  production  of  the  shawls. 

It  has  been  found  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  correct  information  respecting  the 
number  of  shawls  produced,  or  of  the 
looms  employed,  in  Cashmere,  because,  un- 
der an  ignorant  and  jealous  government, 
persons  are  afraid  to  speak  what  they 
think,  or  to  disclose  what  they  know.  In 
the  age  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  there  are 
said  to  have  been  forty  thousand  lootiAs  at 


*In  the  London  Crystal  Palnce  of  1S51  wo 
saw  and  handled  a  Cashmere,  shawl,  which  in  onr 
money  cost  $2600,  as  we  were  told,  and  took  ooo 
peraoD  five  yean  to  weave.— [£».  Eclkctic. 
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work  in  the  whole  v«lley,  and  of  these,  a 
majority  were  to  be  found  in  the  capital. 
Upon  an  average,  five  shawls  issue  annually 
from  each  loom,  so  that  the  entire  number 
formerly  manufactured  amounted  to  two 
hundred  thousand  in  the  year.  Owing  to 
a  variety  of  causes,  among  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  diminution  of  that  class  of^per- 
Bons  who  could  afford  to  pay  bo  large  a 
Bum  for  a  single  article  of  dress  or  orna- 
ment, there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  shawl  trade.  The  last  computation 
of  Cashmere  looms  made  them  amount  to 
sixteen  thousand,  which  sent  into  the  mar- 
ket eighty  thousand  shawls,  of  which  the 
far  gi-eater  number  were  exported.  But 
to  what  countries  ?  Certainly  not  to  En- 
rope.  Neither  do  they  find  their  way 
into  India,  though  a  very  superior  article, 
which  pays  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent.,  finds  its  way  to  Calcutta,  where 
It  commonly  sells  for  three  hundred 
pounds.  Gholab  Singh  therefore  obtains 
from  each  shawl  of  this  class  a  dutv  of 
sixty  pounds  sterling,  which,  if  the  trade 
were  extensive,  would  render  him  one  of 
the  richest  princes  in  the  East.  Even  the 
dancing-girls  of  Northern  India  often  pos- 
sess shawls  valned  at  a  hundred  pounds ; 
and  the  ladies  of  the  harems  in  Western 
Asia  twist  round  their  heads  or  waists 
shawls  worth  six  times  that  sum.  The 
young  wife  of  a  Turkish  pacha  used  to 
pride  herself  on  a  scarf  of  extraordinary 
richness  and  beauty,  said  to  have  cost  her 
husband  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
It  had  a  border  at  either  end  eighteen 
inches  deep,  displaying  a  parterre  of  the 
most  splendid  flowers — roses,  anemones, 
narcissuses,  tulips — as  firesh  and  gorgeous 
of  hue  as  those  which  drooped  or  nodded 
in  his  own  gardens  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sweet  Waters.  When  she  wore  it  round 
her  waist,  allowing  the  borders  to  depend 
down  her  left  side,  each  fold  was  so  dispos- 
ed as  to  exhibit  in  succession  a  rose,  a  tulip, 
and  a  narcissus,  enveloped  in  a  galaxy  of 
buds,  especially  of  the  mos»-rose,  which 
seemed  to  project  from  the  surface  of  the 
fabric,  fresh  and  steeped  in  the  dews  of 
moraing.  The  wild  and  froward  beauty 
who  owned  it  sometimes  took  it  from  her 
waist,  and  twisted  it  round  the  head  of  a 
favorite,  in  order  to  behold  the  splendor 
of  the  flowers  set  off  by  contrast  with  his 
black  beard.  Along  the  sid  es  of  the  scarf 
ran  a  border  of  about  four  or  five  inches 
in  depth,  resembling  in  richness  of  colors 
the  most  gorgeous  painted  windows  in  an 


old  cathedral;  and  through  what  may 
be  called  the  field,  there  ranlong  stems  or 
wreaths  of  fanciful  blossoms,  fading  away 
toward  the  center  into  an  opal  tinge,  which 
surrounded,  like  a  halo,  the  circle  of  a 
damask  rose.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  shawls  manufactured  for  the 
Russian  and  Persian  ambassadors,  which 
co^  twelve  thousand  rupees,  exceeded  in 
magnificence  and  loveliness  that  of  the 
Turkish  lady  we  have  described.  To  sug- 
gest more  completely  the  idea  of  a  garden, 
parts  of  the  scarf  had  been  steeped  in  one 
perfume,  and  parts  in  another,  so  that,  as 
she  moved  along,  the  scent  of  .jasmines, 
roses,  or  violets  fell  upon  the  senses  alter- 
nately. 

Occasionally,  the  workmen  of  a  whole 
shop  produce  only  one  shawl  in  a  year,  and 
when  they  make  most  progress,  advance  no 
more  than  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  a  day.  The  foreman,  with  the  pattern 
before  him,  drawn  and  colored  in  the  most 
careful  manner  on  paper,  sits  in  front  of 
the  artisans,  whose  hngers  and  threads  he 
directs,  while  they  toil  on  in  silence,  dart- 
ing their  shuttles  to  aiid  fro,  and  nodding 
their  heads  at  every  movement.  It  has 
sometimes  been  doubted  whether  they 
were  more  conscious  than  their  shuttles  of 
the  beauty  they  were  creatine;  but  though 
they  require  the  directions  of  the  foreman, 
they  are  possessed  of  far  too  much  intelli- 
genceand  skill  to  work  like  mere  machines. 
They  evidently  throw  themselves  with  en- 
thusiasm into  their  employment,  and  the 
pride  they  take  in  their  productions  is  their 
chief  reward,  since  the  wages  they  receive 
are  barely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  It  is  not  this  class  of  men,  there- 
fore, who  offer  that  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  enterprise  of  Europeans  who  desire 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  shawl  wool 
trade  which  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
preserving  the  monopoly.  The  jealousy 
displayed  is  on  the  part  of  the  merchants, 
who  are  beyond  measure  alarmed  when 
any  European,  who  can  at  all  be  suspected 
of  commercial  designs,  endeavors  to  pass 
through  Ladakh  towards  Tibet.  These 
men  of  Cashmere  generally  set  out  in  De- 
cember with  a  large  assortment  of  shawls 
of  three  kinds:  lon^  black  and  white 
scarfs,  worn  by  the  wild  hunters  of  North - 
em  Asia  about  their  waists,  and  valued 
at  a  comparatively  low  sum ;  long  shawlt*, 
to  be  folded  round  the  head  by  princes 
and  grandees,  and  occasionally  by  ladies 
of  distinction;  and  square  shawls,  like 
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those  fashionable  in  Earope,  which  are 
either  thrown  over  the  head,  and  allowed 
to  depend  over  the  shoulderfl,  like  a 
Genoese  veil,  or  tied  like  a  girdle  round 
the  loins.  It  usually  takes  a  month  to 
journey  from  Cashmere  to  Tibet,  and  the 
way  lies  in  part  over  passes  where  the 
theimometer  descends  m  winter  to  six  or 
eight  degrees  below  zero,  where  the  hu- 
man breath  freezes  to  icicles  upon  the 
beard,  and  where,  if  overcome  by  sleep  or 
fatigue,  the  wayfkrer  is  almost  certamly 
frozen  to  death.  No  danger,  however, 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  gentle  and  hospitable,  peculiarly 
civil  and  obliging  to  strangers,  and  entire- 
ly free  from  that  spirit  of  exaction  which 
is  the  curse  of  most  countries  both  in  Asia 
and  tlurope.  Still,  wherever  these  way- 
farers settle  or  remain  for  any  length  of 
time,  they  are  said  to  corrupt  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  just  possible  that,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  into  which  we  need  not  at 
present  enter,  travelers  engaged  in  com- 
merce are  prejudiced  against  the  people 
of  Cashmere,  whom  they  describe  as  the 
most  dissolute  and  depraved  race  in  the 
East ;  though  they  may  probably  deserve 
much  of  the  odium  oast  upon  them  by 
Europeans.  When  the  adventurers  arrive 
in  Tibet,  and  have  disposed  of  their 
goods,  which  are  then  distributed  by  other 
traders  over  the  whole  of  Central  Asia, 
they  begin  to  make  preparations  for  pur- 
chasing  and  collecting  the  shawl-wool, 
which  is  accomplished  on  the  setting  in 
of  fine  weather.  All  the  animals  of  those 
cold  re^ons  then  begin  to  experience  ex- 
treme irksomeness  at  the  presence  of 
their  winter  clotliing,  which  nature  gradu- 
ally detaches  from  the  skin,  so  as  greatly 
to  facilitate  its  removal.  To  expedito  the 
process  the  dogs  roll  upon  the  ground, 
the  yaks  rub  themselves  against  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  the  shawl-goat  would  doubt- 
less exhibit  similar  ingenuity  and  impa- 
tience, if  man  were  not  too  anxious  to 
come  to  his  assistance.  Beginning  at  the 
head,  the  natives  cutoff  his  long  hair  with 
a  knife,  so  as  to  render  easy  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  comb  made  like  a  Pandean  pipe 
of  fine  twigs  with  diverging  teeth,  wnioh 
is  passed  between  the  hair  against  the 

frain,  and  soon  delivers  the  goat  from  his 
own,  and  occasionally,  also,  from  parts 
of  his  skin.  However,  no  sooner  is  he 
freed  from  the  attentions  of  his  tormentors, 
than  he  gives  a  glad  shake  to  the  hair  that 
remains,  and  boua  away  to  the  mountains, 


where  he  dwells  in  peace,  browsing  or 
frisking  at  his  leisure  till  the  following 
spring. 

Considering  the  habitual  humanity  of 
the  Tibetans,  whom  the  worship  of  the 
Lama  appears  to  render  gentle  and  timid, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  rough  usage  of 
the  goat  is  rather  a  matter  of  accident 
than  of  design.  They  love  to  pass  their 
days  in  ease  and  quietness,  though,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  indolence  of 
the  men  leads  them  to  devolve  somewhat 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  work  upon  the 
women,  who  in  this  strange  mountainpus 
region  are  supposed  to  exceed  the  males 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  Accord- 
ingly, nearly  all  houses  abound  with  wo- 
men and  children,  who  seem  to  regard 
with  especial  pleasure  the  magnificent  ar- 
ray of  tne  sacerdotal  order,  who  dress  in 
scarlet  even  to  their  hats,  and  are  bedi- 
zened with  ribbons,  so  as  rather  to  resem- 
ble actors  in  an  extravaganza,  than  staid 
and  sober  priests  or  demigods,  in  which 
character  tney  command  the  adoration  of 
their  friends  and  neighbors. 

A  caravan  of  shawl-merchants  exhibits 
a  truly  comic  appearance  when  returning 
from  the  upper  country  toward  the  south, 
driving  before  them  numbers  of  long- 
legged  sheep,  laden  with  small  packs  of 
goat's  wool,  weighing  about  thirty  pounds, 
with  which  they  wearily  toil  along,  bleat- 
ing with  distress  and  fatigue.  On  their 
arrival  in  the  valley,  the  looms,  which  are 
of  the  most  simple  and  primitive  construc- 
tion, are  all  set  to  work,  and  the  wretched 
artisans  have  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  they  may  hope  to  eat  bread  for  the 
next  year.  Poets  and  romance-writers 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  spreading  a 
halo  over  Cashmere,  which  nature  has  no 
doubt  invested  with  rare  beauty,  abound- 
ing as  it  does  in  lovely  lakes,  brooks,  and 
streams  of  the  purest  water,  and  fruit- 
trees  trhich  in  spring  cover  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  land  with  a  sheet  of  variegat- 
ed blossoms ;  but  the  inhabitants,  though 
handsome  in  their  persons,  probably  excel 
all  other  Orientals — which  is  saying  a  great 
deal  for  them — in  vice  and  filth.  The 
streets  of  their  towns  and  cities  are  nar- 
row, and  abound  with  abominations  which 
they  are  too  lazy  to  remove,  probably  be- 
cause their  olfactory  organs  are  insensible 
to  evil  smells.  They  seem,  however,  to 
be  stirred  up  to  some  degree  of  cleanli- 
ness by  their  present  ruler,  who  is  said  to 
possess  a  nose,  a  rare  thing  in  Asia,  and 
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to  make  war  in  co^^^eqnence  npon  the  dar* 
ling  habits  of  his  subjects.  He  is  certain- 
ly a  martinet  on  one  point — we  mean,  in 
insisting  on  the  payment  of  taxes ;  for  on 
one  occasion,  when  his  subjects  displayed 
a  disposition  to  suffer  their  payments  to 
fall  mto  arrears,  he  had  forty  of  them 
flayed  alive,  by  way  of  example.  He 
exhibits  the  greatest  possible  jealousy 
of  his  British  neighbors  in  the  i^aniab; 
but  is  so  short-sighted,  that  instead  of 
conciliating  their  good-will,  he  takes  the 
course  best  adapted  to  irritate  them  into 
hostility,  which  in  all  likelihood  will  lead 
nltimately  to  the  annexation  of  Cashmere. 
This  might  be  regarded  as  a  calamity  by 


the  prince  and  his  courtiers,  but  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  it  would  be  an  inesti- 
mable blessing,  since  they  would  be  freed 
at  once  from  all  but  their  just  burdens, 
and  enabled  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  full  re- 
ward of  theii*  industry.  Even  their  coward- 
ice, which  was  once  proverbial,  may  be 
simply  the  result  of  despotism,  since,  in 
the  late  civil  war,  snoh  of  them  as  we  em- 
ployed acted  with  much  intrepidity.  To 
complete  our  Indian  policy,  therefore,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  events  will  soon  enable 
us  to  extend  our  protection  to  the  unfor- 
tunate natives  of  Cat^hmere,  who  are  now 
subjected  to  one  of  the  most  ruthless  ty- 
rants in  the  East. 


<•     tm  • 


THE      LAST      POMPEIAN      DISCOVERIES. 


M.  Maro  Monnier  supplies  the  Revue 
desDeux  Mondea  with  a  highly  interesting 
account  of  the  last  great  discovery  made 
at  Pompeii,  during  the  excavations  un- 
dertaken by  the  Cavalier  Fiorelli — the 
corpses  of  the  unfortunate  Pompeians 
whom  the  lava  stream  surprised  in  their 
flight,  and  whose  forms  and  features  are 
preserved  in  the  attitude  in  which  death 
overtook  them.  The  bodies,  or  rather  the 
lava  mould  which  covers  them,  are  now 
to  be  seen  at  the  Museum,  and  striking 
photographs  of  them  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  Paris ;  they  give,  however,  by 
no  means  so  effective  a  description  as  the 
account  of  M.  Maro  Monnier. 

He  says :  *^  One  day,  in  a  little  street, 
nnder  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish,  a 
vacant  place  was  discovered,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  appeared  something  looking 
like  bones.  M.  Fiorelli  was  summoned  in 
haste,  and  he  conceived  a  luminous  idea. 
He  poured  in  some  liquid  plaster,  and  the 
same  operation  was  performed  at  other 
points  where  bones  had  been  likewise  dis- 
covered ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plaster  was 
hardened,  the  mould  was  lifted  with  the 
greatest  precautions,  and  on  the  hardened 
ashes  and  lava  being  removed  four  corpses 
appeared.  They  are  now  at  the  Museum, 
and  no  more  striking  sight  is  it  possible  to 
behold.  They  are  not  statues,  but  hu- 
man bodies  moulded  by  Vesuvius,  and 
preserved  from  decay  by  that  envelop  of 
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lava  which  reproduces  the  clothes, the  flesh, 
nay,  almost  the  appearance  of  life.    The 
bones  protrude  here  and  there  where  the 
molten  liquid  did  not  completely  cover 
the  limbs.    Nowhere  does  any  thing  like 
this  exist.    The  Egyptian  mummies  are 
naked,  black,  hideous.    They  appear  to 
have  nothing  in  common  with  humanity ; 
they  are  dressed  out  by  the  Egyptian  un- 
dertaker for  their  eternal  repose  —  the 
exhumed  Pompeians  are  human  beings  in 
the  act  of  dying.    One  of  the  bodies  is 
that  of  a  woman,  near  whom  were  found 
ninety-one  silver  coins,  two  silver  vases, 
some  keys,  and  a  few  jewels.    She  was 
flying,  carrying  her  most  valuable  com- 
modities with  her,  when  she  fell  in  the 
little  narrow  street.    She  may  be  seen 
lying  on  her  left  side.    Her  head-dress, 
the  tissue  of  her  clothes,  and  two  silver 
rings  on  her  finger,  can  be  easily  detect- 
ed.   One  of  the  hands  is  broken,  and  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  bones  exposed  to 
view ;  the  left  arm  is  raised,  and  writh- 
ing, the  delicate  hand  convulsively  shut ; 
the  nails  appear  to  have  entered  the  flesh. 
The  whole  body  appears  swollen  and  con- 
tracted ;  the  legs  alone — the  rounded  and 
delicate  outline  of  which  had  not  suffered 
— are  stretched  out.    You  can  feel  that 
she  stini^gled  long  in  fearful  pain.    Her 
attitude  is  that  of  agony,  not  death.    Be- 
hind her  a  woman  and  a  young  girl  had 
fallen.     The  former,  the  mother  possibly, 
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was  of  bnmble  extraction,  to  jndge  from 
the  size  of  her  cars.  On  her  finger  is  a 
single  iron  ring.  Her  left  leg,  raised  and 
bent,  denotes  that  she  also  straggled  and 
suffered.  Near  her  reclines  a  young  girl 
— almost  a  child.  The  tissue  of  her  dress 
IS  seen  with  wondrous  distinctness — ^the 
sleeves  coming  down  to  the  wrist — ^and 
the  embroidery  of  her  shoes.  She  had, 
through  fear  probably,  lifted  her  dress 
over  her  head.  She  fell  with  her  face  to 
the  ground.  One  of  her  hands  is  half 
open,  as  though  she  had  used  it  to  keep  her 
veil  over  her  iace.  The  bones  of  her  fin* 
gers  protrude  through  the  lava.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  died  easily.  The  fourth 
Dody  is  that  of  a  man — a  Colossus.  He  is 
stretched  on  his  back,  as  though  he  meant 
to  meet  his  fate  bravely;  his  arms  and 
legs   show  no  sign  of  struggling;  his 


clothes  are  very  distinctly  marked :  .the 
bmoccB  (trowsers)  close  fitting ;  laced  san- 
dals, the  soles  studded  with  thick  nails ; 
on  one  finger  an  iron  rin^ ;  a  few  teeth 
are  broken ;  his  eyes  and  hair  are  oblit- 
erated, but  his  thick  mustache  is  clearly 
apparent,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  bo 
struck  with  the  martial  and  resolute  ap- 
pearance of  his  features.  After  the  W9- 
men  convulsively  clinging  to  life,  we  seo 
here  the  man  calmly  meeting  his  fate  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  convulsion — im- 
pavidum  ferient  ruincB, 

^^  Nothing  yet  discovered  at  Pompeii 
offers  us  any  thing  to  be  compared  with 
this  palpitating  drama.  It  is  violent  death 
with  its  extreme  tortures,  its  convulsions 
and  agonies,  brought  clearly  before  us, 
and,  as  it  were,  taken  in  the  act,  after  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  centuries.'' 


^  > 
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With  bTtzen  din,  blait  joa  tbe  citj'a  curs ; 

Ifake  murie  with  jour  ratilinff  taroborincs; 

That  beaTen  and  earth  do  shake  their  sounda  together, 

Applaudlag  their  approach.*' — ArUony  tmd  Cleopaira, 


AK  OLD  PAGEAHT. 

It  is  a  bright  September  morning, 
warm  and  calm.  The  sun,  risen  above  the 
Alban  mountains,  glowing  splendrously 
aci^ss  the  Campania,  over  the  white  struc- 
tures and  gardens  of  the  seven  hills,  has 
already  touched  with  fire  the  golden  roofs 
of  the  capitol.  Far  and  wide  the  air  rings 
with  sound,  with  the  voices  of  innumer- 
able multitudes,  dressed  in  holiday  attire, 
hurrying  in  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on 
foot,  along  the  great  roads  from  the  prov- 
inces to  the  city,  and  through  the  city 
streets  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  the 
roll  of  drums  and  blare  of  trumpets  an- 
nounce the  assembling  of  the  Dictator's 
Gallic  Triumph.  From  many  directions, 
from  the  Vatican  Camp,  across  the  river, 
and  from  the  Praetorian,  bevond  the  city 
walls,  skirting  the  Qnirinaf,  the  legions, 
foot  and  cavalry,  are  marching,  and  form- 


ing in  the  g^eat  open  space  near  the  Trium- 
phal Bridge,  and  between  the  i;arden-cover- 
ed  hills  to  the  north-east,  and  the  turbid, 
rolling  Tiber,  whose  waters  are  alive  with 
vesseb  wreathed  and  decked  with  ^y 
flags.  In  this  wide  area,  on  either  side 
of  the  great  Flaminian  Way,  which,  rais- 
ed high  above  the  level,  runs  through 
the  Field  of  Mara  to  the  Gate  of  the  Pe<^ 
pie,  mariy  great  structures  are  scattered, 
some  of  which,  dating  hundreds  of  years 
back,  indicate  the  rudeness  of  the  yet  un- 
polished republic;  while  others,  vaster 
and  more  splendid,  either  completed  or 
in  process  of  erection,  manifest  the  power 
which  the  City  of  Victory  had  attained  dur- 
ing ages  of  war  and  conquest.  In  one  dis- 
trict may  be  seen  the  long,  gray  walls  of 
some  old  stadium  or  paliestra,  in  which 
the  soldiers  of  Scipio  mastered  the  Roman 
exercise  and  disipiine ;  in  another,  a  thea- 
ter and  arch  of  FlaminiuS|  or.  a  triam- 
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pbal  arch  of  SyTIa,  white  and  fresh, 
whose  figured  walls  tell  the  story  of  the 
Hithridatio  war ;  in  another,  the  wooden 
amphitheater  of  Pompev,  in  which  the 
plebs  have  been  lately  delighted  by  the 
combats  of  five  hnndred  lions  and  gladi- 
atoi:8  ;  in  another,  long  lines  of  shady  por- 
ticoes, bordered  with  trees,  beneath  whose 
vaulted  marbles  the  gens  togati  enjoy  the 
cool  air  of  the  Apennines,  on  burning 
summer  days,  after  the  bath ;  or  exercise, 
sheltered  from  the  rains  and  snows  of  the 
biemnal  months.'  The  plain  is  skirted  to 
the  south  by  the  old  city  walls,  which, 
running  from  the  Janiculan  Bridge — near 
which  the  pyramidal  tomb  of  Soipio  Afri- 
canns  rises — away  along  the  crests  of  the 
osier-yellowed  Viminal  and  Quirinal  hills, 
are  lost  behind  the  temple-crowned  tur- 
rets of  the  steep  Capitoline  and  Palatine. 
Frora  the  Triumphal  Bridge  the  Flamin* 
ian  Way  leads  .along  the  river  through 
the  Flaminian  Gate  and  Circus,  round  the 
Capitoline  hill  to  the  Forum  —  and  such 
is  the  course  which  the  procession  will 
pursue. 

What  a  scene  of  fierce  tumult  and  ex- 
citement— what  clouds  of  dust — what  a 
tempest  of  mingled  sounds — what  multi- 
tudes are  arriving  I  Rome,  Italy — nay,  the 
world  itself,  from  Britain  to  Africa,  and 
the  furthest  Rost — is  represented  here. 
Thousands  of  horsemen,    thousands    of 
chariots,  thousands  of  litters,  are  hurry- 
ing along  the  great  highways  to  the  spec- 
tade.     Glance  first    at  the  army,  two 
hundred  thousand  strong,  chiefly  infan- 
tnr.    There  are  the  fierce  Roman  legions, 
which  have  subjugated  West  and  East,  be- 
fore whom,  within  the  last  eleven  years, 
during  which  the  genius  of  death  has 
paved  the  way  to  empire,  two  millions  of 
men  have  been  swept  away.    There  they 
stand  in  serried  lines,  glittering  in  strong 
armor,  mailed  and  shielded,    decorated 
with  their  spoils,  shouldering  their  laurel- 
wreathed  spears~-a  sternly  barbarous  host, 
disdainful  of  death,  hardened  with  massa- 
cre, insolent  with  victory.     There,  too, 
are  the  barbarian  legions,  lately  added  to 
those  of  Italy — masses  of  gigantic  Gauls 
and  Germans,  yellow  -  haired,  blue  -  eyed, 
white-fleshed ;  the  first  wearing  the  plaid 
tunic  under  their  armor,  and  iron  neck- 
collar;  the  latter  partially  clothed  with 
head  -  dresses  of  skins ;   all  wearmg  on 
their  hands  the  heavy  iron   ring — the 
symbol    of  bravery  ;    all    sitting    their 
saddleless  horses  with  a  savage  grace; 


all  tumultuously  conversing.  There,  too, 
are  the  black  Mumidian  cavalry,  mount- 
ed lightly  gn  their  reinless  steeds,  turban* 
ed — in  flowing  robes.  There,  too,  the 
richly -attired  legions  of  Pontus  and 
Egypt ;  the  one  attired  in  party-colored 
garments,  the  other  in  the  white  linens  of 
the  Nile,  from  helmit  to  buskin.  • 

Hark,  to  the  tempest  blast  of  trumpets 
<~to  the  tornado  of  cheers  rising  from  the 
legions,  Roman  and  barbarian,  which  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  the  Dictator  I  Mark, 
too,  the  ominous  silence  of  the  sight-lov- 
ing multitude.    He  is  attired  in  the  tri- 
umphal dress  (the  purple  robe  of  Jupiter, 
taken  from  the  god's  statue  in  the  capi- 
tol)  and  crimson  sash ;  on  his  high-crown- 
ed head  rests  the  heavy  golden  diadem ; 
in  one  hand  he  carries  the  laurel  branch, 
in    the  other  the   ivory   scepter,  eagle- 
topped.     The   group  who  have   accom- 
panied him,  and  who  surround  him,  are 
his  generals  —  Balbus,  Oppins,  Martins, 
Pansa,  Hirtius,  and  Dolabella;  the  red- 
haired  herculean-headed  figure  in  magnif- 
icent dress,  at  his  side,  is  Antony.    And 
now  advancing,  he  mounts  the  golden 
car,  carefully  placing  his  right  foot  first 
on  the  step,  to  guard  against  fortune* 
His  face,  bronzed  by  the  suns  and  rains 
of  Africa  and  Gaul,  is  equally  expressive 
of  the  love  of  pleasure  and  power,  and 
though  covered  with  the  stem  wrinkles 
of  thought  and  care,  beams    with  gay, 
confident  joy,  as  he  glances  round  on  the 
legions — his  eommilitones ;  his  eye  and 
motions  are  quick  as  lightning,  and  he 
issues  his  commands  in  a  shrill,  clear, 
head  voice.    Again  the  trumpets  ring,  and 
now  the  vast  procession  begins  to  move 
slowly  cityward  along  the  Triumphal  Way, 
which  is  strewed  with  flowers,  and  along 
which  numerous  altars  flame  with  incense. 
First  in  order  go  the  lictors,  wreathed  with 
laurel,  followed  by  companies  of  musicians,  * 
clarionet  and  horn  blowers,  and  by  thrones 
of  dancers  dressed  like  satyrs;  then  the 
oxen,  white  from  the  Clitumnns  pastures, 
decked  for  sacrifice;   then  a  long  train 
bearing  the  ivory  images  of  the  conquered 
towns,  and  the  banner  with  the  gilded  in- 
scription, "  Veni,  vidi,  vici."    Next  a  long 
line  of  carriages,  some  piled  with  the 
riches  of  Gaul,  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Asia 
— statues,    pictures,    bullion,  and  coin; 
others  horrent  with  the  rude  or  splendid 
arms  of  the  con(}uered  nations;  a  hundred 
elephants,  next  m  order,  match  uncouthly 
forward;  then,  preceding  the  car  of  the 
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ooDqneror,  are  Men  a  nmltitnde  of  cap- 
tives, with  arms  boand  and  heads  depress- 
ed, beaded  by  the  vanqaishe<^  Vercinge- 
toriz,  crowned  and  chained.    In  the  tri- 
nmphal  car,  drawn  by  foar  white  horses, 
stands  the  Dictator,  with  the  slave  behind 
him,  who  whispers  in  his  ear,  according 
to  ancient  nsage,  ^^  Meapice  posi  te  homi- 
nem  memento.**    Lastly,  crowds,  scatter- 
ing perfames,  follow  the  victorious  legions,* 
who  lanrel-crowned  and  covered  with  their 
spoils  march  with  fierce  and  joyous  reck- 
lessness, chanting  songs  in  praise  of  the 
achievements  of  their  general — ^at^whom 
they  even  rail  with  the  freedom  of  Decem- 
ber, and  ever  and  anon  shouting,  ^'lo 
Trinmphale."    The  head  of  the  proces- 
sion, which  is  some  three  miles  long,  and 
which  has  moved  past  the  great  structures 
of  the  Gampus  jyfartius — mountainous, 
circular  mausoleums,  with  ascending  pil- 
lared terraces,  intervaled  by   urns  and 
cypresses;  spacious  gymnasiums,  with  en- 
trances lined  by  rows  of  stone  lions,  and 
open,  inner  walls,  topped  bv  loqg  lines 
of  statues — has  alreaay  reached  the  end 
of  the  sepulchre-skirted  Flaminian  Way, 
and  dipped  into  the  shadow  there  by  the 
steep  Capitoline,  when  a  stoppage  occurs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  triumphal  char- 
iot— whose  axle-tree  has  broken.    A  cloud 
covers  the  sun  at  the  moment,  and  a  shad- 
ow falls  on  the  place,  over  the  garden, 
theater,  and  senate -house  of  Pompey,* 
before  whose  vestibule  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  conqueror  of  Pontus  stands.    The 
interruption,  however,  is  but  brief ;  quick- 
Iv  repaired,  the  chariot  proceeds,  though 
the  tidings  of  the  event,  ominously  recog- 
nized, spread  through  the  vast  multitude, 
like  a  shadowy  wind  undulating  the  sun- 
ny waves  of  the  com  land. 

The  sun  is  already  sinking  as  they 
pass  through  the  crowded  Flaminian 
Circus — a  vast  open  structure,  entered  by 
a  long  portico,  and  surrounded  by  one, 
with  ascending  flights  of  stone  steps  ex- 
tending on  either  side  its  area,  down  the 
center  of  which  runs  the  spina,  or  broad 
wall,  intervaled  by  obelisks,  columns,  and 
small  temples,  whose  altars  flame  with  in- 
cense, and  passes  thence  into  the  north- 
west opening  of  the  Forum.  The  declivi- 
ties and  crests  of  the  overhanging  Capito* 
line  and  Palatine  hills  are  alive  with 
figures,  crowded  on  the  house-tops,  the 

*  It  was  in  Pompej^t  lenate-honie  tbst,  fire  months 
alter,  Ctesar  was  sUio. 


temple  roofs,  and  in  the  hot,  white,  glar- 
ing, steep  converging  streets ;  now,  pass- 
ing along  the  Via  Sacra,  it  has  reached  the 
space  of  the  Forum  fronting  the  temple  of 
Thundering  Jove,and  here,  in  the  center  of 
Rome,  pauses  beneath  the  Hundred  Steps. 
Around  rise  the  great  monuments  of  the 
republic.  Immense  ranges  of  triple- 
arched  basilicas  form  the  sides  of  the 
Forum  square,  at  the  left  of  which  towers 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  at  the  right 
that  of  Minerva,  in  the  center  the  Comi- 
tium,  a  circular  marble  structure,  whose 
lessening  ranges  of  pillared  walls  are  ter- 
minated by  a  gilded  trophy,  and,  near- 
hand,  the  triumphal  arch  of  Fabius.  Eacli 
declivity  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  tem- 
ples, pillars,  monuments;  of  its  two 
crests,  the  eastern  is  occupied  by  the  old 
gray  temple  of  Jupiter  Ferretiujs,  its 
western  by  that  of  Jupiter  Custos ;  the 
vast  shrine  of  Capitoline  Jove,  crowning 
the  pyramid,  sublime  with  lofly  capitals ; 
its  walls,  doors,  and  roofs  blazing  with 
gold.  Beneath  the  massy  luster  of  this 
mountain  of  marble,  fountains  flash ;  and 
skirting  the  broad  ascending  steps,  urns 
flame  with  incense. 

Here  arrived,  the  conqueror  commands 
the  captive  company  to  be  led  to  prison — 
among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
sonage is  the  gigantic  Yercmgetorix  of 
Gaul.  Myriads  of  torches  illuminate  the 
scene  at  the  great  temple  where  sacri- 
fice is  performed,  and  where  the  spolia 
opima  of  the  world  is  deposited  in  the 
treasury.  Then,  reascendmg  his  car,  he 
proceeds  to  Domns  Triumpbalis,  in  the 
Sacred  Way,  amid  the  songs  of  the  wUd, 
vinous  soldiery,  and  the  shouting  of  the 
innumerable  white -robed  multitude;  a 
hundred  elephants,  carrying  each  a  flam- 
bean  in  their  proboscis,  leading.  But 
though  Rome  snakes  with  the  thunderous 
cheers  of  the  ^rmy,  multitudes  of  faces  are 
seen  darkened  with  a  stem  sense  of  the 

1>erished  virtues  and  glories  of  the  repub- 
ia  There,  in  his  palace  in  the  Sacred 
Way,  Brutus  reclines,  with  face  pale  and 
stoic  stem;  while  impetuous  Cassius 
paces  restlessly  to-and-fro.  To-morrow 
and  to-morrow  the  army  will  triumph  for 
Germany,  Britain,  Asia,  Egypt ;  then  the 
people  wUl  be  feasted  for  three  days,  the 
fountains  will  spout  with  wine,  and  the 
amphitheaters  be  deluged  with  blood: 
then  Rome,  gorged  with  largesses  and 
death,  having  reeled  through  tSis  carnival 
of  massacre,  will  tumble  into  a  sullen 
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sleep — a  sleep  viBited  by  a  ftproaohful 
dream  of  the  repablio.* 

THB  cmr. 

Unlike  Carthage^  Rome  in  the  Csesa* 
rean  age  was  rather  a  city  of  splendid 
buildings  than  of  majestic  streets.  Mighty 
temples,  4)a8ilicas,  theaters,  and  amphi- 
theaters, porticoes,  aquedncts,  arches, 
crested  the  hills,  occupied  the  valleys 
and  Campus  Martins,  and  stretched  along 
the  plain;  but  except* along  the  Sacred 
and  Flaminian  Ways,  where  rose  the 
state  mansions  of  the  ruling  classes  and 
their  private  residences,  the  congeries  of 
narrow  sloping  streets  which  intermingled 
and  centrified  in  different  directions,  be- 
tween the  Capitoline,  Aventine,  Palatine, 
Coelian,  and  Esquiline,  presented  an  ir- 
regular appearance,  little  remarkable  for 
architectural  beauty.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  houses,  with  their  pillared  fronts 
and  blank  walls,  with  an  occasional  win- 
dow space  covered  by  a  curtain  on  which 
was  represented  some  painting  of  rural 
scenery,  by  a  sheet  of  glass,  or  mica  slate, 
were  but  two  stories  high,  though  in  par- 
ticular districts  there  were  clumps  of 
structures  which  rose  to  seven  and  even 
ten  stories.  These  were  the  inaulcB^  to 
which  so  many  Roman  writers  allude ; 
among  these,  Horace,  who,  enumerating 
the  disagremens  of  city  life,  speaks  of  the 
danger  of  passing  through  the  funeral 
thronged  streets  under  those  overgrown, 
enormous  tottering  piles  of  building,  the 
homes  of  hundreds  of  families  of  the  plebs, 
and  of  the  multitudes  of  strangers  of  in- 
ferior rank  who  visited  the  city;  for 
although  there  were  inns  along  the  great 
highway,  a  day's  distance  apart,  where  a 
night's  accommodation  for  horse  and  man 
cost  but  an  aa^  there  were  none  in  Rome. 

BSTOND  THE  TIBSB. 

It  is  noon  :  splendrous  and  hot  the  sun 
pours  its  light  upon  the  Roman  landscape 

*  After  the  termination  of  the  wars  Caesar's  reign 
lasted  but  five  months.  His  death,  which  took  place 
In  the  following  March,  while  resulting  mainly  from 
political  and  military  despotism,  was  hastened  by 
the  fiercest  rcrenge.  The  chief  conspbators  were 
his  personal  friends— Brutus  and  Cassias  were  rel- 
atives. The  nearest  parallel  to  the  character  of 
Brutus  in  modem  times  was  St  Just  of  the  French 
Bevoluiion.  A  clew  to  the  leading  part  taken  by 
the  former  in  the  assawination  is  afforded  by  Sue- 
tonius 


— ^the  semioirde  of  blue  mountains  and 
white  villa  -  scattered  plain  around  the 
bustling  city;  but  in  those  sumptuous 
gardens,  with  their  rows  of  plane  trees, 
their  snowy  marble  colonnades,  sparkling 
fountains,  green  meadows,  and  thickets  of 
Preneste  roses,  which  stretch  along  the 
yellow  sanded  river  and  up  the  declivities 
of  the  wooded  Janiculum,  summer  peace 
reigns  undisturbed ;  and  from  this  Trans- 
Tiberine  region  the  noisy  life  of  Rome, 
the  companies  of  soldiers  and  youth  exer- 
cising in  the  Campus  Martins,  the  chariots 
rattling  along  the  Flaminian  Way,  the 
multitudes  passing  to  the  circuses,  thea- 
ters, and  temples,  the  groups  gathered  on 
the  Milvian  Bridge — is  lostm  uie  distance, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  stiU-life 
picture. 

In  the  midst  of  its  sunny  silence  and 
rural  repose  a  sumptuous  villa  rises,  its 
marble  towers  overtopping  the  groves  of 
box,  plane  trees,  and  cypress  with  which 
it  is  surrounded — ^throu^h  whose  green 
vistas  may  be  seen  its  pillared  front  and 
sides,  intervaled  with  statues  —  through 
whose  alleys  the  figure  of  an  Asian  slave 
occasionally^  appears,  carrying  an  urn  of 
water,  a  skin  oi  wine,  or  basket  of  fruit, 
to  the  outhouses  which  lie  in  its  rear.  The 
adytum  is  open  to  the  air  and  sun.  Enter ; 
and  passing  through,  glance  at  yonder  fes- 
tal 'Chamber,  spacious,  cool,  and  fragrant 
as  a  watered  garden,  on  whose  arched 
gilded  roof  the  sunshine — reflected  from 
the  green  margined  piece  of  water  with- 
out, where  the  swans  are  floating — plays 
dreamily ;  and  whose  casements  open  on 
the  green  lawns  and  leafy  ravines  of  the 
mountain.    In  its  center  a  fountain  pulses 
lazily  in  its  bubble-quivering  basin  in  a 
mist  of  airy  spray.    Around  rise  the  gar- 
land-hung pillars,  their  interstices  now 
graced  by  some  statue  of  a  god  or  hero, 
or  bust  of  sage  or  poet,  the  walls  ornate 
with  bacchanal  and  amatory  groups,  traced 
in  the  finest  outline  by  the  Sinciful  grave 
of  Grecian  artists,  while  the  same  genius 
is  stamped  upon  the  festal  ornaments  scat- 
tered around.    Here  a  funereal  urn  of  Cor- 
inth, simple  and  solemn  as  the  expression 
of  a  beautiful  face  reposed  in  happy  death, 
occupies  a  shadowy  niche ;  thei  e  a  rase 
of  Cyprus,  brimmed  with  crystal  lymph. 
Here  an  urn  filled  with  British  pearls ; 
there  an  African  lion  skin,  the  golden  col- 
lar of  a  Gaul,  a  roll  of  Egyptian  papyrus, 
a  parchment  of  Greek  puesy,  strew  the 
tesselated  floors.    At  one  end  of  the  cham- 
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ber  spread  tbe  conches  of  the  tricliniam, 
i^ith  its  draperies  of  Tyrian  carpets  and 
cushions  of  Syrian  silk,  tinctured  yellow 
with  saffron,  and  soft  as  sleep;  in  the  cen- 
ter a  boxwood  table,  inlaid  with  ivory,  on 
which  glow  bacchant  bowls  of  Delos,  cups 
traced  with  the  laughiog  images  of  Pa- 
phos,  and  on  which  the  truits  and  wines 
set  out  for  a  repast  blush  and  sparkle.  On 
the  floor  adjacent,  which  is  covered  with 
a  mat  of  Egyptian  workmanship,  inter- 
woven with  purple  aroomum,  whose  bark 
returns  a  perfume  to  the  foot,  stand  am- 
phoras  of  Greek  and  Asian  vintages,  osier 
oaskets  of  violets  and  parsley,  of  Lesbian 
grapes,  apples  of  Eubcea,  melons  of  Mag* 
nesia,  Crustamenian  pears,  vases  of  per- 
fumed waters  and  unguents,  while  beyond 
the  cool  marbles  are  strewn  with  rose 
leaves  and  rose  wreaths,  and  blossoms  of 
the  fragrant  Asiatic  vine. 

CLBOPATRA  AND  CICKBO. 

Glancing  up  the  green  sloping  avenue 
in  the  gardens  yonder,  a  group  may  be 
seen  standing  under  the  silken  awning, 
which,  stretched  across  the  tops  of  a 
quincunx  of  lofty  cypresses,  shields  them 
nrom  the  sun.  Two  figures  are  conversing. 
Around  them,  in  silence,  stand  the  attend- 
ants— ^some  long-robed,  crisp-locked  Ethi- 
opians, blackened  with  the  heat;  some 
handmaidens,  fair  as  the  snow  on  the 
mountains  of  their  native  Gilicia.  Of  the 
chief  personages,  one  is  an  Eastern  lady 
of  surpassing  beauty — but  a  beauty  whose 
attraction,  power,  and  charm  is  still  more 
of  intellect  and  expression  than  ieatnre. 


Her  ebos  eyes  flash  with  a  light  sump- 
tuous as  the  beam  of  Canopus,  reflected 
on  the  dark,  sweet  waters  of  the  Nile ; 
her  jet  hair,  in  whose  shadow  a  splendor 
wakes  with  transient  indolence  as  she 
moves,  flows  in  plenteous  waves  on  either 
side  her  bright,  symmetrical  brow;  her 
mouth,  soft  and  red  as  a  deft  pomegran- 
ate, seems  moulded  with  the  genius  of 
persuasion  and  love.  Her  dress,  gor- 
geously oriental,  floats  round  her  like  a 
sunset  cloud :  her  breast  heaves  beneath 
the  transparent  ^ilk  of  Sidon ;  from  her 
small  ears  depend  peials,  each  large  and 
precious  enough  to  purchase  a  tetrarchy' 
or  ransom  a  kingdom.  Her  air  is  superb ; 
but  when  unfrequently  she  deigns  a  smile, 
its  voluptuous  witchery  enchants  the  air ; 
as  when  she  speaks  the  clear,  imperial 
treble  of  her  voice  thrills  and  subdues, 
like' a  magic  music  evoked  by  the  power 
of  some  spell. 

Her  companion  is  a  tall  figure,  of  sena- 
torial mien,  gray  haired,  with  regular 
Itoman  features,  large  gray  eyes,  lively 
and  eloquent,  beneath  a  grave  pile  of  brow 
symmetrically  moulded.  In  bis  dress  he 
displays  a  rich  but  austere  simplicity.  His 
manner,  dignified  and  calm,  is  instinct 
with  philosophical  serenity.  They  have 
been  for  some  time  converaing  in  Greek, 
on  many  subjects — ^politics,  art,  literature 
— and  at  length  the  lady,  with  a  queenly 
wave  of  her  jeweled  hand,  terminates 
the  audience,  dismissmg  her  companion, 
not  a  little  chafed  by  what  he  thinks  her 
insuflTerable  snperbity. 

The  figures  are  those  of  Cleopatra  and 
Cicero. 


from   ih«   Batmrdft7   BcTi«Vi 


THE   CONGRESS   OF   KAPOLEON. 


TmB  remarkable  document  in  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  invited  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  to  assemble, 

{>ersonally  or  by  deputy,  at  Paris,  has  at 
east  the  interest  of  being  characteristic 
of  its  author,  and  illustrative  of  the  mo- 
tives which  have  led  to  this  strange  pro- 
posal  When  tbe  emperor  refers  alternate- 


ly to  his  days  of  humiliation  and  of  glory, 
and  claims  to  have  been  taught  by  adver- 
sity and  exile  lessons  to  which  most  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  on  European  thrones 
are  blind,  he  puts  forward,  in  a  pictur- 
esque way,  the  two  sets  of  considerations 
which  influence  his  shifting  and  uncertain 
policy,  and  appeals  to  the  two  sources  of 
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power  on  which  he  relies.  It  is  quite  trne 
that  he  is  a  crowned  democrat,  that  he 
knows  himself  to  be  so,  and  that  he  glories 
in  and  accepts  the  contradictions  of  his 
position.  He  can  remember  his  early 
years  as  well  as  his  later,  and  it  is  not  so 
easy  for  him  as  for  others  to  forget  that 
he  began  lite  as  a  conspirator,  and  that  be 
spent  the  prime  of  his  days  in  the  weari- 
ness of  baffled  plots.  The  continental 
democrat  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  therefore  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  he  means  or 
wishes.  With  us  a  democrat  means  a  per- 
son who  wishes  to  make  a  specific  change 
in  the  Britbh  constitution.  Abroad,  a 
democrat  is  a  person  who  revolts  at  the 
wrong  and  oppression  which  he  finds  em- 
bodied in  the  government  of  the  world — 
who  writhes  under  the  pressure  of  kings, 
and  priests,  and  aristocracies  —  and  who 
believes  that  the  down  -  trodden  and  the 
oppressed  have  a  mightv  future  before 
them,  iirhich  can  not  be  discerned  in  any 
one  spot  or  nation,  but  which  floats  before 
the  mmd  like  a  vision  half  earthly  and  half 
-unearthly,  as  the  reign  of  the  saints  on 
earth  floated  even  before  the  more  savasre 
and  unscrupulous  soldiers  of  Cromwell^s 
army.  The  emperor  feels,  and  ban  felt, 
vividly  and  keenly,  all  that  the  ordinary 
continental  democrat  feels  in  a  vague  and 
wandering  way.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  an  intense  interest  in  his  own  ca- 
reer, and  in  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  He 
is  like  a  fifth  monarchy  man  who  took  care 
to  get  hold  of  a  good  estate.  He  not  only 
believes  in  the  possibility  of  great  changes 
in  Europe,  and  longs  so  to  arrange  those 
changes  that  the  great  enemies  and  op- 
pressors of  the  people  may  be  brought 
tow,  but  he  wishes  to  reap  solid  advan- 
tages, to  establish  his  dynasty,  and  to 
make  France  believe  that  the  empire  is 
the  only  possible  solution  of  the  difficulties 
of  government.  Nothing  would  please 
him  better,  we  may  be  sure,  than  a  con- 
gress at  which  all  Europe  should  be  pres- 
ent, owning  that  great  changes  must  be 
made,  and  willing  that  France  should  sug- 
gest what  these  changes  are  to  be.  He 
would  be  as  happy  as  one  of  the  more 
fanatical  of  Cromwell's  generals  would 
have  been  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  begin 
the  millennium  by  partitioning  out  the 
crown  lands.  Probably  the  delight  with 
which  the  emperor,  in  imagination,  saw 
the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe  bowing 
their  heads  at  iWis  before  the  Elect  of  the 


People,  and  asking  him  what  he  wouM 
please  to  do  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  and  the  glory  of  them,  may  have 
dazzled  the  emperor  himself,  and  led  him 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  some  part  of  the  im- 
probability that  such  a  gathering  ever 
should  take  place. 

Even  the  official  jonmals  of  France  con- 
fess that  the  congress  is  a  splendid  dream. 
A  child  could  state  the  alternative  that 
either  the  congress  will  discuss  nothing  in 
which  any  one  takes  any  serious  interest, 
or  else  such  a  revision  of  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope must  be  proposed  as  will  involve  war. 
The  real  obstacle  to  any  peaceful  solution 
of  the  questions  which  agitate  Europe  is 
the  possession  of  Yenetia  by  Austria.  So 
long  as  Venice  is  in  the  hands  of  the  for- 
eigner, no  cessations  can  be  made  in  the 
preparations  for  war.  It  is  possible  to 
conceive  some  eijding,  more  or  less  tem- 
porary, to  every  other  difficulty,  but  the 
difficolty  of  Yenetia  must  be  regarded  as 
insuperable.  Poland  misht  either  be  sep- 
arated from  Russia  under  a  Romanoff 
prince,  or  the  Emperor  Alexander  might 
affect  to  think  the  insurrection  at  an  end, 
the  enduring  intensity  of  which  he  has  just 
assigned  as  a  fitting  cause  for  the  with- 
drawal of  his  brother  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Poland;  and  some  paper  constitu- 
tion might  be  promulgated  which  would 
smooth  down  the  wounded  spirit  of 
France,  and  could  then  be  qarried  away 
to  Moscow  even  more  quickly  than  its 
predecessor,  as  it  would  now  travel  by 
train,  and  not  bv  a  cart.  The  great  pow- 
ers might  simply  tell  the  Germans  not 
to  make  any  more  fuss  about  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  the  emperor  might  not  he 
unwilling  to  evacuate  all  of  Rome  except 
the  town  itself.  But  there  is  no  device  im- 
a^nable  by  which  Austria  can  be  made  to 
give  up  Yenetia,  unless  by  f9rce  or  by  the 
inducement  of  a  compensation.  This  com- 
pensation must  be  sought  for  either  in  Po- 
land or  in  the  Christian  provinces  of  Tur- 
key, and  it  is  reported  that  the  emperor 
has  already  sounded  the  court  of  Yienna 
to  ascertain  whether  the  offer  of  a  Polish 
crown  for  a  younger  member  of  the  Haps- 
burg  family  would  be  accei)ted.  This  may 
be  nothing  more  than  an  idle  rumor,  but 
it  shows  how  jhose  who  are  most  con- 
cerned to  interpret  the  emperor's  wishes 
have  read  his  purposes.  Russia  must,  in 
that  event,  turn  to  Turkey  for  compensa- 
tion, and  then,  in  any  way,  Turkey  would 
have  to  pay  for  Yenetia.    Much  as  Eng- 
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Uahmen  would  like  to  see  Yenetia  giyen 
to  Italy,  they  will  hesitate  before  they 
consent  to  the  beginDin|r  of  a  partition  of 
Turkey  simply  that  political  objects  in  n 
different  part  of  Europe  may  be  carried 
ont  with  facility.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
retention  of  V  enetia  bvAustria  fetters 
the  action  of  England.  We  can  not  deny 
that  the  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
which  gave  Yenetia  to  Austria  ought  now 
to  be  reconsidered,  and  we  could  not  give 
Austria  any  military  aid  as  long  as  she  was 
fighting  for  Yenetia.  No  Englishman  can 
be  indmerent  to  the  dangers  which  threat- 
en Europe  from  a  coalition  between  France 
and  Russia.  The  statesmen  of  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  hoped  that 
they  had  put  a  check  on  the  union  of  those 
two  great  aggressive  powers,  by  buUding 
the  foundations  of  a  perpetual  alliance  be- 
tween England  and  Gevpiany.  But  since 
that  day,  Austria  has  tried  her  hand  at 
governing  Italy  for  fifty  years,  and  we 
can  not  be  partners  in  the  responsibility 
for  all  the  crimes,  and  miseiy,  and  degra- 
dation'  which  Austrian  rule  in  Italy  nas 
brought  with  it.  France  knows  this  per- 
fectly well,  and  calculates  that,  if  Russia 
helps  her,  Austria  lies  at  her  mer6y.  The 
oabmet  of  Yienna  must  have  endured  a 
moment  of  extreme  bitterness  when  it  saw 
it  pnblidy  announced  that  Russia  had 
been  the  warm  friend  of  France  through- 
out the  Italian  war.  But,  however  clearly 
Austria  may  see  her  danger,  she  is  certain 
not  to  allow  the  cession  of  Yenetia  to  be 
broached  at  any  congress  in  her  presence. 
All  that  the  congress  could  do  would  be 
to  put  the  threat  of  war  before  her  in  a 
formal  and  solemn  shape ;  and  England, 
however  much  she  may  regret  that  Yene- 
tia should  be  Austrian,  would  scarcely  like 
to  see  her  old  ally  exposed  to  this  extrem- 
ity of  humiliation. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  English  govern- 
ment has  invited  France  to  specify  the 
proposed  subjects  of  discussion,  the  con- 
gress may  not  probably  be  at  an  end. 
The  emperor  can  not  say  that  the  retention 
by  Austria  of  Yenetia  under  an  indisput- 
able legal  title  is  to  be  called  in  question ; 
and  still  less  can  he  preclude  himself  be- 
forehand from  entering  on  one  of  the 
chief,  points  which  requy-e  a  permanent 
and  immediate  settlement  if  war  is  to  be 
avoided.  Englishmen  bate  congresses  so 
much,  and  are  so  fully  aware  of  the  very 
poor  figure  their  country  cuts  at  them, 
with  no  one  but  an  amiable  nobleman, 


bland  in  manner,  weak  in  character,  and 
uncertain  of  support,  to  represent  it,  that 
they  would  bo  glad  to  find  any  valid  ex- 
cuse for  abstaining  from  the  projected 
congress  altogether.  And  it  certainly  can 
not  be  thought  outrageous,  or  indecorous, 
or  unfriendly  if  those  who  are  invited  ta  a 
great  discussion  ask  previously  what  they 
are  to  discuss.  But  if  an  answer,  satisfko- 
tory  in  form  rather  than  in  substance, 
were  returned,  and  more  especially  if 
France  were  to  hint  at  concession  on  her 
part,  and  to  treat  a  re^justmcnt  of  the 
occupation  of  Rome  as  within  the  scope 
of  the  conference,  it  might  not  be  alto- 
gether wise  or  right  for  England  to  make 
too  many  difiSculties,  or  refuse  too  abso- 
lutely to  give  a  hearing  to  that  voice  of 
moral  justice  to  which  our  diplomatists 
are  so  fond  of  appealing  when  thev  do  not 
know  what  to  say.  If  Austria,  who  must 
know  that  Yenetia  is  the  real  apple  of 
European  discord,  dares  not,  or  will  not, 
refuse  to  attend  the  congress,  England  is 
scarcely  called  upon  to  shield  her.  We, 
like  every  other  power,  should  go  to  the 
congress  with  an  abundance  of  reserva- 
tions, and  should  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  we  agreed  to  nothing  until  we  had 
heard  what  it  was.  At  the  same  time, 
we  need  do  nothing  to  further  the  pro- 
jects of  the  emperor,  for,  as  the  official 
press  in  France  is  obliging  enough  to  tell 
us,  the  proposal  for  a  congress  is  not  in- 
tended so  much  to  bring  about  a  congress 
as  to  makeitclear  who  will  be  the  bestalliea 
of  France  when  that  time  of  action  arrives 
to  which  the  emperor  is  probably  looking. 
His  speech  made  it  clear  that,  of  all  alli- 
ances, he  would  far  prefer  that  of  Russia; 
and  he  evidently  does  not  think  it  impos- 
sible that  Russia  may  consent  to  some  ar- 
rangement which  will  give  France  an  ex- 
cuse for  laying  up  her  Folish  sympathies 
in  lavender,  and  turning  her  attention  to 
profit  and  plunder.  It  would  be  strange, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  out 
of  a  proposal  for  an  impossible  congress 
to  avert  an  impossible  intervention  in  Po- 
land, France  may  build  a  scheme  for  unit- 
ing with  the  conquerors  of  Poland  to  par- 
tition out  Europe.  The  honest  pity  and 
indignation  of  the  French  people  may 
prove  too  strong  and  genuine  for  such  an 
alliance  to  be  formed,  but  the  emperor 
evidently  looks  forward  to  it  as  one  of  the 
winning  cards  which  capricious  fortune 
may  put  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  wiU 
certainly  play  if  she  does. 
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We  need  no  better  proof  that  our  Eng- 
lish gentry  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  in  nowise  degenerated  from  their 
Nonnan  and  Anglo-Saxon  forbears  in 
courage  and  love  of  laborious  enterprise, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  their  eager  pursuit 
of  those  robust  exercises  which  invest 
amusement  with  the  dignity  of  danger. 
In  Africa,  from  Algeria  to  the  stony  wil- 
dernesses of  Kafiraria;  in  India;  in  Scan- 
dinavian forests  and  Russian  steppes,  the 
Englishman,  wearing  no  outward  defense, 
does  battle  with  lion,  tiger,  wolf,  and  wild 
boar,  afler  a  fashion  unpracticed  by  the 
ancient  feudal  baron,  though  invulnerable 
in  his  panoply  of  steel. 

Even  the  untraveled  English  sports- 
man, dissatisfied  with  the  chase  of  hare 
and  fox,  aspires  to  nobler  game,  and  to 
obtain  this,  ho  transports  himself  and 
equipage  to  la  belle  France^  where,  in 
the  provinces  resting  on  sunny  Loire,  are 
beasts  fierce  and  destructive,  and  therefore 
less  easily  captured.  Of  these  enterpris- 
ing votaries  of  St.  Hubert,  foremost  in 
mark  is  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  now  wolf- 
hunting  in  Guienne  with  his  famous  pack 
of  fox-hounds,  that  arrived  last  year  at  the 
grand  national  dog -show  in  carriages 
drawn  by  four  posters;  and  from  their 
symmetry,  perfect  discipline,  and  the  lus- 
trous beauty  of  their  pied  coats,  became 
the  cynosure  of  every  eye.  At  their  first 
essay  in  this  novel  chase,  too  good  and  too 
honest  to  follow  any  thing  but  a  fox,  they 
stood  unraoved,"with  trueBritish  phlegm," 
observed  a  French  sportsman ;  and  even 
when  Master  Wolf  was  unharbored,  they 
refused  to  answer  the  deep-mouthed  chal- 
lenges of  some  regular  wolf-hounds  al- 
ready on  his  slot.  Probably  this  back- 
wardness arose  from  the  strangeness  of 
their  position  in  the  long  straight  avenues 
cut  through  those  grand  old  forests,  com- 
bined with  the  likeness  of  the  animal  to 
one  of  their  own  species,  and  the  uncouth 
hunting  cries  that  arose  on  all  sides ;  for 
"  Velesci  allez ;  s'en  va,  chiens — s'en  va — - 
Harlonp !  harloup  I"  diiSers  much  from  the 


simple  "Hark  in,  hark  I"  "  Yoicks,  tally- 
ho  !"  ♦  with  which  their  master  is  wont  to 
awaken  the  echoes  around  his  ancestral 
Badminton,  Gradually,  however,  the  aris- 
tocratic English  pacK  warmed  to  their 
work.  One  magnificent  run  of  forty  miles 
right  ahead,  and  a  no  less  capital  rally  of 
an  hour  and  forty  minutes  without  check 
or  touching  a  cover,  are  an  earnest  of 
what  the  duke^s  hounds  may  effect  when 
next  season  he  rouses  Sir  Lupus  from  his 
lair  in  the  primeval  forests  of  old  Poitou. 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  endeavor  to  enter 
a  plea  in  behalf  of  his  victim,  althouch 
my  narrative  may  little  agree  with  the 
popular  notions  entertained  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  wolf.  But  the  species  has 
hitherto  been  known  only  in  its  savage 
state,  sutrounded  with  enemies  and  perils, 
amongst  which  no  feelings  could  be  de- 
veloped but  those  of  fear,  hatred,  and  dis- 
trust. 

**  Give  a  do^  a  bad  name,  and  you  may 
as  well  hang  him  at  once,"  says  a  wise  old 
saw ;  and  the  fate  of  his  outlawed  cousin- 
gei*man,the  wolf,  affords  corroborative  tes- 
timony how  indelible  is  an  evil  reputation. 
Moralists  in  all  ages  have  illustrated  the 
more  abject  and  sordid  propensities  of  hu- 
man nature  by  a  reference  to  this  pariah 
of  the  forest.  Your  hypocrite,  whether 
lay  or  spiritual,  is  always  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  named  an 
outlaw  "Wolf head" — that  is,  one  who 
might  be  slain  wherever  recognized ;  and 
the  month  of  January  "  Wolfmonat " — 
wolf's  month,  because  at  that  season  the 
rustic  population  got  up  a  general  battue 
for  extirpating  a  race  of  animals  so  de- 
structive to  their  fiocks. 

The  wolf  has  acquired  no  small  portion 
of  his  evil  report  from  being  the  bkte  noir 


*  A  oomiption  of  the  Norman-French  *' An  taillia 
an  r'  pronounced  "  0  taille  O*'  (*'  To  the  copse,  to  the 
copse  r'),  a  cry  uttered  both  in  France  and  England, 
when  game  is  viewed  in  the  open,  passing  firom  on« 
covert  to  another. 
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of  onr  DurBGry  literatnre.    How  does  the 
infantine   bosom  throb  with  anguish  or 
melt  with  pity  over  the  teiriblo  catastro- 
phe of  Little  Red  Riding-hood,  and  the 
story  of  the  lamb  in  our  first  spelling-book, 
that,  strong  in  innocence,  repels  with  fo- 
rensic acumen  the  accusations  of  his  im- 
placable enemy  pn  the  opposite  side  of  the 
brook.    Thus  have  our  prejudices  grown 
with  our  growth  and  strengthened  with 
our  strength.    Yet  even  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  is  allowed  to  be  not  so  black  as 
he  is  painted,  and  common  equity  demands 
the  evidence  should  l^  heard  on  both 
sides.  Everybody  can  recollect  what  Livy 
says  about  Romulus,  the  future  monarcn 
of  Rome,  being  affectionately  suckled  and 
tended  by  a  she-wolf,  that,  doubtless,  al- 
though the  historian  says  nought  about  it, 
sometimes  varied  the  royal  infant's  milk- 
diet  with  an  occasional  quarter  of  early 
lamb,  filched  from  the  flock  of  Faustulus, 
his  foster-father.    In  India,  children  have 
been  frequently  carried  off  and  preserved 
uninjured  by  females  of  a  race  popularly 
supposed  to  be  their  special  destroyer,  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  catered  for  th^m 
in  the  jungle  until  discovered,  fat  and 
well,  by  some  wandering  hunter,  and  re- 
stored to  human  society.    Colonel  Slee- 
man,  well  known  to  literature  as  the  au- 
thor of  many  important  works  connected 
with  our  empire  in  the  East,  and  especial- 
ly by  a  narrative  of  Thuggism,  relates  that 
he  had  one  of  these  strange  beings  for  a 
body-servant.    He  found  the  young  wolf- 
cub  diligent  and  faithful ;  but  it  fortunate- 
ly happened  that  during  the  period  of  his 
servitude  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions 
in  the  camp,  else,  perhaps,  Latnllah,  Ihe 
wild  boy,  faithful  to  mstincts  imbibed  with 
his*  foster-mother's  milk,  might  have  re- 
versed the  saucy  Abigail's  speech  to  her 
discarded  lover  in  the  play — "  I'm  meat 
for  my  master,"  into  **  My  master's  meat 
for  me." 

When  taken  quite  young,  and  reared 
under  judidons  treatment,  wolves,  espe- 
cially the  females,  are  not  only  tamable, 
but  display  a  high  degree  of  susceptibility 
of  attachment  to  mankind  and  to  inferior 
animals.  There  was  formerly  a  female 
wolf  in  the  Zodlogiosd  Gardens  which  con- 
stantly came  up  to  the  bars  of  her  cage  to 
be  caressed,  as  soon  as  any  of  her  acquaint^ 
ance  approached.  Her  pups,  too,  she  used 
to  bring  in  her  mouth  to  oe  also  noticed ; 
and  so  eager  was  she  that  her  little  ones 
should  share  in  the  endearments  of  her  | 


friends,  that  she  killed  all  of  them  by  rub- 
bing them  against  the  bars  of  her  den, 
when  introducing  them  to  visitors.    M. 
Fred.  Cuvier  tells  a  story  of  a  wolf  in 
which  the  sentiment  of  affection  existed  in 
a  remarkable  degree.    The  animal  had 
been  brought  up  like  a  dog,  and  became 
familiar  with  every  one  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  seeing.    He  would  follow  his  roaster, 
seemed  to  saffer  from  his  absence,  evinced 
entire  submission,  and  differed  not  in  man- 
ners from  the  tamest  domestic  dog.     The 
master,  bein^  obliged  to  travel,  oiade  a 
present  of  him  to  the  Royal  Menagerie  at 
Faris.  Here,  shut  up  in  his  compartment, 
the  animal  remained  for  several  weeks 
moody  and  discontented,  and  almost  with- 
out eating.    He  gradually,  however,  re- 
covered, attached  himself  to  his  keeper, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  his  past 
affections,  when  his  master  returned  at\er 
an  absence  of  eighteen  months.    At  the 
very  first  word  which  he  pronounced,  the 
woUT,  who  did  not  see  him  in  the  crowd, 
instantly  recognized  him,  and  testified  his 
joy  by  his  antics  and  his  cries.    Being  set 
at  liberty,  he  overwhelmed  his  old  fi'iend 
with  caresses,  just  as  the  most  attached 
do^  would  have  done  afler  a  separation  of 
a  few  days.    Unhappily,  his  master  was 
obliged  to  quit  him  a  second  time,  and  this 
absence  was  again  to  the  poor  wolf  the 
cause  of  profound  regret ;  but  time  allay- 
ed his  grief.  Three  years  elapsed,  and  the 
wolf  was  living  very  comfortablv  with  a 
young  dog  that  haa  been  given  him  as  a 
companion.    After  this  space  of  time,  suf- 
ficient to  make  any  dog — except  that  of 
Ulysses — ^for^et  his  master,  the  gentleman 
returned  again.    It  was  evening ;  all  was 
shut  up,  and  the  eyes  of  the  animal  could 
be  of  no  use  to  him ;  but  the  voice  of  his  be* 
loved  master  was  not  yet  effaced  from  hb 
memory :  the  moment  he  heard,  he  knew 
it,  and  answered  by  cries  expressive  of 
the  most  impatient  desire ;  and  on  the  ob- 
stacle which  separated  them  being  remov- 
ed, his  cries  redoubled.  The  animal  rushed 
forward,  placed  his  fore-feet  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  friend,  licked  eveiy  part  of  his 
face,  and  threatened  with  his  teeth  those 
very  keepers  to  whom  so  recently  he  had 
testified  the  warmest  affection. 

A  she-wolf  kept  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi 
at  Paris  used  to  exhibit  the  most  obstrep- 
erous fits  of  joy  at  the  visits  of  a  young 
lady,  who  had  never  taken  other  interest 
in  the  animal  than  patting  heron  the  hea.d 
and  speaking  coaxingly  to  hen 
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Old  Buffon  imzst  have  known  a  ^ood 
deal  abont  wolves,  for  they  not  only  might- 
ily infested  that  part  of  Burgundy  where 
his  residence,  the  Chateau  de  Montbard, 
is  situated,  but  he  kept  several  in  captivi- 
ty there.  His  report  is  not  very  flatter- 
ing. ^^  There  is  nothing  good  about  him," 
be  says,  ^'  but  his  skin,  which  is  a  good  fur. 
His  flesh  is  so  detestable  that  even  hounds 
will  not  eat  of  it.  Nothing  but  a  wolf 
has  the  courage  to  eat  a  wolf.  If  we  con- 
template his  downcast  air,  his  terrible  cry, 
his  msuflerable  odor,  his  natural  ferocity, 
and  intractable  disposition,  the  conclusion 
is,  that  no  animal  ever  so  justly  merited 
its  total  extirpation."  With  a  grain  of 
salt,  we  accept  this,  Mons.  le  Comte  de  Buf- 
fon, not  forgetting  your  own  statement, 
that  one  of  your  pet  cubs  onoe  got  at  large 
in  the  night,  and  massacred  cui  unum  the 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  feathered  oc- 
cupants of  the  Montbard  menagerie  and 
haaae-cour;  and  that  the  wolves  of  the  ad- 
jacent forests  were  the  scourge  of  your 
tenants'  sheepfolds.  He  tells  also  how 
Yalmont  de  JBomarre,  a  young  friend  of 
his,  having  found  in  the  forest  a  young 
cab  only  eight  days  old,  brought  it  up, 
caressed  and  fed  it  with  his  own  hand,  even 
sharing  with  it  his  bed.  In  return,  the 
little  lieast  fondled  his  master,  sometimes 
licked  his  face,  obeyed  his  voice,  and  con- 
ducted  itself  in  all  respects  mannerly  as  a 
puppy-dog.  Hitherto,  milk  and  soup  had 
Deen  its  only  diet ;  but  one  day  De  Bo- 
marre  incautiously  gave  it  the  entrails  of  a 
pullet.  The  caresses  were  redoubled; 
never  did  it  feed  with  so  keen  an  appetite. 
But  the  master  had  speedy  reason  to  re- 
pent having  awakened  in  the  animal  its 
natural  appetite  for  flesh,  to  which  he  near- 
ly fell  a  victim  the  same  night.  Yalmont 
de  Bomarre,  suddenly  roused  from  sleep 
by  sensations  of  extreme  pain,  found  his 
wolf-cub  fastened  upon  his  leg,  and  greed- 
ily sucking  the  blood  that  issued  from  the 
wound.  Luckily,  the  great  arteries  had 
not  as  yet  been  lacerated,  or  he  would 
have  bled  to  death  in  his  sleep. 

To  these  instances  of  the  woirs  social 
propensities  when  held  in  bondage,  I  will 
add  one  more  characteristic  anecdote  from 
my  own  personal  experience.  Early  in 
the  Peninsular  War,  Captain  Hare,  of  a 
well-known  Devonshire  family,  came  home 
on  absence  or  O'om  wounds,  bringing  with 
him  a  tame  Spanish  wolf,  caught  young  in 
the  Sierra  Morena,  which,  by  constant  fa- 
miliarity, had  become  tame  as  a  dog.  Dur- 


ing many  a  mountain  bivouac,  the  soldier, 
his  charger,  and  his  pet  wolf  lay  huddled 
together  beneath  a  spreading  cork-tre«,  or 
in  the  sheltered  ravme,  sharing  between 
them  the  scanty  supply  of  coarse  biscuit, 
too  often  the  whole  of  the  military  rations. 
During  Captain  Hare's  sojourn  at  Bristol, 
the  beast  followed  him  unmuzzled  in  his 
daily  promenades,  to  the  no  small  terror 
of  Bristol  citizens;  and  it  was  amusing  to 
notice  what  a  wide  birth  they  gave  him  in 
passing,  and  how  they  turned,  and  at  a 
respectful  distance  followed  him  the  whole 
length  of  a  street.  But  Pateifamilias  pres- 
ently began  to  murmur  at  the  insatiate 
maw  possessed  by  his  son's  Spanish  fol- 
lower. After  many  a  regretful  struggle, 
the  captain  therefore  transferred  his  old 
comrade  to  the  keeping  of  Sir  Hugh 
Smith,  of  Ashton  Court.  There,  secured 
to  a  wooden  dog-house  in  the  kennel-yard, 
he  spent  nearly  the  whole  summer's  day  in 
pacing,  to  and  fro  at  the  full  range  of  his 
tether,  in  a  sort  of  ambling  trot,  plainly 
indicating  his  impatience  of  captivity,  and 
sorrow  at  the  abrupt  disseverance  of  old 
associations.  Gifled,  like  all  his  species, 
with  a  power  of  scent  even  beyond  that 
possessed  by  the  blood-hound,  he  winded 
a  stranger's  presence  the  moment  he  got 
within  the  precincts  of  the  pai'k.  Now 
the  monotonous  jog-trot  is  at  once  arrest- 
ed; with  ears  erect,  dilated, ,  quivering 
nostrils,  and  flashing  eyes,  he  stands  mo- 
tionless till  the  expected  visitant  comes  in 
sight.  Satisfied  at  length  that  it  is  not  his 
much-loved  master,  he  hastily  retires  into 
his  lair,  where,  couchant  at  full  length, 
with  head  between  his  paws,  and  dosed 
eyelids,  he  feigns  sleep.  Rarely  does  this 
stratagem  succeed,  for  the  wary  stranger 
stands  gazing  at  a  very  respectful  distance. 
Master  Wolf  now  shakes  off  dull  sleep, 
rises,  shaking  his  hide  and  his  ponderous 
chain,  recommences  his  perambulations, 
but  this  time  far  within  his  limits,  the 
chain  lying  in  a  zigzag  coil  beneath  his 
feet.  Slill  unsuccessful  m  deluding  within 
his  range  his  wished-for  prey,  the  excited 
beast,  with  a  hideous  snarl,  bounds  side- 
long to  the  full  extent  of  his  tether,  and 
of  course  is  dashed  to  earth  by  the  recoil. 
Disappointed  and  humbled,  he  hastily  re- 
treats far  into  his  dog-house,  concealed 
from  yxew*  I  noticed  that  the  cunning 
animal  never  repeated  this  his  favorite 
ruse  a  second  time  on  the  same  person, 
but  every  fresh  arrival  induced  him  to  re- 
I  peat  the  assault. 
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Wolves  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
rocky  fastnesses  of  Derbyshire  and  the 
pathless  Yorkshire  wolds  even  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Several  estates 
in  those  counties  bear  names  indicating 
that  they  were  held  nnder  the  tenure  of 
keeping  hounds  for  their  destruction.  In 
Scotland,  Sir  Edward  Cameron,  about 
1682,  is  said  to  have  killed  the  last  wolf 
seen  in  that  pastoral  land,  after  a  chase 
of  unprecedented  length  and  vigor.  The 
Wicklow  Mountains,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Ireland,  were  infested  by  them  as  late 
as  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers,  as 
many  precepts,  dated  1710,  ordering  their 
extirpation  by  means  of  grand  battues 
nntcrtaken  by  united  parishes,  are  extant 
in  the  Dublin  Record  Office.  An  errone- 
ous belief  prevails  that  the  principality 
saw  the  last  of  these  voracious  pests  dur- 
ing the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  when  Edgar 
commuted  the  money-tribute,  previously 
paid  by  the  Welsh,  into  a  given  number 
of  wolves'  skulls  and  tongues.  But  re- 
searches into  ancient  Welsh  annals  prove, 
that  during  five  or  six  centuries  afler, 
from  the  deep  gorges  of  Snowdon,  Cader- 
Idris,  and  Plinlimmon,  there  issued  troops 
of  fierce  wolves  to  desolate  the  beauteous 
vales  of  Clwyd  and  Llanrwst.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  very  circumstantial 
and  weU-authenticated  traditions,  is  that 
which  has  transmitted  to  us,  through  near- 
ly six  centuries,  the  romantic  history  of 
Bedd  Oelert  (the  Wolf-  hound's  Grave.) 
The  pedestrian  angler — and  principally  it 
is  such  who  loiter  about  Pont  Aber  Glas 
Llyn  (the  Bridge  of  the  Blue  Pool)— fails 
not  to  suspend  his  sport,  and  pass  into 
that  green  meadow  opposite,  where,  be- 
neath a  hanging  wooa,  lie  the  bones  of 
Gelert,  Prince  Llewellyn's  greyhound, 
"the  gift  of  Royal  John,"*  whose  fidelity, 
strong  in  death,  is  the  theme  of  many  a 
bardic  song. 

Worn  by  the  storms  of  more  than  six 
centuries,  the  mausoleum  has  now  but  a 
desolate  aspect.  One  broad,  fiat  stone 
lies  over  the  body,  and  at  either  end  are 
two  huge  stone  pillars. 

It  is  one  advantage  of  Britain's  insular 
position,  that  the  different  species  of  Car- 
nivora  formerly  inhabiting  her  forests  and 
fells,  once  extirpated,  could  never  be  re- 
newed. But  in  France,  especially  where 
the  pine-clad  Jura  forms  its  eastern  fron- 
tier, whole  troops  of  gaunt  wolves,  desper- 
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ate  with  hunger  and  cold,  descend  during 
the  winter  season  into  the  plains,  making 
a  prey  not  only  of  every  living  thing  left 
exposed,  but  prowling  round  the  walls  of 
fortified  towns.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
cattle  are  early  secured  in  their  home- 
stead; and  before  sunset,  the  French 
shepherd,  marching  in  primitive  scriptural 
fashion  before  his  sheep,  leads  them  norae- 
ward  to  the  fold — his  great  do^,  each  a 
match  for  the  stoutest  wolf,  bnnging  up 
the  rear.  Within  that  lofty  inclosufe  the 
flock  rest  secure  until  daydawn,  not  de- 
serted by  their  guardian,  who,  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  watches  the  dark  shadows  of 
his  foes,  as  with  heavy  gallop  they  course 
round  and  round  the  palings,  and  triumphs 
at  their  short  sharp  growl,  as  they  heavily 
fall  back,  after  some  inefiectual  leap  to 
clear  the  barricade. 

Burgundy  is  a  district  of  primeval  for- 
ests. One  winter's  afternoon,  the  cutting 
north-east  wind  and  fast-fiilling  snow- 
flakes  drove  me  toward  a  hovel  situated 
at  a  point  where  the  grand  routes  between 
Paris  and  Joigny  intersect  each  other. 
'The  old  dame  residing  there,  after  some 
delay,  gave  me  a  welcome  seat  beside 
the  blazing  hearth.  All  French  women 
are  courteous  as  well  as  garrulous ;  and 
after  exhausting  the  weather,  we  began 
upon  the  wolves — ^a  pregnant  subject  of 
conversation  in  this  distnct.  The  forests 
of  the  Val  de  Suzon  were  contiguous.  She 
had  been  delayed,  she  said,  in  opening  the 
door  by  the  barricades  necessary  to  make 
it  good  against  the  not  unfrequent  visita* 
tion  of  wolves  in  tempestuous  weather 
like  this.  Every  domestic  animal  being 
closely  shut  up,  they  had  not  a  chance  of 
a  meal.  "  How  they  lived,"  she  said,  "is 
a  marvel,  unless  preying  upon  each  other. 
Once,  Monsieur,  about  five  years  ago,  a 
great  black,  wicked-looking  beast  used  to 
come  here  regularly  every  evening  aboat 
nightfall  for  one  whole  season.  He  leap- 
ed the  hatch  like  a  chevreuil^  and  I  used, 
in  fear  and  trembling,  to  watch  him 
through  the  casement,  coursing  round  the 
house ;  and  after  scratching  and  snuffing 
at  the  poultry-hatch,  he  finished  by  rear- 
ing himself  upon  his  hind  legs,  with  his 
great  white  tusks  within  a  foot  of  the 
lattice  where  I  stood.  Tlien  bethought  I 
of  a  device  to  be  even  with  him.  A 
couple  of  days  afterwards,  earl^  in  the 
afternoon,  a  sharp  snow-drift  set  m,  as  to* 
day ;  in  about  an  hour,  noiseless  as  a  cat 
\  — -<^  pas  de  loup  is  in  our  country  the  pror- 
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erb  for  a  silent,  Btenltliy  tread — ^his  great 
lanky  carcass  came  bounding  over  the 
gate,  and  began  to  explore  the  onthonses, 
as  was  his  wont.  I  had  set  ready  before 
the  red-hot  embers  the  great  marmite^  or 
earthen  vessel  in  which  we  prepare  the 
family  soup,  filled  with  water,  that  now 
steamed  and  bubbled  furiously.  With  a 
brimming  pailful  of  the  scalding  liquid,  i 
mounted  to  the  chamber  above,  threw 
open  the  casement,  and  there,  as  fully  ex- 
pected, bolt  upright,  stood  the  villain, 
snuffing,  and  whining,  and  shaking  his 
ears,  as  though  furious  at  the  obstacles 
that  interfered  with  his  making  a  meal  of 
me.  Like  the  splash  of  a  foaming  cata- 
ract, the  pail  delivered  its  contents.  There 
was  a  hideous,  unearthly,  yell,  during 
which  the  monster  lay  writhing  and  wal- 
lowing just  under  me,  till,  after  many  an 
ineffectual  struggle,  with  drooping  head, 
and  tail  draggling  in  the  snow,  he  slowly 
limped  away  throngli  a  gap  in  the  garden 
hedge.  Blessed  St.  Gudule!"  solemnly 
uttered  the  old  dame,  devoutly  crossing 
herself,  "  to  thy  special  favor  do  I  owe  the 
thought  that  for  ever  hindered  that  hate- 
ful beast  from  again  over-leaping  my  gar- 
den gate." 

Not  far  from  the  scene  of  this  adven- 
ture stands  the  chateau  of  Mons.  Jean  de 
Ponteves,  peer  of  France,  and  Lieuten- 
ant of  Wolf-hounds  to  the  then  royal  fam- 
ily of  France.  The  reader  can  judge  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  eastern  division 
of  France  is  infested  by  wolves,  when  I 
mention  that  I  once  reckoned  twenty-three 
grinning  heads — ^tremendous  still  in  death 
— nailed  upon  the  entrance-gate  of  Cha- 
teau de  Claignot,  all  killed  that  season  in 
the  adjoining  woods. 

Mr.  Gran tley  Berkeley,  who  enjoyed  wolf 
shooting  recently  in  Compiegne,  thus 
amusingly  describes  one  of  his  hunting 
incidents.  '*  I  had  taken  up  a  position," 
he  says,  "against  a  tree,  near  a  long, 
straight,  and  very  narrow  path,  when 
something  flashed  into  the  extreme  point 
of  the  ride,  and  came  directly  towards 
me.  That  it  was  a  hound,  I  knew  from 
the  whiteness  of  the  coat ;  but  what  was 
that  dusky  body  which  occasionally  veiled 
the  whiter  piebald  from  ray  eyes  ?  As  I 
stood  staring  at  it,  suddenly  the  oddest 
of  all  sights  and  sounds  burst  upon  my 
bewildered  senses.  Down  the  path,  right 
for  my  legs,  came  a  splendid  cub  dog- wolf, 

Juite  beaten,  and  by  his  side  a  powerful 
'rench  hound,  able  to  go  twice  as  fast  as 


the  wolf,  but  not  daring  to  stop  him; 
the  wolf  going  with  his  head  low,  his  hind 
quarters  very  high,  his  brush  between  his 
legs,  every  bristle  on  his  back  up  on  end, 
his  tongue  out,  and  his  e^es  flashing  fire, 
while  from  his  capacious  jaws  he  mutter- 
ed the  fathers  and  mothers  of  all  the  snarls 
that  ever  I  heard,  by  way  of  telling  his 
adversary  to  keep  his  tusks  ofil  The 
hound  kept  yowling  at  him,  sometimes 
behind,  nudging  his  hind  quarters  with 
his  chin;  sometimes  alongside,  licking 
his  lips,  and  pushing  his  snout  against  the 
top  of  the  wolfs  neck,  just  as  you  see  a 
dog  do  when  he  contemplates  pitching  in- 
to another. 

**  My  gun  was  at  my  shoulder  all  this 
time,  but  I  dared  not  fire  for  fear  of  kill- 
ing the  hound ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
sport  was  so  interesting,  I  had  no  desire 
to  terminate  it  until  the  last  moment.  On 
they  came  till  the  wolf  and  his  enemy 
were  within  two  paces  of  my  boot,  when 
suddenly  raising  my  leg  in  the  wolf's  face, 
he  dashed  aside  clear  of  the  dope;  so  I  at 
once  fired,  and  rolled  him  over." 

The  reputation  for  cunning  which  poets 
and  naturalists  have  assigned  to  the  fox, 
is  usurped — ^it  belongs  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree  to  the  wolf.     Houdet6t,  a  French 
chasseur  of  reputation  and  veracity,  re- 
lates that  he  was  on  one  occasion  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence  overlooking  a  green 
pasture,  wherein  fed  a  number  of  sheep, 
attended,  as  usual,  by  the  shepherd  and 
his  dogs.    In  another  direction,  further  ofl^, 
lay  the  purlieus  of  a  wood.    Presently,  out 
of  the  long  walks  there  came  skulking,  first 
a  single  wolf,  then  a  second,  snuffing  the 
breeze,  and  keeping  as  much  as  possible 
amongst  the  outlying   brushwood,  until 
assured  that  no  suspicious  object  lurked 
in  that  quarter.    Then  taking  courage, 
they  advanced  at  a  long  trot  close  up  ""to 
the    hedge    that    inclosed    the    feeairtg- 
ground.     After  reconnoitering  the  sheep 
for  a  moment  or  two,  their  plan  of  opera- 
tion seemed  settled ;  for  thedo^-wolf  shot 
through  a  gap,  and  making  directly  for 
the  flock,  without  attacking  them  he  pass- 
ed at  speed  in  front  of  the  shepherd,  and 
thence  across  the  open.    The  man,  start- 
ing to  his  legs,  raised  his  war-cry :  "  Har- 
loup,  harloup !  chiens,  harloup !''  and  fol- 
lowed the  dogs,  that  saw  him  before  their 
master,  and  in  an  instant  had  gone  ofl*  in 

Eursuit.    Meanwhile,  the  poor  sheep  stood 
uddled  together  in  close  order,  intently 
looking  out  for  what  might  come  next. 
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"  Their  suspense  was  of  short  auration," 
said  the  hunter;  "in  a  moment,  the 
second  wolf  appeared  on  the  scene,  dash- 
ing in  amongst  the  sheep,  and  having 
strangled  a  nice  fat  twelve  months'  old 
wether— in  defiance  of  my  approach  with 
cries  and  gesticulations,  forlnad  no  wea- 
pon— threw  the  prey  across  her  back,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight  in  the  covert." 
There,  in  some  central  brake,  rough  and 
jagged  with  horrid  thorn,  she  probably 
cast  down  her  burden,  patiently  awaiting  I 


her  mate's  return  home  to  supper.  For 
his  safety  she  entertains  no  fears,  for  what 
full-grown  wolf,  with  his  long  untiring 
gallop,  was  ever  nm  into,  except  by  fre- 
quent relays  of  hounds.  Now,  let  us  sub- 
stitute an  imaginary  leash  of  policemen  on 
their  beat  for  the  pastor  and  his  mastiffs, 
a  brace  of  prowjing  garroters  for  the 
wolves,  and  all  will  allow  that  in  adroitness 
this  stratagem  is  worthy  of  the  boldest 
and  most  astute  of  "  our  convicted  felons 
at  large.'' 


Vrom   Fraier*!   Magailn«« 


THOUGHTS      TOUCHINO      DREAM-LIFE. 


Sin  Jakks  Mackintosh,  being  a  great 
man,  indulged  in  dream -life  on  a  great 
scale.      But  commonplace  human  beings 
do  it  in  a  way  that  suits  themselves,  and 
their  moderate  aspirations.    The  poor  con- 
sumptive girl,  who  on  a  dark  December 
evening  is  propped  up  with  pillows,  and 
gets  you  to  sit  beside  her  while  she  tells 
you  now  much  stronger  and  better  she 
feels;    how  by  spring  she  will  be  auite 
well  again;  and  now  delightful  the  long 
walks  will  be  in  the  summer  evenings, 
while  you-  know  she  will  never  see  the 
black -thorn  in  blossom,  nor  the  green 
leaves  on  the  tree :  she  is  doing  just  what 
the  great  metaphysician  used  to  do.    And 
the  Httle  schoolboy,  far  away  from  home, 
a  thoughtful,  bullied  little  fellow,  does  it 
too,  when  he  pictures  out  the  next  holiday- 
time,  and  his  getting  away  from  all  this  to 
be  with  those  who  care  for  him.    Possibly 
more  people  than  you  would  think  make 
up  for  the  dullness  of  their  actual  life  in 
some  such  way.    They  take  pleasure  in 
fancying  what  they  would  Hkc,  in  their 
vacant  hours.    And  unless  you  wish  your 
mind  to  become  very  small  and  dry,  yon 
will  have  such  hours.    No  msAter  how 
hard-worked  you  may  be,  they  are  attain- 
able.   Yon  remember  what  Charles  Lamb 
once  wrote  to  a  friend :  *'  If  you  have  but 
five  consolatory  minutes  between  the  desk 
and  the  bed,  make  much  of  them,  and  live 
a  century  in  them.*^    Human  beings,  living 
even  the  most  prosaic  lives,  have  some- 


times their  enchanted  palace,  and  live  in  it 

a  great  deal.    Have  you  not  sometimes, 

my  reader,  pictured  out  the  life  ^ou  would 

like :  not  in  the  least  expecting  it,  or  even 

really  wishing  it,  any  more  than  Mackin* 

tosh  really  looked  to  be  made  Emperor  of 

Constantinople?    And  when  you  have  set 

^onr  heart  on  something  happening,  which 

18  very  likely  not  to  happen,  it  is  quite 

right  to  please  yourself  oy  picturing  out 

the  best :  all  the  more  that  this  is  aii  the 

enjoyment  of  it  yon  are  likely  to  have.    If 

we  have  all  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain^ 

through  the  anticipation  of  evils  which 

never  came;  we  have  all  probably  enjoyed 

a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  through  the  an« 

ticipation  of  pleasant  things  wliich  were 

never  to  be.    We  have  lived  a  good  deal 

in  castles  which  were  never  to  be  built, 

but  in  the  air.    When  we  tried  for  some- 

thing  we  did  not  get,  you  remember  well 

how  we  used,  in  vacant  hours,  to  plan  outall 

the  mode  of  life,  even  to  its  minute  details : 

enjoying  it  only  the  more  keenly  through 

the  inti-usion  of  the  fear  that  only  in  this 

airy  fashion  should  we  ever  lead  that  life 

which  we  should  have  enjoyed  so  much. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  expedient  to  waste  in 

dreaming  over  noble  plans   the  precious 

hours  which  might  have  gone  far  to  turn 

our  dreams  into  serviceable  realities.    It  is 

foolish  for  the  lad  at  college  to  spend,  iqi 

thinking  how  proud  his  parents  would  be, 

and  how  pleased  all  his  friends,  if  he  were 

to  carry  off  all  the  honors  that  were  to  be 
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had,  the  tirae  which  if  devoted  to  hard 
work  might  have  gained  at  least  some  of 
those  soon-forgotten  laurels. 

There  is  hardlv  a  more  toaching  sight 
than  the  sight  of  a  hnmnn  being,  old  or 
young,  happy  in  the  anticipation  of  any 
pleasant  thing  which  he  will  never  reach. 
With  what  a  rosy  face  and  what  bright 
eyes  your  little  boy  of  five  years  old  con- 
fides to  you  all  he  is  to  do  when  he  is  a 
man !  Great  are  the  grandeur  and  fame 
in  which  he  is  to  live :  many  are  to  be  his 
horses  and  numerous  his  dogs ;  but  a  great 
feature  in  his  plan  always  is,  how  happy 
he  is  to  make  his  father  and  mother.  Ah, 
little  man,  before  those  days  come  your 
fiather  and  mother  will  be  far  away. 

And  Ik  reason  why  a  wise  man,  desirous 
to  economize  the  enjoyment  there  is  in 
this  life,  and  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, will  often  quietly  luxuriate  in  the  pros- 
pect of  what  he  secretly  knows  is  notlike- 
Iv  to  happen,  is  this  certain  fact :  that  in 
tnis  world  the  thing  you  would  like  best 
is  the  thing  you  are  least  likely  to  get. 
2^at  is  a  fact  which,  as  we  get  on  through 
life,  we  come  to  know  extremely  well. 
Yes:  if  you  set  your  heart  on  a  thing,  who- 
ever gets  it,  f/ou  wont.  You  may  get 
Bomething^lse :  perhaps  something  better: 
but  not  that  If  you  have  such  an  enthu- 
siasm for  Gothic  architecture  that  you 
sometimes  think  no  one  could  enjoy  it  so 
much ;  if  you  feel  that  it  would  sensibly 
flavor  all  your  life  to  live  in  a  Gothic 
house,  or  to  worship  in  a  Gothic  church : 
then,  though  every  thing  else  about  them 
be  all  you  could  wish,  rely  on  it,  your 
church  and  house  will  be  Palladian. 
And  you  will  often  meet  men  whose  be- 
longings are  Gothic :  who  tell  you  they 
are  very  beautiful,  very  uncomfortable ; 
that  the  church  is  destroying  th«ir  lungs, 
and  the  house  giving  them  perpetual  cold 
in  their  heads :  and  who  greatly  envy  you. 
Of  course,  all  this  is  gratifying,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  It  serves  to  make  you  con- 
tent. 

I  have  known  a  man  who  lived  in  a 
house  which  was  extremely  comfortable, 
and  extremely  ugly.  No  one  could  ever  say 
to  what  school  of  architecture,  in  particu- 
lar, his  residence  was  to  be  referred.  And 
the  country  round  was  very  ugly  and  bare. 
But,  like  the  farmer  in  Virgil,  m  that  ex- 
quisite passage  in  one  of  the  Georgics^  re- 
gum  oequabat  opes  animoj  he  could  pic- 
ture out,  at  will,  a  charming  English  man- 
or-house, of  hospitable-looking  red  brick,  t 


*  with  stone  dressings ;    oriel  -  windowed, 
steep-gabled,  with  great  wreathed  chim- 
neys, with  environing  terraces,  with  mag- 
nificent horse-chestnuts  ever  blazing  in 
the  glory  of  June.    You  thought  he  was 
walking  a  bleak  moorland  road,  dreary 
and  dismal ;  but  in  truth  the  warm  breeze 
was  shaking  the  blossoms  overhead,  and 
making  a  checkered  dancing  shade  on  soft 
green    turf  below.     And    there    yearly 
comes  a  certain  season,  when  very  many 
human  beings  practice  on  themselves  a  de- 
lusion something  like  his.    I  mean  Christ- 
mas-time.     Who  ever  spent    the    ideid 
Christmas  ?    I  should  like  very  greatly  to 
behold  that  person.    I  have  never  done  so 
yet :  never  spent  a  Christmas  in  all  my 
life  in  the  ideal  way.    You  ought  to  bo 
living  in  a  noble  Gothic  house,  somewhere 
in    the    midland    counties    of    England. 
Thei'e  ought  to  be  a  large  and  gay  party, 
spending  the  holidays  there.    There  ought 
to  be  an  exquisite  old  church  near.    There 
ought  to  be  bracing  frost,  and  cheerful 
snow.    All  hearts  should  seem  touched 
aud  warmed  by  the  sacred  associations  of 
the  season.    There  should  be  an  oaken 
hall,  and  a  vast  wood-fire :  holly,  and  mis- 
tletoe; and  of  course  roast-beef  and  plum- 
pudding  and  strong  ale  for  every  poor 
person  near.    You  should  be  living,  in 
short,  at  Bracebridge  Hall,  exactly  as  it 
was  when  Washington  Irving  described  it: 
and  with  all  the  same  people.    It  need 
not  be  said  that,  in  fact,  the  Christmas 
time  and  its  surroundings  are  quite  diifer- 
ent  from  all  this.    You  sit  down  by  your- 
self, and  try  to  get  up  the  feeling  of  the 
time  by  reading  Washington  Irving,  and 
Mr.  Dickens's  Christmoi  Carol,    The  Il- 
lustrated London  News  is  a  great  help  t« 
ordinary  imaginations  at  that  season.     On 
the  actual  Christmas-day,  rainy,  muddy, 
tooth-aching,  ill-tempered,  you  turn  over 
the  pictures  in  that  excellent  journal;  and 
you  find  the  ideal  Christmas  there.    My 
friend  Smith  once  told  how  he  spent  his  first 
Christmas-day  in  his  little  country  parson- 
age. Luckilythere  was  snow.  He  provided 
that  his  servants,  three  in  number,  should 
have  the  means  of    a  little  enjoyment. 
He  worked  hard  all  the  forenoon  writing  a 
sermon  whose  subject  was  not  the  Nativi- 
ty.   And  for  an  hour  before  dinner  he 
walked  alone  up  and  down  a  little  grav- 
eled walk  with  evergreens  on  each  side, 
looking  at  the  leaden  sky  and  the  solitary 
fields,  and  trying  to  feel  as  if  he  were  at 
Bracebridge  ^alL    He  tried  with  small 
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raccesB.  Then,  having  dined  in  solitude 
on  turkey  and  plum  -  pudding,  he  read  the 
pleasant  Christmas  chapter  in  Pickwick : 
and  tried  to  get  up  an  enthusiasm  about 
the  enjoyment  which,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment,  might  be  conceived  as  existing  in 
many  houses  that  night.  Finally  he  con- 
cluded that  he  was  unsuccessfully  trying 
to  humbug  himself;  and  ended  by  reading 
Butler's  Analogy  \n  a  good  deal  of  bitter- 
ness of  heart. 

Very  early  in  our  intelligent  life,  our 
personality  begins  to  cut  us  off  from  those 
nearest  us.  Unless  a  parent  have  a 
much  deeper  insight  and  sympathy  than 
most  parents  Itave,  he  loses  knowledge, 
very  early,  of  the  real  inward  life  of  his 
children.  At  first,  it  is  like  wading  in 
shallow  water ;  but  it  is  not  long  till  it 
shelves  down  into  depths  beyond  your 
diving.  The  little  thoughtful  face  yon 
see  every  day ;  the  little  heart  within  you 
know  just  as  much  as  you  know  the  outer 
side  of  the  moon.  No  doubt,  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  your  own  fault. 
There  are  many  parents  to  whom  their 
children,  young  or  old,  would  no  more 
confide  the  things  they  really  care  for  and 
think  about,  than  they  would  confide  these 
to  the  first  cabman  at  the  next  stand. 
But  beyond  this,  the  little  things  soon 
begin  to  have  a  world  of  their  own,  not 
known  to  any  but  themselves.  You  may 
have  known  young  children  who  wearied 
for  the  hour  when  they  might  get  to  bed, 
and  begin  to  think  again :  take  up  the  his- 
tory where  they  left  it  off  last  night.  Of 
course,  the  history  and  tho  world  were 
very  different  from  the  fact  Kings  and 
queens,  heroes  and  giants,  elves  and  fairies, 
palaces  and  castles,  these  being  oftentimes 
enchanted,  were  common  there.  Also 
clear  views  of  the  kind  of  life  they  would 
live  when  they  grew  up :  a  life  in  which 
coaches  and  six,  suits  of  armor,  and  the 
like,  were  not  unknown. 

It  is  a  mercy  for  some  people  that  cir- 
cumstances keep  them  down.  Their  lot 
circumscribes  their  opportunity  of  making 
fools  of  themselves.  My  friend  Smith,  al- 
ready named,  is  a  clergyman.  His  church 
is  a  plain  one.  Such  is  his  craze  for  Gothic 
architecture,  that  I  tremble  to  think  what 
would  have  become  of  him  had  he  chanced 
to  attain  a  magnificent  church  dating  from 
the  eleventh  century:  a  church  with 
stately  ranks  of  shafts,  echoing  aisles, 
storied  window,  crusaders^  statues,  rich 
oak  carving    and    monumental    brasses, 


standing  amid  grand  old  trees.  I  fear  he 
would  have  spent  great  part  of  his  time 
in  admiring  and  enjoying,  the  structure: 
in  sitting  on  a  gravestone  outside  and  look- 
ing at  it :  in  walking  up  and  down  inside 
it :  and  the  like.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  feature  in  his  life.  It  is  much  safer 
and  better  that  he  has  been  spared  that 
temptation,  llie  grand  building,  of  course, 
has  fallen  to  somebody  who  does  not  care 
for  it  at  all.  In  a  former  age,  there  was  a 
barrister  who  would  have  keenly  enjoyed 
being  made  a  judge.  Probably  no  man 
ever  made  a  judge  would  have  delighted 
so  much  in  the  little  accessories  of  that 
eminent  position:  the  curious  garb,  and 
the  variea  dignity  wherewith  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  are  surrounded.  How 
tremendously  set  up  he  would  have  been 
if  he  could  once  have  sentenced  a  man  to 
be  hanged  I  The  writer  was  present  when 
the  name  of  that  person  was  suggested  to 
an  individual  who  could  have  made  him 
what  he  wished  to  be.  That  individual 
was  asked  whether  he  might  not  do*  That 
individual  did  not  open  his  lips ;  but  ho 
shook  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side, 
several  times.  For  thus  goes  on  this 
world. 

Probably  most  human  beings  now  and 
then  have  short  glimpses  of  cheerfulness 
and  light-heartedness,  which  make  them 
think  how  much  more  and  better  might 
be  made  of  this  life.  You  have  seen  a 
charming  scene,  bathed  in  a  glorious  sun- 
shine ;  and  you  have  thought.  Now,  it 
might  always  be  like  this.  Sometimes 
there  comes  a  hopefulness  of  spirit  in ' 
which  all  difficulties  and  perplexities  van- 
ish :  in  which  every  thing  seems  delight- 
ful and  all  creatures  good.  Tins  is  the 
potential  of  happiness  in  man.  Of  course, 
It  is  seldom  reached,  and  never  for  long. 
Most  people  are  more  familiar  with  the 
converse  case,  in  which  every  thing  looks 
dark  and  amiss  :  the  season  of  perplexity, 
despondency,  depression.  Probably  this 
comes  many  times  more  frequently  than 
the  other.  Let  me  say,  my  reader,  that 
wo  know  the  reason  why. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  needful  to  our  en- 
joyment of  many  things  that  we  should 
fancy  any  connection  between  ourselves 
and  them.  You  read  a  pleasant  story, 
and  like  it,  without  fancying  yourself  its 
hero  or  heroine.  Never  in  vour  life,  per- 
haps, have  you  spent  a  week  in  a  house 
like  Bracebridge  Hall ;  and  you  are  never 
likely  to  do  that.    Yet  you  enjoy  the  sun- 
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shiny  volnrae ;  and  you  thank  its  author 
for  many  hours  of  quiet,  thoughtful  en- 
joyment, for  which  you  felt  the  bietter. 
And  indeed,  much  of  what  is  pleasing  and' 
beautiful  you  enjoy  most  when  you  never 
think  of  it  in  relation  to  yourself.  Take 
the  most  pleasing  development  of  human 
comeliness :  which  is  doubtless  in  the  case 
of  young  women.  Let  it  be  admitted 
.that  there  are  few  thmgs  more  pleasing 
and  interesting  to  the  rightly  constituted 
mind,  than  the  sight  of  sweet  girlish  faces 
and  graceful  girlish  forms,  and  the  tones 
of  the  pleasant  voices  that  generally  go 
with  them.  But  there  is  no  doubt  earth- 
ly, that  in  grave  middle  age  you  have 
much  more  real  pleasure  in  these  things 
than  in  feverish  youth.  Let  us  suppose, 
my  reader,  that  you  are  a  man  in  years. 
Those  who  were  young  girls  in  your  day, 
are  middle-aged  women  now:  they  are 
past.  But  you  look  with  the  kindest  in- 
terest, and  your  middle-aged  wife  does  so 
too,  at  the  fair  young  faces  of  another 
generation.  A  young  lad  is  eager  to 
commend  himself  to  the  notice  and  admi- 
ration of  these  agreeable  human  beings. 
He  is  filled  with  bitter  enmity  at  other 
lads  more  successful  than  himself  in  gain- 
ing their  favor.  His  whole  state  of  mind, 
in  the  circumstances,  leads  him  into  a 
host  of  absurdities  :  the  contemplative 
mind  sees  him  in  the  light  of  an  ass. 
Now,  you  are  bevond  and  above  all  these 
things.  You  loot  with  pure  pleasure  and 
kindness  at  the  fairest  beings  of  God's 
creation.  And  you  look  at  the  &ir  sight  and 
enjoy  it,  as  yon  look  at  Ben  Lomond  or  at 
tho  setting  sun,  without  the  faintest  wish 


to  make  it  your  own.  It  is  the  entire  ab* 
sence  of  personal  interest  that  makes  your 
interest  so  pleasant  and  so  unmingled 
with  any  disagreeable  feeling.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  read  in  a  religious  biography 
a  statement  made  by  a  very  clever  and 
good  man,  about  a  certain  beautiful  girl 
called  away  in  early  youth.  ^'I  found 
myself,"  he  said,  ^^  looking  at  her  with  an 
interest  for  which  I  could  not  account." 
Was  that  unsophisticated  simplicity  real  ? 
Not  able  to  account  for  the  interest  with 
which  you  look  at  a  pleasant  sight  I  I 
think  it  might  be  accounted  for.  Though 
indeed  when  we  go  to  first  principles  we 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  logical  explana- 
tion. In  strictness  you  may  not  be  able 
to  say  why  the  tear  comes  to  your  eye 
when  you  look  at  a  number  of  little  chil- 
dren and  think  what  is  before  them.  In 
strictness  you  may  not  be  able  to  say  why 
it  was  that  so  mahy  people  found  them- 
selves shedding  tears,  on  a  day  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  when  they  saw  the  crown 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  certain  young 
girl,  who  in  after  years  was  destined  to 
gain  the  love  of  most  hearts  in  Britain  as 
the  best  of  queens.  Yet  a  great  many 
thoughtful  persons  have  recorded  that 
they  were  affected  alike,  in  beholding  that 
si^ht.  So  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing in  the  sight  to  awaken  the  emotion. 
These  are  the  things  of  which  the  wri- 
ter thought,  in  the  circumstances  already 
set  out.  Probably  it  has  made  you  sleepy 
to  read  all  this.  It  had  the  contrary  efiect 
to  write  it :  for  when  the  writer  at  length 
wearily  sought  his  couch,  he  could  not 
sleep  at  alL  A.  K.  H.  B. 


Prom   th«  Dnblln   UnlTeralty   Magailno. 


ICELANDIC      LORE      AND      SCENERY.* 


The  history  of  exploration  has  gener- 
ally been  the  record  of  enterprises  under- 
taken in  the  immediate  interests  of  com- 

^Iceland:  Us Scensa and Sagag.  BySABiinBAB- 
]iro-Gouu>»  M.A.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  k  Co. 
XtcUersfirom  Eigh  Latitwiea ;  being  some  account  of 
a  voyage  in  i?ie  schooner  -  yacht  Ibam,  85  o.m.,  to 
Iceland,  Jan  Mayen,  and  Spitzbergen,  in  1856.  By 
Lord  DmrriBiM.    London :  John  Murray. 
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merce  or  of  science.  A  new,  and  appar- 
ently as  powerful  an  impulse  to  penetrate 
remote  and  nnvisited  regions  operates  up 
on  an  adventurous  class  of  Englishmen  in 
these  days,  and  society  is  reaping  no  in- 
considerable benefit  from  their  unprompt- 
ed expeditions.  Mainly  for  the  pleasure 
found  in  the  excitement  o(  travel  do  these 
restless  and  daring  spirits  work  their  dif- 
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ficolt  way  up  to  the  sonrces  of  old  Father 
Nile,  or  make  a  call  upon  the  amiable 
King  of  Dahomey,  or  cross  the  African 
continent  in  the  track, of  Livingston  or  of 
Anderson,  or  traverse  the  arid  wastes  of 
Australia,  or  venture  into  the  habitats  of 
jealous  Daimios.  Little  need  now  to  or- 
ganize governmental  exploring  parties,  or 
even  to  furnish  the  volunteers  of  this 
hazardous  service  with  funds.  The  only 
thing  they  would  perhaps  stipulate  for, 
were  it  possible  to  obtain  it,  would  be  a 
"  safe  conduct."  Savage  sovereigns,  how- 
ever, would  no  more  respect  our  parch- 
ment than  certain  religious  monarchs,  in 
Reformation  times,  were  wont  to  do  their 
own  guarantees  of  a  like  nature.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  physical  strength,  as  also  for 
the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
young  men  of  our  nation,  that  when  the 
stereotyped  European  tours  have  become 
insipid,  they  are  not  intimidated  by  dis- 
tance or  the  perils  of  the  unknown.  The 
Americans  and  French  have  not  been 
wanting  in  this  spirit;  but  it  is  now  al- 
most wholly  left  to  ourselves,  for  the  for- 
mer have  enough  to  engage  them  at  home, 
and  the  latter  lack  the  stamina  for  that 
^'  knocking  about"  which  is  a  Briton's  best 
tonic 

The  best  by  far  of  .modem  sketches  of 
travel  are  the  delightful  Letters  from 
JERgh  Latitttdes  of  Lord  Dufierin,  and  Mr. 
Baring-Gould's  extremely  interesting  Ice- 
land and  its  Sagas,  We  couple  these 
volumes  together,  and  describe  both  as 
recent,  (although  the  former,  with  strict 
reference  to  time  of  publication,  may  not 
seem  to  warrant  us  in  doing  so,)  because 
Lord  Dufferin's  work  did  not  pass  away 
with  the  ephemera  of  its  season,  but  is 
still  read  with  avidity.    Between  its  ap- 

Eearance  and  that  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould  s 
ook  no  other  important  contribution  has 
been  made  to  the  literature  of  Icelandic 
travel ;  and  these  two  volumes,  placed  in 
comparison,  and  as  the  complement  each 
of  the  other,  present  a  bright  and  forcible 

Eicture  of  the  quamt  inhabitants  of  the 
istoric  island  as  they  are  found  at  the 
present  hour,  but  little  changed  for  cen- 
turies, the  same  grave  and  serious  race, 
intelligent,  animated  on  subjects  which 
interest  them,  virtuous,  strictly  attentive 
to  religious  and  domestic  duties,  fond  of 
their  Sagas,  industrious,  and  hospitable  in 
a  marked  degree.  Our  interest  in  these 
Icelanders  has  so  much  increased,  indeed, 
einoB  Lord  Dufrerin  revived  our  recoUeo- 


tion  of  their  ancient  lore,  and  bore  testi* 
mony  to  their  many  good  and  pleasant 
qualities,  that  henceforward  the  port  of 
Reykjavik  may  be  expected  to  stand 
among  those  which  our  yachtsmen  are 
pretty  sure  to  visit  in  their  more  ambitious 
cruises.  Every  British  gentleman-sailor 
— those  modern  Vikings,  roving  the  seas 
in  search  of  adventure — stands  indebted 
to  the  noble  brother  of  their  craft  who  has 
mapped  their  pathway  to  these  coasts, 
and  who  left  behind  him  a  remembrance 
of  English  courage  and  courtesy  such  as 
will  secure  for  his  successors  a  hearty 
welcome. 

Iceland  is  not  an  inviting  region  to  the 
dandy  order  of  tourists ;  but  the  excite- 
ments of  its  scenery  and  life  are  novel, 
and  possess  strong  attractions  for  the  per- 
son imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  traveL 
Though  during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
several  travelers  have  described  its  sights 
and  customs  with  rare  power,  no  one  of 
them  saw  as  much,  or  has  sketched  what 
he  saw  so  vividly,  as  the  last  two  writers 
on  the  island  and  its  people. 

All  who  purpose  visiting  this  country 
of  ancient  erudition,  oriental  ceremony, 
and  unsophisticated  hospitality,  will  find 
these  books,  in  fact,  his  best  guides. 
Some  Grimr  or  Sigurdr.must  be  engaged 
— some  Icelandic  student  home  on  a  visit 
to  his  parents  from  Copenhagen  —  to 
conduct  the  traveler  over  the  roadless 
wastes ;  but  his  English  volumes  will  tell 
him  what  to  visit,  and  when,  and  how ; 
and  instinict  him,  moreover,  in  that  sort 
of  knowledge  respecting  the  region  to  bo 
visited  which  the  British  tourist  likes  to 
obtain  beforehand — how  far,  namely,  his 
£  s,  d.  ought  to  go.  Difficult  as  the  tran- 
sit across  Iceland  is,  the  expense  is  trifling. 
It  can  be  done  under  a  guinea  and  a  hatf 
a  day,  according  to  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  the 
purchase  of  horses  included. 

Lord  Dufferin,  let  us  say,  once  for  all, 
is  a  model  for  authors  of  his  class.  He  is 
always  good-humored ;  never  lugubrious 
over  his  privations.  Tlie  difficulties  and 
mishaps  which  will  occur  in  the  best-reg- 
ulated scheme  of  travel,  he  never  mag- 
nifies. He  is  from  first  to  last  in  good 
spirits.  He  went  to  the  northern  seas  to 
enjoy  himself,  and  was  resolved  not  to  bo 
disappointed.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  of  a 
somewhat  graver  mood,  but  equally  pleas- 
ant and  companionable.  Lord  Dufferin 
seems  to  have  been  as  gay  and  light-heart- 
ed when  threading  his  way  through  the 
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broken  ice  of  Spitzbergen,  with  the  pos- 
sibili^  that  at  any  moment  the  delicate 
Foam  might  be  "scrnnched"  between 
two  masses  of  the  floating  material,  as 
when  dancing  with  the  modest  and  most 
natural  Icelandic  belles  to  the  liveliest 
measures,  on  board  the  Reme  Ilortense. 
In  the  dramatis  personcB'  of  his  traveling 
company  he  seems  to  have  been  more  for- 
tnnate  than  Mr.  Baring-Gould. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould  learned  the  mythic 
origin  of  the  island  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  abbe  of  Reykjavik.  The  good 
priest  manifestly  sympathizes  with  the 
banish  account,  and  hates  the  country 
with  a  whole  heart.  Only  the  conviction 
that  duty  requires  him  to  stay  reconciles 
him  to  the  dreary  existence  he  is  con- 
demned to  lead.  "After  the  creation," 
says  the  fable,  which  the  abbe  rehearsed 
with  unction,  "Satan  was  rather  taken 
aback,  and  he  thought  within  himself, 
*  I'll  see  now  what  I  can  do !'  So  he 
toiled  at  creation,  and,  lo  \  he  turned  out 
Iceland.  .  .  .  All  is  terrible  and 
gloomy;  you  are  reminded  again  and 
again  of  the  scenes  in  Dante's  '  Inferno.' 
The  land  is  magnificent,  too,  for  there 
still  lingers  raajestv  about  the  handiwork 
of  the  ikllen  angel."  This  myth  express- 
es the  traveler's  feelings  forcibly,  unless 
he  be  an  extra-enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
grand  and  awful,  after  he  has  gazed  until 
his  sight  fails  at  those  huge,  naked,  mo- 
notonous mountains,  alp  on  alp,  tier  over 
tier,  of  perpetual  snow — those  enormous 
fields  of  ice,  sometimes  in  glistening  motion 
— ^those  fierce  volcanic  eflforts  still  in  prog^ 
ress — ^those  splendid  cascades,  almost  Ni- 
agaras —  those  capricious  boiling  springs 
— those  extraordinary  mud  jets,  casting 
forth  mire  to  a  considerable  elevation 
in  the  midst  of  broad  swamps — those 
chasms  unparagoned — ^those  rivers  of  lava 
and  caves  profound.  From  such  dismal 
scenes  and  vast  and  grotesque  objects 
have  poets  derived  their  conception  of  the 
regions  infernal.  Tasso,  for  example, 
when  introducing  Pluto's  speech  to  the 
assembled  Tartarean  deities,  may  almost 
be  supposed  to  have  just  returned  from  a 
Tisit  to  the  chaotic  and  volcanic  scenery 
of  Iceland: 

**  Now  the  hoarse  notes  of  Tart'ruB'  trump  re- 
sound, 
Calling  the  dwellers  of  th'  eternal  shades. 
The  spacious  caverns  tremble  all  around, 

And  the  dark  air  an  echo  loud  pervades. 
Kot  such  a  crash  the  thunderbolt  proclaims, 


When  from  on  high  it  falls,  involved  in 

flames; 
Nor  such  a  shock  distinguishes  the  birth 
Of  pent-up  vapors  bursting  from  the  earth. 

"  The  ^ods  of  the  abyss  in  groups  appear, 
Umting  round  about  the  portals  great. 
How  strange  and  horrible  those  mrms  of 
fear, 
And  in  their  eyes  gleam  terror,  death,  and 
fatel 
Some   with  the  hoof  impress  the  honid 

strand ; 
And  snakes  for  hair  o^er  human  brows  ex- 
pand; 
While  in  their  rear  a  monstrous  tail  they 

piy» 

Which  like  a  lash  involve  they,  or  unply. 

**  Here  thousand  filthy  harpies  we  might  view, 

And  thousand  centaurs,  sphinx,  and  gor- 

gons  pale ; 

And  Scyllas,  that  voracious  bark,  not  few,' 

Hydras  and  hissing  pythons  without  fail ; 

Chimeras  black,  which  vomit  sparks  of  fire, 

Fierce  Polyphcmi  and  Geryons  dire ; 

And  novel  monsters  no  more  known  or  seen. 

Mix'd  in  their  aspects,  and  confused  in  mier  • 


''like  sulphurous  vapors  and  inflamed,  that 
rise 
From  Mongibello,  like  their  stench  and 
sound. 
Such  now  his  breath  and  beastly  mouth 
devise. 
Where  just  such  stench,  and  just  such 
flames  abound. 
His  voice  the  bark  of  Cerberus  restrained. 
And  Hydra  silenced  by  the  sound  remained ; 
Cocytus  paused,  and  the  abysses  broke 
Into  loud  echoings,  as  thus  he  spoke." 

Iceland  is  not  only  unearthly  from  its 
extraordinary  natural  objects  and  phenom- 
ena, but  its  desolation  appals  the  travel- 
er. If  monsters  there  were  ever  here, 
they  are  no  more  known  or  seen.  Stones 
every  where  occupy  those  plains  which 
the  ice  has  spared.  Throughout  the  entire 
island  there  is  not  a  single  road-way.  Mr. 
Baring -Gould  mentions  a  river  which 
rolls  ror  two  hundred  miles,  until  it  fiills 
into  a  frightful  chasm,  and  along  whose 
course  there  are  only  in  all  ten  dwellings. 
The  want  of  roads  is  not  compensated  by 
villages,  farmsteads,  or  settlements  of  any 
kind.  The  tourist — if  we  are  to  speak  of 
Iceland.now  as  included  within  our  range 
of  summer  travel — ^must  grope  his  way 
from  one  desert  to  another  by  such  assist- 
ance as  certain  rude  marks  afibrd ;  pyra- 
mids of  stone,  it  may  be,  or  heaps  of  turf, 
or  more  sunply,  a  few  pieces  of  atone 
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•  placed  upon  some  dight  elevation,  in  a 
manner  evidently  artificial.  These  are 
the  only  landmarks ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that,  for  a  long  time,  the  traveler  will 
have  any  other.  The  "  forests,"  at  least, 
are  not  difficult  to  penetrate,  seeing  that 
they  consist  merely  of  low  beech  coppices, 
never  more  than  twelve  feet  high.  There 
is  one  tree  in  the  country,  which,  if  the 
Icelanders  were  tree  -  worshipers,  would, 
from  its  magnitude,  certainly  receive 
their  homage.  It  is  a  mountain-ash  at 
Arkureyri,  which  towers  to  the  magnifi- 
cent height,  for  Iceland,  of  twenty-six  feet, 
and  has  seats  placed  round  it  by  way  of 
tribute  to  its  smgular  majesty.  The  isl- 
and, moreover,  severely  tries  the  blood 
of  a  sedentary  Englishman.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  at  Reylgavik  is 
at  freezing  point.  Let  the  adventurous 
traveler,  in  search  of  the  picture8C|ue, 
ascend,  however,  some  of  the  iiigher  hills, 
and  he  will  find  that  Reykjavik  was  an 
oven  compared  with  his  present  situation. 
The  Icelanders,  of  course,  do  not  suffer 
from  the  cold  in  like  measure.  When, 
on  one  occasion,  Mr.  Baring  -  Gould  had 
put  on  a  fur  coat  and  a  pea-jacket,  he 
found  the  field-workers  making  hay,  the 
women  without  their  bodices,  the  men  in 
their  drawers. 

The  Icelanders  are  a  devout  people, 
though  their  attendance  at  church  is  not 
exemplary.  They  still  retain  in  their  rit- 
ual a  few  practices  of  the  old  religion,  and 
have  altars,  crucifixes,  pictures,  and  can- 
dles. A  portion  of  the  service  is  in  Latin ; 
but  the  people,  for  the  most  part,  under- 
stand that  language.  Crime,  says  Lord 
Dufferin,  is  unknown — they  have  neither 
prison,  gallows,  soldier,  nor  police.  What 
a  paradise  I  This,  surely,  is  the  model 
state  of  the  peace  party — ^let  them  emi- 
grate to  it  in  a  boay,  and  who  shall  fret 
at  their  departure!  But  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  does  not  quite  support  Lord  Duf- 
ferin here.  He  quotes  statistics,  showing 
that  crime  has  a  lodgment  even  in  this 
primitive  region.  Suicide  occurs  occasion- 
ally, though  there  is  nothing  to  cause 
brain-excitement  where  the  competitions 
of  a  highly -developed  state  ol  society 
never  intrude.  It  is  not  quite  correct, 
either,  to  say  that  the  Icelanders  l)ave  no 
police,  since  there  is  one  policeman— one 
only — at  Reykjavik,  who  is  invested  with 
a  majesty  of  authority  such  as  no  blue- 
coat  in  any  other  land  possesses.  Bis  ba- 
ton is  a  species  of  scepter,  and  his  frown 


almost  that  of  a  god.  The  law  of  mar- 
riage in  Iceland,  asain,  may  e  apply  a  hint 
to  reformers  of  tiie  English  Divorce  Court, 
which  is  now  acknowledged  to  require 
some  little  amendment.  When  an  Ice- 
landic couple  deliberately  make  up  their 
minds  that  they  can  not  agree,  and  will 
not  live  a  cat-and-dog  life,  tney  come  be- 
fore the  Danish  governor  to  get  the  knot 
matrimonial  severed.  This  functionary, 
after  receiving  the  application,  refers  tlie 
parties  back,  to  put  in  their  period  of  pro- 
nation, which  is  fixed  at  three  years.  If 
at  the  end  of  that  period  they  are  of  the 
same  mind,  the  divorce  is  pronounced, 
and  each  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  Lord 
Dufferin's  book  is  his  detailed  and  pictur- 
esque description  of  the  extraordinary 
plain  of  Thingvalla.  Among  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  island  this  alone  would  be 
worth  going  to  Iceland  to  see.  After  an 
hour's  gradual  ascent  through  a  pictur- 
esque ravine  the  travelers  came  upon  an 
immense  plateau  of  lava — every  thing  is 
lava  in  Iceland,  even  the  houses  are  built 
of  it  wheriB  wood  is  not  used  —  which 
stretched  away  for  miles  like  a  stony  lake. 
The  minutest  patch  of  verdure  would  have 
been  a  relief  to  the  eye,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  to  be  seen.  Over  this  des- 
ert the  party  struggled  slowly,  for  the 
horses  could  only  go  at  a  foot  pace — when 
lo !  they  are  arrested  suddenly  by  a  pre- 
cipitous chasm,  beyond  which  lies  a  ten- 
miles-broad,  sunlit,  beautiful  plot,  beyond 
which,  again,  the  mountninous  and  barren 
region  begins.  This  plain  is  sunk  to  a 
lower  level  of  a  hundred  feet  than  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  covered  in  great 
measure  with  birch  brushwood.  So  extra- 
ordinary a  depression  is  due  to  some  ma- 
jestic commotion  of  nature,  which  must 
have  taken  place  long  ere  time  began. 
Here,  in  this  marvelous  oasis,  the  ancient 
Icelandic  parliament  was  wont  to  meet. 
At  a  period  when  despotism  was  universal 
in  Europe,  this  plain  saw  a  free  legislature 
regularly  assemole  to  regulate  the  afilairs 
of  the  young  republic,  and  to  this  hour 
the  precincts  of  its  Commons  House  are 
distinctly  traceable.  '*  By  a  freak  of  na- 
ture, as  the  subsiding  plain  cracked  and 
shivered  into  twenty  thousand  fissures,  an 
irregular  oval  area,  of  about  two  hundred 
feet  by  fifty,  was  left  almost  entirely  sor- 
ronndcd  by  a  cfevice  so  deep  and  broad 
as  to  be  utterly  impassable — at  one  ex- 
tremity alone  a  scanty  causeway  connect- 
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^  ed  it  with  the  adjoining  level,  and  Allow- 
ed of  access  to  its  interior."  It  was  in 
this  natural  fortress — fit  council-chamber 
for  a  free  and  vigorous  people — that  the 
earlier  constitution-makers  of  Iceland  held 
their  "Thine,"  or  parliament.  From  an 
elevation  in  the  center  called  the  "Hill  of 
Laws,"  tho  decisions  of  the  bonders  wore 
proclaimed ;  and  "  to  this  day,  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  place  of  meeting,  may  be 
seen  the  three  hummocks  where  sat  in 
state  the  chiefs  and  judges  of  the  land." 
For  three  hundred  years  did  the  Iceland- 
er maintain  his  independence.  Undis- 
turbed by  the  distractions  of  war,  genera- 
tion after  generation  Jived  in  a  rude  and 
yet  sufficient  comfort.  Political  wisdom 
grew  imder  the  salutary  influence  of  lib- 
erty, and  a  literature  was  created  which 
for  variety  and  interest  nothbg  cotem- 
poraneous  in  Europe  equaled.  In  1761 
the  Icelandic  nobles  quarreling  among 
themselves,  their  island  fell  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Norwegian  sovereign,  and  from 
thence  passed  eventually  to  Denmark. 
With  this  dependence  their  literature  lost 
it9  tone,  and  their  intellectual  caliber  was 
lessened.  They  ceased  to  bo  a  people 
singular  by  reason  of  their  erudition  and 
moral  worth,  and  remained  in  Uiis  pros- 
trate condition  until  the  Reformation  re- 
vived in  a  measure  their  ancient  glory. 
As  early  as  1530  a  prmting-press  was  in- 
troduced, and  immediately  set  to  work  on 
the  productions  of  native  genius.  The 
Icelander  had  formerly  an  uncommon 
aptitude  for  mastering  foreign  tongues, 
which,  indeed,  is  in  some  measure  char- 
acteristic of  the  population  of  the  island 
to  the  present  day ;  and  translations  into 
Icelandic  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Pope 
were  among  the  first  of  their  efforts  in 
this  direction.  A  newspaper,  at  present 
printed  at  Reykjavik,  is  a  very  respectable 
article  in  point  of  typography ;  and  Ice- 
landic youths  carry  off  the  prizes  of  intel- 
lectual superiority  at  Copenhagen. 

Still,  Iceland  is  a  country  upon  which 
lehabod  is  written.  Its  literary  interest 
for  us  consists  exclusively  in  its  traditions, 
and  such  memorials  (and  they  are  numer- 
ous) of  its  old  mental  triumphs  as  have 
survived  the  wasting  hand  of  time.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  at  the  same  time,  that 
so  much  of  the  old  spmt  and  tastes  have 
descended  through  several  centuries,  which 
may  be  called  the  dark  ages  of  Icelandic 
history,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  trav- 
sler  now  almost  as  soon  as  he  sets  foot  in 


the  capital.  The  true  Icelander  is  even 
to-day  marked  by  a  bearing  which  comes 
of  his  descent  from  the  old  poets,  fiction- 
ists,  and  historians  of  his  country.  Among 
the  agriculturists,  who  live  with  difficulty, 
reaiing  their  scanty  stock  of  cattle  on  the 
little  tun  which  surrounds  their  farms, 
books  are  invariably  found,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
ing-Gould gives  the  following  list  of  those 
he  saw  in  the  house  of  a  small  farmer : 
"  A  bible,  a  prayer-book,  the  sermons  of  * 
an  Icelandic  bishop,  a  book  of  Icelandic 
botany,  Latin  moral  maxims  in  MS.,  and 
parts  of  Ancient  Transactions  of  the  Al- 
thing, with  a  complete  cabinet  of  Sasjas." 
In  one  of  his  nappiest  passages  Lord 
Dufferin  thus  speaks  of  the  former  intel- 
lectual distinctions  of  this  erudite  people : 

"Indeed,  so  much  more  accustomed  did 
they  get  to  use  their  heads  than  their  hands, 
that  if  an  Icelander  were  injured  he  often 
avenged  himself,  not  by  cutting  the  throat  of 
his  antagonist,  but  by  ridiculing  him  in  some  . 
pasquinade.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  did  both; 
and  when  the  Kin^  of  Denmark  maltreats  the 
crew  of  an  Icelandic  vessel  shipwrecked  on  his 
coast,  their  indignant  count^men  send  the 
barbarous  monarch  word,  that  by  way  of  re- 
prisal, they  intend  making  as  many  lampoons 
on  him  as  there  are  promontories  in  his  do- 
minions. Almost  all  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
manuscripts  are  Icelandic;  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  com-ts  of  the  north  were  conducted 
by  Icelandic  diplomatists  ;  the  earliest  topo- 
graphical survey  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
was  Icelandic;  the  cosmogony  of  the  Odin 
relifirion  was  formulated,  and  its  doctrinal 
traditions  and  ritual  reduced  to  a  system, 
b^  Icelandic  archsologists ;  and  the  first 
historical  composition  ever  written  by  any 
European  in  the  vernacular,  was  the  prod- 
uct of  Icelandic  genius.  The  title  ot  this 
important  work  is  The  Heimskringla ;  or^ 
World-circle,  [this  being  the  first  word  which 
catches  the  eye  on  opening  the  MS.]  and  its 
author  svas  Snorro  Sturleson  I  It  consists  of 
an  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  Norwegian 
kings,  from  mythic  times  down  to  about  a.d. 
1150,  that  is  to  say,  a  few  years  before  the 
death  of  our  own  Henry  II.,  but  detailed  by 
the  old  Sagaman  with  so  much  art  and  clever- 
ness as  almost  to  combine  the  dramatic  power 
of  Macaulay  with  Clarcndon^s  delicate  deline- 
ation of  character,  and  tho  charming  loquacity 
of  3Ir.  Pepys.  His  stirring  sea-fights,  his  ten- 
der love-stories,  and  delightful  bits  of  domes- 
tic gossip,  are  really  inimitable — ^you  actually 
live  with  the  people  he  brings  upon  the  stage, 
as  intimately  as  you  do  with  Falstafi',  Percy, 
or  Prince  Hal — and  there  is  something  in  the 
bearing  of  those  old  heroic  figures,  who  form 
his  dramatis  perBona,  so  grand  and  noble,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  stoiy  of  their  ear^ 
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nest  BtiiTii)^  lives  withont  a  feeling  of  almost 
passionate  interest — an  effect  which  no  tale 
frozen  up  in  the  monkish  Latin  of  the  Saxon 
annalists  has  ever  produced  upon  me." 

Among  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  admirably 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  phenomena  of 
which  he  was  witness,  we  find  no  parallel 
for  the  account  of  the  Valley  of  bmoke, 
given  by  Henderson,  who  visited  the  isl- 
and in  1814  and  1815,  long  before  Ida 
PfeifTer  traversed  it,  or  the  Alpine  Club 
came  into  vogue.  We  prefer  reading  his 
report  to  being  present  with  the  writer  to 
ahare  the  spectacle : 

"  We  proceeded  to  the  Tungu-hvezar.  As 
the  wind  blew  the  smoke  directly  upon  us,  it 
was  not  without  some  danger  that  we  ap- 
proached them.  Having  cautiously  leaped 
over  a  rivulet  of  boiling  water,  I  took  my  sta- 
tion in  front  of  the  springs ;  but  ere  I  was 
aware,  I  was  nearly  suffocated  with  hot  and 
dense  vapors,  which  so  closely  surrounded  me 
that  I  could  neither  see  my  companion  nor  how 
to  make  my  escape  from  the  spot  on  which  I 
stood.  At  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards 
before  me  roared  no  fewer  than  sixteen  boil- 
ing cauldrons,  the  contents  of  which,  raised  in 
broken  columns  of  various  heights,  were  splash- 
ing about  the  margins,  and  ran  with  great  im- 
petuosity in  numberless  streamlets  down  the 
precipice  on  which  the  springs  are  situate. 
What  augmented  the  irksomeness  of  my  situa- 
tion was  the  partial  darkness  in  which  the 
whole  tract  was  enveloped,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of 
the  terrifying  operations  that  were  going  on 
L afore  me.  After  the  wind  had  somewhat 
abated,  the  vapors  began  to  ascend  more  per- 
pendicularly, and  I  again  discovered  my  com- 
panion, who  was  in  no  small  degree  concerned 
about  my  safety." 

Another  very  striking  spectacle  de- 
scribed by  Henderson  was  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  snn  at  midnight, 
and  tne  scene,  for  which  no  parallel  is 
found  in  the  observation  of  later  writers, 
must  have  been  inexpressibly  grand  and 
magical: 

"  Close  by,  toward  the  west,  lay  the  Trolla- 
kyikia,  or  '  Giant's  Church,'  an  ancient  volca- 
no, the  walls  of  whose  crater  rose  in  a  very 
fantastic  manner  into  the  atmosphere,  while 
the  lower  regions  were  entirely  covered  with 
snow ;  to  the  south  and  east  stretched  an  im- 
mense impenetrable  waste,  enlivened  on  the 
one  hand  by  a  number  of  lakes,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance by  vast  ice  mountains,  whose  ^lass  sur- 
&ce,  receiving  the  rays  of  the  midnight  sun, 
commnnicated  a  golden  tinge  to  the  surround- 
ing  atmosphere,  while  toward  the  north  the 
long  bay  of  Hmtafiord  ^dually  opened  into 
the  ocean.    Here  the  king  of  day,  like  a  vast 


globe  of  fire,  stretched  his  scepter  over  the 
realms  of  night,  divested  indeed  of  his  splen- 
dor, but  more  interesting,  because  more  sub- 
ject to  view.  The  singing  of  swans  on  the 
neighboring  lakes  added  to  the  novelty  of  the 
scene." 

There  is  bat  one  spot  in  Iceland  where 
the  magnificence  of  nature  is  marred  by 
the  tradition  of  an  awful  catastrophe. 
More  than  the  tradition,  indeed,  inter- 
feres with  a  contemplation  of  the  inde- 
scribable majesty  of  tlie  scene.  Evidences 
of  a  disaster  which  figures  prominently  in 
Icelandic  history  are  spread  around.  The 
desolation  is  not  that  of  a  pre-Adamite 
disturbance :  signs  of  its  being  compara- 
tively recent  appear.  It  is  clear  also  that 
it  involved  mankind  in  its  ravages.  A  few 
patches  of  pasture  ground  struggle  up 
through  the  intermingled  lavas,  indicating 
that  the  destructive  agent  did  not  wreak 
its  vengeance  upon  the  present  generation ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  but  a  short  time  since 
1783,  and  the  story  of  the  great  ruin  is 
almost  as  fresh  as  if  it  happened  yesterday. 
About  fifty  miles  back  from  the  sea  the 
borders  are  reached  of  the  region  known 
as  the  Skapta  Yt)ka],  which  numan  foot 
has  never  traversed.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment have  mapped  out  the  island  with  a 
minuteness  exceeding  the  ordnance  survey 
of  Ireland,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  penetrate  this  desert  space  of  close  on 
four  hundred  miles  square.  It  was  in  the 
year  mentioned  that  the  Skapta  Yoknl 
quaked,  and  burst,  and  obscured,  and  de- 
vastated the  island.  In  the  beginning  of 
June  the  voloanic  agency  began  to  exhibit 
itself,  and  a  preliminary  explosion  covered 
the  sea  with  pumice  to  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  spring  ships 
were  delayed  in  their  course,  and  the  erup- 
tions continued  for  months  on  the  vastest 
scale.  A  whirlwind  of  sulphurous  ashes 
swept  over  the  countrj^,  empoisoning  the 
food  of  man  and  beast.  The  lava  tore  the 
turf  before,  rolling  downwards  in  a  stream 
that  has  been  computed  variously  at  from 
fifty  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth, 
to  forty  in  lengUi  and  seven  in  breadth. 
In  the  huge  valley  of  Skapta  the  lava  is 
five  hundred  feet  thick,  and  its  general 
depth  on  the  plain  which  is  covered,  one 
hundred  feet.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the 
always  narrow  area  of  Icelandic  pasturage 
were  destroyed.  Volcanic  dust  was  per- 
ceptible even  in  the  Faroe  Islands.  Famine 
and  pestilence  succeeded,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  nine  thousand  men,  twenty- 
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eight  thousand  horses,  eleven  thousand 
cattle,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand sheep,  peiished.  One  who  visited  the 
island^bout  the  opening  of  the  century  par* 
ticularly  mentions  a  greater  degree  of  grav- 
ity in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  an 
aversion  to  gay  amusements,  which  re- 
sulted from  this  event.  This  somber  de- 
meanor, however,  would  seem  to  have 


worn  off;  for  both  Lord  Dufferin  and  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  fbund  the  people  as  fond  of 
a  little  rational  sport  as  the  men  of  any 
other  nation.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
permanent  *'  revival "  of  religion  was  the 
consequence  of  this  visitation;  for  in 
Reykjavik,  as  elsewhere,  the  majority 
among  the  congregations  which  assemble 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday  are  females. 


from   th«    London   Qnartorlj, 
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IN      POLAND.* 


The  Treaty  of  Vienna  is  in  everybody's 
mouth  just  now.  We  have  been  told 
ovec  and  over  again  that  it  is  the  only 
possible  basis  for  diplomatic  action  of  anv 
Kind;  and  on  this  very  ground  botn 
parties  have  been  urging  the  uselessness 
of  "the  joint  proposals,"  because  (say 
both)  the  Poles  want  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  treaty  contemplated 
for  them.  What  does  the  Treaty  of  Vien- 
na lay  down,  which  makes  it  such  a  con- 
venient engine  in  the  hands  of  statesmen, 
anxious  on  the  one  hand  to  do  nothing 
which  may  "  endanger  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope," and  on  the  other  to  satisfy  our 
natural  impatience  at  the  piecemeal  de- 
struction of  a  gallant  nation  ?  This  ques- 
tion we  shall  briefly  answer,  and  then  say 
a  few  words  upon  the  "situation,"  as 
affected  by  considerations  of  race  and  early 
history. 

And,  first,  the  treaty  recognized  in  the 
fullest  manner  both  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land and  the  provinces^  and  it  made  dif- 
ferent provisions  in  regard  to  these  re- 
spectively. The  kingdom  was  the  last 
annexation :  Poland  was  gradually  strip- 
ped, the  kingdom,  or,  as  it  used  to  be 
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'  called,  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  not, 
having  been  finally  appropriated  till  1795, 
after  the  unfortunate  rising  under  Kos* 
ciusko  and  the  storming  oi  Warsaw  by 
Suwaroff. 

It  would  seem  that  in  1815  the  great 
powers  were  struck  with  sudden  remorse 
m  respect  to  Poland  and  her  wrongs. 
At  the  very  moment  that  they  were 
solemnly  delivering  over  her  provinces 
to  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  they 
multiplied  protective  guarantees,  and  ac- 
tually strove  to  maintain  a  national  bond 
between  the  divers  parts  of  the  divided 
nation. 

In  the  Austrian  portion,  Cracow  was 
to  be  a  free  city,  its  independence  and 
neutrality  being  guaranteed  in  perpetuity. 
The  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  thence- 
forth to  be  styled  the  "  kingdom  of  JPo- 
land  under  the  Russian  crown ;"  so  that 
the  national  name  still  lives,  so  to  speak, 
diplomcUicaUi/y  ready  whenever  the  time 
comes  for  reconstituting  the  whole.  The 
Prussian  part  took  the  name  of  "the 
grand  duchy  of  Posen,"  so  as  to  keep  it 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  Prussian 
dominions ;  nay,  the  frontier  line  is  traced 
on  the  Prussian  just  as  clearly  as  on  the 
Russian  side.  Further,  the  new  kingdom 
of  Poland,  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
I.  would  fain  have  made  coextensive  with 
all  the  Rus^-Polish  provinces — he  is  said 
to  have  been  hindered  from  doing  so  by 
Lord  Castlereagh — ^this,  the  aid  grand 
duchy,  was  to  have  a  distinct  existence, 
national  institutions,  and  a  representative 
government,  the  whole  guaranteed  by  all 
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the  powers  who  took  a  part  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  The  "  preservation  of 
their  nationality  "  was  also  especially  se- 
cured to  the  JPoles  under  Austria  and 
Prussia ;  and,  as  if  to  make  amends  for 
their  final  separation,  the  whole  of  the 
provmces  were  united  in  a  sort  oi  ZoUver- 
ein,  establishing  free  traffic  transit  and 
navieation  throug;h  every  part  of  old  P(h 
lana/  and  the  privileges  of  this  commer- 
cial treaty  extended  to  the  old  frontiers 
which  existed  in  1772,  before  the  first 
partition.  In  fiict,  strangely  enough,  the 
conquerors,  the  Austrians,  liussians,  and 
Prussians,  are  spoken  of  in  these  arrange- 
ments as  strangers.  The  words  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  I.,  when  he  proclaim- 
ed the  constitution  of  May,  1815,  are  the 
best  comment  on  all  this : 

"Your  restoration  is  assured  by  solemn 
treaties,  which  give  Poland  henceforth  an 
honorable  place  among  the  European  nations. 
Your  language  wiU  li^  used  in  all  public  rec- 
ords; all  state  appointments  will  be  filled 
by  Poles  6nly;  you  have  unshackled  com- 
merce, and  free  mtercommunication  with  those 
portions  of  old  Poland  which  are  under  other 
powers;  you  have  your  national  army,  your 
national  institutions;  and  all  this  you  will 
transmit  as  an  heritage  to  your  posterity ;  for 
it  is  all  guaranteed  to  you  by  solemn  treaty ; 
/  have  compelled  the  states  of  Europe  to  ratuy 
the  acknowledgment  of  your  existence." 

As  we  have  said,  Alexander  L  wished  to 
annex  Lithuania,  Yolhynia,  the  Ukraine, 
in  fact  the  earlier  spoils  of  Poland,  to 
his  new  kingdom.  He  was  dissuaded 
from  so  doing,  and  replied  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh : 

"  Well :  if  the  time  for  establishing  Poland 
in  its  entirety  is  not  yet  come,  there  will  be 
nothing  (now  this  nucleus  is  formed)  to  hinder 
its  being  done  at  any  time  when  Europe 
wishes  it." 

Why  did  Lord  Castlereaeh  oppose  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  Polish  provinces  in 
a  kingdom  of  Poland  ?  Was  it  that  he 
dreaded  French  influence  on  the  united 
Poles  ?  Or  did  he  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  Russian  emperor,  and  think  that  he 
wished  to  attach  the  Poles  to  Russia  in 
order  to  employ  them  as  trustworthy 
allies  in  his  attempts  to  push  his  firontier 
westward?  Anvnow, little  as  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  did  for  Poland,  it  guaranteed 
three  things :  to  the  kingdom  a  constitu- 
tion and  independent  government  under 


a  Russian  vioeroy;  to  the  provinces, 
whether  Russian,  Austrian,  or  Prussian, 
national  institutions ;  to  the  whole  country 
within  the  limits  of  the  Poland  of  1772, 
entire  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse. 
This  is  what  it  gave  to  Poland  in  return 
for  placing  under  general  European  sanc- 
tion the  partitions,  which,  we  must  re- 
member, were  until  then  unsanctioned  by 
any  powers  save  the  three  who  had  divid* 
ed  the  spoil. 

The  main  point  to  be  kept  before  our 
eyes  is,  that  when  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na confirmed  their  Polish  possessions  to 
the  three  robber-states,  it  did  so  only  on 
condition  that  the  terms  which  it  secured 
for  the  Poles  were  adhered  to.  Let  us 
see  how  Russia  has  fulfilled  her  engage- 
ments since  1815.  Three  veiars  later 
Alexander  I.  opened  the  nrat  Polish 
diet  at  Warsaw,  with  words  as  en- 
couraging as  those  which  he  had  spoken 
in  May,  1815 ;  but  in  spite  of  his  nberal 
professions,  (at  which  the  Austrian  Fran- 
cis laughed,  and  when  asked  to  join 
with  his  brother  emperor,  said :  "  I'm 
not  such  a  humbug,")  Alexander  steadily 
pursued  the  work  of  entire  assunilation. 
He  kept,  however,  to  the  letter  of  the 
constitution  and  of  the  treaty :  it  was 
reserved  for  his  successor  Nicholas  to 
ridicule  all  pledges  and  guarantees.  To 
denationalize  Poland  was  the  declar- 
ed aim  of  Nicholas's  life.  His  Hlegal 
attempts  produced  the  revolt  of  1831. 
When  this  was  crushed,  the  "  kingdom  *• 
was  incorporated  with  Russia.  The  cer- 
emony ot  crowning  the  king  at  War- 
saw was  abolished ;  the  native  army  was 
disbanded,  and  the  infamous  Russian  re- 
cruiting system  was  introduced ;  Poles 
were  replaced  by  Russians  in  the  ofiices 
of  state ;  and  the  Houses  of  Representa- 
tives ceased  to  meet.  Worse  than  this, 
every  child  was  bound  to  attend  the 
government  schools,  where  Russian  was 
taught,  but  next  to  no  Polish ;  the  latter 
being  learnt  one  hour  a  week,  as  if  it 
were  a  foi'eign  language.  The  university, 
the  museum,  and  the  mint  were  transfer- 
red to  St.  Petersburg ;  large  numbers  of 
the  lesser  nobility  were  forced  to  migrate 
to  the  Russian  crown  lands ;  and  the  in- 
flux of  German  emigrants  was  in  every  way 
encouraged,  land  belne  actually  bought 
by  government,  and  sold  to  them  at  a  loss. 
Li  short,  all  means  were  taken  to  kill  any 
thing  like  national  feeling  or  independent 
existence.    Even  the  national  colora  were 
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prohibited^  and  the  Rassian  brown  was 
sold  under  cost  price  at  government  doth- 
iDg  stores  opened  in  every  village.  In 
carrying  out  all  these  measures  the  czar 
was  seconded  by  the  able  and  unscrupu- 
lous Mochanofi^  his  chief  employ 6  at  W  ar- 
saw. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  movement 
in  1 83 1 ,  the  chief  signs  of  life  exhibited  by 
the  Poles  have  been  in  the  way  of  social 
and  material  development.  The  Agricul- 
tural Societv  of  Warsaw  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  sustsuning  the  national 
feeling.  It  has  aimed  at  various  objects, 
all  tending  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  country ;  objects  purely  agricultural,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  a  proper  credit 
system,  the  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Vistula,  and  the  foundation  of  tem- 
perance societies.  These  last  have  met 
with  most  determined  opposition  from  the 
Russian  government.  The  excise  duties 
form  a  very  large  item  in  the  revenue ;  and 
thus  even  in  Russia  itself  temperance  so- 
cieties have  been  discountenanced ;  while 
in  Poland  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
represent  them  as  meddling  with  politics, 
and  so  to  have  an  excuse  for  crushing 
them.  One  other  matter  which  the  socie- 
ty took  in  hand  was  the  emancipation  of 
the  Ber&.  There  has  been  a  curious 
flimount  of  misrepresentation  in  regard  to 
this  matter :  we  have  been  told,  so  often 
and  so  positively  that  we  have  begun  to 
believe  it,  that  the  old  Polish  system  was 
shocking,  that  Russian  influence  has  been 
unifomuy  exercised  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  serfs,  while  the  chronic  state  of 
rebellion  has  been  kept  up  bjr  a  privileg- 
ed caste,  holding  on  like  grim  death  to 
their  exclusive  leudal  distinctions.  This 
is  the  reason  why  there  has  been  till  late- 
ly so  little  general  sympathy  here  with 
tJie  Polish  cause ;  why,  in  fact,  the  nation 
at  large  would  rather  have  favored  the 
cause  of  Russia  as  being  that  of  '4aw  and 
order,"  had  Russia  been  able  to  keep  her- 
self within  due  bounds,  to  suppress  revolt 
in  an  European  maimer,  to  abstain  from 
Tartar  barbarities  while  enforcing  sub- 
mission. She  has  not  done  so :  she  has 
used  the  knout  too  freely  for  English 
notions ;  she  has  made  Siberia  a  dolorous 
place  of  hellish  torture ;  witness  the  death 
of  poor  Levitor,  who  burnt  himself  with 
the  straw  of  his  cell,  because,  having 
twice  stood  firm  against  ^^  the  question  ^ 
which  sought  to  wrench  from  him  the 
names  of  £ose  who  had  aided  his  attempt  I 


to  escape,  he  feared  his  strength  would  be 
unequal  to  the  third  trial.  And  so  the 
English  have  felt,  *'  These  Poles  may  be 
right,  or  they  may  be  wrong ;  but  Rus- 
sia can  not  be  right  in  so  maltreating 
them ;  Mouravieff  can  not  be  right  in 
knouting  women ;  their  officers  can  not  be 
right  in  encouraging  all  kinds  of  honible 
outrages."  But  we  may  claim  far  high- 
er ground  for  sympathy  with  the  Poles : 
it  is  they  who  nrst  m  eastern  Europe 
took  in  hand  the  question  of  serf  emancipa- 
tion. We  must  not  forget  that  in  the 
middle  ages  serfage  was  universal;  we 
know  that  in  France  and  Grermany  many 
of  its  oppressive  enactments  lingered  till 
beyond  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  Hessian  elector  who  sold  his  men  to 
George  III.  was  behaving  at  least  as  ar- 
bitrarily as  any  Polish  or  Russian  noble 
would  ever  have  thought  of  doing. 

Now,  for  all  the  east  of  Europe,  the 
*^  middle  ages  "  lasted  on  quite  into  mod- 
ern times.  Not  until  1481  did  Russia  be- 
gin to  resist  the  Golden  Horde  :  not  until 
quite  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  Mongols  completed 
bv  the  subjection  of  Kasan  and  Astra* 
knan.  Meanwhile,  the  Turks  were  almost 
always  keeping  south-eastern  Europe  in  a 
ferment.  From  long  before  the  first  siege 
of  Vienna  in  1529,  down  to  that  from 
which  John  Sobieski  relieved  it  in  1683, 
and  for  many  years  after,  Poland  had 
plenty  of  outdoor  work  to  excuse  her  want 
of  attention  to  matters  at  home.  During 
all  this  time  she  continued  true  to  jbhe 
cause  of  Europe :  her  countenance  enabled 
Russia  first  to  rise  and  afterwards  to  con- 
quer; and  then  she  constituted  the  link 
between  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  almost 
ceaseless  joint  crusade  which  did  not  ter- 
minate till  Russia,  strong  enough  to  act 
by  herself,  left  Austria  to  take  the  hard 
fighting  on  the  Danube,  and  turning  the 
Turks'  position  pushed  on  to  the  south* 
ward  and  cut  the  saltan  off  ft'om  Tartary 
and  the  Crimea.  We  must  never  forget 
that  it  was  by  the  help  of  Poland,  his  ally, 
that  Peter  the  Great  conquered  the  city 
and  port  of  AzofiT,  (1699,)  and  so  was  en- 
abled to  equip  his  first  fleet. 

Then  came  religious  troubles,  fomented 
by  Russia ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  though  the  country  was  far  from  be- 
ing so  advanced  in  civilization  as  Franco 
was  at  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  League, 
there  were  in  Poland  no  religious  wars, 
no  shameful  massacres,  (like  that  of  Tou- 
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louse,)  nothinpf  but  cabals  tenninatin^  in 
the  exclusion  from  the  diets  of  the  dissi- 
dent nobles.  Russia,  from  this  time  forth, 
gave  Poland  scant  leisure  for  internal  im- 
provement. It  was  just  as  if  at  the  time 
of  our  own  revolution  Enc^land  had  been 
floated  over  to  the  coast  of  Belgium.  Cer- 
tainly, in  that  case,  we  should  not  have 
managed  matters  so  peaceably  as  we  did. 
Louis  XIV.  might  probably  have  fancied 
that  the  Thames  formed  the  natural  bound- 
ary, and  have  claimed  our  southern  coun- 
ties. In  fact,  instead  of  a  peaceable  change 
of  dynasty,  we  might  have  had  something 
like  a  partition  of  England.  But  we  had 
the  sea  for  our  protection,  Poland  had  not ; 
nay,  she  had  scarcely  any  well-marked 
frontier.  Besides,  with  all  his  unscrupu- 
lousness,  Louis  XIV.  had  more  chivalry, 
more  humanity,  than  Peter  the  Great  and 
his  successors. 

And  so  at  last  Catherine  II.  came,  and 
Poland's  doom  was  sealed.  But  just  at 
the  very  last^  too  late,  unhappily,  to  effect 
any  good,  the  Poles  made  a  move  in  the 
way  of  ^eedom,  and  that  at  the  exact 
time  when  Russia  was  actually  spreading 
serfdom  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  Ural. 
In  May,  1791,  was  proclaimed  the  new 
Polish  constitution  of  Stanislaus  Augus- 
tus, which  abolished  the  much -abused 
JLibenim  Veto^  whereby  foreign  powers 
had  had  such  constant  opportunities  of 
interfering,  and  placed  the  peasantry  ury 
der  the  immediate  protection  of  the  laws, 
sanctioning  the  endeavors  of  the  landed 
proprietors  gradually  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  their  tenantry.  These  efforts 
for  internal  improvement  were  actually 
made  the  ground  of  the  new  partition  of 
1793.  The  Poles  were  accused  of  "rev- 
olutionary tendencies,"  and,  basely  de- 
serted by  Prussia,  which  had  promised 
them  her  support,  they  had  to  submit  to 
the  infamous  treaty  of  Grodno,  the  terms 
of  which  so  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the 
unhappy  people,  that  (hoping  for  help 
from  Austria  and  Sweden)  they  rose  two 
years  later  under  Kosciusko,  with  what 
result  wo  all  too  well  know. 

Thus  was  the  Polish  abolition  of  serfdom 
nipped  in  the  bud ;  all  that  remained  to 
the  peasant  was  equality  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law.  This  he  has  still ;  he  is  in  Po- 
land a  person,  not  a  chattel  And  hence 
the  plan  of  Alexander  U.  to  force  upon 
the  Polish  land-owners  his  scheme  for 
emancipating  Russian  serfs  was  most 
unfair,  because  serfdom  in  Poland  is  so 


different  from  serfdom  in  Russia,  that  the 
measures  for  relief  which  are  good  in  the 
one  case  can  not,  without  gi'oss  injustice, 
be  applied  in  the  other.  No  doubt  the 
attitude  of  the  peasantry  is  one  of  the 
weak  points  in  the  Polish  cause.  How  is 
it  they  are  so  little  capable  of  sympathiz- 
ing, as  a  whole,  with  the  efforts  for  inde- 
pendence ?  One  answer  has  been  given 
above ;  the  country  was  still  in  a  transition 
state  when  further  progress  was  checked 
by  foreign  tyranny;  a  tyranny  which, 
while  striving  to  crush  out  all  national 
life  and  quench  all  national  spirit,  has  not 
interfered  with  the  comforts  of  the  peasant. 
Another  answer  is,  that  the  Reformation 
failed  in  Poland ;  as,  indeed,  it  did  in 
France ;  but  then  France  bad  tiie  old  Rev- 
olution to  heave  her  up  from  the  depths 
of  bigotry  and  despotism,  and  fling  her 
by  a  desperate  effort  on  the  road  of  prog- 
ress, that  road  along  which  England  had, 
thanks  to  the  change  of  religion,  been 
moving  steadily  forward  for  centuries. 

The  Reformation  began  well  in  Poland. 
Sigismund  Augustus  supported  it,  and 
many  of  .the  nobles  professed  the  new 
opinions.  But  with  Sigismund  the  house 
of  Jagellon  became  extinct,  the  crown 
was  made  elective,  and  Jesuit  intrigues 
were  soon  added  to  the  conflicts  of  parties. 
"  Liberty  is  very  good,  but  the  Catholic 
faith  is  better :"  with  such  a  doctrine  as 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  united 
national  feeling  to  thrive.  The  Protest- 
ants became  (like  the  French  Huguenots) 
a  political  party  looking  to  Sweden ;  the 
Greek  Church,  of  course,  trusted  to  Rus- 
sian help ;  the  Romanists  were  ready  to 
join  witn  any  power  which  would  secure 
them  liberty  to  persecute,  and  monopoly 
of  the  education  of  the  country.  Mean- 
while, the  peasantry  were  neglected ;  the 
darkness^  of  the  middle  ages  still  rested 
npon  them,  without  the  smallest  effort 
being  made  to  clear  it  away.  The  reckless, 
turbulent  noble  who  rode  up  armed  to 
the  diet  at  Vv"arBaw  cared  very  little  ex- 
cept about  the  figure  he  should  make 
there,  and  the  power  of  gratifying  his 
vanity  and  consulting  his  private  interests 
which  the  Ijiberum  Veto  gave  him.  The 
priest  who  ui^ed  him  on  and  directed  his 
vote  cared  for  nothing  except  the  cause 
of  the  church ;  and  that  cause  we  know 
its  adherents  have  constantly  endeavored 
to  maintain  by  acts  of  crooked  policy, 
and  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  real  good  of  the 
nation  which  they  have  professed  to  serve 
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Well  may  Poland  curse  the  daj  on  which 
Archbishop  Hosius,  he  who  could  write  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  as  hav- 
ing given  him  '^exceeding  comfort  and 
joy,     brought  in  the  Jesuits.    But  for 
their  systematic  and  too  snccessful  efforts, 
Poland  might  long  ago  have  had  a  peas- 
antry enlightened,  educated,  capable  of 
really  appreciating  freedom  and  national 
independence,  and  therefore  ready  to  join 
vigorously  in  the  straggle  to  gain  them. 
We  have  referred  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Warsaw.    It  was  founded  by 
Count  Andrew  Zamoyski,  who  in  1831 
was    the  national  emissary  to    Vienna, 
where  it  was  hoped  that  something  might 
be  done  to  induce  Prince  Mettemich  to 
interfere.    When  all  was  over,  he  did  not 
(as  many  others  did^  quit  Poland,  but  de- 
voted himself  to  quiet  measures  of  inter- 
nal improvement.    He  started  in  1840  an 
Agricultural  Magazhie^  keeping  himself 
steadily  in  the  background,  and  carefully 
eschewing  all  reference  to  politics.    In 
this  way  farming  was  ameliorated,  the 
breed    of  cattle  and    horses   improved, 
steamboats  set  up  on  the  Vistula,  and, 
above  all,  the  people  were  kept  quiet :  an 
outlet  had  been  found  for  their  energy  in 
a  direction  in  which  Russia  could  not 
complain  of  its  being  exercised.    ^'  Speak 
of  us  as  little  as  possible,"  said  one  of  these 
patriots  of  the  new  school  to  a  traveler 
who  remarked  on  the  visible  progress  of 
the  country :  ^'  if  you  speak  at  ail,  speak 
of  our  miseries,  but  not  a  word  about  the 
signs  of  life  which  you  may  notice ;  you 
will  kill  us  if  you  mention  them."    The 
Poles  wished  to  be  forgotten  for  a  while ; 
Muchanoffand  Wielopolski  would  not  leave 
them  alone.    The  system  of  denational- 
ization was  pursued  so  steadily,  that  at 
last  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  either  to 
renounce  all  dreams  of  separate  existence, 
to  give  up  even  what  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna had  stipulated  for,  and  to  drifl  into 
the  ocean  of  Russian  nationality,  or  else 
to  make  a  move  in  some  way  or  other. 
The  Poles  determined  to  move:  the  re- 
markable thing  is  the  way  in  which  they 
moved.    No  outbreak,  no  attempt  at  vio- 
lence ;  addresses  to  the  emperor  claiming 
in  the  calmest  language  what  the  treaties 
of  1815  had  secured ;  and  then  funeral 
services,  commemorating  the  chief  Polish 
poets,  the  chief  Polish  battles.    From  one 
of  these,  the  mass  for  .those  who  fell  in  the 
three  days'  fight  at  Grochow,  the  new 
epoch  may  be  dated.    It  was  on  the  25  th 


of  February,  1861,  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation turned  out  into  the  streets,  march- 
ing with  wax  tapers  and  other  religious 
insignia,  and  singing  their  litany :  "  From 
plague,  famine,  and  war,  good  Lord,  de- 
liver us.  Give  us  a  cquntrg^  good  Lord." 
It  was  as  much  as  to  say :  "  You  are  pro- 
hibiting our  language,  you  are  abolishing 
our  laws;  but  you  will  not  succeed  in 
making  us  forget  our  nationality."  All 
these  demonstrations  were  perfectly  un- 
armed :  voluntary  special  constables  watch- 
ed to  check  all  disorder.  When,  in  April, 
1861,  the  troops  had  fired  on  the  groups 
of  praying  men  and  women,  the  emperor 
asked  how  many  soldiers  had  been  killed, 
and  how  many  stand  of  arms  had  been 
taken  from  the  rebels.  He  was  startled 
to  hear  of  no  casualties  in  the  army  and 
no  arms  captured.  The  religious  element 
in  the  revolt  is  also  very  remarkable  :  it  is 
not,  as  it  is  so  oflen  represented  here,  a 
mere  question  of  rival  churches,  though  the 
advocacy  of  the  Polish  cause  by  such  men 
as  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  scares  many  a  good 
Protestant.  The  religious  sentiment  of 
Krazinski  and  the  other  popular  poets  is 
rather  mystical  than  Romanist.  What 
they  have  striven  to  enforce  is  calm  endur- 
ance, and  that  resignation  which  docs  not 
give  upy  but  which  looks  to  become  per- 
fect through  suffering.  So  matters  stood 
up  to  the  time  of  the  new  conscription 
edict.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Marquis 
Wielopolski.  If  ever  one  man  was  charge- 
able with  the  misery  of  a  whole  people, 
then  surely  at  Wielopolski's  door  we  may 
lay  all  the  wretchedness  caused  by  this 
present  struggle.  He  it  was  who  sedu- 
lously kept  the  emperor  up  to  the  extreme 
of  repression  /  he  it  was  who  so  framed 
the  conscription  act  as  to  rob  the  nation 
of  those  on  whom  the  life  of  its  patriotism 
depended,  and  thus  to  destroy  gradually 
the  very  feeling  of  patriotism  itself. 

Wielopolski  started  in  life  with  a  man 
whose  career  has  been  very  different,  the 
Count  Zamoyski,  of  whom  we  spoke 
above.  At  first  he  took  the  popular 
side ;  but^  offended  at  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1831,  became  the  very  incar- 
nation of  anti  -  patriotism.  Doubtless  he 
thought  all  along  that  he  was  doing  the 
best  for  Poland ;  Dut  he  did  it  just  in  th^ 
way  which  most  of  all  went  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Poles.  Remonstrance 
and  entreaty  seem  only  to  have  strength- 
ened his  stubborn  determination  to  make 
Poland  a  mere  Russian  province,  rich  and 
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prosperons  if  possible,  but  without  any  of 
those  little  marks  of  distinct  independence 
which  are  dearer  to  the  Poles  than  any 
amount  of  material  wealth.  His  motto 
might  have  been,  Hike  that  of  our  own 
Stafford,)  '*  Thorough.^^  He  was  obstinate ; 
but  the  people  were  no  less  so :  firing  on 
unarmed  crowds  did  not  stop  the  prayings 
and  processions ;  and  therefore  he  framed 
the  conscription  act,  aiming  such  a  blow 
at  the  heart  of  the  nation  as  should  either 
make  it  cease  to  beat,  or  force  on  the  out- 
break which  patriots  of  all  parties  wished 
to  delay. 

Now  the  Russians  have  not  been  slow 
to  put  forward  the  case  of  Ireland  as  parallel 
with  that  of  Poland.  "  How  should  you 
like,"  they  ask,  "  to  have  the  people  of 
Cork  or  Dublin  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  the  Boyne,  or  the  death  of  Thomas  Em- 
mett,  with  hymns  and  wax  tapers  and 
general  weeping  ?  Why,  it  would  be  even 
more  embarrassing  than  your  Orange  pro- 
cessions :  you  would  be  obliged  to  use  re- 
pressive measures."  It  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  this  to  say  that  Ireland  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  its  na- 
tionality is  merged  in  the  collective  empire; 
it  is  not  at  all  in  those  strangely  abnormal 
circumstances  m  which  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  decided  that  Poland  should  re- 
main— a  dependency,  still  preserving  its 
own  laws  and  institutions.  There  is  the 
difficulty :  it  is  as  if  the  diplomatists  of 
1815  had  purposely  left  Poland  in  the 
most  anomalous  position  in  which  a  coun- 


try oould  be  placed  :  they  neither  dared  to 
declare  it  a  subject  province,  nor  to  sive  it 
a  distinct  place  among  the  nations,    if  we 
decide  that  the  "  Treaty  of  Vienna  "  shall 
be  ignored,  if  we  sav  it  has  been  broken 
again  and  again  by  almost  evey  power  in 
Europe,  then  the  Polish  question  must 
stand  on  its  own  merits  ;  and  in  deciding 
it,  the  main  question  will  surely  be,  Which 
is  the  best  course  to  set  forward  the  prog- 
ress of  Europe  ?    It  is  weak  to  talk  inces- 
santly about  Kussian  aggression,  though  it 
is  wise  never  to  forget  that  her  traditional 
policy  is  aggressive,  and  that  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  if  Sweden  and  other  states 
had  their  own,  '^  Russia  in  Europe"  would 
be  but  a  small  state.    As  it  is,  her  strength 
is  certainly  not  increased  by  the  addition 
of  Poland :  Poland  is  to  Russia  a  continual 
burden,  hindering  her  efforts  in  T^hat  she 
so  much  needs — internal  development  and 
material  progress.    A  happy  PoUsh  na- 
tion,  such  as  that  of  which  Alexander  L 
dreamed  when  he  spoke  of  uniting   the 
kingdom  to  the  provinces,  and  placing  the 
whole  under  the  czar  as  head  of  all  the 
Slavic    peoples — such  a  Poland    would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Russia  as  Scot- 
land strengthens  the  hands  of  England ; 
but  such  a  Poland  the  policy  of  the  last 
thirty  years  prevents  us  from  hoping  for. 
As  things  are,  Russia  would  be  the  gainer 
could  she  without  loss  of  honor  throw  Po- 
land off  altogether. 

So  much  for  the  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  much-quoted  Treaty  of  Vienna« 
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"  I  WISH  I  could  only  be  as  sure  about 
one  thing  as  Tom  Macaulay  is  about 
every  thing,"  the  late  excellent  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  is  reported  to  have  said,  after 

*An  Inquiry  into  the  Theories  of  Uisiovy^  with 
Sfieeial  reference  (o  the  Principles  of  the  Positive 
Philosophy,     \y.  H.  Allen  <fe  Co. 

The  ntvo  *•  Examen ;"  or,  an  Inquiry  into  Oie  Eo- 
idenee  rdating  to  certain  passages  in  Lord  Macavkijfs 
Biatory.    By  Joirsr  Paor.    Blackwood  k  Sudb. 

Saturday  Beview,  October  3d,  18C8— Art,  The 
Wigttm  Martyrs, 


the  historian  had  been  summing  up  in  one 
of  his  brilliant  ex  pcarte  torrents  of  argu- 
ment and  anecdote  at  the  breakfast  table 
at  Bo  wood. 

The  teachers  and  students  of  history  seem 
to  be  pretty  much  divided  between  two 
such  chieftainships — ^liistorical  skeptics  and 
historical  believers,  those  who  believe  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  and  those  who  accept  the 
whole  world  of  legend  and  tradition  in 
^ood  faith ;  later  years  have  quite  recast 
ideas  on  the  theory  of  history.    When 
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Lord  Maoanlay  published  bis  cbarming 
Essay  on  History  in  the  JEdinburgh  Re- 
vieWy  in  1828^  he  referred  to  little  more 
than  the  constituent  material  and  mode  of 
history.  The  first  pulses  and  throbs  of 
that  stunning  shock  to  all  historical  study 
and  investigation  given  by  Niebuhr's 
History  of  Rome  were  only  just  be- 
ginning to  be  felt ;  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  effect  of  that  marvelously 
skeptical  history  has  shaken,  and  continues 
to  shake,  all  the  foundations  of  historic 
fiiith,  so  that  the  question  now  is  not  as  to 
the  colorinfir  of  history,  as  to  whether  He- 
rodotus or  Thucydides  is  the  more  delight- 
ful or  natural ;  whether  Gibbon,  Hume, 
or  Froissart  supply  the  more  instructive 
or  pleasant  pictures,  but  whether  there  is 
a  science  of  history  at  all ;  whether  we 
can  depend  upon  any  page  presented  to  us 
as  historical.  It  is  not  merely  again  the 
question  of  isolated  and  individual  facts ; 
the  whole  possibility  of  such  a  science  as 
history  has  been  thrown  into  chancery, 
and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether 
there  is  such  an  assured  progression  of 
human  afiairs,  such  a  relationship  and  har- 
mony that  it  may  be  possible  to  deal  with 
the  sequences  of  great  events,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
statesmen  and  wars,  and  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  markets,  as  we  deal  with  a  tree,  with 
the  anatomy  of  a  creature,  with  the  action 
of  the  tides,  and  the  return  of  stars,  and 
found  a  science  upon  the  observations,  and 
from  the  orderliness  of  the  science  infer 
the  movements  of  a  Providence ;  and  the 
work  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  discusses  this  question  with  great 
and  sustained  interest.  In  the  following 
passage  the  author  founds  an  argument 
for  God  upon  an  often  but  effectively 
wrought  analogy — ^that  of  gravitation ; 

"An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  this  rea- 
soning an  application  tending  to  its  own  refu- 
tation. Gravitation,  for  instance,  it  may  be 
said,  is  legitimately  assigned  as  the  cause  of  a 
numerous  class  of  phenomena,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  gravitation  is  as  &r  removed  from  ob- 
servation as  that  other  principle  which  we 
designate  God,  the  primary  cause  of  all  things. 
It  follows,  according  to  the  reasoning  that  has 
lust  been  employed,  that  having  attained  the 
idea  of  the  principle  of  gravitation  we  ought 
to  pause,  we  should  seek  to  go  no  further,  but 
should  accept  that  as  a  first  principle  occupy- 
ing the  same  place  in  respect  of  all  the  phenom- 
ena which  it  explains  as  that  which  has  been 
claimed  for  the  idea  of  God,  and  consequently 
superseding,  quoad  licBCj  the  necessity  for  such 


an  idea.   The  reasoning  employed  to  establish 
the  idea  of  a  primary  cause  is  thus  applied  to 
overthrow  that  idea;  but  this  application  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  plausible  and  is  certainly 
fallacious.     When  tee  »pedk  of  the  principle  of 
gravitation  and  of  that  principle  as  the  eatue 
of  the  phenomena  of  gravitation^  if  we  analyze 
our  oton  thoughts  and  words,  we  shall  perceive 
that  we  are  not  thinking  at  all,  that  we  mean 
nothing,  hut  deceive  ourselves  with  a  sound  with- 
out meaning.    We  know  of  no  such  principle 
of  gravitation,  and  consequently  we  can  assign 
no  such  cause  of  its  phenomena.    M.  Comte 
expressly  teaches  that  the  word  gravitation 
strictly  indicates  a  simple  general  fact,  namely, 
the  action  of  the  sun  on  uie  planets,  of  these 
on  their  satellites,  and  of  terrestrial  bodies  on 
eacb  other,  but  that  we  can  not  know  in  what 
that  action  fundamentally  consists.    In  other 
words,  we  do  not  and  can  not  hnow  the  princi- 
ple of  gravitation,  and  Juive  only  to  accept  the 
simple  general  fact  which  the  word  gramtation 
describes.    When  we  speak  of  the  law  of  grav- 
itation we  mean,  if  we  mean  any  thing,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  the  phenomena  of  gravita- 
tion aggregated  or  generalized  in  our  concept 
tion  into  a  law.    The  aggregated  phenomena 
are  the  law :  the  law  is  the  aggregated  phenom- 
ena.   When  we  speak  of  the  phenomena  of 
gravitation  we  mean  actual  and  palpable  ap- 
pearances in  nature  which  constitute  all  that 
we  know  of  gravitation.    We  know  nothins 
of  gravitation  beyond  those  phenomena  and 
what  those  phenomena  teach.    We  can  not 
therefore  say  that  the  principle  of  gravitation 
is  the  cause  of  those  phenomena,  for  this  is  a 
mere  verbal  illusion  under  which  we  conceal 
from  ourselves  the  absence  of  any  definite  con- . 
ception.    Neither  can  we  say  that  gravitation 
or  the  law  of  gravitation  is  the  cause  of  those 
phenomena,  for  those  phenomena  are  gravita- 
tion and  its  law,  nothing  more,  nothing  less, 
nothing   difierent.     Yet  the  phenomena  of 
gravitation  in  common  with  all  other  phenom- 
ena and  the  law  of  gravitation  in  common 
with  all  other  laws  demand  a  cause,  and  the 
idea  of  that  cause  is  at  once  a  necessary  and 
an  ultimate  conclusion. 

"  This  conclusion  appears  to  me  to  lie  at  the- 
very  foundations  of  human  nature  and  society, 
of  religion  and  morality,  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy. Grant  this,  and  the  universe  has  a 
Creator  and  Ruler,  man  has  a  father  and  friend, 
life  has  an  intelli^ble  meaning,  history  a  def- 
inite course,  society  a  destined  goal.  Deny 
this,  refuse  to  take  the  first  step,  and  all  is 
dark  an^Ji  uesolatc  and  purposeless.  The  world 
is  orphafied,  and  there  is  no  Providence  to 
guide  the  steps  of  humanity,  to  control  its  ab- 
errations, and  to  conduct  it  to  its  ends.  All  is 
chance  without  order,  or  law  without  progress, 
unity,  or  design;  a  bottomless  deep  boiling 
with  endless  storms,  a  maze  without  a  plan. 
When  these  are  the  alternatives  offered,  a  uni- 
versal anarchy  or  a  universal  perfect  rule,  does 
not  the  innate  love  of  order,  of  beauty,  of  truth, 
and  of  goodness  in  the  human  mind  cling  to 
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the  latter  and  reject  the  former,  so  that  if  we 
were  sure  that  there  is  no  God  it  mi^ht  seem 
desirable,  as  has  been  somewhere  said,  to  in- 
vent one,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  unappeasable 
longings  of  our  nature  for  something  higher 
and  better  than  itself?    It  is  indeed  dii!i  cult 
to  understand  how  any  to  whom  the  idea  of 
God  has  been  once  presented  can  bring  them- 
selves to  live  without  it.    It  would  be  idle, 
however,  to  pretend  that  there  are  many  whose 
objections  are  not  removed  by  the  consider- 
ations that  have  been  adduced,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  deny  that  probably  for  the  most 
part  they  are  as  thoughtful  and  hcniest  as  the 
majority  of  those  who  accept  the  theistic  con- 
clusion. If  the  belief  of  the  one  class  is  found 
to  be  salutary  to  themselves  they  must  hold 
that  the  unbelief  of  the  other  is  injurious  to 
them;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  evil 
should  be  aggravated  by  mutual  want  of  char* 
ity.    If  it  is  right  for  theists,  as  I  consider,  to 
bear  with  those  who  seem  to  them  to  shake 
the  basis  of  society,  it  is  equally  required  of 
anti-theists  to  give  credit  to  their  opponents 
for  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  their  convictions. 
I  can  truly  say  for  myself  that  verging  rapidly 
towards  the  close  of  life,  completely  emanci- 
pated from  all  ecclesiastical  systems  and  con- 
ventional ties,  and  having  no  other  interests 
but  those  of  truth  to  bias  my  thoughts  or  di- 
rect my  pen,  I  6nd  it  utterly  impossible  to  put 
even  a  fragment  of  intelligible  meaning  into 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  life,  and  history, 
except  as  the  expressions  of  a  supreme  will.   I 
am  willing  to  concede  that  this  may  be  a  mis- 
take :  let  those  who  think  so  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  the  mistake  may  be,  not  mine,  but 
'theirs.    It  is  not  demonstrable  like  a  proposi- 
tion in  Euclid :  let  those  who  demand  that  it 
should  be  so,  demonstrate  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter and  spirit,  the  matter  of  their  own  bodies 
and  the  thinking  power  by  which  it  is  animat- 
ed and  governed.'' 

The  volnme  has  a  special  reference  to 
the  views  of  M.  Comte.  Views  which 
seem  to  our  minds  as  absurd  as  they  are 
assuredly  blasphemous.  M.  Comte,  as 
our  readers  know,  saw  a  kind  of  order  in 
the  universe,  but  scouted  the  idea  of  a 
God  dictating  and  directing  that  order. 
"We  have  spoken  of  the  absurdity  of  his 
opinions  frequently  in  dealing  with  such 
awful  and  impressive  questions.  He  was 
utterly  unable  to  conceive  the*  existence 
of  independent  mind ;  and  he  attempted, 
as  our  readers  know,  to  identify  thought 
within  the  thinking  body,  just  as  digestion 
Is  impossible,  except  as  belonging  to  the 
body.  He  quotes  the  language  of  the  de- 
vout Psalmist :  **  The  heavens  declare  the 
^ory  of  God,"  but  with  indecorous  levity 
asserts  that  "  thej  declare  no  sueh  thing ; 
that  thej  declare  no  other  glory  than  that 


of  Hipparohns,  Kepler,  and  Newton,  and 
of  all  who  have  contributed  to  establish 
their  laws."    We  can  scarcely  conceive  it 
possible  that  such  a  miserable  attempt  at 
wit  could  be  accepted  as  argument  even 
by  those  who  most   favor  M.   Comte's 
views ;  indeed,  ages  before  ever  Hippar- 
chus  lived,  not  only  the    Psalmist  but 
Chaldean  shepherds  saw  something  in  the 
heavens  which  raised  their  reverence  and 
awe ;  and  the  question  of  whi^t  Kepler  or 
Newton  declared  touching  the  heavenly 
places  does  not  affect  the  great  fact  at  all^ 
Those  wonderful  men  only  a  little  discov- 
ered the  glory  which  had  for  infinite  ages 
existed.     One's  mind  is  really  overwhelm- 
ed with  pity  at  the  mental  obliquity  of  the 
man,  and  that,  too,  a  prince  (!)  among 
philosophers,  which  could  so  absurdly  dim 
and  darken  the  matter  upon  which  he  do- 
sired  to  express  an  opinion.    The  same 
obliquity  of  moral  vision,  for  this,  we  be- 
lieve, really  lies  at  the  roet  of  M.  Comte's 
philosophic  system,  pervades  all  his  spccu- 
I  lations  m  the  different  kingdoms  of  science. 
He  regarded  the  objects  of  those  kingdoms 
as  he  regarded  the  heavenly  bodies;  if 
beauty  were  discovered,  strangely  enouG^h 
he  gave  the  credit  of  the  b^uty  to  tJia 
discoverer  not  to  the  Creator,  jnst  as  the 
heavens  declared  not  the  glory  of  God 
but  the  glory  of  Newton.    Every  where 
he  refused  to  see  the  presidency  of.  will — 
only  the  prevalence  of  law.    Law,  in  that 
case,  is  self-originating  and  self-sustaining^. 
The  able  author  of  the  Inquiries  into  the 
TTieories  of  History  firmly  grapples  with 
this  department  of  Comte's  vast  system 
of  scientific  heresy.    The  inquiry  of  the 
volume  is,  as  to  what  testimony  history 
brings  in  support  of  the  theory  of  will ; 
he  first  examines  the  theory  that  histoiy 
is  chance;  afler  giving  this,  which  has 
perhaps  really  few  supporters,  the  full 
benefit  of  a  most  lucid  statement,  be  shows 
how  necessarily  this  theory  looks  on  to 
the  theory  of  law.    The  theory  of  M. 
Comte,  of  course  the  theory  of  chance, 
annihilates  the  possibility  of  science ;  there 
can  be  no  continuity  of  thought  nor  rec- 
ognition of  such  continuity  in  our  own 
mind  or  in  the  minds  of  others.    We  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction,  tliat 
our  author  has  dealt  with  the  theory  of 
law  in  its  most  diflicult,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  most  necessary  ground  of  ai*ga- 
ment ;  while  he  shows  tnat  the  idea  of 
God  and  Providence  are  not  to  be  assumed 
in  order  to  array  them  against  law,  he 
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shows  also  tbat  when  chnnce  is  affinned, 
what  is  really  affirmed  is  that  there  is  no 
causntioD,  and  so  also  when  law  is  affirmed, 
what  is  really  affiimed  is  that  there  is  no 
caasation,  and  he  advances,  we  think,  by 
triumphant  steps  to  the  proof  that  history 
eminently  iUitstrates  the  theory  of  a  su- 
preme will.  In  doing  this  his  criticisms 
upon  M.  Comte  do  not  raise  that  philos- 
opher in  our  estimation,  although  our 
writer's  method  is  invariably  calm  and 
courteous.  Our  readers  know  that  M. 
Comte  was  touched  with  the  Aristarchus 

Sirit,  or  that  of  poor  Alphonso  of  Castile. 
e  quite  seriously  thought  that  he  could 
mend  creation ;  he  ridiculed  the  formation 
of  the  human  eye  as  an  illustration  of  wis- 
dom, and  thought  it  rather  a  clumsy  ap- 
paratus. His  irritation  at  certain  parts  of 
the  human  frame — the  kidneys,  etc.,  we 
can  only  suppose  might  perhaps  grow  out 
of  some  unpleasant  affections  in  those  re- 
gions. The  heart  also  seemed  to  him  not 
cleverly  contrived ;  and  altogether  he 
seems  to  have  approached  his  subject  in 
a  contemptuous,  irreverent,  and  uuphilo- 
Bopbical  spirit.  And  upon  such  reasoning 
he  expected  all  who  believed  in  God  to 
accept  his  undoubting  assurance  that  they 
were  mistaken,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to 
dislodge  the  belief  from  their  minds.  If 
these  were  his  conceptions  with  reference 
to  the  world  of  creatures,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  science  of  events  was 
regarded  more  favorably.  Failing  to  see 
the  supreme  will  in  tlungs,  he  was  not 
likely  to  perceive  its  operation  in  persons 
or  in  nations.  As  he  saw  no  divine  idea 
in  the  human  eye,  he  was  not  likely  to  see 
the  growth  of  a  divine  idea  in  the  action 
and  history  of  the  human  mind.  In  reply 
to  this  our  author  says,  summing  up  the 
course  of  his  argument : 

"  The  conclttsion  at  which  we  have  arrived 
may  be  briefly  stated.  The  question  raised 
waa  to  determine  on  what  principle  hutory  U 
to  be  interpreted,  whether  according  to  the  the- 
ory of  chance^  of  law,  or  of  will  It  hoe  teen 
ihown  that  the  theory  of  chance  u  inadequate 
to  the  explanation  of  nature  and  life,  ancl  that 
those  phenomena  which  are  apparently  favor- 
able to  it  are  resolvable  into  our  own  igno- 
rance. It  has  been  shown  that  the  theory  of 
law  as  opposed  to  that  of  chance  is  establish- 
ed by  an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence, 
but  that  it  is  subject  to  two  qualifications : 
first,  that  in  virtue  of  the  limitation  of  our 
focaltics  we  can  not  in  certain  cases  prove  law 
to  exist  where  it  probably  does  exist ;  and, 
second,  that  law  describing  only  a  conception 


of  the  mind,  although  an  eminently  real  con- 
ception, only  a  relation  of  phenomena,  al- 
though an  eminently  positive  relation,  can 
not  as  such  constitute  the  basis  of  nature 
and  life,  but  demands  something  higher 
from  which  it  emanates,  something  deeper 
on  which  it  rests.  Finally^  it  hie  been  fhown 
that  this  desideratum  is  supplied  by  the  theory 
of  willy  a  ivpreme  will,  qf  which  all  phenom- 
ena and  laws  are  the  exprceeione,  and  of 
which  under  different  but  accordant  aspects  we 
may  conceive  oh  a  primary  cause,  the  source  of 
all  being,  and  as  a  presence,  a  power,  a  provi- 
dence informing  all  nature,  energizui^  all  life, 
exercising  a  just,  and  wise,  and  beneficent 
moral  government  over  rational  creatures,  and 
guiding  all  events  to  their  destined  ends. 

"The  argument  has  been  minute  and  dry 
and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  majesty  of  the 
theme.  The  conclusion  constitutes  the  grand- 
est and  most  solemn  truth  that  can  occupy  the 
human  mind.  By  the  very  constitution  of  our 
nature  no  one  can  deny  this  truth  without 
self-contradiction.  The  terms  in  which  the 
denial  is  expressed  contain  its  refutation,  since 
without  the  reality  of  the  truth  denied,  the 
denial  could  bo  neither  conceived  nor  commu- 
nicated. No  one  can  intelligently  acc(;pt  tliis 
truth,  without  perceiving  that  it  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  great  arch  of  nature  and  life,  of 
society,  of  i)olity,  and  of  history.  Theplienom- 
ena  and  laws  of  history  can  be  understood  and 
explained  only  by  the  admission  of  this  great 
central  conception  of  a  supreme  will,  a  divine 
Providence,  embracing,  directing^  and  control- 
ling all  things,  all  beings^  and  all  events,  in  all 
space  and  in  all  titncJ'^ 

The  process  by  which  the  most  blessed 
being,  God,  is  inferred  by  the  human 
mind,  seems  to  us  to  be  felicitously  pre- 
sented in  the  following  passage : 

"  Does  intellect  furnish  the  highest  conreption 
of  God  f  Can  we  form  no  higher  idea  of  God 
than  Of  mind,  the  seat,  the  center,  and  the  source 
of  thought  f  The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
found  in  raising  ourselves  to  a  just  conception 
of  the  capacities  of  our  own  nature.  Is  intel- 
lectual power  the  highest  capacity  of  that  na- 
ture f  When  all  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind 
have  been  brought  into  the  strictest  logical  se- 
quence, has  man  attained  all  the  perfection  of 
which  he  is  capable  ?  The  pertinence  of  the 
answer  derived  from  this  source  will  be  per- 
ceived, when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  the 
same  positive  source  from  which  all  the  pre- 
vious forms  of  theistic  belief  have  been  drawn. 
Man  feels  a  vital  force  within  himself,  and 
transfers  the  idea  of  that  force  to  the  external 
world :  hence  fetichism.  He  invests  the  prin- 
cipal manifestations  of  that  force  with  distinct 
personality:  hence  polytheism.  He  concen- 
trates all  these  personalities  in  one:  hence 
monotheism.  In  these  changes  it  is  assumed 
that  he  lives  a  life  predouunantly  physical, 
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and  therefore  wlictlier  be  vorsbip  fetich, 
gods,  or  God,  his  worship  is  the  worship  of 
lorce.  The  form  of  his  own  character  deter- 
mines the  form  given  in  his  mind  to  the 
character  of  the  power  he  adores.  But  he 
does  not  always  live  a  mere  physical  life. 
He  learns  to  think,  and  thinking  becomes  the 
confirmed  habit  of  his  mind  and  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  his  character ;  and  -in  this,  as 
in  the  preceding  state,  he  transfers  this  ele- 
vated conception  of  his  own  nature  to  the- 
great  object  of  his  worship.  God  is  no  longer 
the  mere  author  of  force,  but  also  of  mind,  of 
thought,  of  intelligence.  The  question  then 
recura,  does  the  process  stop  here  ?  Can  we 
think  no  higher  of  ourselves  than  as  embodied 
intellect  f  No  higher  of  Qod  than  as  incor- 
poreal spirit  ?  Ko  higher  of  either  than  as 
merely  perceiving  the  relations  of  ideas  with- 
out regard,  for  instance,  to  the  moral  qualities 
of  those  relations ! 

To  illustrate  this  difference,  let  us  suppose 
a  person  who  is  able  clearly  to  apprehend  that 
the  relation  of  two  to  four  is  the  same  as  that 
of  four  to  eight.    In  this  perception  the  intel- 
lect alone  is  concerned ;   that  is,  the  relation 
alone  is  contemplated,  not  any  moral  quality 
of  the  relation.    The  relation  is  pronounced 
true,  not  good  or  bad.    Tliere  is  no  moral  senti- 
ment, no  sentiment  of  approbation  or  of  dis- 
approbation, connected  with  it  in  the  mind. 
Suppose  now,  the  same  person  able  clearly  to 
apprehend  that  the  relation  of  vice  to  misery 
is  the  same  as  that  of  virtue  to  happiness.    It 
is  quite  possible  to  contemplate  this  relation 
also  from  the  same  point  of  view,  that  is,  with 
the  intellect  only,  without  any  reference  to  the 
moral  quality  of  the  relation,  pronouncing  the 
relation  true,  not  good,  and  not  accompanying 
it  with  any  sentiment  of  moral  approbation. 
In  that  case,  since  the  person  supposed  takes 
into  account  only  the  relation,  not  the  moral 
Quality  qf  the  relation,  eince  he  regards  the  re- 
lation only  from  the  intellectual,  not  from  the 
moral,  point  of  tiete,  he  must  be  held  not 
to  have  attained  to  a  perception  of  his  own 
moral  capacities  and  destinies,  and  by  nec- 
essazy  consequence   to   be   as  yet  destitute 
of  a  perception  of  the  moral  character  and 
government  of  God.    The   two  perceptions 
go  hand-in-hand :  the  latter  can  not  exist  with- 
out the  former;  and  as  certainly  the  former 
will  produce  the  latter.    Suppose,  then,  once 
more,  that  the  individual  in  question  clearly 
and  fully,  profoundly  and  earnestly,  appre- 
hends not  only  the  relation,  but  the  moral 
quality  of  the  relation ;  that  it  constitutes  a 
law  indelibly  engraven  on  his  whole  being  to 
deter  from  that  which  is  morally  evil,  to  at- 
tract to  that  which  is  morally  good ;  and  that 
in  common  with  all  human  kind  he  is  subject 
to  the  law  which  this  indestructible  moral  rela- 
tion expresses.    In  thie  ease  tehat  a  volume  of 
inetruetion,  of  warning^  and  ^  wisdom,  does  it 
open  for  his  perusal/     What  a  grand  and  en- 
nobling revelation  does  it  make  to  him  of  him- 
self the  dignity  qf  his  nature,  the  reach  tf  his 
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faculties,  the  destinies  of  his  race  I  Above  all, 
what  a  gp-andcr  and  still  more  ennobling  reve- 
lation docs  it  make  of  the  Being  who  estab- 
lished that  relation,  who  constituted  that  na- 
ture, who  impressed  that  law,  and  of  whose 
character  that  relation,  that  nature,  and  that 
law  may  be  accepted  as  the  expressions? 
Henceforth  man  conceives  of  himself  not  only 
as  a  sentient  being  having  material  wants,  not 
only  as  a  thinking  being  having  intellectual 
capacities,  but  also  as  a  moral  being  sustaining 
moral  responsibilities.  From  his  own  physicu 
nature  he  had  inferred  the  existence  of  a  power 
greater  than  himself  producing  all  physical 

Ehenomena.  From  his  own  intellectual  nature 
e  had  inferred  the  existence  of  mind  tran- 
scending his  own  and  giving  birth  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  thought.  And  now  from  his 
own  moral  nature  he  infers  with  the  same  in- 
tuitive conviction  the  existence  of  a  moral  rul- 
er to  whom  he  and  all  moral  beings  are  sub- 
ject. The  process  of  thought  is  identicai  in 
each  case ;  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  in  all ; 
and  the  result  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  the 
most  positive,  the  most  sublime,  and  the  most 
salutary  conception  by  which  it  can  be  pene- 
trated and  possessed,  the  conception  of  God 
controlling  all  matter,  informing  all  mind,  in- 
spiring and  educing  all  goodness." 

Wo  trast  that  this  interesting  work  will 
receive  from  readers  the  attention  it  surely 
deserves ;  it  deals  with  the  question  only 
in  its  more  abstract  relations ;  the  ques- 
tion itself  is  one  not  easy  of  solution,  and 
both  by  skeptics  and  believers  it  has  often 
been  handled  in  a  flippant  and  unworthy 
manner.  Our  readers  well  know  *Uhe 
fashion  of  writing  histories  of  human 
events  with  a  critical  accompaniment  of 
what  were  God's  particular  designs."  ♦ 
A  man  may  soon  deal  very  presumptu- 
ously with  tiie  great  matters  of  history ; 
even  upon  some  of  the  matters  on  which 
an  ordinary  mind  expresses  itself  unhesitat- 
ingly, a  philosopher  most  wisely  hesitates. 
The  progress  of  the  race  is  a  question 
which  some  minds  consider  as  completely 
settled ;  the  more  quiet  and  unentnusias- 
tic  observer  finds  very  much  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side  of  the  argument,  and  doubts 
bow  far  he  dares  to  commit  himself  to  suoh 
a  verdict  as  binds  the  moral  character  of 


*  We  sbonld  like  to  refer  our  resders*  attention 
on  this  subject  to  an  able  essay  in  the  Edinlntrgh 
Heview,  January,  1830  —  **  Providential  and  Pro- 
phetical Histories.'*  We  think  we  see  some  traces, 
in  its  rigorous  argumentation  and  sharp  humo%  of  the 
pen  of  Henry  Rogers.  While,  in  th«  main,  we  com- 
mend the  article  as  admirable,  the  aigument  Is  cer- 
tainly stated  with  luiBcient  strength  on  the  Sceptical 
side.  We  hare  referred  to  it,  because  we  bare 
availed  ourselrcs  abore  of  some  of  its  illustratloes, 
for  the  purpose  of  gtTing  to  them  another  ioteotion. 
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God  to  its  illastratimi  before  the  finite  eve 
of  his  ephemeral  creature,  man.  At  the 
same  time»  irhat  a  large  field  opens  before 
us  when  we  think  of  the  predispositionB  of 
history,  and  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween races  of  peoples,  and  the  platiorms 
upon  which  their  developments  transpire. 
It  seems  impossible  duly  to  notice  tnese 
combinations  and  not  to  confess  a  supreme 
will,  presiding  as  much  over  the  arrange- 
ment of  human  forces  to  their  place  on  the 
banks  of  great  rivers  and  plains^  and  the 
defiles  of  mountain  chains — as  the  arrange- 
ment of  perhaps  those  most  wonderful  con- 
trivances in  the  humsm  frame,  the  thumb, 
the  eye,  and  the  foot.  No  doubt  the  same 
difficulties  wait  upon  such  views  as  these 
which  meet  us  every  where  when  we 
attempt  critically  to  look  into  the  great 
questions  of  moral  government.  We  do 
not  help  ourselves  from  the  dilemma  of 
the  argument  by  encumbering  the  divine 
s^tem  with  our  own  schemes  of  interpreU- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  that  unfortunate 
Alphonso,  the  King  of  Castile,  when  he 
declared  that  he  could  have  made  a  bet- 
ter world  himself  spoke  not  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  comparatively  simple  svstem 
now  known  to  us,  but  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  cycles  audi  epicycles  of  false  science. 
We  can  not  but  think  that  there  must  be  a 
stand-point  from  whence  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  survey  the  progressive  revolutions 
of  society  as  all  bearing  a  strict  proportion 
to  the  superintending  wisdom  controlling 
them.  This  would  indeed  be  the  drama 
of  history;  it  is  perhaps  impossible  here, 
and  certainly  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
skepticism  as  to  the  individual  illustrations 
of  a  divine  superintending  wUL 

^^  God's  government,"  it  has  been  said, 
^^  is  a  scheme  caried  on  by  general  laws, 
under  which  irregularities  arise."  And 
many  most  excellent  and  pious  persons, 
while  they  bow  with  reverence  to  the 
divine  will,  seem  to  believe  in  the  theory 
of  Providence,  but  disbelieve  every  in- 
stance. 

Meantime,  as  we  have  said,  while  on 
one  hand  we  have  a  class  of  writers  who 
raise  the  question  of  the  philosophy  of 
history,  on  the  other  hand  arises  another 
question,  the  authenticity  of  historical 
statements,  in  such  a  manner  as  'to  make  it 
even  matter  of  doubt  whether  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  historical  truth,  and  every 
fact  is  thrown  into  an  historical  chancery 
suit,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  histori- 
ans do  not  shine  beneath  ^victorious 
VOL.  LXL— NO.  I 


analysis."    The  texgiversations  of  Gibbon 
are  well  known,  but  they  are  innocent  and 
innocuous  indeed  compared  with  those  of 
LordMacaulay.  The  passions  and  the  prej- 
udices of  that  writer  adorn  eveiy  section 
of  his  writings.    The  spirit  which  gave 
such  a  false  tincture  to  his  Essays  on 
Macchiavelli,  on  Lord  Bacon,  and  man^ 
others,  animates  his  whole  lustory,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  remorseless  paradox — usuallv 
an  uojust  spirit.    Mr.  I^a^et,  whose  vol- 
ume has  been  now  some  time  before  the 
public,  classifies  his  indictments  beneath 
the  head|  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  theEQehlands  of 
Scotland,  Viscount  Dundee,  and  William 
Penn ;  but  although  these  are  the  chief  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment,  every  distinct  head 
supplies  several  items,  and  our  own  reading 
would  supply  many  more,  until  the  whole 
question  grows  into  a  vast  pile  of  misquo- 
tation. Misrepresentation — and  even  false- 
hood— are  persisted  in,  in  spite  of  every 
light  thrown  upon  the  pages.    We  have 
not  referred  to  these  thmgs,  however,  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  them,  or  we  might  easily  fill 
not  one  but  many  numbers  of  our  Review. 
Another  pretty  little  discussion  has  just 
been  raised  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
the  Tweed,  with  reference  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  two  women,  Margaret  Mac- 
lachlan,  and  Margaret  Wilson,  in  1685,  in 
Wigtonshire.     We  believe  most  readers, 
at  all  conversant  with  the  matter,  have 
accepted  this  fact  as  about  as  certain  as 
the  invasion  of  William  the  Conqueror,  or 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ.    That  refined 
Niebnhristic  spirit  of  analytic  criticism 
which  has  satismctorily  disposed  of  Fox's 
JBook  of  Martyrs^  and  sundry  other  little 
aQairs  of  that  kind,  has  discovered  that 
there  really  was  no  martyrdom  at  all  in 
the  case,  and  the  Saturday  JRevieWy  always 
ready  to  disprove  or  disbelieve  any  accounts 
of  martyraoms,  as  knowing  itself  wholly 
incapable  of  things  of  that  sort,  comes  to 
the  support  of  Mr.  Napier,  the  Niebuhr  in 
this  case,  who  dissolves  the  myth  by  one 
of  the  most  amazing  demands  cone^ivable, 
namely,  that,  until  some  account  can  be 
produced  of  the  after  history  of  the  two 
women,  we  cease  to  believe  in  their  mar- 
tyrdom.  The  Saturday  Review  admits,  as 
Mr.  Napier  is  compelled  to  admit,  that 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  such  after  history ; 
the  popular  traditions  ever  since  have  be- 
lieved in  their  death,  in  the  horrible  fash- 
ion so  well  known  to  our  readers,  but  after 
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thisIadioronsTnanncr  the  Saturday  Review 
escapes  the  necessity  of  belief  in  the  mar- 
tyrdom. 

We  have  here  another  illustration  of 
that  incredulity  introduced  into  modem 
history.  Where  is  the  thing  to  terminate  ? 
What  are  to  be  the  tests  by  which  we  are 
to  be  certified  of  the  truth  of  historic  nar- 
rative ?  History  has  many  dark  questions, 
the  solution  of  which  has  occupied  the 
most  intense  historical  eye,  and  called  for 
the  most  careful  manipulation.  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  history  has,  however,  raised  a  per- 
fect host  of  such,  and  they  are  among  the 
most  interesting  because  affecting  some 
of  the  most  important  and  impressive  inci- 
dents in  the  domestic  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Mr.  Paget's  pages  are  in  their  way 
a  collection  of  historical  curiosities,  and 
we  should  suppose  it  likely  that  future 
generations  will  scarcely  think  of  reprint- 
mg  the  pages  of  the  self-willed  historian 
without  Mr.  Paget's  important  emenda- 
tions. One  thing  we  are  desirous  of  say- 
ing, let  us  not  be  tricked  out  of  the  stories 
of  our  martyrs  by  the  subterfuges  of  in- 
genious historical  sophistry.  Claverhouse 
turns  out  now  to  be  a  lamb ;  indeed  he 
called  those  bloody  riflemen  who  did  his 
work  of  butchery,  "  his  lambs."  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  been  supposed  to  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that  pe- 


riod, and  not  to  have  been  very  tender- 
ly disposed  to  Covenanters  or  Puritans. 
The  portrait  he  has  drawn  of  Claverhouse 
is  not  refreshing  to.  our  best  feelings,  but 
we  learn  now  from  these  casuistic  critics 
that  popular  and  poetical  impressions  have 
been  all  in  the  wrong.  Claverhouse  was 
a  most  sweet  gentleman,  incapable  of  deeds 
of  blood,  and  all  those  wild  stories  which 
have  made  children  and  women  shiver, 
and  brave  men  indignantly  gnash  their 
teeth,  are  all  a  floating  myth,  originating 
in  nobody  knows  what ;  even  the  story 
of  John  Brown,  of  Priesthill,  is  just  a 
phantom  of  some  old  woman's  brain  pro- 
mulgated by  what  these  modem  critics 
are  pleased  to  call  "the  trash  of  Wodrow." 
For  our  part,  as  our  friends  are  disposed 
to  use  the  scalpel  and  analysis  of  Niebuhr, 
we  also  are  disposed  to  use  the  historical 
test  of  Niebuhr.  Ganging  historical  cir- 
cumstances and  epochs  by  the  depth  of 
popular  tradition,  he  thought  tradition 
went  for  something,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  take  those  two  detested  books.  Fox's 
Martyrs^  and  Wodrow's  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland^  and  while  admitting 
some  things  in  their  pages  our  modem 
taste  could  wish  away,  accept  them  as  a 
pretty  faithful  report  of  the  origin,  growth, 
and  development  of  the  persecutions  of 
their  times 
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I  nsAR  the  Mom, 

With  her  silver  horn, 
Arousing  the  valleys  fair ; 

I  see  the  light 

On  her  forehead  white, 
The  dew  on  her  gleaming  hair ; 

Her  rosy  hand 

9n  the  mountains  grand, 
Her  feet  on  the  sleeping  seas ; 

The  islands  wake 

On  the  misty  lake 
From  their  deep  and  dreamful  ease. 

The  darkness  dies 
*    When  her  shining  eyes 
Glance  over  river  and  bay; 

She  lingers  there, 

On  the  glacier  bare, 
And  the  snow-peaks  glimmering  gray. 


So  high  t  so  cold  I 

Yet  she  can  not  hold 
Uor  calm  even  there  unshaken, 

For  many  a  sound, 

Above  and  aroond, 
The  bold,  bright  Day  wUl  awaken. 

He  follows  ailer 

With  shouts  of  laughter;  ^ 
From  his  fiery  pursuit  she  files 

O'er  valley  and  hill ; 

But  she  hcareth  still 
The  %ji]&  footsteps,  and  joyous  cries. 

Her  faint  heart  fails, 

And  her  spirit  quails 
'lieath  the  burning  glances  of  Day ; 

Her  fair  face  fades 

.'n  the  sunny  glades, 
Life  '  a  dream  she  dissolves  away  I 

z.D.a 
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LAST      DAYS      OF      SIR      JOHN      MOORE. 


Isr  the  year  1808,  when  Napoleon  sent 
his  brother  Joseph  to  be  King  of  Spain, 
matters  did  not  proceed  bo  smoothly  as 
had  been  expected.  The  Spaniards  resist- 
ed the  attempt  to  hand  their  nation  over 
to  the  possession  of  a  French  intruder, 
and  implored  the  assistance  of  England. 
They  forced  a  large  division  of  the  French 
army  in  Spain  to  capitulate,  and  broke  the 
terms  of  the  'agreement.  The  English 
sent  armies  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  cleared 
the  latter  country  of  the  French,  and  in- 
vaded the  north  of  Spain.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  mighty  master  judged  his 
own  presence  to  be  necessaiy.  From  his 
armies,  which  were  scattered  over  Europe 
from  Italy  to  the  Baltic,  he  drew  the  Ira- 
jierial  Guards,  the  veterans  of  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  and  Friedland,  and  marched  them  in 
one  collected  corps  into  Spain.  Besides,  a 
host  of  superb  cavalry  ana  a  number  more 
of  gallant  infantry  followed  through  the 
western  Pyrenees.    While  his  troops  were 

Proceeding  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  he 
imself  hastened  to  meet  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Erfurth.  There,  amidst 
scenes  of  gayetjt  and  the  relaxations  of 
friendship,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  was  signed,  by  which 
Alexander  was  allowed  to  take  his  own 
way  in  the  east  of  Europe,  while  he  gave 
np  the  fate  of  Spain  to  tne  will  of  his  im- 
perial brother.  After  the  conference  at 
Erfurth,  Napoleon  repaired  to  Bayonne, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  November. 
Accompanied  by  Soult  and  Lasnes,  he 
quitted  it  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and 
reached  "Vlttoria  in  the  evenmg.  He  was 
met  by  the  civil  and  military  chiefs  at  the 
gates  of  the  town ;  but  refusing  to  go  to 
the  house  prepared  for  his  reception,  he 
jumped  off  his  horse,  entered  the  fii-st 
HinM  inn  he  saw,  called  for  his  maps,  and 
in  two  hours  arranged  the  plan  of  his  cam- 
piign,  exclaimins  with  conscions  power : 
*'  \^ila  I'esprit  oe  la  guerre  d'Espagne." 
(There  is  the  spirit  of  the  war  in  Spain.) 
Having  issued  his  instructions,  the  vast 
mass  of  bis  troops  was  put  in  motion  with 


hte  accnstomed  celerity  and  skill.  Sonlt 
instantly  set  out  for  Brivie^ca,  where  he 
arrived  at  daybreak  on  the  9th,  and  re- 
ceived the  second  corps  from  Bessieres; 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  at 
Gamonal,  almost  instantaneously  defeated 
a  large  Spanish  army  containing  the  best 
troops  in  Spain,  comprising  the  Walloon 
and  Spanish  Guards,  the  Koyal  Carabi- 
neers, and  some  volni.t3ers  of  good  families. 
They  numbered  eleven  thousand  infan- 
try and  eleven  hundred  cavalry ;  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery  covered  the  front,  and 
seven  thousand  armed  peasants  were  on 
the  heights  behind  the  regular  troops. 
Victors  and  vanquished  rushed  into  Bur^ 
gos  together.  All  the  Spanish  stores 
were  captured  in  Burgos;  and  Soolt,  still 
riding  the  post  horse  he  had  mounted  at 
Briviesca,  pursued  his  victory.  He  rested 
a  few  days  at  Espinosa ;  bat  Victor  came 
up  and  drove  away  Blake's  army  in  terri- 
ble confusion.  These  two  battles,  and  the 
subsequent  operations,  laid  the  north  of 
Spain  prostrate  from  St.  Sebastian  to  the 
frontiera  of  the  Asturias.  Without  pur* 
suing  furUier  the  detail  of  the  French 
conquests,  we  just  mention  that  Madrid 
capitulated  to  Napoleon  on  the  4th  of 
December,  and  he  took  np  his  residence  at 
Chamartin,  about  six  miles  distant  from 
the  capital. 

On  the  6th  of  October  a  plan  of  the 
campaign  from  England  reached  Lisbon ; 
thirty  tnousand  infantry  and  five  thousand 
cavalry  were  to  be  employed  in  the  north 
of  Spain ;  of  these,  ten  thousand  were  to 
be  embarked  at  the  Enfflish  ports,  and 
the  remainder  were  to  be  composed  of 
regiments  drafted  from  the  army  then 
in  Portugal.  Sir  John  Moore  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  whole.  His 
task  was  an  arduous  one;  his  troops 
were  but  raw  soldiers,  and  the  commis- 
sariat and  other  parts  of  the  adminis- 
tration, civil  and  military,  were  zeal- 
ous but  inexperienced.  Knowing  the 
value  of  time  in  military  transactions,  he 
urged  forward  the  preparations  with  all 
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possible  aotivity.  He  was  verj'  desirous 
that  troops  who  had  a  journey  of  six  hun- 
dred miles  to  make  previous  to  meeting 
an  enemy,  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
torrents  of  rain,  which  in  Portugal  de- 
scend at  this  peri6d  with  such  violence  as 
to  destroy  tne  shoes,  ammunition,  and 
accouterments  of  the  soldier,  and  render 
liim  almost  unfit  for  service.  With  such 
energy  did  the  general  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles, that  the  whole  of  the  troops  were 
in  motion,  and  the  head-quarters  quitted 
Lisbon  by  the  26th  of  October,  just 
twenty  days  after  the  dispatch  had  reach- 
ed him  appointing  him  to  the  chief  com- 
mand. In  the  meantime  Sir  David 
Baird's  forces  arrived  at  Corunna.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  had  given  intimation  of 
their  approach,  and  the  Central  Junta  had 
repeatedly  assured  him  that  every  neces- 
sary^ or^er  was  given,  and  that  every 
facilit3r  would  be  afforded  for  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  troops.  All  liiis  was  un- 
true, and  the  English  soldiers  were  de- 
tained seventeen  days  on  board  of  their 
transports.  Without  detailing  the  trou- 
bles experienced  by  the  three  British 
divisions  under  Moor,  Baird,  and  Hope, 
we  hasten  to  state  that  the  head  of  the 
British  oolumns  entered  Salamanca  on  the 
13th  of  November. 

Sir  John  Moore,  at  Salamanca,  was  fully 
aware  of  the  perilous  position  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  when  Napoleon  entered  Spain. 
The  following  letter,  addressed  by  him 
to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  possesses  a 
melancholy  interest.  It  appears  in  the 
recently  published  Miscellanies  edited  by 
Earl  Stanhope. 

**  Salauaitca,  Nov*  23d,  1808. 
''  I  received  some  time  ago  your  letter 
of  the  24tb  of  October.  I  shaS  be  very  glad 
to  receive  James,  if  he  wishes  to  come  to 
me,  as  an  extra  aide-de-camp,  thoup^h  I 
have  already  too  many,  and  am  obbged, 
or  shall  be,  to  take  a  young  Fitzclarenoe. 
But  I  have  a  sincere  regard  for  James, 
and  besides  can  refase  you  nothing  but  to 
follow  your  advice.  He  must  get  Uie  com- 
mander-in-ohiers  leave  to  come  to  Spain. 
He  will,  however,  come  too  late ;  I  shall 
be  already  beaten.  I  am  within  four 
marches  of  the 'French,  with  only  a  third 
of  my  force;  and  as  the  Spaniards 
have  been  dispersed  in  all  quarters,  mj 
juncture  with  the  other  two  thirds  is 
Very  precarious;  and  when  we  all  join, 
we  shall  be  very  inferior  to  the  enemy, ' 


The  Spanish  government  is  weak  and  im- 
becile ;  their  armies  have  at  no  time  been 
numerous ;  and  the  country  b  not  armed, 
nor,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  enthusiastic 
We  have  been  completely  deceived  by  the 
contemptible  fellows  chosen  as  correspond- 
ents to  the  armies :  and  now  the  discovery 
comes  a  little  too  late.  Charles  is  not  yet 
arrived ;  his  was  one  of  the  best  regiments 
that  left  Lisbon,  and  was  not  intended  to 
join  us,  if  I,  in  compassion  to  his  melan- 
choly countenance,  had  not  found  a  pre- 
text. We  are  in  a  scrape ;  but  I  hope  we 
shall  have  spirit  to  get  out  of  it.  Yon 
must  be  prepared,  however,  to  hear  very 
bad  news;  the  troops  are  in  as  good 
spirits  as  if  things  were  better ;  their  ap- 
pearance and  good  conduct  surprise  the 
green  Spaniards,  who  had  never  before 
seen  any  but  their  own  or  French  sol- 
diers. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  Lady  Hester.  If  I 
can  extricate  myself  and  those  with  me 
from  our  present  difficulties,  and  if  I  can 
beat  the  French,  I  shall  return  to  you 
with  satisfaction ;  but  if  not,  it  will  be 
better  for  me  that  I  should  never  quit 
Spain. 

"  I  remain  always,  very  faithfully  and 
sincerely  yours,  John  Moobe." 

Moore  judged  the  French  emperor 
more  anxious  to  strike  a  blow  against  the 
English  than  to  overrun  any  particular 
province,  or  to  take  anv  town  m  the  Pe- 
pinsula.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  oommunications  of  the 
French  army.  Moore  l^new  well  that  the 
great  commander  would  most  likely  fall 
with  his  whole  force  upon  those  who  men- 
aced bis  line  of  communication ;  but  to 
relieve  Spain  at  a  critical  moment,  and 
give  time  for  the  south  to  organize  its  de^ 
fense  and  recover  courase,  he  was  willing 
to  draw  the  enemy's  whole  power  upon 
himself.  On  the  11th  of  December  a  for- 
ward movement  was  commenced;  but 
preparations  for  a  retreat  on  Portugal 
were  also  continued.  Napoleon,  on  his 
side,  was  sensible  that  the  English  army 
was  the  most  formidable  obstacle  he  had 
in  Spam,  and  he  was  very  desirous  to  drive 
it  out  of  his  way. 

Napoleon  entered  Astorga  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1809.  Seventy  thousand 
French  infantry,  ten  thousand  cavalry, 
and  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillerv  were 
there  united.  But  he  had  receivea  intel- 
ligence that  Austria  had  declared  war, 
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and  that  his  presetioe  was  more  necessary 
elsewhere.  He  therefore  departed  from 
Astorga  to  Yaliadolid,  ordered  the  Impe- 
rial Guard  to  retara  to  France,  and  him- 
self departing  on  horseback  with  scarcely 
any  escort,  performed  the  journey  to  Paris 
with  astonishing  speed,  leaving  to  Soult 
the  charge  of  ^^  driving  the  English  into 
the  sea." 

Moore  was  convinced  that  however 
good  his  troops  might  be,  even  against 
superior  numbers,  it  was  a  hopeless  task 
for  nineteen  thousand  to  contend  with  an 
enemy^  who  had  three  hundred  thousand 
men  m  Spain ;  therefore,  a  quick  retreat 
to  reach  his  ships  unmolested  was  the  ut- 
most he  could  desire  or  hope.  The  di- 
rection of  his  march  was  in  some  degree 
dependent  on  the  i*eport  of  his  engineers 
84  to  which  port  was  the  fittest  for  em- 
barkation. On  the  6th  of  January  he  re- 
ceivi»d  a  report  as  to  the  unfitness  of  Vigo, 
and  therefore  he  changed  his  line  of  re- 
lix^at,  and  directed  his  march  upon  Co- 
runna.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  sent 
ahead  to  Sir  David  Baii'd,  who  forwarded 
them  by  the  hands  of  a  private  dragoon 
to  General  Fraser,  who  had  already  pro- 
ceeded for  some  distance  on  the  road  to 
Vigo.  The  man  got  drunk,  and  lost  the 
dispatches  for  Fraser,  whiph  untoward 
incident  cost  many  lives,  and  was  the 
cause  of  much  delay.  The  original  dis- 
patches sent  to  the  admiral  at  Vigo  never 
came  to  hand.  At  length,  on  the  9th  of 
January,  a  memorandum  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, written  on  ,a  drum-head, 
apparently  in  the  rain,  but  clear,  soldier- 
like, find  to  tlie  purpose,  was  put  into  Sir 
'  Samuel  Hood's  hands  by  an  officer  half 
dead  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  who  liad 
found  his  way  on  horseback  from  the 
British  head-quarters  to  Vigo,  across  the 
wild  mountains  of  Galioia.  The  wind 
blew  in  dead  from  the  south,  and  so  hard, 
that  not  one  of  the  transports  could  be 
moved.  Tlie  brief  dispatch  from  the 
army  was  scarcely  half  read  through, 
wlien  a  sip^nal  was  made  from  the  Bar- 
Hour,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
incn-of-war  were  under  sail.  When  once 
round  the  point,  the  wind  being  fair  to 
Corunna,  away  they  spanked  with  a  flow- 
ing sheet,  to  tell  that  we  (says  Basil  Hall, 
tlien  in  the  Endymion)  were  coming  after 
them  as  fast  as  we  could,  with  our  fiDck 
of  three  hundred  transporU^. 

The  English,  atler  nuiuh  skirmishing 
and   fatigue^  reached    Cortmna   on   the 


nth.  As  the  troops  approached  the 
place,  the  general's  looks  were  earnestly 
directed  towards  the  harbor,  but  he  saw 
nothing  but  the  open  expanse  of  water ; 
not  a  single  ship  had  made  its  appearance. 
It  was  a  grievous  thought  that  the  last 
consuming  exertion  made  by  the  weary 
troops  was  thus  rendered  fruitless.  The 
men  were  put  into  quarters,  and  their 
leaders  awaited  the  progress  of  events. 
Three  divisions  occupied  the  town  and 
suburbs  of  Corunna.  On  the  14th  of 
January  many  of  the  faster  sailing  vessels 
of  the  convoy  had  entered  the  harbor  of 
Corunna,  where  the  squadron  of  men-of- 
war,  under  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  had  already 
arrived.  The  dismounted  cavalry,  the 
sick,  some  of  the  horses,  and  fifty-two 
pieces  of  artillery  were  en^barked  during 
the  night.  On  tixe  morning  of  the  15th 
the  Endymion  anived,  sun'ounded  by 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of 
ships.  The  French  began  to  arrive,  and 
Moore  sought  a  position  for  battle.  He 
was  obliged  to  occupy  a  ridge,  inclosed  as 
it  were  within  another  ridge,  which  com- 
manded it  within  cannon  shot  In  the 
night,  Soult  with  great  difficulty  dragged 
eleven  heavy  guns  to  the  rocks,  which 
formed  the  left  of  his  line,  within  twelve 
"hundred  yards  of  the  British  right.  Mid- 
way, the  little  village  of  Elvina  was  held  by 
the  pickets  of  the  Fiftieth  British  regiment. 
The  late  arrival  of  the  transports,  the  in- 
creasing force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dis- 
advantageous nature  of  the  position,  so 
much  augmented  the  difficulty  of  embark- 
ing, that  some  generala  now  advised  a  ne- 
fotiation  for  leave  to  regain  the  ships, 
here  was  little  probability  that  this 
would  be  granted ;  and  Moore  would  not 
consent  to  a  proposal  which  would  cast  a 
shade  on  the  prudence  and  energy  of  his 
retreat.  His  high  spiiit  and  clear  judg- 
ment revolted  at  the  idea,  and  he  rejected 
the  degrading  advice  without  hesitation. 
All  the  encumbrances  being  shipped  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  it  was  intended 
to  embark  the  fighting  men  in  the  coming 
night ;  but  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon a  general  movement  of  the  French 
gave  notice  of  an  approaching  battle,  and 
the  British  infantry,  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  strong,  occu})icd  their  posi- 
tion. Military  historians  have  described 
the  arrangements  of  both  armies  with 
professional  accuracy;  but  perhaps  com- 
mon readers  will  have  a  more  lively  con- 
ception of  this  celebrated  engagement  if 
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we  lay  before  tbem  a  few  notes  from 
Basil  Hall,  who  Imd  come  from  Vigo  with 
the  ships,  and  whose  captain  kindly  al- 
lowed him  a  day  on  shore,  in  company 
with  the  purser,  and  thus  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity seldom  attained  by  a  sailor,  to 
De  in  the  thick  of  a  land  battle. 

"  There  was  none  of  the  show  and  flour- 
ish of  a  review  to  be  seen  here ;  for  the 
soldiers  lay  about  wearied  and  dispirited, 
ragged  in  their  dress,  and  man^  of  them 
siclay,  or  rather  broken  down  m  appear- 
ance, by  the  fatigues  of  this  celebrated  re- 
treat. Unshaven  for  many  a  day,  their 
skins  blackened  with  gunpowder  and  the 
charcoal  smoke  of  their  bivouac  fires, 
there  was  no  flourishing  review  trim  here. 
Their  muskets  were  piled  in  pyramids 
amongst  the  men,  who  were  fast  asleep. 
Many,  however,  were  sitting  on  the  grass, 
or  on  the  loose  blocks  of  granite  whiSh 
were  about  the  ground,  lookmg  with  wist- 
ful eyes  toward  the  ships.  Along  the 
whole  line  of  troops  I  observed  only  one 
or  two  of  the  oiScers  asleep.  OeneraUy 
speaking,  they  were  collected  in  little 
knots,  looking  about  them,  but  seldom 
speaking.  We  threaded  our  way  among 
tne  sleeping  soldiers,  piled  muskets,  and 
camp  equipage,  along  tlie  whole  line.  W^ 
came  to  the  well-known  rifle  corps,  the 
Ninety-flflh,  and  I  was  happy  to  nnd  an 
old  friend  alive  and  merry  among  the  offi- 
cers of  this  regiment.  On  asking  the  offi- 
cers what  chance  there  was  of  our  seeing 
a  battle,  they  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
and  said  they  had  already  bad  quite 
enough  of  that  work  They  therefore  had 
but  one  wish,  to  get  snugly  on  board  the 
ships,  and  get  off  from  such  a  rascally 
country,  and  such  useless  allies  as  the 
Spaniards.  I  had  but  just  asked  the  com- 
manding officer  of  one  of  the  regiments 
whether  he  thought  any  thing  would  pos- 
sibly rouse  the  men  up.  *  You'll  see  by 
and  by,  sir,  if  the  French  there  choose  to 
come  over*  These  words  were  hardly 
uttered  when  a  movement  along  the  whole 
enemy's  line  became  apparent  even  to  our 
inexperienced  eyes.  A  furious  cannonad- 
ing was  opened  from  a  batterv  mounting 
eleven  guns.  At  the  first  discharge  from 
the  French  battery,  the  whole  body  of  the 
British  troops,  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
the  other,  started  on  their  feet,  snatched 
up  their  arms,  and  formed  themselves  with 
as  much  regularity  and  ap])arent  coolness 
as  if  they  nad  bieen  exercising  in  Hyde 
Park.    Formerly  silence  reigned  over  the 


field ;  now  there  was  a  loud  hum,  occa* 
sionally  a  shoul^  and  the  peculiar  sharp 
click-click  of  fixing  bayonets.  Not  a  sin- 
gle face  was  now  turned  toward  the  ships: 
all  was  animation  and  cheeifulness,  over 
minds  from  which,  but  a  short  time  before, 
it  seemed  as  if  every  particle  of  spirit  had 
fled.  In  a  few  minutes  the  army  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  came 
rapidly  down  the  side  of  the  opposite 
heights,  in  three  immense  columns,  black 
and  formidable.  When  these  huge  col- 
umns had  reached  the  level  space,  less 
than  a  mile  in  width,  lying  between  the 
bases  of  the  two  ranges  of  hills,  the  Eng- 
lish guns  were  turned  upon  them  with 
great  effect.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a 
plain,  for  it  was  crossed  in  all  directions 
by  roads  cut  into  the  earth  like  deep 
trenches,  while  on  the  ground  above  there 
was  spread  a  complete  net-work  of  walls, 
hedges,  and  rows  of  trees,  of  such  intrica- 
cy that  it  was  very  nearly  impossible  to 
form  fifty  men  abreast  any  where.  Each 
corn-field  or  little  patch  of  garden  ground 
became  the  scene  of  a  separate  fight ;  the 
severest  fighting  was  at  the  village  of  Elvi- 
na,  which  we  could  easily  distinguish  was 
sometimes  in  the  possession  of  one  party, 
sometimes  of  the  other.  We  observed 
Sir  David  Baird  led  off  the  field.  Shortly 
afterwards,  another  and  a  larger  group 
passed,  bearing  alon^  a  wounded  officer. 
We  were  trying  to  discover  who  it  could 
possibly  be  that  engaged  so  much  atten- 
tion, when  an  officer  rode  up  the  hill. 
After  he  bad  delivered  his  message,  he 
pointed  to  the  party  which  had  just  gone 
by,  and  told  us  that  ia  the  center  was 
carried  along  their  brave  oonmiander-in-- 
chief,  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  had  been 
struck  off  his  horse  by  a  cannon  shot." 

It  was  when  he  was  earnestly  watching 
the  result  of  the  fight  about  the  village  of 
Elvina,  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  strack 
on  the  left  breast  by  a  cannon  shot ;  the 
shock  threw  him  from  his  horse  with  vio- 
lence ;  yet  he  rose  again  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, bis  countenance  unchanged,  and  his 
steadfast  eye  still  fixed  upon  the  regiments 
engaged  in  his  front,  no  sigh  betraying  a 
sensation  of  pain.  In  a  few  moments, 
when  he  saw  the  troops  were  gainms 
ground,  his  countenance  brightened,  and 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  to  the  rear. 
TMn  was  seen  the  dreadful  nature  of  his 
hurt.  The  shoulder  was  shattered  to 
pieces,  the  arm  hanging  by  a  piece  of  skin, 
the  ribs  over  the  heart  broken  and  bared 
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of  flesh,  the  nraBfles  of  the  breast  torn 
into  long  stripes  and  interlaced.  As  the 
soldiers  placea  him  in  a  blanket,  his  sword 
got  entangled,  and  the  hilt  entered  the 
wound.  Captain  Hardinge,  afterwards 
Lord  Hardinge,  attempted  to  take  it  off, 
bnt  he  stopped  him,  saying :  *^  It  is  as  well 
as  it  is.  l^ftd  rather  it  should  go  out  of 
the  field  with  me."  Several  times  he  caused 
his  attendants  to  stop,  and  turn  round,  that 
he  might  behold  the  field  of  battle ;  and 
when  the  firing  indicated  the. advance  of 
the  British,  he  discovered  his  satisfaction, 
and  permitted  the  bearers  to  proceed. 
When  brought  to  his  lodging  in  the  town, 
the  surgeons  examined  his  wound :  there 
was  no  hope ;  the  pain  increased ;  he  spoke 
with  difficulty.  At  intervals  he  asked  if 
the  French  were  beaten,  and  addressing 
his  old  friend  Colonel  Anderson,  said: 
"  Yon  know  I  always  wished  to  die  this 
way."  Again  he  asked  if  the  enemy  were 
defeated ;  and  being  told  they  were,  said : 
*'  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  know 
that  we  nave  beaten  the  French."  His 
countenance  continued  firm;  only«onoe, 
when  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  he  became 
agitated ;  he  oflen  inquired  after  the  safety 
of  his  friends  and  the  officers  of  his  staff, 
and  even  at  that  moment  did  not  forget 
to  recommend  those  whose  merit  had 
given  them  claims  to  promotion.  Among 
others  he  mentioned  General  Graham,  al- 
terwards  Lord  Lynedoch,  the  hero  of  Bar- 
rosa.  "  Remember  Graham."  When  life 
was  fast  ebbing,  he  exclaimed :  "  I  hope 
the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied:  I 
hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice."  In 
a  lew  minutes  afterwards  he  died,  and  his 
corpse,  wrapped  in  a  military  cloak,  was 
interred  by  tne  officers  of  his  staff  in  the 
citadel  of  Corunna.  Soult,  with  a  noble 
fteling  of  respect  for  his  valor,  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  many  were 
an^ry  and  disappointed  at  the  late  events, 
and  in  England  parties  ran  high.  He  was, 
therefore,  long  of  getting  the  justice  which 
in  his  dying  moments  he  desired.  But  it 
came  at  last.  His  political  and  military 
combinations  were  both  approved  of.  His 
conduct  was  praised  by  Soult  and  Welling- 
ton ;  and  Napoleon  more  than  once  affirm- 
ed that  his  talents  and  finnness  alone  had 
saved  the  English  army  from  destruction 

Notwithstanding,  the  great  disaster  of 
the  loss  of  their  general,  the  troops  gained 
ground.    When  night  set  in,  their  line  | 


was  considerably  advanced,  while  the 
French  were  falling  back  in  confusion. 
Their  disorder  facilitated  the  original  plan 
of  embarking  during  the  night ;  and  the 
arrangements  were  so  complete  that  nei- 
ther confusion  nor  difficulty  occurred. 

The  harassed  soldiefs  bore  their  many 
hardships  with  admirable  cheerfulness. 
Each  man  knew  his  duty,  and,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  discipline,wiBhed  to  perform  it ;  and 
the  whole  body  marched  from  th^  field  to 
the  boats  almost  with  the  regularity  of  a 
corporal's  guard  going  its  rounds.  The 
embarkation  of  the  troops  was  not  entirely 
finished  when  the  day  broke  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  of  January.  The  French 
cavalry  were  pushed  forward,  at  the  first 
peep  of  dawn,  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
*  situation  of  affairs.  They  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  the  last  of  the  retiring  pick- 
ets crowding  into  the  gates  of  Corunna,  un- 
der cover  of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  which 
were  manned  partly  by  the  rear-guard  of 
the  British  army,  and  partly  by  the  Span- 
iards —  a  fact  which  deserves  honorable 
mention,  as  it  is  almost  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  English  had  been  seconded 
by  the  people  they  came  to  assist. 

The  fleet  steered  home  directly  from 
Corunna,  and  a  terrible  storm  scattered 
it.  The  writer  of  this  paper  shared  a  por- 
tion of  the  annoyances  occasioned  by  the 
gale,  being  on  board  an  Indiaman,  part  of 
a  noble  fleet  which  bad  left  Portsmouth  a 
few  days  before,  and  was  completely  dis- 
persed by  the  storm  which  assailed  the 
ships  from  Corunna.  We  found  ourselves 
tossed  by  the  same  tempest ;  and  being 
damaged  by  the  carrying  away  of  our 
main-top  mast,  we  communicated  with  a 
majestic  ship  of  the  royal  navy,  which 
rode  on  the  tossing  waves,  apparently  with 
little  inconvenience.  We  learned  after- 
wards that  it  was  the  ViUe  de  Paris,  of 
110  guns,  having  on  board  Sir  David 
Baird,  with  an  arm  amputated.  We  got 
into  PortsmouUi  mingled  with  the  trans- 
ports, and  saw  many  of  the  officers  and 
men  who  had  gone  through  this  peritoup 
campaign,  and  heard  them,  unaer  the 
cheerful  blaze  of  an  English  fire,  talk  of 
the  hardships  and  adventures  which  had 
befallen  them. 
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Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corae  to  the  rampart  we  harried ; 

Not  Q  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
0*er  the  grare  where  our  horo  we  buriod. 
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We  buried  h!m  dtricW  at  dead  of  night, 
The  Boda  with  our  bajoneta  tumiuff ; 

By  the  atniggling  moonbeam^s  miaty  light^ 
And  the  lanttrn  dimly  burning. 

No  useleas  coffin  inclosed  hia  breast, 
Not  in  abeet  or  in  ahroud  we  wound  him ; 

But  he  la^  like  a  warrior  taking  hia  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayera  we  said, 
And  we  apoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  fkoe  that  was 
dead, 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 
And  smoothed  down  hia  lonely  pillow, 


That  tfie  foe  and  the  Strang^  woold  tread  o^er  fa!a 
head. 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  1 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  tbaf  s  gone, 
A  nd  o'er  hia  cold  ashes  upbraid  him — 

But  little  he*U  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heayy  task  was  don^, 
When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  auUenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

rrom  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory; 
carted  not  a  line,  and  we  raiaed  not  a  atone  «- 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

E&T.  C.  WOLII. 
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For  long  years  previons  to  September, 
1814,  Europe  had  been  one  vast  theater 
of  wars,  battles,  and  political  convulsions. 
The  old  land-marks  of  nations  and  king- 
doms had  been  changed.  Monarcbs  had 
been  dethroned.  Kings  had  ceased  to 
reign.  New  dynasties  had  been  founded. 
New  thrones  had  been  erected  upon  which 
Napoleon  had  placed  his  favorites  or  mili- 
tary commanders.  But  the  colossal  fabric 
of  Napoleon  crumbled  and  fell  amid  mighty 
ruins.  Napoleon  had  ceased  to  drive  his 
dreadful  war-car  of  carnage  and  blood*  A 
reSkdjustment  of  national  affairs,  rights,  and 
boundaries  had  become  requisite.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  assembled  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  powers  of  £urope  came  to- 
gether in  conclave.  Rarely  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  such  a  congress  convened, 
charged  with  interests  of  such  magnitude 
and  importance.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
had  been  appointed  to  meet  on  the  29th 
of  July,  1814,  but  the  visit  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  to  England,  and  their  subse- 
quent return  to  their  own  capitals,  caused 
a  delay  till  the  25th  of  September,  when 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  entered  the  Austrian  capital,  ^ey 
were  immediately  followed  by  the  kings 
of  Bavaria,  Denmark,  and  Wiirtemberg, 
and  a  host  of  lesser  princes.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  Prince  Tiuley  rand  on 


the  part  of  France,  more  efficiently  than 
any  crowned  heads  could  have  done,  up- 
held the  dignity  and  maintained  the  inter* 
ests  of  their  respective  monarchies. 

The  historic  renown  of  this  august  con* 
gress  of  empires  and  kingdoms  is  too  well 
known  to  all  who  are  iamiliar  with  the 
annals  of  Europe  for  the  last  half  century 
to  need  extended  mention.  The  Treaty 
of  Vienna  in  connection  with  the  present 
troubled  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  es- 
pecially the  terrific  conflicts  between  Rus- 
sia and  Poland,  impart  to  the  doings  of  the 
Congress  and  Treaty  of  Vienna  a  fresh 
interest  and  importance.  On  this  account, 
and  other  reasons,  we  have  thought  to 
please  and  gratify  the  readers  of  the 
fDcLBcno  by  an  effort  to  reproduce  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  by  an  artistic  resur« 
rection  of  that  grand  convention  of  nota- 
bles and  celebrated  statesmen,  whose  acta 
exerted  such  a  controlling  influence  on  the 
affairs  and  destinies  of  Europe,  and  whose 
names  will  live  in  history  to  the  end  of 
time.  A  careful  study  of  the  engraving 
as  a  whole,  and  a  minute  inspection  of  the 
portraits  and  faces  of  the  various  person- 
ages, will  serve  to  impart  a  vivid  unpres* 
sion  of  that  memorable  congress  aa  it  ao* 
tually  appeared  in  living  reality.  The 
history  of  the  original  engraving,  executed 
when  all  the  members  of  the  congress  were 
alive,  soon  after  the  convention  adjoumedy 
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tflbrds  ample  proof  of  the  aecaracy  of  tbe 
soene  described,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
portraits,  some  of  which  we  recognize, 
having  seen  the  originals  many  years  ago. 
It  is  a  remarkable  iiistorio  print,  for  the 
only  copy  of  which  we  have  seen  the  im- 
porter charged  us  forty  dollars,  and  which 
has  been  very  fnely  engraved  for  this 
nmnber  of  the  EcLBcno  by  Mr.  George 
B.  Ferine.  The  leading  article  in  the 
nnmber  will  aid  the  reader  to  understand 
the  history  of  the  congress,  and  to  com- 
prehend the  importance  of  its  acts  as  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  Enropean  govern- 
ments and  people,  even  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  have  subjoined  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  members  of  the 
congress,  so  far  as  we  could  find  room,  in 
order  to  add  interest  to  the  engraving. 

PBINCB   MBTTSRNlcn. 

Fbw  European  statesmen  oi  the  present 
century  have  acted  a  more  conspicuous 
part  in  public  affairs  than  this  renowned 
man.  He  was  the  friend,  the  associate, 
and  the  confidential  adviser  of  emperors 
and  sovereigns.  The  fact  that  he  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  grave  deliber- 
ations of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  powers  of  Europe. 

Prince  Clement  Wenceslas  Mettemich 
was  born  at  Coblentz  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1773.  His  ancestors  had  ^ined  distinc- 
tion in  the  wars  of  the  empire  against  the 
Turks.  His  father,  the  Count  Metternich, 
was  the  associate  of  the  well  -  known  min- 
ister Kaunitz,  whose  name  is  so  much  as- 
sociated with  the  transactions  of  the  Low 
Countries,  after  whom  the  son  was  named, 
and  who  stood  as  his  godfather.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  the  young  Metternich  en- 
tered the  University  of  Strasbourg,  and 
having  stayed  there  about  two  years,  he 
went  to  complete  his  studies  at  Mainz. 
In  1704  he  made  a  tour  through  Holland 
and  England,  and  in  tbe  same  year  he  was 
attadied  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  tbe 
Hague.  In  1706  he  married  IVlary  Elea- 
nora,  daughter  of  Kaunitz. 

Mettemich's  first  appearance  as  a  diplo- 
matist was  as  deputy  n-om  Westphalia  at 
the  Congress  of  Rastadt ;  he  afterwards 
accompanied  the  Count  de  Stadion  to  Ber- 
Im  and  St.  Petersburg,  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  minister  at  I>resden.  In  1803-4, 
as  ambassador  to  Berlin,  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  negotiating  the  treaty  between  his 


own  country  and  Prussia  and  Russia.    In 
1806  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  si^ed  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
blcau.     War  bad  scarcely  broken  out  be- 
tween Austria  and  France  in  1809,  when 
Mettemich  was  recalled  home  to  under- 
take the  post  of  foreign  secretary ;  and  it 
was  during  his  tenure  of  office  that  the 
Emperor  ifapolcon  I.  divorced  the  unhappy 
Josephine  and  married  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duchess Marie  Louise,  whom  Mettemich 
conducted  to  Paris.     At  the  conferences 
of  Dresden  and  Prague  he  warmly  espous- 
ed the  cause  of  his  country,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
may  be  dated  from  this  time.    In  August^ 
1813,  war  was  formally  declared  bv  Aus- 
tria against  France,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  Grand  Alliance  was  signed  at 
Toplitz,  when  Count  Metternich  was  re- 
warded by  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Prince  of  the  Empire.  In  the  proceedings 
consequent  upon  tne  invasion  of  France  by 
the  allied  armies,  and  the  occupation  of 
Paris,  Prince  Metternich  took  a  leading 
part,  and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris^  on 
behalf  of  Auptria.  Soon  after  this  he  visit- 
ed England,  but  returned  to  his  country 
on  the  renewal  of  war,  and  was  at  once 
the  representative  of  Austria  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  and   president  of  its 
councils.    From  this  period,  down  to  the 
the  death  of  the  Marqiiis  of  Londonderry 
and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  ofiice 
in  1822,  Prince  Metternich  was  not  only 
the  ai*biter  of  Austrian  interests,  but  had 
vast  influence  over  the  courts  and  cabi- 
nets of  the  Continent.    In  the  subsequent 
drama  of  European  politics  Prince  met- 
ternich played  no  undistinguished  part; 
but  he  has  been  much  censured  for  per- 
mitting the  Russian  emperor  during  the 
war  of  1828  with  Turkev  to  establish  his 
power  in  Moldavia  ana  Wallachia,  and 
the  other  provinces  which  lie  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  to  the  detriment  of 
Austria.     In  1830  the  revolution  of  July 
broke  out  in  Paris,  and  alanned  the  court 
of  Vienna,  whose  influence  was  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale ;  but,  through  the 
instrumentality  of   Metternich^   friendly 
relations   were    established   with   Louis 
Philippe.    Austrian  troops  were  sent  to 
occupy  Italy  and  other  places,  in  which 
it  was  feared  that  republican  principles 
would    assert    themselves.     In    Poland, 
Spain,  Holland,  Prussia,  and  in  the  Ger- 
manic states,  the  Austrian  minister  used 
all  the  influence  which  he  could  command 
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for  tho  purpose  of  crushing  the  movemen^ 
in  favor  of  popular  government.  By  these 
means  Prince  Mcttemich  was  enabled  to 
preserve  the  position  of  Austria  down  to 
the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion at  Paris  in  1848.  A  strange  sym- 
pathy unites  the  continental  thrones  and 
people:  no  sooner  had  the  monarchy  of 
France  fallen  than  Austria  was  shaken  to 
its  base.  The  revolutionists  rallied  in  the 
sti'eets  of  Vienna,  overthrew  the  govern- 
ment, and  compelled  Prince  Mettemich 
to  resign  his  office.  He  retired,  together 
with  his  sovereign  and  the  court,  and  ailer 
seeking  an  asylum  in  vain  in  Moravia  and 
at  Leipsic  he  came  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  a  reaction  took  place. 

Prince  Metternich  died  at  Vienna  June 
11th,  1859. 

COUNT   NESSKLBODE. 

This  eminent  Russian  diplomatist  acted 
an  important  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  was  born  on 
board  a  Kussian  frigate  in  the  port  of  Lis- 
bon^ December  14th,  1780,  and  was  bap- 
tized in  the  Protestant  faith  on  board  an 
English  ship.  He  is  of  noble  German 
origin.  His  father,  Count  Max  Nessel- 
rode,  negotiated  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul  with  the  niece  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Catherine  ,11.  Count  Kesselrode  began 
his  career  in  the  military  service,  but  he- 
came  attached  to  the  various  embassies  of 
bis  father,  and  was  ^  member  of  the  Rus- 
sian embassy  in  Pans  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  He  had 
great  address  and  tact  as  a  diplomatist, 
and  gained  the  favor  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  was  appointed  in  the  min- 
istry of  foreign  affiiirs  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Count  kesselrode  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  afterwards 
Count  Gurieff.  She  had  been  maid  of 
honor  to  the  empress  dowager,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  lady  of  great  hnancial  abil- 
ity, and  was  at  one  time  in  her  husband's 
career  a  partner  in  one  of  the  first  com- 
mercial firms  in  St.  Petersburg.  As 
counsellor  of  the  cabinet  Count  Ncssel- 
rode  was  frequently  brought  into  personal 
contact  with  the  Emperor  Alexanaer,  who 
learned  to  appreciate  his  knowledge  of 
international  law  and  of  European  i^airs. 
The  ability  and  modesty  whicn  he  mani- 
fested in  his  relations  to  the  emperor  led 
to  his  being  intrusted  with  the  ministry 


of  foreign  afiOiirs  in  a  high  degree  after 
the  rupture  with  Napoleon  in  1812,  aU 
though  he  was  then  only  thirty-two  years 
old.  Soon  afler  this  period  he  began  to 
control  the  affairs  of  Russia  with  forei<ni 
countries.  He  acted  an  important  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  German  coalition  at 
Kalischin  1813,  and  from  tliat  time  became 
all-powerful  in  his  influence.  The  nego* 
tiations  and  treaties  with  England  and 
other  powers  which  determined  the  result 
of  the  conflict  with  France  were  almost 
all  concluded  under  his  influence.  He 
signed  the  capitulation  of  Paris  on  the 
night  of  March  31st,  1814,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  wars  of  the  first  French  empire. 
At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  where  his 
position  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving,  he 
was  a  conspicuous  actor.  He  assumed  for 
Russia  a  high  position,  and  his  influence 
in  Russian  aflairs  has  been  felt  ever  since. 
He  was  active  and  influential  in  adjusting 
public  aflairs,  and  ameliorating  the  heavy 
fines  imposed  on  France  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  In  connection  with  thes^ 
arrangements  and  adjustments  immense 
sums  of  money  are  said  to  have  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  thus  in  some  way 
he  became  with  other  sources  of  wealth 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Europe.  His 
flocks  of  sheep  are  said  to  number  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  besides  un- 
counted wealth.  At  the  death  ef  the 
Emperor  Alexander  in  1825,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Nicholas  to  the  throne,  Count 
Nesselrode  continued  to  enjoy  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  new  emperor.  In 
1844  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  He  was  so 
much  attached  to  the  title  of  Count  of  tho 
Sacred  Empire  that  he  declined  the  title 
of  Prince  oflered  to  him  by  three  succes- 
sive emperors.  Count  Nesselrode  con- 
tiimcd  t6  conduct  the  foreign  aflairs  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Nicholas,  and  while 
the  Crimean  war  was  in  progress,  and  till 
about  a  year  and  a  half  alter  the  emperor's 
death.  A  few  months  after  the  peace  of 
Paris,  at  the  dose  of  the  Crimean  war,  he 
retired  from  public  life,  and  still  lives  in 
retirement,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-seven 
years  the  14th  of  December,  1863,  almost 
the  only  survivor  of  the  illustrious  Con« 
gress  of  Vienna. 

PBIKCE  TAIXfiTBAIO). 

Tms  was  one  of  the  m6st  remarkable 
men  of  the  age  or  country  in  which  he  lived. 
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His  name,  his  acts,  and  his  inflnence  iill  im- 
portant  pages  in.  the  history  of  modeni 
Earope.  In  the  cabiifet,  in  the  congress 
of  sovereigns,  in  the  council  chamber  of 
diplomatists,  he  manifested  the  sagacity  of 
Napoleon  on  the  battle  field.  In  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
he  appears  in  the  foreground,  as  he  was 
almost  every  where  else  in  his  public  life. 
In  connection  with  other  members  of  the 
congress,  and  in  explanation,  we  have  only 
room  for  the  briefest  biograpliical  sketch. 
Charles  Maurice,  Prince  Talleyrand,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  January  1 3th,  1 754.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  a  family  who  claimed  the 
first  rank  among  the  nobility  of  Southern 
France.  An  accident  befell  him  when 
about  a  year  old,  making  him  lame  for  life. 
He  was  ambassador  in  London  at  the  coro- 
nation of  William  the  Fourth,  where  we, 
(editor  of  the  Eclectic)  saw  him  in  1831, 
still  a  cripple,  leaning  on  the  stalwart  arms 
of  his  attendants.  His  hair,  white  as  wool, 
his  face  bronzed  and  swarthy  as  a  native  of 
India,  but  his  eyes  gleaming  with  intense 
fire  and  brilliancy  beyond  any  human  eyes 
we  have  seen.  He  began  his  career  in 
public  life  as  the  Abbe  de  Perigord,  in 
1774.  In  1787  he  was  one  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Notables,  and  the  next  year  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Autun,  which  gave  him  a 
yearly  income  of  sixty  thousand  francs. 
When  the  States  General  were  summoned 
in  1789,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deputies. 
He  attended  Mirabean,  the  great  orator,  in 
his  last  moments,  and  received  his  dying 
message.  In  1 791  Talleyrand  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  England,  where  he  was  coldly 
treated  by  the  English  goveniment,  and 
he  returned  to  France.  After  the  fall  of 
Louis  XYI.  he  returned  to  England  for  a 
time,  but  was  warned  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, when  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  by  successful  speculations  he  made  a 
fortune.  Upon  a  change  in  the  government 
in  France  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  in 
a  position  to  welcome  Bonaparte  on  his 
return  from  Italy  after  his  renowned  bat- 
tles and  victories ;  introduced  him  to  the 
directors,  delivered  a  speech  in  his  honor 
at  his  great  ofiioial  reception,  and  promot- 
ed his  subsequent  designs.  When  Bona- 
parte returned  from  Egypt,  Talleyrand 
again  propitiated  the  conqueror,  prevailed 
on  Barr^s  to  resign,  and  aided  Napoleon 
greatly  in  his  plans  on  the  18th  Bm- 
maire,  and  contributed  to  his  success  on 
that  memorable  day.    He  wcs  rewarded 


for  these  services  by  the  office  of  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  under  Napoleon,  which 
he  held  for  eight  years.  He  aided  in  con- 
cluding the  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801, 
and  of  Amiens  in  1802.  In  1806  he  receiv- 
ed the  office  of  grand  chamberlain  of  the 
empii  e  of  Napoleon ;  but  his  influence  with 
the  emperor  had  long  been  on  the  wane. 
As  early  as  1812  TalWrand  began  to  pre- 
dict the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  impending  crisis. 

He  watched  and  managed  the  political 
elements  of  the  then  coming  revolution, 
and  sent  word  to  the  allied  sovereigns  to 
hasten  their  march  on  Pai'is  in  1814, 
and  when  that  metropolis  surrendered, 
Talleyrand  offered  his  hotel  to  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander.  When  a  new  government 
was  formed  he  welcomed  the  new  sover- 
eign to  Paris,  and  became  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  chief  of  the  cabinet  of 
Louis  XVIH.,  and  was  made  a  peer  of 
France.  He  negotiated  the  first  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1814,  and  a  few  months  afler  was 
sent  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  where  he 
appears  sitting  in  the  engraving.  On  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Talleyrand 
went  into  exile  with  the  king,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Paris  afler  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Afler  the  revolution  of  July, 
in  1830,  ho  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
England,  and  represented  France  at  the 
coronation  of  William  the  Fourth.  He  re- 
signed his  public  ofiices  January  7th,  1835, 
and  retirea  to  private  life,  and  died  May 
20th,  1838.  The  memoirs  of  his  life  and 
times,  which  he  lefl,  are  by  the  terms  of 
his  will  to  be  published  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty  years  afler  his  death,  which  will  be 
in  1868,  and  doubtless  will  be  read  with 
great  interest. 

LOED   CASTLESEAGH. 

This  English  nobleman,  whose  portrait 
occupies  the  center  of  the  engi-aving,  was 
an  important  member  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  Lord  Castlereagh,  Robert  Stew- 
art, Marquis  of  Londonderry,  was  bom  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  June  18th,  1769,  and 
educated  at  Armagh,  afler  which  he  became 
a  commoner  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. On  leaving  the  university,  he  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament. 
He  joined  the  opposition  in  the  first  place, 
and  declared  himself  an  advocate  for  par- 
liamentary reform ;  but  on  obtaining  a  t«eat 
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in  the  British  parliament,  he  took  his  sta- 
tion on  the  ministerial  benches.  In  1797, 
having  then  becomeLord  Castlereagh,  he 
was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  for  Ire- 
land, and  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury.  The  next  year  he 
was  nominated  secretary  to  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, and  by  his  strenuous  exertions  and 
abilities  in  the  artpf  removing  opposition, 
the  union  with  Ireland  was  greatly  facili- 
tated. In  1805  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war  to  the  colonies ;  but  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt  he  retired,  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  brief  administration  of 

1 806  restored  him  to  the  same  position  in 

1807  ;  and  he  held  his  office  until  the  ill- 
fated  expedition  to  Walcheren,  and  his 
duel  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Canning,  pro- 
duced his  resignation.  In  1812  he  suc- 
ceeded the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  as  for- 
eign secretary,  and  the  foDowiuj^  year  pro- 
ceeded to  the  continent  to  aid  the  co- 
alesced powers  in  negotiating  a  general 
peace.  His  services  after  the  capture  of 
Napoleon,  and  in  the  general  pacification 
and  arrangements  which  have  been  usually 
designated  by  the  phrase  ^'  the  settlement 
of  Europe^'^  form  a  part  of  history.  It  is 
sufficient  to  notice  here,  that  he  received 
the  public  thanks  of  parliament,  and  was 
honored  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1821,  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  Irish  marquisate  of 
Londonderry.  After  the  arduous  session 
of  1822,  in  which  his  labor  was  unremit- 
ting, his  mind  was  observed  to  be  much 
shattered;  but  unhappily,  although  his 
physician  was  apprised  of  it,  he  was  suf- 
fered to  leave  London  for  his  seat  at  North 
Cray,  in  Kent,  where,  in  August,  1822,  he 
terminated  his  life  by  inflicting  a  wound 
in  his  neck  with  a  penknife.  He  commit- 
ted suicide  by  catting  the  carotid  artery. 
He  was  undoubtedly  insane.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  observed  indications 
of  derangement  just  previously,  and  had 
written  a  private  and  confidential  note  to 
his  physician.  Dr.  Bankhead,  communicat- 
ing his  apprehensions  and  requesting  him 
to  call  on  Lord  Castlereagh.  Dr.  Bank- 
head  called  at  the  residence  of  his  lordship, 
whom  he  found  in  his  dressing-room.  He 
was  standing  at  the  window  with  his  back 
to  Dr.  Banknead.  He  saw  him  as  he  was 
coming  in,  and  said :  "  Bankhead,  let  me 
fall  upon  your  arm — ^'tis  all  over."  The 
doctor,  supposing  that  he  was  about  to 
swoon,  caught  him  in  his  arras  as  he  was 
falling.      The  blood    c^puuted  from    the 


wound  he  had  inflicted  on  himsdf,  and  he 
died  instantly. 

PBIKCB    HABDSNHBRO. 

This  German  nobleman  and  statesman 
was  bom  at  Hanover,  May  3 1st,  1750,  and 
after  a  long  and  useful  life,  having  witness- 
ed great  political  changes  and  revolutions 
in  Europe,  he  died  at  Genoa,  November 
26th,*  1822.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noble- 
man, received  a  brilliant  academical  edu- 
cation, and*  traveled  extensively  abroad. 
His  wife  was  a  Danish  countess,  who 
caused  him  severe  domestio  troubles.  In 
1804,  after  Bemadotte's  invasion  of  Han- 
over, he  became  prime  minister.  Harden- 
berg  contributed  greatly  in  rousing  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Germans  in  1813  against 
Napoleon,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  1814,  on  the  part  of  Prussia ;  and  m  re- 
ward for  his  servicea  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  prince,  and  presented  with  rich  do- 
mains. He  accompanied  the  allied  sover^ 
eigns  to  London,  attended  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  took  part  in  the  treaties  of 
that  great  occasion,  and  also  that  of  Paris 
in  1815. 

THB  DUKE   OF  WSLUKGTOK. 

The  Duke  of  Wellbgton  having  fought 
the  battles  of  England  on  many  blo^y 
fields,  as  the  heroic  cooimander  of  her  ar- 
mies, was  naturally  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  His  great  name  and  his  renown 
are  too  well  known  to  need  extended  men- 
tion here.  He  was  born  May  1st,  1769,  at 
Dangan  Castle,  in  Ireland,  and  after  a  ca- 
reer of  brilliant  deeds  in  the  field  and  in 
the  cabinet,  long  the  idol  of  England  and 
loaded  with  all  the  honors  an  admiring  and 
grateful  government  could  bestow,  he  died 
September  18th,  1862,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighiy-thrae  years. 

XABL  CATHCABT. 

Earl  Cathcabt,  whose  name  appears  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was  a  British  ofll- 
cer,  and  commanded  the  British  army  at 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  in  1807. 
He  afterwards  became  ambassador  \  o  Rus- 
sia, and  in  aid  of  the  councils  of  England 
was  at  Vienna.    He  died  in  1843. 

Gekfbal  Lobd  Stewart,  a  member 
of  the  Congress,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
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Lord  CasUereagh.  He  was  a  distingaiahed 
officer  in  the  British  army,  as  well  as  an 
ambassador  and  statesman,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Lord  Castlereagb,  sno- 
ceeded  him  in  his  titles,  and  became  a  peer 
of  the  realm. 

^  The  Duks  of  Palmella.  was  a  dis- 
tingnished  Portuguese  statesman.  He  was 
bom  in  1781,  and  died  in  1850.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  political 
troubles  of  his  country  for  many  years. 
The  Queen  of  Portugal  was  indebted  to  his 
aid  and  influence  in  acquiring  a  seat  on  the 
throne  of  her  ancestors.  He  represented 
Portugal  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
in^ondon.  He  was  chosen  to  attend  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  his 
great  wealth  enabled  him  to  vie  in  splen- 
dor with  any  of  the  diplomatists  of  Europe. 
He  was  held  in  great  respect  by  his  sover- 
eign, who  sought  his  counsels. 

Ths  Chevalisb  GkNTZ. — ^This  distin- 
guished Prussian  took  part  in  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  He  was  born  at  Breslau,  in 
1764,  and  died  June  9th,  1832.  He 
studied  at  Berlin  and  Konigsberg,  and  was 
secretary  of  finance   at  Berlin  when  the 


French  revolation  broke  out.  In  1802  he 
entered  into  the  Austiian  service,  and  was 
sent  to  England  on  a  diplomatic  errand, 
and  afterwards  drew  up  the  Austrian 
manifesto,  in  1805.  He  returned  to  Ber- 
lin after  the  peace  of  Presburg,  and  after 
the  disaster  at  Jena  he  returned  again  to 
Vienna,  where  he  drew  up  the  Austrian 
manifesto  of  1809.  He  wrote  various 
works,  and  was  an  author  of  considerable 
merit. 

Babok  Huacboldt. — ^The  name  of  this 
most  distinguished  savant  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  well  known  over  the  civilized 
world.  He  w^  the  greatest  traveler  of 
the  age.  Baron  Hunu>oldt  was  bom  in 
Berlin,  September  14th,  1769,  and  died 
there,  full  of  years,  and  crowned  with 
honors,  and  highly  esteemed  hj  all  the 
world.  May  9th,  1859.  He  mfluenoed 
the  councils  of  Austria  in  a  high  degree 
during  the  troublous  times  previous  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  where  ne  acted  an  im- 

Eortant  part.  Talleyrand  is  reported  to 
ave  said  of  Humboldt,  ^'  there  are  not  in 
Europe  three  men  of  equal  ability."  This 
brief  mention  of  this  great  man  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 


PROFESSOR      LOUIS      AGASSIZ. 


bf  this  number  of  the  Eclectic  will  be 
found  a  fine  portrait  of  this  distinguished 
naturalist,  who  stands,  and  has  long  stood, 
in  the  first  rank  of  scientific  men  in  his 
department,  if  not  the  chief  among  them 
all.  Thp  portrait  has  been  engraved  from 
a  photograph  taken  from  life,  and  gives  an 
accurate  expression  of  the  features  of  the 
renowned  professor.  The  public  are  fa- 
miliar with  his  name,  and  the  scientific 
world  have  long  honored  him  for  his  great 
attainments  in  the  varied  departments  of 
knowledge  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
creat  talents.  We  place  his  portrait  in 
tnis  permanent  form  m  our  pages  to  grati- 
fy his  many  admirers,  who  have  listened 
to  his  lectures  in  dififerent  places.  His 
name  will  long  be  honored  in  the  scientific 
world. 

In  1818  he  entered  the  gymnasium  of 
Biel,  and  in  1822  he  was  removed  to  the  I 


acadepfiy  of  Lausanne,  as  a  reward  for  his 
proficiency  in  science.  He  subsequentlv 
studied  medicine  and  the  experimental  sci- 
ences at  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and  Muilich, 
at  which  last  university  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  From  his  earliest  youth  he 
evinced  a  peculiar  inclination  and  aptitude 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  sciences. 
In  Heidelberg  and  Munich  he  occupied 
himself  more  especially  with  comparative 
anatomy.  In  1826,  being  intrusted  by 
Martins  with  the  publication  of  an  account 
of  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen  species  of 
fishes  collected  by  Spix  in  Brazil,  he  gave 
to  the  world  that  new  classification  of 
fishes  to  which  he  has  subsequently  re- 
mained steadfast.  In  1839  he  published 
his  Natural  History  of  the  Iresh^cUer 
Msh  of  jEkrope^  a  subject  which  he  treat- 
ed with  monographic  completeness.  While 
preparing  this  work,  he  bad  published  hia 
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Researches  on  Fossil  Mshes^  and  his  De- 
scriptions of  JEJchinoderms,  The  work, 
however,  which  contribated  most  liberally 
to  his  European  reputation  was  his  Studies 
of  Glaciers^  in  which  he  advanced  a  the- 
ory, tending  in  great  part  to  remodel  the 
prevalent  views  of  geologists  as  regards 
the  incoherent  and  post-tertiary  forma- 
tions of  the  globe,  and  the  dynamical 
causes  by  which  those  deposits  have  been 
effected.  His  views  upon  the  changes  in 
the  earth's  surface  ascribable  to  the  agen- 
cy of  these  glaciers  have  not  been  univer- 
sally admitted,  but  no  geological  work  has 
been  published  since  his  JStudes^  in  which 
his  theory  has  not  been  treated  with  mark- 
ed respect.  Mr.  Agassiz  has  for  many 
years  resided  in  the  United  States,  occu- 
pying a  distinguished  chair  in  the  scientific 
department  of  Harvard  College.  He  has 
made  numerous  and  valuable  communica- 
tions to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science ;  and  has  labored 
with  great  disinterestedness,  assiduity, 
and  success,  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
natural  science  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  also  published  A  Tour  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior^ developing  the  physical  character. 


vegetation,  and  animals  of  that  region; 
and  the  Principles  of  Zoology, 

And  just  here  we  must  beg  to  record  a 
humorous  remark  from  his  lips,  which  is 
too  good  and  characteristic  to  be  lost.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Societ3Lfor  the  Promotion  of  Science,  at 
Albany,  some  years  since,  resolutions  of 
thanks  were  offered  to  the  Albanians  for 
their  generous  hospitality,  and  passed  by 
acclamation.  Professor  Steiner,  of  Balti- 
more, in  giving  expression  of  his  views  on 
the  resolutions,  said,  among  other  things, 
in  strong  figurative  language :  "  Whoever 
in  after  ages  shall  exhume  my  remains, 
and  examine  them,  will  find  the  impress 
of  Albanian  hospitality  engraved  on  Uny 
bones."  And  in  his  turn  Professor  Agas- 
siz said  also:  "Whoever  in  after  agea 
shall  exhume  my  remains  and  examine 
them  carefully,  will  find  the  pupils  of  my 
eye^  turned  in  the  same  direction."  We 
heard  them,  but  have  never  seen  them  in 
print  before.  The  name  and  renown  of 
Professor  Agassiz  are  too  world-wide  to 
require  a  more  extended  notice. 

Professor  Agassiz  was  bom  May  28th, 
1807,  at  Orbe,  in  Switzerland. 
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AN     OLD     GREEK     SCENE    AND    ADVENTURE. 


CHAPTER    L 

Nbveb  did  a  brighter  summer  evening 
illume  the  noble  mountains  and  streams, 
the  towns  and  sea  of  Attica,  than  that 
whose  declining  splendors  shone  upon  the 
festival  of  the  Graces,  which  was  held  at 
Athens  on  the  15th  of  the  month  of  Scir- 
rophorion  (May.)  The  noise  and  bustle 
which  during  the  noonday  had  filled  the 
city  had  subsided  —  the  voices  of  the 
youths  practicing  in  the  stadiums,  cir- 
cuses, and  gymnasiums  —  the  mercantile 
and  nautical  clamor  which  had  reigned 
from  early  morning  around  the  two  ports, 
Phalereus  and  Piiieus,  had  given  place  to 
the  pleasant  hum  of  voices  and  the  sound 
of  musical  instruments  in  the  airy  streets 
and  shadowy  temples.    The  great  high* 


way  leading  from  the  sea  to  the  Acropo- 
lis was  thronged  with  laughter  -  loving 
white  -  garbed  crowds  of  citizens,  inter- 
mingled with  groups  of  foreigners  from 
many  countries — Egyptians  In  long  linen 
robes,  Thracians  in  scarlet  tunics  and  fur 
caps,  motley  gatherings  of  Asiatics  from 
various  regions  of  the  East,  shawled  and 
bearded  Siedians,  with  conical  head- 
dresses ;  gaylv  attired  Lydians,  tall  Cap- 
padocians,  still  retaining  the  costume  of 
their  original  Scythian  plains,  the  skin 
dresses  ornamented  with  gold.;  silk  and 
wool  merchants  from  Smyrna  and  Iberia, 
traders  in  gold  dust  from  Colchis,  and  oth- 
ers whose  harks  had  come  in  laden  with 
com  from  Sicily,  laserpitium  from  Cyrene, 
ivorv  from  Mauritania,  frankincense  from 
Araoia,  and  slaves  from  many  districts. 
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Afl  the  snn  god  wheeled  his  fiery  car, 
declining  toward  the  west,  great  numbers 
had  collected  to  enjoy  the  clear  evening 
hour  on  the  crest  of  the  Acropolis,  where 
many  groups,  gay,  sandaled,  and  crowned 
with  tiowere,  in  honor  of  the  festival, 
paced  hither  and  thither  beneath  the  state- 
ly snowy -pillared  walls  of  its  two  mighty 
temples;  while  others,  similarly  attired, 
moved  along  the  promenades  or  rested  on 
the  low  marble  walls  which  encompassed 
the  lofty  citadel,  enjoying  the  splendid 
view  which  the  eminence  commanded. 
To  the  north-west  spread  the  plain  of  At- 
tica, with  its  villages,  vineyards,  gardens, 
and  green  meadows,  intervalled  by  low 
rugged  elevations  which  reached  away  to 
the  thymy  slopes  and  steep  ascents  of 
Mount  Hymettns,  which  closed  the  pros- 
pect in  that  direction.  To  the  south  spaced 
the  blue  bay  of  Salamis  dotted  with  its 
islands :  in  front,  the  rugged-hilled,  deep- 
harbored  island,  its  shores  sprinkled  with 
white  towns,  bowered  in  foliage.  JSgina 
to  the  left,  more  remote ;  to  the  right, 
more  distant  still,  the  long  line  of  azure - 
peaked  mountains,  which  foimed  the  spine 
of  the  Corinthian  isthmus  —  the  level 
gleam  of  its  bay  dimly  visible  beyond — 
and  dim  and  gray  in  the  deep  south,  the 
tortuous  ridges  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
'  Beneath  spread  the  city,  like  a  map, 
with  its  narrow  streets,  open  stadiuhis, 
lofty  theaters,  statues,  pillars,  and  other 
monuments,  shining  in  Uie  level  splendor 
from  the  sea.  To  the  west  the  bright 
stream,  Ilyssus,  winding  down  like  a  sil- 
ver thread  from  its  Hymettean  font,  and 
glittering  along  its  course  to  the  bay ;  its 
banks  lined  with  pleasant  promenades  of 
shady  plain,  pale  olive,  and  full -leaved 
sycamore,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
small  graceful  shrines  and  marble  altars 
of  rural  and  other  deities ;  and  about  a 
mile  from  the  city  walls,  reflecting  on  its 
wave  the  meditative  grove  of  Academus, 
through  whose  trees  the  light  strikes  npon 
the  gymnasium  attached,  the  white  im- 
ages of  the  gods  and  poets  which  interval 
its  shady  recesses,  and  the  famous  statue 
of  Cupid,  whose  tutelary  presence  beauti- 
fies its  entrance. 

The  festival  of  the  Graces  has  com- 
menced. Beneath  the  shady  avenues 
which  skirt  the  river,  crowds  of  the  youths 
and  maidens  of  Athens  have  collected, 
and  already  the  white-robed  and  tunicked 
trains,  garlanded  and  attended  bv  music,  I 
ire  presenting  their  ofiferings  to  the  three  I 


goddesses  —  some  placing  on  the  altars 
osier  baskets  of  flowers,  rose,  violet,  and 
amaranth ;  some  a  transparent  veil,  some 
a  sandal,  others  a  tress  of  soft  shining 
hair,  the  image  of  a  dimple  in  wax,  a  litr 
tie  poem — and  such  like  fanciful  tributes. 
Then,  as  each  group  have  completed  their 
rites,  the  attendant  minstrels  prelude  the 
altar  hymn,  striking  their  triangular  lyres, 
and  the  voices  of  the  fair  votaries  min- 
gling in  chorus,  ascend  through  the  serene 
twilight  air. 

Numbers  of  Athenians  and  foreigners, 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  have  arrived 
to  take  part  in  and  witness  the  festival, 
which,  terminating  in  dances,  is  to  last 
the  bright  night  long.  Many  have  brought 
with  them  the  materials  for  feasting,  and 
interspersed  under  the  trees  and  bv  the 
marble  fanes,  which  now  glimmer  whitely 
along  the  river  banks,  stretch,  crowned 
with  flowers,  in  the  long  silky  grasses,  with 
piles  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  araphoras  of 
wine,  and  carved  cups  before  them.  Music 
undulates  on  the  air,  laughters  resound, 
and  the  light  falls  on  the  snowv  robes  and 
floating  hair  of  many  a  sparkling^  eyed 
group,  wreathed  in  dances  in  the  green 
spaces  between  the  trees,  and  upon  clus- 
ters of  youths  reclined  beside  their  wine- 
skins, waiting  to  take  their  part  in  the 
festivities  of  the  night.  Hark !  from  yon- 
der pale  olive  bower  by  the  spring,  the 
flnte-plaver  streams  forth  a  prelude  m  the 
moonlight,  dulcet  gay ;  and  an  old  Athe- 
nian sings  in  his  turn  a  fesval  verse  of 
Anacreon : 

"  With  temples  crowned  with  roses, 

Here  deeply,  deeply  drink  wo 

The  red  wine,  Bouly  laughing ; 

While  a  delicate-ankled  maidcm, 

Waving  the  whispering  thyrsus 
%  Unto  her  harp  sonorous 

Before  us  joyous  dances ; 

And  the  soft-haired  minstrel,  running 

0*er  his  reeds  with  lips  sweet  breathing, 

Evokes  a  strain  melodious ; 

While  golden-haired  Cupid, 

And  jubilant  bright  Bacchus, 

And  fairest  Cytherea, 

Rejoicing,  join  the  revel, 

Delightful  to  the  aged." 

Hark !  again,  from  yonder  grove,  where 
the  fountain,  pulsing  in  the  floating  lus- 
ter, mingles  its  watery  cadences  wiUi  the 
voices  of  the  gronp  of  youths  who  recline, 
cup  -  in  -  hand,  feasting  with  a  cluster  of 
Athenian  maidens,  whose  laps  are  heaped 
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^th  grapes  and  apples,  and  looking  at 
the  dancers  anear — one  rising  and  leaning 
against  a  small  pillar,  surmounted  by  a 

fair  of  marble  doves,  laughingly  strUces 
is  lyre  with  wine  -  stained  fingers,  and 
sbgs  with  joyous  dbwUhn: 

^  One  noon  when,  summer  ardent, 
I  sat  beside  my  mistress^ 
Wlio,  cold  as  ice  in  winter, 
Seemed  dead  unto  my  passion : 
Lo !  Cupid,  passing,  ordered 
A  bee,  then  flying  near  us, 
Upon  the  mouth  to  stin^  me. 
60  bitter  was  the  anguiMi, 
I  cried,  *  Oh,  cruel  Cupid, 
Is  not  her  froward  humor 
Enough  without  this  torture  ?'  ' 
Whereon,  with  pity  moved, 
On  mine  she  pressed  her  red  lip, 
To  soothe  my  pain.    It  vanished. 
Oh,  Cupid,  shower  thy  arrows 
As  thick  as  hail  upon  me, 
If  for  each  wound  you  give  roe 
A  maiden^s  kiss  may  cure  me." 


Among  the  many  others  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  festal  night  are  an  Athe- 
nian youth,  named  lolaus,  and  his  mistress, 
the   beautiful  Leriope;  the  one  is  the 
son  of  a  famous  sculptor,  whose  works  in 
temple  and  grove  have  long  earned  the 
adnuration  of  his  art -loving  fellow -citi- 
zens ;  the  girl  is  the  daughter  of  a  painter 
in  the  island  of  Cos.    Some  months  be- 
fore, meeting  at  the  theater  of  Bacchus, 
during  the  representation  of  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  her  beauty  had  inspired 
alike  his  heart  and  genius ;  and  meeting 
from  day  to  day  in  the  resorts  of  Athenian 
amusement  and  society,  a  mutnal  attach- 
ment bad  sprung  up,  which  eventuated  in 
their  being  afBanced.    Having  performed 
the  usual  ceremonies  of  the  evening,  and 
ioined  in  the  dances  of  the  goddesses,  they 
nave    wandered   away  from  tlie    lively 
crowds  to  enjoy  the  happy  intercourse  of 
their  hcai'ts  m  one  of  the  least  frequented 
walks  by  the  river  side.    At  length,  hav- 
ing rambled  into  the  comparative  soUtude 
which  reigned  around   the  gardens  of 
Academus,  they  paused   in  the  bright 
moonlight,  under  the  statue  of  Cupid; 
and  in  the  congenial  presence  of  the  god, 
love  became  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion. 

As  it  happened,  that  day  lolans  had  at- 
tended a  lecture  which  Plato  had  devoted 
to  this  theme ;  and  Leriope  having  with 
CTacefnl  coquetry  challenged  him  to  de- 
fine the  divine  undefinable  passion,  look- 


ing up  Trith  bright  eyes  the  while — he  took 
occasion  to  arrange  her  garland  which  he 
assured  her  the  wind  had  discomposed, 
though  the  night  was  perfectly  calm — ^he 
said :  ''Ah,  who,  O  dear  one,  can  ade- 
quately define  or  portray  the  divine  soul 
of  the  universe,  the  sovereign  of  human 
hearts,  the  ruler  of  the  gods  themselves. 
Plato  speaks  eloquently  on  the  subject, 
but  it  would  require  a  god  to  give  fit- 
ting expression  to  the  celestial  inspiration 
which  animates  the  hearts  of  lovers.  Love ! 
what  is  it  ?  The  sense  of  the  divine,  the 
passion  whose  source  is  beauty — physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual — which  atti*acts  us 
to  harmonize  with  the  being  of  the  belov- 
ed one.  It  is  the  inspirer  and  creator  of 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  true  in  poetry,  in 
art,  in  life ;  it  raises  the  heart  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  heaven,  uniting  heaven  with 
earth.  But  why  waste  breath  in  attempt- 
ing to  express  the  unutterable;  enough 
that  we  experience  the  inspiration  of  the 
divinity,  wno  divinely  influences  human 
souls  during  mortal  life,  and  thus  perfect- 
ing being  through  mutual  happiness,  by 
possessing  us  with  a  feeling  so  unearthly, 
affords  us  the  surest  pledge  of  immortal- 
ity." 

^  After  he  had  ceased  speaking,  both  by  a 
silent  inclination  knelt  oeneath  the  statue 
of  Cupid,  and  offered  up  a  whispered  pray- 
er, holding  each  the  other's  hand ;  after 
which,  rising,  they  pursued  their  charmed 
walk  along  the  river  bank,  sometimes  con- 
versing on  the  delightful  theme  —  some- 
times in  happy  silence. 

They  haa  not  proceeded  far  from  the 
gardens  of  Academus  when  suddenly  their 
whispers  were  interrupted  by  the  voices  of 
two  sophists  who  sat  at  a  turn  of  the 
stream  under  a  tree,  bv  a  tomb,  looking  on 
the  bubbles  floating  down  the  current  ic 
the  moonlicrht;  and  as  they  paced  slowly, 
the  following  fragment  of  chat  reached 
their  ears : 

*^IIow  like  a  bubble  is  life,"  said  one; 
"  a  little  breath  inclosed  in  a  form  which 
floats  in  uncertainty  a  few  moments  on 
the  stream  of  time,  and  disappears." 

'^Analogies  are  dangerous  in  philoso- 
phy," returned  the  other.  "  Life  is  not  a 
senseless  breath,  but  a  celestial  inspiration 
breathed  into  us  by  the  gods — an  element 
eternal  as  the  sun. 

*'You  are  lapsing  into  the  manner  of 
Plato,  yonder,"  mterrupted  his  companion, 
dryly,  pointing  to  the  gardens,  where  the 
philosopher  resided* 
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"  Pooh  I  Plato  I"  said  his  friend.  "  Mere ' 
imagination.  For  me,  I  love  to  hold  by 
the  anchor  of  reason,  and  trust  to  it  in  the 
storms  of  controversy  and  life,  more  than 
to  the  ballastless  bark  in  which  the  flimous 
lectarer  seeks  to  guide  mankind  to  happi* 
ness.  But  to  return  to  your  comparison  : 
admit  that  a  bubble  is  composed  of  water 
and  air." 

"  Granted." 

'*And  that  each  of  the  elements  dis- 
united returns  to  its  original  source,  which 
is  a  primary  substancey  and  hence  eternal." 

"  So  far  1  accord." 

«*  Therefore  "— 

At  this  moment  the  lovers,  who  had 
gone  beyond  hearins  distance,  began  to 
laugh  at  the  old  sophists,  living  in  their 
logic,  and  preposterously  supposmg,  being 
ignorant  of  love,  that  they  Imew  anything 
of  life: — love,  the  only  element  which  can 
give  existence  any  value !  They  both  ex- 
changed many  bright  and  pleasant  things 
fondly,  as  they  returned  to  tne  city,  among 
groups  under  similar  influences,  and  others 
wild  and  joyously  delighted  with  wine, 
who  still  in  torch-lit  circles  contended  in 
the  dances,  to  decide,  according  to  custom, 
which  should  longest  sustain  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  ni^ht  for  the  usual  prize. 
Reaching  the  city,  at  length,  they  went  to 
an  agreeable  supper  at  a  friend's  house 
near  the  Hippodrome,  where  a  great  feast 
was  given,  and  where,  athid  songs  and  re- 
citations of  poetry,  written  and  extempo- 
rized, they  whiled  the  night  until  the  pale 
streaks  of  dawn  contending  with  the  lamps 
began  to  lighten  the  garland-hung  cham- 
ber. Then  lolaus  accompanied  Leriope 
to  her  residence ;  and  afler  a  tender  part- 
ins  presently  reached  his  own  house, where, 
filled  with  happy  feelings,  he  soon  slept, 
the  shadow  of  the  vine  around  the  case- 
ment falling  on  his  still  chapleted  head, 
and  the  moonlight  streaming  into  the  ad- 
joining studio,  illumining  its  marble  statues 
— among  thorn  that  which  he  was  shaping 
of  Leriope,  on  which  his  eyes  last  rested, 
ere  they  dosed. 

CHAFTBB  n. 

Onb  autumn  noon,  some  months  after 
the  festival  of  the  Qraces,  lolaus  and  Le- 
riope, whose  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  a  few  days,  left  the  city  together,  pur- 
posing to  pass  the  hours  until  sunset  m  a 
pleasant  ramble  along  the  southeni  stretch- 
mg  shores  of  the  bay ;  bringing  with  them 
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a  little  feast  of  ^jrapes,  brr»nd,  and  wino, 
and  a  couple  of  scrolls  of  Crreek  amatory 
poetry.  It  was  a  lovely  day  when  tliey 
set  out :  the  snn  shone  brilliantly  in  the 
clear  azure  sky,  the  breath  of  harvest 
fields  and  vineyards  floated  gratefully  from 
the  inland,  and  the  blue  sunny  waves,  roll- 
ing in  calm  luxurious  indolence  along 
the  sands,  harmonizing  with  their  pulses, 
seemed  to  image  the  happy  days  before 
them,  spreading  endlessly,  brightened 
with  love  in  the  vision  of  their  imai^ina- 
tion.  Sometimes  they  read,  as  they  walk- 
ed, some  beautiful  passage  which  accorded 
with  their  feelings ;  sometimes  in  charmed 
converse  rested  on  the  rocks,  and  then 
again  advanced,  oblivious  of  the  hours, 
wrapped  in  the  delight  of  mutual  inter- 
course. Already  they  had  extended  their 
walk  much  further  than  they  designed, 
when  the  day  suddenly  changed,  the  sky 
and  ocean  became  overshadowed  with  dim 
vapor,  a  chill  wind  rising  from  the  south 
blew  keenly,  and,  afler  a  little,  heavy  gusts 
of  rain  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  in 
a  cave  by  the  beach. 

Here  for  a  time  they  rested,  looking  on 
the  weather  -  changed  scene,  the  flyincf 
clouds,  ragged  with  rain,  the  sullen 
stormy-fronted  headlands  of  the  distant 
islands,  the  long  ceaselessly  rolling  multi- 
tudes of  white -crested  billows  coverin<j 
the  primeval  saturnine  disk  of  the  sea,  anil 
washing  in  long  heaving  vibrations  to  the 
shore,  where  the  great  waters  swelled  and 
followed  in  groups  of  threes  and  fours  at 
intei*vals,  flooding  over  the  jagged  rocks, 
rising  and  exploding  in  the  air  in  teni-* 
pestuous  showers  of  spray — ^the  torrent  of 
fluent  white  spray  regnr^tating  through 
the  hollows  and  dark  wet  interstices  of  the 
reefs — ^the  masses  of  discolored  shivering 
foam-drift  driven  further  and  further  in 
by  the  advancing  tide — and  listening  to 
the  dull,  deaf,  ceaseless  hum  of  the  hori- 
zontal ocean  mingling  with  the  alternate 
shock  and  report  of  the  wild  seas  along 
the  cliff-lined  coast,  and  the  surging  mur- 
mur of  the  billows  along  the  stretching 
sands,  misty  and  dim  with  haze  and  spray 
in  the  over-blowing  wind. 

Presently  the  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
the  wind  fell,  the  blue  levels  of  the  sky 
heralded  returning  calm,  and  the  air  clear- 
ed; but  in  the  interval  hours  had  ))as8ed, 
and  it  was  already  evening  when  they  bent 
their  steps  cityward,  half  unconscious  of 
the  length  to  which  they  had  extended 
their  walk.    Nay,  so  happy  were  they, 
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that  they  forbore  to  hasten  their  retnm, 
and  proceeded  hand-in-had  together,  now 
along  the  sands,  now  along  the  skirting 
grassy  upland,  enjoying  the  air  of  the  rain- 
refreshea  night,  and  the  music  of  the  blue 
sea,  over  which  the  star  of  Venus  sparkled 
like  a  lamp,  illuming  them  on  their  way. 

As  they  proceeded,  however,  the  sky 
again  grew  dark  with  clouds,  and  they 
were  just  about  to  ascend  one  of  the  banlcs 
above  a  curve  of  the  shore,  whence  they 
knew  they  would  soon  reach  one  of  the 
great  roads  leading  to  Athens,  when  they 
were  suddenly  startled  by  a  glare  of  yel- 
low light  proceeding  from  the  point  of  a 
little  promontory  before  them,  and  the 
plashing  sound  oi  oars. 

The  next  instant  a  boat  shpt  rapidly 
toward  them ;  and  the  moment  it  struck 
the  sands  a  number  of  dark  figures,  with 
swords  and  torches  in  their  hands,  spring- 
ing upon  the  beach,  rushed  toward  them. 
A  glance  showed  that  they  were  Egyptian 
pirates.  Several  seized  the  shrieking  Le- 
riope,  the  remainder  overwhelmed  lolaus, 
who,  being  without  arms,  was  unable  to 
resist  the  numbers  which  encompassed 
him.  The  pirates  bound  their  arms  with 
cords,  and  they  soon  found  themselves  in 
the  bark,  hurrying  out  into  the  sea  toward 
a  dark  vessel  which  was  visible  at  some 
distance. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
agonizing  sensations  experienced  by  the 
lovers  at  a  catastrophe  so  unexpected  and 
BO  terrible.  Their  first  thought  was  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  so  per- 
ish together ;  but  as  they  communicated 
this  purpose  to  each  other  in  a  despairing 
whisper,  they  were  overheard  by  one  of  the 
Egyptians  who  understood  their  language, 
and  held  fast  until  they  reached  the  vessel ; 
where  they  were  presently  given  to  under- 
stand that  their  captors  did  not  purpose  to 
destroy  them,  but  to  keep  them  pnsoners 
until  tney  were  ransomed  by  their  friends, 
if  they  had  any ;  if  not,  that  they  were  to 
be  sold  as  slaves.  Though  the  ransom 
demanded  was  extravagant,  lolaus  under- 
took that  it  should  be  procured  at  Athens, 
under  conditions  which  should  secure 
their  safety;  and  to  this  the  pirate  chief 
was  understood  to  comply.  Meanwhile 
the  sailors  rused  the  sails,  and  the  vessel 
bore  out  to  sea  toward  a  rocky,  deserted 
island,  where  the  pirates  had  their  strong- 
hold. 

All  night  the  dark  vessel  surged  through 
the  ridges  of  the  sea,  the  rowers  plying 


their  oars,  the  sentinels  holding  watch 
over  prow  and  stern ;  and  all  night  the 
pirate  captain,  with  his  chiefs,  caroused  in 
the  cabin,  where  an  abundant  feast  of  meat 
and  wine  was  spread,  and  whither  lolaus 
and  Leriope  had  been  brought  on  their 
arrival  on  ooard.  Wild  and  strange  was 
the  scene.  The  cabin  was  crowded  with 
arms  and  booty;  and  the  pirates,  after 
pouring  a  libation  to  their  god,  drank  deep 
from  cups  of  gold,  chanting  barbaric  songs 
in  their  unknown  language.  At  length 
they  were  conveyed  to  separate  small 
chambers  in  the  prow  of  the  ship,  and  the 
doors  being  locked  were  left  to  while  the 
hours  untu  morning  in  darkness  and 
anxiety. 

Presently,  after  a  brief  and  broken  sleep, 
they  were  aroused  by  the  trampling  of  the 
sailors  on  deck,  and  were  conscious  that 
the  vessel  had  arrived  in  port.  Then  the 
doors  were  opened;  and^  guarded  by  a 
number  of  sailors,  they  were  placed  in  a 
boat,  and  conveyed  to  the  shore  of  a  rocky 
island,  where  it  appeared  the  pirates  had 
erected  several  huts  in  a  narrow  ravine 
running  from  the  bay,  from  which  they 
were  hidden  by  its  gray  overhanging  clifiTn. 
Ilere  each  of  them  were  allotted  a  domi- 
cile ;  and  after  food  for  Ihe  day  was  given 
them,  they  were  permitted  to  ramble 
about  together,  guarded  by  six  or  seven 
of  the  armed  crew,  after  being  informed 
that  on  the  day  following,  the  vessel,  after 
being  unloaded,  would  sail  again  for  a 
point  of  the  coast  at  some  distance  from 
Athens,  whither  an  emissary,  bearing  a 
letter  from  lolaus,  was  to  proceed  to  pro- 
cure their  ransom,  under  conditions  totho 
efifect  that  diould  he  not  return  within  a 
specified  time  with  the  sum  proposed,  or 
be  retained  by  the  authorities,  that  lolaus 
and  Leriope  were  to  be  sold  to  the  slave- 
merchants  of  the  Euxine,  whither,  it  a]i- 
peared,  the  pirate  vessel  was  next  destined 
to  sail. 

The  day  was  passed  bv  the  lovers  in 
comparative  happiness,  thus  illuminated 
by  tne  hope  of  returning  to  Athens,  but 
not  without  anxiety.  Often  ascendmg  the 
barren  steeps,  they  strained  their  eyes 
across  the  sea  in  expectation  of  sigaalmg 
some  vessel ;  but  though  several  appeared, 
they  pursued  their  course  at  a  oistance, 
and  oarkness  feU ;  and,  again  separated, 
they  were  confined  in  their  respective  huts. 
After  a  prayer  to  the  gods  of  the  night, 
they  slept.  Outside,  a  group  of  pirates 
kept  guard,  drinking  by  the  watch-fires. 
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Next  morning  they  were  aroused  by  a 
great  clamor  of  voices  and  an  unwonted 
tumult  among  the  pirates.  They  found 
the  doors  of  their  nuts  open,  and  issuing 
forth  they  beheld  the  entire  crew  hasten- 
ing toward  the  shore,  whither,  having 
followed  them,  they  saw  them  embark 
and  reach  the  vessel,  where  they  hurried 
hither  and  thither,  the  rowers  seating 
themselves  on  the  benches,  the  remainder 
assembling  in  arms  on  the  decks,  as  though 
preparing  for  action. 

Astonished  at  the  sudden  departure  of 
their  captors,  who  had  already  put  to  sea, 
lolaus  and  Leriope  quickly  ascended  a 
rock  from  which  they  could  gain  a  pros- 
pect of  the  ocean.    Nor  was  it  long  un- 
til they  understood  the  cause  of  an  event 
so  unexpected ;  for  lo !  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, an  Athenian  vessel  of  war,  with 
decks  glittering  with  armed  soldiers,  and 
a  shield  suspended  from  the  mast,  the  sig- 
nal of  an  approaching  engagement,  ap- 
peared rapidly  bearing  down  upon  the 
pirate  vessel.    Then,  after  a  little,  having 
come  alongside,  the  rowers  furled  the  oars, 
grappling  irons  were  thrown  out,  and  a 
sea-fight  commenced.    First  they  heard 
the  barbaric  cry  of  the  pirates  as  they 
rushed  into  the  fight,  tnen  followed  a 
long  silence,  during  which  nothing  was 
seen  but  the  flashing  of  arms,  the  glitter 
of  swords  and  spears,  the  rush  and  strug- 
gle of  the  combatants.    The  pirates  evi- 
dently fought  with  desperate  courage ;  but 
before  the  organized  valor  of  superior 
numbers,  they  were  after  a  time  surround- 
ed and  cut  to  pieces,  and  one  by  one  hurl- 
ed into  the  sea,  whose  waves,  around  both 
vessels,  were  thickly  strewn  with  floating 
coq^ses.     The  Egyptian  captain,  easily 
distinguished  by  his  arms,  was  the  last  to 
fall ;  and  when,  transfixed  by  a  number  of 
spears,  he  sunk  on  the  bloody  decks,  a 
victorious  cheer  rising  from  the  soldiers 
announced  the  termination  of  the  battle. 

Filled  with  mingled  emotions  at  the 
scene,  and  rejoicing  at  the  chance  of  de- 
livery, lolans  ascended  a  cliff  from  which 
his  figure  could  be  seen  by  the  Athenian 
crew  —  waved  a  scarf,  and  by  his  ges- 


tures invited  them  to  send  a  boat  to  the 
shore ;  and  after  a  little  they  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  a  barge  full  of  armed  men 
rowing  to  the  shore ;  where,  having  land- 
ed, and  lolaus  having  acquainted  them 
with  the  circumstance  of  their  seizure  by 
the  pirates,  they  willingly  offered  to  carry 
them  back  to  Athens ;  where,  after  a  switt 
voyage,  they  arrived  at  sunset ;  and  where, 
the  news  of  the  adventure  having  rapidly 
spread  through  the  town,  bands  of  citi* 
zens  attended  with  music,  and  scattering 
flowers  in  their  path,  accompanied  them 
to  their  homes. 

The  marriage  of  lolaus  and  Leriope 
took  place  a  few  days  after  their  return. 
As  the  sun  rose,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, in  rich  robes  of  purple  and  min- 
gled gold,  with  wreathed  brows,  followed 
by  a  long  train  of  white-vestured  maidens, 
their  chapleted  hair  floating  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  companies  of  friends,  proceeded 
to  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  the  ceremo- 
nial was  performed,  after  ft*ich  had  dedi- 
cated a  lock  of  hair  to  Cupid.  While  the 
sacrifices  were  being  made,  a  pair  of  doves 
— happiest  of  omens — were  eeen  to  enter 
the  shrine  and  hover  over  the  altar. 

The  day  was  occupied  in  the  usual  cus- 
toms and  amusements  attendant  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  in  the  evening,  as  Hesperus 
rose,  Leriope  and  lolaus  proceeded  in  a 
chariot  to  his  mansion,  through  streets 
strewed  with  blossoms,  and  attended  by 
a  joyous  company  of  torch-bearers.  Flow- 
ers and  perfumes  were  showered  on  them 
from  all  sides,  music  and  happy  laughter 
gladdened  their  way  until  they  arrived  at 
the  bridegroom's  house;  where,  on  en- 
tering, a  cornucopia  of  fruits  were  show- 
ered on  their  heads  in  the  illuminated 
aula,  through  which  they  passed  to  the 
banqueting  chamber,  where  the  feast,  the 
sonf ,  and  dance,  winged  the  jocund  hours 
untU  midnight ;  when  the  group  of  maid- 
en minstrels,  chanting  the  Hymeneal  song, 
entered.  The  greatest  gayety  reigned 
in  Athens  that  night,  and  wine  flowed, 
and  wit  sparkled,  and  melody  resounded 
through  the  air  until  the  rose  clouds  in 
the  blue  eastern  dusk  announced  the  dawn. 
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SOUNDIHOB  nOH  THB  ATLAHnO.      Bj  OUYSR  "WeN- 

dxllHolics8.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1864. 

Tan  book  bas  a  sort  of  double  poetic  loandiog 
title,  Boch  as  few  Toluroes  can  claim.  Soandings 
firom  the  Atiantie  Monthly,  in  which  all  the  curious 
and  graphic  articles  in  this  book  have  uppeared,  im- 
part to  the  title  a  double  meaning  of  unique  appli- 
cation. The  deep-sea  line  of  these  soundings  has 
brought  up  to  view :  Bread  and  the  Newspaper ; 
My  Hunt  ailer  the  Captain ;  The  Stereoscope  and 
the  Btereograph.  Sun  Painting  and  Bun  Sculpture : 
with  a  Stereoscopic  Trip  across'  the  Atlantic ;  Doing 
of  the  Sunbeam ;  The  Human  Wheel,  its  Spokes  and 
Felloes,  etc.,  etc.,  and  The  Great  Initrument^^he 
Of  eat  Boston  Organ^  of  marrelous  power,  the  pride 
of  Boston,  BCTen  jears  in  building,  combining  in 
Ite  construction  great  genius,  great  experience,  great 
musical  research  by  the  best  musical  talent  of  Bos- 
ton and  Europe.  That  soundings  from  the  Atlantic 
should  have  brought  up  to  view  a  musical  instru- 
ment so  colossal  in  form,  and  complete  in  all  its 
marvelous  power,  shows  the  genius  of  Dr.  Holmes 
for  sea  soundings  when  he  drops  his  line  in  the  At- 
lantic. We  have  heard  many  of  the  great  organs 
of  Europe,  and  have  a  longing  to  hear  the  music  of 
ti.is  truly  great  Boston  won&r,  of  which  no  other 
city  can  boast. 

Talis  of  ▲  Wat-Side  Inn.  By  Hknrt  Wadsworth 
LoNGrjELLOw.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  fields.    1863. 

It  will  be  enough  to  inform  the  reading  public 
fthat  the  great  American  poet  has  tuned  his  liarp 
again,  aAdsung  io  beautiful  verse  unique  and  curioud 
tales  of  a  way-side  inn. 

Tbouohts  or  thk  Eicpcxor  M.  Aurxliub  Aittonikus. 
Translated  by  GsoRGB  LoKO.  Boston:  Ticknor  & 
Fields.    1864. 

This  neat  volume,  in  the  usually  attractive  dress 
of  this  publishiog  house,  is  gemmed  with  many  beau- 
tiful thoughts  of  great  practical  value,  and  worthy 
of  a  careful  perusal,  to  which  the  able  translator 
has  given  a  fine  literary  resurrection.  It  is  qivte 
refreshing  to  see  in  a  new  gart>  this  ancient  manu- 
facturer of  strong  thoughts.  It  forms  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  much  of  the  milk-and-water  tliought  and 
diction  of  modem  times. 

IxnixioTUAL  PmLosoPBT ;  Analytical,  Synthetical* 
and  PracticaL  By  Hobbaro  Winblow,  D.D., 
author  of  **  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  other  philo- 
sophical and  popular  works.  Eighth  edition,  witli 
additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest 
views.  Boston :  Brewer  k  Tileston.  1863.  For 
sale  by  Sbeldofi  &  Company,  New-Toric« 

Tbr  author  of  this  volume.  Dr.  WInslow,  bas  had 
great  experience  as  a  teacher  of  moral  and  intellect- 
ual philosophy,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for 
hifl  well  trained  mental  powers,  is  qualified  to  pre- 
pare such  a  book  as  this.  The  fact  that  this  is  ibe 
•ighth   editioa  is  ample  proof  of  the  estimate  in  | 


which  it  is  held  by  teachers  of  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge. We  commend  the  book  to  careful  attention 
and  use. 

Mr.  Frauk  H.  Dodd,  No.  606  Broadway.  New- 
York,  has  sent  us  a  beautiful  copy  of  Milton's  **  Para- 
dise Lost.*'  pocket  edition,  just  published,  which  is  a 
gem  of  its  kind,  in  the  attractiveness  of  its  form,  the 
beauty  of  its  clear  type,  and  in  its  whole  mechani- 
cal appearance  and  diesa  Any  lover  of  true  poetry, 
any  admirer  of  this  great  and  renowned  poem  of 
Milton,  which  will  live  and  be  read  as  long  as  time 
shall  last,  for  its  wondrous  conceptions  of  mighty 
thought,  will  be  glad  to  see  and  possess  it  in  the 
veiy  inviting  form  in  which  Mr.  Dodd  oiTors  it  to  the 
public.  To  be  followed  by  ot^er  works  of  value  in 
similar  dress. 

Husks.  Colo  nil  Flotd'b  Wards.  By  MABiO!r 
Habland.  **  He  would  fain  have  filled  himself 
with  the  husks  which  the  swine  did  eat,  and  no 
man  gave  unto  him.*'  Ncw>York:  Sheldon  k 
Company,  335  Broadway.     1863.     Pp.  526. 

This  story  of  Huska  might  be  called  Memoirs 
of  Modem  Prodigals.  The  key  to  the  book  is  found 
in  the  use  of  the  word  "  husks  *^  in  the  beautiful  story 
of  the  prodigal  son,  which  will  never  lose  its  in- 
terest It  forms  a  seriea  of  word  paintings,  some- 
what in  imitation  of  the  prodigal  son,  with  varia> 
tions.  Facts  and  incidents  in  real  life,  or  which  il- 
lustrate human  character,  are  always  instructive  and 
entertaining  when  well  told,  and  clothed  in  beauty 
of  diction.    The  text  of  the  HuakM  is  misquoted. 

The  Merct  Seat  ;  or,  Thoughts  on  Prater.  By 
ACGVSTUB  C.  Thompson,  D.D.  Author  of  the 
"Better  Land,'*  "Morning  Hours  at  Patmos," 
•  "  Gathered  Lilies,**  eta  Boston :  Gould  k  Lincoln. 
New-York:  Sheldon  k  Company.  Cincinnati: 
Geoige  S.  Blanchard.    1863.    Pp.  845. 

T^B  volume  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thompson  is 
like  a  basket  of  ripe  and  richest  fruits,  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  nutritious  in  the  highest 
degree.  1\  is  rich  and  attractive  in  language, 
abounding  in  striking  thoughts  and  illustratiooa 
gathered  from  wide  historic  life  and  incident,  instruo* 
live  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  mending  in  its  iufluenoe 
on  the  heart.  We  have  seen  no  volume  on  this 
topic  which  has  interested  us  so  much.  It  is  a  book 
which  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  every  Christian 
family,  and  greatly  useful  to  every  person  who  is  de- 
pendent onliis  Creator. 

Mont  BLANa — ^The  Indian  Prince,  latyen^r^  Ja- 
gore,  recently  ascended  Mont  Blanc.  No  less  than 
thirty-seven  other  successful  ascents  have  been  made 
this  season,  including  two  by  Isdics.  One  of  these 
latter,  a  younfl:  married  English  lady,  did  the  entire 
distance  on  foot,  sleeping,  ss  usu^,  at  the  Grand 
Mulcts,  and  the  day  after  the  colossal  ezcursioa 
she  walked  from  Charoouni  to  Martigny,  a  degree 
of  muscular  power  which  few  of  the  other  box  can 
boast  ot 
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Btkahqm  TJr  ov  CBEinsTRT.— The  liaman  body, 
10  flo  adyanced  a  stage  of  deeompoaition  as  to  be  en- 
iirelj  unrecognizable,  can  now  be  so  restored,  by 
diemical  means,  as  to  present  an  almost  completely 
natural  appearance.  This  process  was  lately  practiced 
with  anocess  in  London,  in  the  case  of  a  body  found 
in  the  Thames,  which  was  suspected  to  be  that  of  an 
escaped  murderer  who  had  committed  suicide.  Af- 
ter the  body  had  been  subjected  to  the  new  process 
the  witnesses  were  able  to  swear  that  he  was  not  the 
supposed  murderer. 

OmcAL  Illubiok.  — Tho  following  instance  of 
singular  optical  illusion  recently  occurred  in  Brus- 
sel&  The  yictim  was  a  gentleman  who,  being  some* 
what  troubled  by  cobwebs  and  spots  in  bis  eyes, 
rubbed  them  one  night  with  a  few  drops  of  bella^ 
donna.  In  the  morning  the  cobwebs  were  gone, 
but  the  old  outer  face  of  the  world  had  changed. 
His  newspaper,  which  had  been  placed  by  his  bed- 
aide,  was  composed  of  tvpe  so  small  that  he  could 
hardly  decipher  it.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  bis  stout 
serraut  venoh  had  shrunk  into  a  thin  little  girl  of 
ten  years.  He  got  up  in  a  great  fright  and  looked 
alter  his  clothes— they  were  the  garments  of  a  child, 
but,  as  his  own  limbs  had  diminished  in  proportion, 
he  got  into  tlient  He  found  his  wife  and  children 
ftt-ttie  table— the  former  a  dwarf,  and  the  latter  a 
row  of  doUa.  He  hurried  oif  to  his  physician ;  the 
horses  he  met  looked  like  dogs,  the  dogs  like  rats. 
Erery  thing  was  laliputian.  Lotions  were  applied 
to  the  Tictim's  eyes,  and  the  next  day  Brobdignag 
returned,  bringing  back  the  cobwebs  and  spots. 

Aw  iRoir  Ego.— In  Dresden  there  is  an  iron  egg, 
the  history  of  whidi  is  something  like  this;  A 
young  prince  sent  this  iron  egg  to  a  lady  to  whom  he 
was  betrothed.  8he  received  it  in  her  hand,  and 
looked  at  it  with  disdain.  In  her  indignaUon  that 
he  should  send  her  such  a  gift  she  cast  it  to  the 
earth.  When  it  touched  the  ground,  a  spring,  cun- 
ningly hidden  in  the  egg,  opened,  and  a  silver  yelk 
rolled  out  She  touched  a  secret  spring  in  the  yelk 
and  a  golden  chicken  was  revealed ;  she  touched  a 
spring  in  the  chicken  and  a  crown  was  found  within ; 
she  touched  a  spring  in  the  crown  and  within  it  was 
found  a  diamond  wedding  ring.  There  is  a  moral  to 
the  story. 

BiTNTAN's  Flittk.— The  flute  with  which  Bunyan 
beguiled  the  tedlousness  of  his  captive  hours  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  a  tailor  at  Gainsborough.  It  is 
not  unlike  the  1^  of  a  stool— out  of  which  it  is 
said  Bunyao,  while  in  prison,  manufactured  it. 
When  the  turnkey,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  music, 
'  entered  his  cell,  the  flute  was  replaced  in  the  stool, 
and  by  this  means  detection  was  avoided. — IfbtHng- 
hamJoumoL 

Dft.  CoLimo  AHD  THV  LaiTT  ov  HIS  D1OCB8K.— 

The  following  address  is  now  in  course  of  signature 
by  the  laity  of  the  diocese  of  Natal:  *'Rev.  Sir :  As 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  your  dio- 
cese, we  feel  ourselves  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  address  you  on  a  subject  very  painful  to  us,  and 
we  doubt  not,  to  you  also ;  although,  most  probably, 
you  have  anticipated  the  announcement  we  now 
make,  namely,  that  having  publicly  by  your  writiogs 
declared  you  no  longer  believe  in  the  inspiration  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  (by  wiiich  you  dis- 
sent from  the  sixth  article  of  our  Protestant  faith, 
which  declares  their  authority  undoubted  in  the 


church,)  we  consider  yon  unfit  to  retain  your  pres- 
ent position  among  us,  and  beg  you  at  once  to  re* 
sign  it,  being  confident  no  good  results  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  external  association,  unaccompanied 
by  unity  of  sentiment  We  wish  that  this  were  the 
only  source  of  regret,  but,  unfortunately,  as  your 
lordship  must  be  aware,  your  ministrations  among 
us  have  never  been  attended  with  the  happy  effects 
we  so  ardently  anticipated  when  you  first  visited 
these  shores ;  no  success  has  attended  your  labors 
among  the  heathen,  although  we  acknowledge  you 
have  worked  assiduously  to  promote  it ;  and  the  un- 
happy dissensions  between  yourself  and  both  clergy 
and  laity  are  too  well  known  in  the  coMny  to  need 
comment  These  have  sapped  the  foundation  of 
our  social  position,  and  brought  disgrace  upoa  that 
name  which  we  have  hitherto  felt  proud  to  bear. 
Sorrowing  for  the  necessity  which  has  enforced  tliia 
declaration,  and  earnestly  praying  you  may  be  re- 
stored to  that  impllcity  of  faith  from  which  you 
departed,  with  sincere  wishes  for  the  happiness  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  of  yourself  and  family,  wo 
subscribe  ourselves,  your  lordship's  friends  and  ser- 
vants,*' etc,  etc. 

Mb.  W.  Buoslk,  C.E.— The  builder  of  the  first 
locomotive  engine  which  made  the  journey  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester,  so  unfortunately  remem* 
bered,  less  for  the  triumph  of  engineering  art  than 
for  the  dreadful  death  of  Mr.  Hoskisson,  ought  not 
to  pass  away  from  the  world  without  a  line  of  friend- 
ly notice.  William  Buckle,  whose  death  is  just  an- 
nounced, was  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Wat* 
and  Stephenson,  and  his  name  is  associated  with 
many  scientific  improvements.  He  was  born  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  in  1794,  and  wa9  educated  at  the 
HuU  Grammar  School.  Mr.  Buckle  superintended 
the  arrangements  of  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Ire- 
land. Alter  this  he  became  connected  with  the  iSo- 
ho  works  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Birming- 
ham, where  ho  held  a  responsible  post  for  thirty- 
three  years,  till  1861,  in  which  year  ho  was  appoint- 
ed by  Sir  J.  Herschol  to  an  important  office  in  the 
coining  department  of  the  Royal  Mint  Mr.  Buckle 
was  a  vice-president  of  the  Inistitttte  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. — Builder, 

It  is  said  that  M.  Eugene  Godard  has  obtained  per- 
mission to  establish  a  workshop  in  the  Palace  of  In- 
dustry, in  Paris,  for  the  construction  of  a  Mongolfier 
balloon,  to  be  called  tiie  **  Colossus,"  which  will 

?reatly  surpass  the  dimensions  of  M.  Nadar's  balloon^ 
he  latter  had  a  capacity  of  six  thousand  cubic 
meters.  The  new  air  vessel  will  have  a  capacity 
of  fourteen  thousand  cubic  meters.  In  a  balloon  of 
such  a  size  ib  wiU  be  necessary  to  renounce  the  use 
of  hydrogen  gas.  The  **  Giant"  absorbed  so  much 
gas  that  it  could  only  be  inflated  in  two  cities  of 
Europe — London  and  Paris— and  the  cost  of  ihe 
conduit  pipes  ibr  conveying  the  gas  from  Paasy  to 
the  Champ-de-Mars,  where  it  was  inflated,  was  £400. 
The  **  Colossus,"  constructed  on  the  Mongolfier 
principle,  will  be  able  to  visit  all  the  cities  of  Europe, 
even  those  which  are  lighted  by  oil  lamps. 

A  DZSTKTCT  has  been  discovered  in  Russia  of  simi- 
lar fonnation  to  that  of  the  oil-producing  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  otb er  parts  of  America.  Colonel 
Gowan,  the  Yankee  officer  who  has  been  raising  the 
Russian  fleet  at  Sebastopol,  has  obtained  a  grant  of 
fifty  thousand  acres^  upon  whidi  he  is  to  cany  on  his 
explorations. 
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Va  potEOtCs  Stkkob. — ^It  may  porhnps  amuse  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  the  emperor's  speeeh 
took  twelve  minotes  to  speak,  consisted  of  2042 
words,  and  was  read  at  Rome,  Vienna,  St.  Peters- 
bui^,  Athens,  and  Lisbon — ^besides,  of  course,  "Lon- 
don^ as  fast  as  it  was  spoken  ofL  In  Paris,  almost 
before  it  was  spoken,  "'  U  diseowrs  "  was  placarded 
at  the  comer  of  each  street,  and  every  where  attract- 
ed a  large  audience.  Where  there  was  a  dense 
crowd,  or  in  the  quarters  where  education  Ss  not  the 
strong  point  of  the  population,  there  was  generally 
an  expoander  chosen,  who  read  the  document  aloud, 
explaining  the  imperial  policy  siler  his  own  pecu- 
liar Tiews  to  those  less  gifted  than  himself.  As  eer- 
eral  of  these  groups  were  gathered  round  their 
teachers  on  &e  Boulevards  and  in  the  streets 
adjacent,  the  emperor  himself  passed  in  an  open 
carriage  on  his  way  back  to  St.  Cloud;  he  was 
warmly  received,  and  appeared  to  be  especially 
struck  by  the  attention  which  his  speech  had  at 
tracted  among  the  lower  classes.  "  Tou  see,  Mar- 
quis, we  are  read,  discussed,  and  no  doubt  severely 
criticised."  Such  is  the  remaric  which  he  is  said  to 
have  made,  with  a  smile,  to  his  equerry-in-waiting. 
**Yes,  sire,  read,  understood,  and  appreciated." 
'*Wfao  shall  say  itt"  replied  the  emperor,  and 
changed  the  subject. — Potts  CorrtspondaU  of  Daily 
JkUgraph, 

Tax  belle  of  the  Gbippewas  a  hundred  years  ago 
still  lingers  on  the  shores  of  time  and  Red  Lake, 
Hinne80U^  at  the  gooi}  old  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

ARTiQTnTT  or  Mav.— In  his  last  esRay,  Agassis 
throws  out  the  foUowing  opinion  on  this  interesting 
topic: 

**I  do  not  offer  any  opinion  respecting  the  fossil 
hunan  bones  so  much  discussed  recently,  because 
the  evidence  is  at  present  too  scanty  to  admit  of  any 
decisive  judgment  concerning  them.  It  becomes, 
however,  daily  more  probable  that  facts  will  force  us 
sooner  or  later  to  admit  that  the  creation  of  man 
lies  far  beyond  any  period  yet  assigned  to  it,  and  that 
a  succession  of  human  races,  as  of  aidroals,  have 
followed  one  another  upon  .the  earth.  It  may  be 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  our  young  naturalists  to 
solve  this  great  problem,  but  the  older  men  of  our 
generation  must  be  content  to  renounce  this  hope ; 
we  may  have  some  prophetic  vision  of  its  fulfilment, 
we  may  look  from  afar  into  the  land  of  promise,  but 
we  shall  not  enter  Jn  and  possess  it" 

A  BOUBs  has  been  built  of  iron  in  the  Rue  St  Ho- 
nore,  Paris,  in  eight  days.  It  is  just  now  a  nine 
dayi'  wonder. 

Trb  "  DmnnRsno.'* — The  great  steam  ram  Dun- 
derberg,  which  William  H.  Webb  is  building  for  the 
government  will  be,  when  launched  and  armed,  the 
most  powerihl  man-of-war  afloat  She  is  878  feet 
long,  68  feet  wide,  and  82  feet  deep.  The  armor  on 
the  ttde  IS  ei-  feet  thick  of  timber  and  4^  inches 
thick  of  iron;  on  the  casemate  It  is  8  feet  of  wood 
and  8i  inches  of  iron.  She  will  have  two  turrets, 
with  two  guns  of  heavy  caliber  in  each.  She  will 
have  six  broadside  and  two  pivot  guns  in  the  oase- 
znate.  Her  rig  will  be  half^mast^  with  yards  and 
sails.  The  forward  part  of  the  Teasel,  for  50  feet 
of  solid  timber  and  iron,  constitutes  the  ram.  The 
engines  are  6000  horse-power,  which  will  propel  her 
probablj  16  miles  an  hour.    It  is  not  likely  that  the 


I  Dunderberg  will  be  ready  for  service  for  a  year,  the 
magnitude  of  her  proportions  requiring  immense 
time  and  labor.  « 

How  re  HArPSKB. — One  fruitful  source  of  discon* 
tent,  and  one  great  bar  to  enjoyment  in  this  world, 
is  the  practice  of  comparing  one's  life  with  the  life 
of  others ;  utterly  ignoring  the  fact  that  every  per- 
son has  an  inner  as  well  as  an  ouier  life ;  or,  in  the 
old-faehioned  words  of  the  Bible,  "  that  every  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness."  How  oiWn  is  the  re- 
mark made  by  superficial  observers^  ^  How  happy 
such  and  such  persons  must  be  !-^if  /  were  only 
ihey  r  when,  ten  to  one,  these  very  persons,  obliv- 
ious of  their  wealth  and  position,  are  weary  and  heart- 
sore  with  the  din  and  battle  of  life. 

'*T0x  mortal  remains  of  Robespierre,  Sunt  Just, 
and  Lebas,'*  says  the  Paris  Patrie, ''  have  just  been 
discovered  by  some  workmen  occupied  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  a  house  at  the  Batianolles,  at  the 
angle  of  the  Rue  de  Rocher  and  the  old  Chemin  do 
Ronde.  These  men,  who  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  revolution,  were  buriedl  at  the  above  spot,  the 
cemetery  of  the  Madeline  being  too  full  at  the  period 
of  their  death  to  admit  of  fre&  intermenta.1! 

Slkip. — ^There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established 
in  the  physiology  of  man  than  this,  that  the  brain 
expends  its  enei^gies  and  itself  doriog  the  hours  of 
wakefulness,  and  that  these  are  recuperated  during 
sleep ;  if  the  recuperation  does  not  equal  the  expend- 
iture, the  brain  withers — this  is  insanity.  Thus  it 
is  that,  in  early  English  history,  persons  who  were 
condemned  to  death  by  being  prevented  from  sleep- 
ing, always  died  raving  maniacs ;  thus  it  is,  also, 
that  those  who  are  starved  to  death  become  insane ; 
the  brain  is  not  nourished,  and  they  can  not  sleep. 

A  TXRT  young  and  modest -looking  lady  com* 
ing  one  day  into  the  rooms  at  Bath,  when  Kash 
was  master  of  the  ceremonies,  he  attempted  to  con- 
fuse and  put  her  to  the  blush  by  his  effrontery* 
'*  Well,  miss,*'  saVd  he,  *'  you  have  just  come  from 
school,  I  suppose,  and  I  dare  say  you  have  read  your 
Bible ;  pray  can  you  tell  me  what  was  Tobit^s  dog's 
namer  **Nash,  air,"  replied  she,  '*anda  saucy 
dog  he  was." 

Tm  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  Chicago  during 
the  past  two  months  have  ^en  enormous,  amount* 
ing  to  6,987,491  bushels  wheat— showing  an  increase 
over  the  receipts  daring  the  same  time  last  year  of 
1 ,097,428  bushels.  The  receipts  of  com  show  a 
large  decrease,  the  entire  receipts  for  September  and 
Oaober  being  only  8,917,618  bushels,  against  7,630,. 
042  bushels  last  year.  This  decrease  is  the  result 
of  the  early  frost,  but  does  not  fairly  represent  the 
extent  of  damage,  we  think ;  as  the  growers  have 
held  back  their  supplies  for  higher  prices,  which  ia 
usually  the  case  in  times  of  excitement  in  the  market, 
when  prices  rapidly  advance. 

Waltxe  Satagb  Lakdob,  who  is  now  ninety  years 
old,  is  about  to  publish  a  Tolume  of  poetry,  entitled 
Meroia  JdyU, 

A  ILAX  oottoa  mill  is  fitted  up  at  East  Toledo, 
Ohio,  which  is  expected  to  oonsume  4900  pounds 
daily  of  raw  material,  and  produce  2000  pounds  of 
cottonized  flax.  Eastern  M^et  manufacturers  hnTe 
agreed  to  take  it  all 
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A  MixK  of  magnetfc  iron  has  been  opened  in  Swe- 
den, Beveral  feet  thick,  wliich  causes  a  deviation  of 
the  needle  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees.  Natural 
magnets  of  four  hundred-weight  will  soon,  says  a 
Copenhagen  letter,  be  no  raritj  in  commerce. 

Mr.  Lataro,  M.P.,  has  been  treated  to  a  special 
excavation  made  in  his  honor  at  Pompeii — the  house, 
cleared  to  the  pavement  at  his  visit,  revealed  among 
the  usual  fragments  a  large  wine  jar,  or  amphora,  in* 
scribed  **  Liqvamen  flos  flos." 

Thk  longest  and  oldest  chain  bridge  in  the  world 
16  said  to  be  at  Eingtung  in  China,  where  it  forms  a 
perfect  road  from  the  top  of  one  lofty  mountain  to 
the  top  of  another. 

Not  Bad. — A  rather  curious  incident  occurred  at 
Potsdam  at  the  time  of  the  visit  lately  made  to  that 
place  by  the  members  of  the  Statistical  Congress. 
Among  the  persona  who  were  wallcing  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Palace  of  SansSouci  was  a  Prussian 
officer,  who  entered  into  conversation  with  an  Eng^ 
lish  aavanL  The  latter,  after  a  time,  could  not  avoid 
expressing  his  surprise  at  ^nding  a  Prussian  officer 
speak  English  fo  well  The  officer  replied  that  there 
was  nothing  astonishing  in  the  fact,  as  his  wife  and 
hia  mother-in-law  were  both  English.  *' Might  I 
venture  to  inquire  the  name  of  your  mother-in-law  f" 
said  the  English  savanL  *'  Queen  Victoria,"  replied 
the  officer,  who  was  none  other  than  the  Prince  Koyal 
of  Prussia. 

Frkncr  Statistics.— According  to  the  report  of 
H.  Legoyt,  Director  of  Administrative  Statistics  io 
France,  out  of  61,000  marriageable  men  living  in 
cities  of  more  than  2000  inhabitants,  (except  Paris,) 
16,000  were  unable  to  sign  the  marriage  contracL 
Out  of  39,000  women,  27,000  had  to  decline  their 
signataresL  In  villages  the  proportion  is  still  worse. 
Of  104;000  men,  69.000  were  unable  to  sign ;  and  of 
the  same  number  of  women,  6000  in  all  were  initiat- 
ed into  the  mysteries  of  writing. 

Lord  Bbouohau  completed  the  eighty-fifth  year 
of  his  age  on  the  19th  of  September,  and  so  active  is 
he  still  in  all  his  physical  and  mentsl  powers  that  he 
was  to  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  which  was  to  assemble  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  *Iih  of  October,  and  continue  until  the 
14th.  The  witty  remark  is  still  true  of  him  as  ever 
— -**  a  man  of  splendid  incapacity,  vast  and  varied 
misinformation,  and  great  moral  requirements.'* 

Y  La  Francx  "  gives  its  readers  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  the  dresses  wem  by  the  Empress  at 
Madrid.  At  the  diplomatic  dinner  her  imperial 
m^'esty  wore  a  blue  velvet  turban  studded  with  dia- 
monds, from  the  back  of  which  fell  upon  her  neck 
ribbons  to  match,  studded  with  the  same  kind  of 
jewels.  Round  her  neck  was  the  famous  pearl  neck- 
lace which  she  generally  wears  at  the  court  balls  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  which  Winterhalter  has  so  often 
painted.  The  empress's  corsage  was  also  of  blue 
velvet,  studded  with  diamond?,  and  her  white  tulle 
skirt  was  garnished  with  such  ribbons  as  those  whidi 
adorned  her  head-dress.  The  Queen  of  Spain  wore 
a  white  moire  antique  and  the  finest  diamonds  and 
pearls  in  her  possession. 

Blmmsvxq  in  thx  Mookshini.— a  boy  thirteen 
years  of  age,  named  Henry  Lowry,  reading  near 


Peckhamrye,  Ohio,  was  recenUy  expelled  from  his 
home  by  his  mother  for  some  trifling  misdemeanor. 
He  at  once  ran  away  to  a  cornfield  close  by,  and  on 
lying  down  in  the  open  air  fell  asleep.  He  ^lep( 
throughout  the  night,  which  was  a  moonlight  one. 
Some  laborers  on  their  way  to  work,  seeing  the  boy 
apparently  asleep,  aroused  him ;  the  boy  opened  his 
eyes,  but  declared  he  could  not  see.  He  was  con- 
veyed home,  and  from  thence  to  an  ocular  institu- 
tion, where  medical  advice  was  obtained.  The  sur- 
geon affirmed  that  the  loss  of  sight  resulted  from 
sleeping  in  the  moonshine.  The  boy  is  totally 
blind,  and  few  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  re- 
covery. 

RxpRonucTioif  OF  Bo!«. — The  reproduction  of 
bone  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  Europe 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  French  Academy  has 
offered  the  very  liberal  prize  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject,  to  be 
awarded  in  the  year  1866.  The'Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  says :  *'  The  time  is  so  distant  and 
the  prize  is  so  large,  tiiat  we  hope  our  own  country- 
men may  be  induced  to  enter  into  competition." 

Shvn  Akgkr. — Never  do  any  thing  that  can  de- 
note an  angry  mind ;  for  although  everybody  is  born 
with  a  degree  of  passion,  and,  from  untowand  cir 
cuuistances,  will  sometimes  feel  its  operation,  and 
be  what  they  call  *'  out  of  humor,**  yet  a  sensible 
man  or  woman  will  never  allow  it  to  be  discovered. 
Check  and  restrain  it ;  never  make  any  determina- 
tion until  you  find  it  has  entirely  subsided ;  and  al- 
ways avoid  saying  any  thing  you  may  wish  unsaid. 

No  less  than  fifteen  histories,  twenty-five  biogra- 
phies, twenty-seven  geographies  and  travels,  thirty- 
eight  novels,  eleven  poetical  works,  and  eleven 
theological,  are  announced  as  about  to  issue  from 
the  British  press. 

Sons  one  calls  the  high  crown  hat,  so  long  in 
fashion,  the  *^  cylinder  of  civilization." 

In  addition  to  the  old  story  of  the  vegetation  of 
wheat  found  in  an  Egyptian  mummy,  the  New- 
Hampshire  Jotamal  of  Agriculture^  in  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry of  a  correspondent  as  to  the  length  of  time 
that  seeds  retain  their  vitality,  quotes  the  followii<g 
statement  from  an  English  paper : 

^  James  Binke,  in  ue  Ntjrth  British  AgricuUuri^i, 
stated  that  he  had  recentiy  eleared  off  some  old  Ro- 
man encampments  on  his  farm  near  Alnwick,  a  farm 
which  he  had  lived  upon  for  sixty-four  years,  and 
forthwith  among  the  barley  there  sown,  arose  some 
seventy-four  varieties  of  oats,  never  seen  in  ihat 
section  before.  As  no  oats  had  been  sown,  he  sup- 
posed the  plaoe  to  be  an  old  cavalry  camp,  and  thut 
the  oats  which  were  ripened  under  otiier  skies,  had 
lain  covered  with  dibriM  for  fifteen  hundred  years, 
and  now,  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sua 
and  air,  they  germinated  as  readily  as  though  but 
recentiy  sown." 

Ths  Sia.— The  commerce  of  the  world  requires 
6,600,000  able-bodied  men  to  be  constantly  travel- 
ling the  sea ;  of  this  number  7600  die  every  year. 
The  amount  of  property  annually  moved  on  the 
water  is  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  and  the  amount  lost  by  the  casual* 
ties  of  the  sea  average  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars. 
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Aif  English  writer  has  discoTered  that  the  flcene 
of  DoTisterswivcrB  incantation,  in  the  Antiquary ^ 
18  taken  from  Agrippa'a  De  Occti^ia  FhHosophia, 
and  is  almost  a  literal  copy  of  his  process. 

QL'I^^KE. — In  June  last  there  were  68,441  thriving 
cinchona  plants  on  the  Neilgherry  hills  in  India. 
Chemical  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  bark, 
which  prove  that  the  cinchona  is  now  naturalized  in 
India,  and  is  superior  to  the  cinchona  introduced  in- 
to J^va  bjr  the  Dutch. 

PeoTO-scfULPTUBK  Is  -«  reccnt  fashion  of  Paris. 
Statuettes  in  plaster,  executed  to  the  life,  are  be- 
coming as  common  as  photographs. 

RoCK-cKTSfAL  is  now  used  for  photographic  lenses, 
as  it  permits  the  passage  of  the  largest  amount  of 
actinic  rays. 

^PEOTXR  nr  TBc  Clouds. — ^It  is  veil  known  that 
in  the  Hartz  mountains,  in  Germany,  there  is  occa- 
sionally seen  the  image  of  a  man  reflected  on  the 
doudi,  the  illusion  being  the  effect  of  reflection  from 
the  person  of  the  spectator.  We  observe,  in  reading 
an  account  of  Mount  Mansfield,  in  Vermont,  that 
Bev.  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Boston,  was  recently  treated  there 
with  a  specter  of  himself,  so  that  we,  too,  have  our 
mountain  illusions.  *'  Dr.  Kirk  states  that  one 
aflemoon  he  saw  the  form  of  the  Nose  (an  elevated 
point  of  the  mountain)  distinctly  showed  on  a  pass- 
ing cloud.  It  suggested  itself  to  him  that  he  might 
become  a  part  of  the  sky  picture ;  so  ascending  to 
the  top  of  the  Nose,  he  saw  his  own  image,  but  of 
monstrous  size.  Spreading  his  arms,  enveloped  in 
his  cloak,  two  mighty  wings  seemingly  spread  out 
in  the  sky.  The  peculiar  position  of  sun  and  cloud 
which  produced  this  does  not  often  occur ;  hence  the 
phenomenon  is  rarely  seen." 

BLiBTiNa  EzTRAOBoncAST. — A  remarkable  blast 
in  an  iron  mioe  took  place  at  the  Lake  Superior  mine 
a  short  time  since.  In  ordinary  ones  but  a  1|  inch 
hole  in  diameter  is  drilled,  but  in  this  case  one  of  four 
inches  and  eighteen  feet  deep  was  made,  distant  from 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  about  ten  feet,  into  which  one 
keg  of  powder  was  put  and  exploded  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, and  which  had  the  effect  to  open  a  seam  to  the 
depth  of  fifty  feet.  Sixteen  kegs  of  powder  were 
then  put  in  as  a  final  chaise,  which  threw  down  over 
three  thousand  tons  of  ore  completely  broken  up. 
Oolignani  speaks  of  a  gigantic  mine  that  was  ex- 
ploded lately  near  Mergozzo,  Piedmont.  A  nailery 
had  been  fneroed  under  the  granite  hill  to  be  blasted, 
a  work  which  it  had  taken  a  whole  year  to  complete. 
The  mine  was  charged  with  twenty  metrical  quintals 
(4480  lbs.)  of  gunpowder,  and  fired  from  three  differ- 
ent points  at  a  time.  The  quantity  of  granite  thus 
detached  was  estimated  at  thirty  thousand  cubic 
meters ;  much  less  than  was  calculated  upon,  but  the 
rest  is  much  shattered.  The  firm  was  obliged  to  de 
posit  one  million  francs  as  a  security  for  dam- 
ages to  neighboring  land-owners  in  case  of  disaster; 
but  the  shock  was  hardly  felt  at  a  distance  of  two 
kilometers. 

HrnmorBomA.— A  strong  tea  made  of  skuU-cap 
taken  liberally  every  day  for  a  month  or  two  after 
being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  will  prevent  hydropho- 
bia. All  woundJ,  whether  a  bite  or  made  by  any 
blunt  instrument,  should  be  healed  gradually  under  a 


poultice.  If  the  outside  is  healed  before  there  is  a 
healthy  granulation  inside,  lockjaw  may  supervene, 
with  many  symptoms  of  hydrophobia. 

FoRKHANDKD. — The  Prfncc  of  Wales  has  a  very 
fair  start  in  the  world  for  a  young  man.  His  Corn- 
wall estate  has  yielded 4^*600,000,  his  landed  prop- 
erty gives  an  income  of  $126,000,  parliament  votes 
him  $560,000  a  year  while  his  mother  lives,  besides 
$260,000  for  Mrs.  Wales  to  spend.  Add  to  this  a 
very  pretty  wife  and  a  good  prospect  of  being  King 
of  England  some  day,  and  the  prince  can  be  con- 
sidered **  forehanded.*' 

Thi  Viceroy  of  Egypt  will  soon  have  a  capital  of 
nearly  $1,000,000  in  steam  plows  on  his  own 
estates  alone,  and  is  about  to  form  a  model  farm  on 
a  large  scale,  under  the  direcdon  of  an  English  agri- 
culturist. 

A  LETTBB  from  Egypt  says :  "  The  cattle  diseape 
has  broken  out  in  C^lro,  Ghiieh,  and  in  the  Said. 
Up  to  this  time  the  authorities  admit  that  the  loss 
amounts  to  800,000  head,  which  can  not  be  replaced 
under  £30  a  piece,  or  a  cost  of  £9,000,000  sterling ; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  loss  in  animals  will 
finally  be  much  under  £12,000,000,  and  the  Nile  has 
already  destroyed  more  than  £1,000,000  sterling 
worth  of  property." 

Thk  celebrated  Hungarian  Countess  Batthyanihas 
made  her  dthui  in  Bacine's  tragedy  of  **  Phedre." 
In  a  theatrical  career  she  hopes  to  compensate  her- 
self for  the  loss  of  a  magnificent  fortune. 

Thk  Fibst  Newspaper. — The  first  newspaper 
published  bears  the  date  of  Nuremberg,  1467 ;  the 
first  English  one  was  in  1622 ;  and  the  first  French 
in  1631.  A  very  ancient  printed  sheet  was  offered 
for  sale  in  the  Libri  collection,  and  of  which  a  du- 
plicate exists  m  the  British  Museum.  It  is  entitled, 
"  New  Zeilung,  aua  Hi»pahan  und  Halien**  (News 
from  Spain  and  Italy,)  and  bears  the  date  of  Febra* 
ary,  1634.  The  catalogue  g^ve  the  following  de- 
scription of  it :  **  An  exceedingly  rare  journal,  which 
appears  to  have  been  printed  at  Nuremberg.  It 
contains  the  first  announcement  of  the  disccvery  of 
Peru,  and  has  remained  unknown  to  all  the  bibliog- 
raphers that  we  have  been  able  to  consult  In 
this  printed  sheet  it  is  said  that  the  government  of 
Panumyra,  (Panama,)  in  the  Indies,  wrote  to  hs 
Majesty  (Charles  V.)  that  a  vessel  had  arrived  from 
Peru, with  a  letter  from  the  Begent,Franci8co  Piscara, 
(Pizarro.)  announcing  that  he  had  taken  possession 
of  the  country ;  that  with  about  two  hundred  Span- 
iards, infantry  and  cavalry,  he  had  repaired  to  the 
possessions  of  a  great  signer  named  Cassiko,  (who 
refused  peace,)  and  attacked  him,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  the  victors,  an<^  that  he  had  seized  upon  five 
thousand  castillanes  (gold  pieces)  and  twenty  thou- 
sand silver  marks,  ana  lastly,  that  he  had  obtained 
two  millions  of  gold  pieces  from  the  said  Cassiko.** 

A  Steanok  Diboovkrt. — ^The  taming  up  of  a  horse 
shoe,  real  iron,  from  a  depth  of  seven  meters  in  the 
diluvium  of  pre-Adamite  deposit  bids  fair  to  put  out 
of  Joint  the  fiunous  Abbeville  jawbone.  The  phe- 
nomenon has  been  found  on  a  railway  excavation  in 
theOme  Valley,  between  Caen  and  Cond6.  Tha 
Journal  du  Caivados  gives  ample  details,  adding  that 
not  only  horse  bones  and  several  other  antediluvian 
fauna,  but  skeletons  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  beaver  arp 
plainly  recognizable. — Globe. 
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FOREIGN  LITEBATTIRE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


FEBRUARY,      18  6  4. 


HISTORT    OF    THE    SUPERNATnRAl    IN    ALL    AGES.* 


Tax  history  of  modern  opinion  upon 
the  subject  ot  snpemstnral  phenomena  ia 
a  history  of  finctnations.  There  is  per- 
haps no  point  in  the  entire  ran^  of  hu- 
maa  knowledge  or  speculation  upon  which 
the  England  of  to-day  differs  so  entirely 
trom  the  England  of  past  times.  Indeed, 
without  some  familiarity  with  our  earlier 
writers  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how 
deep  and  vast  ia  the  chasm  by  which  we 
are  separated  from  them  with  regard  to 
this  qnestion.  To  qtiot«  an  instance,  the 
.  best  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
not  only  themselves  believers  in  witch- 
craft— and  witchcraft  of  the  most  degrad- 
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ed  kind — but  they  acoonnted  it  a  spedes 
of  impiety  to  doubt  its  existence.  That 
women  conld  leave  their  beds,  and  trans- 
port themselves  many  miles  through  the 
air  by  the  aid  of  evil  Bpirits  to  be  present 
at  their  nocturnal  orgies,  where  the  de- 
mons planned  with  them  all  kinds  of  mis- 
chief to  the  surrounding  country,  was  a 
belief  which  holy  and  learned  divines  ac- 
counted it  a  sin  to  ridicule.  Bishop  Hall, 
in  one  of  his  soliloquies,  discovers  a  proof 
of  Satan's  supremacy  at  that  time  in  "the 
marvelous  number  of  witohes  aboundiog 
in  all  parts.  Now,"  he  continues,  "  hun- 
dreds are  discovered  in  one  shire :  and,  if 
fame  deceive  us  not,  in  a  village  of  four- 
teen houses  in  the  north  are  found  so  many 
of  this  damned  breed.  Heretofore,  only 
barbarous  deserts  had  them;  now  the 
oivUest  and  most  religious  piuts  of  the 
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world  are  frequently  pestered  with  them." 
Baxter  repeatedly  refers  to  witchcraft  and 
apparitions  as  furnishing  convincing  proof 
of  the  truth  of  religion.  In  the  Saints* 
Rest  he  introduces  thera  to  confirm  the 
'  believer's  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  future 
state  ;  in  his  Reasons  for  the  Christian 
Religion  he  adduces  them  as  an  argument 
likely  to  convince  those  infidels  who  re- 
ject the  evidences  of  Scripture,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  he  had  himself  been  too 
incredulous  of  these  things  till  cogent  evi- 
dence constrained  his  belief. 

Times  have  changed.  In  our  own  day 
it  has  generally  been  considered  as  no 
slight  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  that  it  has  outlived  such  de- 
fenders and  such  arguments.  The  sudden 
spread  of  modem  spiritualism  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  revival — whether  permanent. or 
only  momentary,  the  lapse  of  time  alone 
can  show — of  those  ancient  beliefs  which 
writers  of  all  classes  during  the  last 
eighty  or  a  hundred  years  have  agreed  to 
brand  as  superstitious.  It  is  long  since 
any  professed  champion  of  the  Bible  has 
ventured  on  the  use  of  these  rusty  weapons, 
which  Mr.  Howitt  and  the  spiritualists  are 
refurbishing  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
knigh  t-errautry.  One  of  the  last  who  pro- 
tested as^ainst  the  disuse  of  some  at  least 
of  these  weapons  was  John  Wesley.  The 
infidels,  he  said,  had  hooted  witchcraft 
out  of  the  world,  and  complaisant  Chris- 
tians in  large  numbers  had  joined  in  the 
cry,  so  that  men  of  learning  throughout 
Europe  had  given  up  not  only  the  argu- 
ment but  the  facts ;  but  he  for  one  would 
protest  to  his  dying  breath  against  "  this 
violent  compliment  paid  by  those  who  be- 
lieve the  Bible  to  those  who  do  not  believe 
it ;"  for  "  the  giving  up  witchcraft  is  in 
effect  giving  up  the  Bible."  Our  living 
divines  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  A  recent  biog- 
rapher of  John  Bunyan,  than  whom  no  one 
was  a  more  sincere  believer  in  these  mar- 
vels, could  not  lot  the  subject  pass  without 
asserting  the  superior  science  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century.  "  The  world  is  grown  too 
old,  and  the  church  too  wise,"  writes  Dr. 
Philip,  '^  to  dream  or  drivel  again  about  the 
devils  of  superstition ;  these  are  all  gone 
for  ever  witn  the  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  of 
antiquity — science  and  common-sense  cast 
oat  these  imps,  and  therefore  no  supersti- 
tion can  bring  them  back." 

It  ia  a  reflection  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  occur  to  any  one  who  ia  conversant  with 


the  present  aspects  of  religious  thought, 
that  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  language 
which  is  now  frequently  employed  respect- 
ing the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Test- 
aments. That  professed  unbelievers  should 
doubt  or  ridicule  these  miracles  is  to  be 
expected;  but  it  is  a  new  state  of  things 
when  avowed — and  we  doubt  not  sincere 
— believers  in  the  truth  of  Ohristianity 
represent  them  as  an  element  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength.  The  character  of 
our  holy  religion,  it  is  held,  and  of  its 
Great  Teacher,  form  sufficient  proof  of  its 
divine  origin ;  an<f  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  miracles  could  be  quietly  got  rid 
of,  as  unsuited  to  the  intellect  of  a  scien- 
tific age.  It  is  secretly  felt  to  be  some- 
what of  a  degradation  to  receive  truth, 
which  ought  to  be  self-evidencing,  upon 
the  strength  of  supernatural  phenomena. 
The  sublime  fixity  of  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse is  regarded  as  a  grander  proof  of 
the  existence  and  character  of  its  great 
Author,  than  any  occasional  infraction  of 
those  laws  can  possibly  be — just  as  a 
clock  maker  by  his  antics  in  moving  the 
hands  of  the  timepiece  backwards  and  for- 
wards, or  in  making  it  strike  different 
ways,  may  afford  huge  amusement  to 
children  ;  but  grown  persons  will  rather 
estimate  his  skill  by  the  regular  perform- 
ance of  the  machine,  and  the  nicety  with 
which  it  keeps  unvarying  time.  Hence 
the  anxiety  which  is  now  displayed  by 
many  defenders  of  Revelation  to  resolve 
miracle  itself  into  the  operation  of  regular 
law,  though  of  a  higher  and  more  recon- 
dite kind  than  those  physical  laws  which 
miracle  appears  to  disturb.  Hence  the  in- 
timation— intended  apparently  as  a  sort 
of  concession  to  that  physical  philosophy 
which  has  now  been  for  some  time  in  the 
ascendant — that,  if  we  possessed  a  more 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  we  should  probably  discover 
that  these  exceptional  phenomena  which 
theology  regards  as  miraculous  interposi- 
tions are  in  reality  as  dependent  upon 
fixed  law,  and  would  be  as  accurately  as- 
certainable by  calculation,  provided  we 
were  in  possession  of  the  requisite  data, 
as  the  phases  of  the  moon  or  the  occulta-  , 
tions  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Hence  the 
tendency  to  concede  that,  although  the 
fact  of  the  recorded  miracles  having  actu- 
ally taken  place  must  be  maintained,  the 
old  theological  doctrine  of  special  inter- 
ference in  regard  to  them  may  be  only  a 
result  of  our  present  imperfect  acquaint- 
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ance  with  tho  hificher  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse— just  as  CruBoe's  man  Friday 
Would  not  have  attiibuted  the  scalding  of 
his  hand  to  evil  magic,  if  he  had  known 
that  water  would  naturally  boil  when 
placed  over  the  fire ;  or  as  the  savages 
of  Guadaloupe,  had  they  understood  the 
rudiments  of  astronomy,  would  not  have 
worshiped  Columbus  as  a  man  super- 
naturally  endowed  because  he  had  foretold 
the  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

This  is  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Mr. 
Ilowitt,  in  the  laborious  History  of  the 
Supernatural  now  given  to  the  world.  At 
the  same  time,  so  far  is  he  from  accepting 
the  conclusions  of  those  who  worild  get 
rid  of  miracle  altogether,  that  he  believes 
in  the  continuous  presence  of  miracle.    He 

"  intends  by  the  supernatural  the  operation  of 
those  higher  and  more  recondite  laws  of  God 
with  which  being  yet  most  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted, we  either  denominate  their  effects 
miraculous,  or,  shutting  our  eyes  firmly,  deny 
their  existence  altogether.  So  far  from  hold- 
ing that  what  are  called  miracles  are  interrup- 
tions or  violations  of  the  course  of  nature, 
he  regards  them  only  as  the  results  of  spirit- 
ual laws,  which  in  their  occasional  action 
subdue,  suspend,  or  neutralize  the  less  power- 
ful physical  laws,  just  as  a  stronger  chemical 
affinity  subdues  a  weaker  one,  producing  new 
combinations,  but  combinations  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  collective  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, whether  understood  or  not  yet  under- 
stood by  us.'' — ^Page  5. 

These  spiritual  manifestations,  in  vari- 
ous forms,  have  been  present,  according 
to  our  author,  in  every  age  and  in  every 
country.  The  marvels  of  spiritualism  are 
so  far  from  being  entirely  new,  that  he  is 
astonished  at  the  prof  nind  ignorance  of 
the  literary  world  respecting  similar  phe- 
nomena which  have  displayed  themselves, 
not  rarely  and  obscurely,  but  openly  and 
often,  in  past  ages. 

^*  Bo  profound  is  the  ignorance  of  the  groat 
subject  of  spiritualism,  which  is  but  another 
term  for  belief  in  the  supernatural,  in  this  age 
— an  influence  pervading  all  ages  and  all  na- 
tions, wide  as  the  spread  of  the  sun^s  light, 
repeating  its  operations  as  incessantly  as  the 
return  of  morning,  so  thoroughly  has  the 
ocean  of  mere  mundane  affairs  and  affections 
submerged  us  in  its  waves — ^that  if  presented 
with  a  new  phase  of  a  most  ancient  and  inde- 
structible power,  we  stand  astonished  at  it,  as 
something  hitherto  unheard  of.  If  our  knowl- 
edge reaches  yesterday,  it  is  absolutely  at 
fault  in  the  day  before.  This  has  never  been 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  estimation  of 


American  spiritualism  in  this  country.  Be- 
cause it  has  assumed  a  novel  shape,  that  of 
moving  physical  objects,  and  has  introduced 
spirits  speaking  through  the  means  of  an 
alphabet,  rapping,  drawing,  and  writing, 
either  through  the  hand  of  mediums,  or  inde- 
pendently of  them,  it  has  almost  universally 
in  this  country  been  regarded  as  an  entirely 
new  phenomenon.  We  still  continually  hear 
of  8pfrituali8m  as  originating  in  Americ.  with- 
in  the  last  ten  jrears.  The  evidence  produced 
in  this  volume  will  show  that  no  view  of  the 
matter  can  be  more  discreditable  to  our  knowU 
edge  of  psychology.  Nothing  can  be  more 
self-evident  than  that  American  spiritualism 
is  but  the  last  new  blossom  of  a  very  ancient 
tree,  colored  by  the  atmosphere  in  which  it 
has  put  forth,  and  somewhat  modified  in  its 
shape  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  upon  it 
In  other  words,  it  has  burst  forth  from  th0 
old,  all-prolific  stem,  to  answer  the  needs  of 
the  time.  As  materialism  has  made  a  great 
advance,  this  grand  old  Proteus  of  Truth  has 
assumed  a  shape  expressly  adapted  to  stop  its 
way.  As  materialism  has  tinctured  all  plii- 
losophy,  spiritualism  has  spoken  out  more 
plainly  in  resistance  of  it." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  17, 18. 

In  evidence  of  this  universal  presence  of 
the  supernatural,  Mr.  Howitt  has  brought 
together  a  vast  and  miscellaneous  mass 
of  very  curious  information.  And  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  his  chief  difficulty  has 
been  that  of  selection ;  so  abundauL  are 
the  stores  from  which  he  has  drawn  his 
illustrations.  By  way  of  connecting  for- 
mer ages  with  the  present,  he  prefaces  his 
history  by  sketching  the  development  of 
spiritualism  in  Germany  and  Switzerland 
during  the  last  century ;  and  the  stories 
of  Jung-Stilling  and  of  Madame  Haufite, 
of  Lavater  and  Oberlin,  of  Eckartshansea 
and  Zschokke,  of  Swedenborg  and  Gass- 
ner,  are  made  to  constitute  a  connecting 
link  between  the  supernatural  in  past  a^es 
and  in  our  own.  Beginning,  then,  with 
the  earliest  appearances  of  angels  as  re* 
corded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  he  reviews 
all  the  supernatural  events  of  the  canonical 
books  of  Scripture,  taking »the  stories  of 
Tobit  and  his  dog,  and  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  as  equally  authentic  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  of 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thoasand,  and  dosee 
his  summary  of  Scripture  evidence  by  re- 
minding his  reader  that  no  church,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Paul,  can  be  a  living  church 
without  spiritual  gifts,  and  that  the  lack 
of  supernatural  endowments  in  the  pres- 
ent day  is  an  evidence  of  the  absence  of 
a  living  faith.  Turning  from  sacred  his* 
tory  to  profane,  he  ransacks  the  histories 
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of  Assyria,  Chaldea,  and  Persia,  adducing 
the  predictions  of  the  Magi  concerning 
Cyrus,  the  testing  of  the  oracles  by  Croe- 
sus, the  warnings  given  to  Alexander,  in 
proof  of  a  supernatural  prophetic  faculty 
existinc:  in  those  nations.  In  Egypt,  '^  the 
land  of  bondage  and  of  wisdom,''  he  finds 
abundant  evidence  of  the  supernatui'al,  of 
mesmerism,  and  of  clairvoyance  in  their 
more  recondite  manifestations,  and  of  heal- 
ing in  the  temples.  In  ancient  India  and 
China  evidence  is  found  in  the  Vedas  and 
laws  of  Menu,  in  the  idea  of  the  Nir- 
wana,  in  the  vast  numbers  of  spirits  in 
the  Indian  mythology,  in  the  Chinese 
worship  of  ancestors,  and  in  the  history 
of  ApoUoniuB  of  Tyana,  who  studied  in 
India. 

From  the  East  spiritualism  passed  to 
ancient  Scandinavia ;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  so  successful  a  student  of 
Scandinavian  lore,  Mr.  Howitt  calls  up  a 
strange  array  of  Disir  and  Valkyrior,  of 
prophetesses,  elves,  and  apparitions,  from 
the  sagas  of  old  Norway  and  Denmark. 
The  Greeks-  were  the  most  ^'  spiritually 
receptive "  of  all  people ;  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  faith  in  oracles  is  lamented  as 
a  decline  of  wisdom  and  of  piety.  From 
the  patristic  writers  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  collect  a  much  greater  number  of 
illustrations  than  Mr.  Howitt  has  present* 
ed,  as  to  their  belief  in  the  continuance  of 
miracles  —  a  belief  which,  according  to 
him,  constitutes  one  ^reat  element  of  su- 
periority in  the  Romish  Church  as  com- 
pared with  the  Protestant  The  history 
eoes  on  to  trace  the  supernatural  in  the 
Greek  Church — ^in  the  Waldensian  Church 
with  its  wonderful  interpositions  of  Prov- 
idence— ^among  the  heretics  and  mystics 
of  the  middle  ^es,  and  the  early  Reform- 
era.  George  Fox  and  the  early  Quak- 
ers, Madame  Guyon  and  the  French  mys- 
Uos,  the  Cevenoi  prophets,  the  Wesleys, 
the  Moravians,  Jacob  Bohme,  Edward 
Irving,  and  a  host  besides,  are  included  in 
this  multitudinous  compilation ;  one  object 
of  which  appears  to  be  to  render  less  in- 
credible the  statements  of  Ameriean  me- 
diums, by  placing  them  in  juxtaposition 
with  other  statements  equally  astounding 
in  various  a^es  and  countries ;  while  an- 
other object  18  to  reduce  the  disbeliever  in 
spiritualism  to  a  dilemma: 

''either  to  reject  this  univerBal  evidence,  by 
i^ich  we  inevitably  reduce  all  history  to  a  g(- 
gantie  fiction,  or  to  accept  it,  in  which  case 


we  find  ourselves  standing  face  to  fiioe  with  a 
principle  of  the  most  autnoritative  character 
for  the  solution  of  spiritual  enigmas  and  the 
stemming  of  the  fatal  progress  of  infidelity." 

That  principle  is,  that  supernatural  forces 
are  always  at  work ;  that  neither  miracles 
nor  prophecy,  nor  tongues  have  ceased ; 
that  as  time  rolls  on  new  evidences  are 
required  of  the  truths  of  Christianity ; 
that  such  new  evidence  is  supplied  in  the 
spiritual  manifestations  of  the  present  day, 
and  that  although  it  might  not  be  improp- 
er to  term  these  manifestations  miracu- 
lous, yet  in  reality,  like  other  supernatural 
manifestations  which  are  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  past  ages,  inspired  and  unin- 
spired, they  are  only  the  results  of  spirit- 
ual laws  which,  if  we  could  fully  under- 
stand them,  would  bo  seen  to  be  as  fixed 
and  regular  in  their  operation  as  physical 
laws. 

We  have  here  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  proverb  that  "  extremes  meet."  Those 
who  would  fain  get  rid  of  miracle  and  of 
the  supernatural  altogether,  and  those 
who,  with  Mr.  Howitt,  believe  in  their 
constant  presence  with  us,  agree  in  the 
wish  to  reduce  them  under  the  operation 
of  regular  and  recognized  law.  We  can 
fully  agree  with  neither.  The  facta  of 
modem  spiritualism,  so  far  as  they  are 
related  on  trustworthy  evidence,  do  not 
appear  to  require  a  supernatural  solution, 
but  may  be  accounted  for,  if  not  fully  and 
in  all  respects,  yet  to  an  extent  suflicient 
to  prevent  our  considering  them  in  any 
sense  miraculous  by  the  operation  of  nat- 
ural laws.  Yet  we  are  not  disposed  to 
exclude  the  supernatural  from  every  de- 
partment of  the  history  of  man,  or  abso- 
lutely and  altogether  to  deny  the  influence 
of  unseen  beings.  Incredulity  has  been 
carried  too  far,  in  regard  to  the  possible 
influence  of  spirits  in  this  physical  sphere. 
It  does  not  even  appear  impossible  tbat  in 
an  exceptional  case  here  and  there,  some 
invisible  demon  may  have  had  to  do  with 
the  manifestations  of  spiritualism.  This 
may  be  consistently  allowed,  notwith- 
standing a  total  disbelief  in  the  preten- 
sions of  the  mediums  that  spirits  will 
come  at  their  call.  While  the  phenomena 
in  Question  may  be  generally  due  to  nat- 
ural causes,  it  is  not  impossible  that  invis- 
ible beings  may  be  at  work  in  particular 
instances  to  facilitate  the  process  of  infat- 
uation and  deception,  ^ut  even  if  this 
be  so  it  does  not  amount  to  a  confirma* 
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tion  of  the  spirittiaKst  doctrine,  but  the 
reverse.  Looking  at  the  whole  subject  of 
mediaBval  and  modem  enpematuralism  in 
its  relations  to  popular  opinion  and  to  the 
notions  of  sncn  writers  as  Mr.  Howitt, 
there  is  a  course  to  be  taken  which  at  first 
sight  may  appear  open  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency;  but  the  inconsistency  is 
apparent  only,  not  real.  In  view  of  the 
extravagant  credulity  of  spiritualism  it 
may  be  contended  that  the  wonders  of 
raediumship  are  generally  capable  of  be- 
ing accounted  for  by  natural  causes,  the 
possible  exception  being  allowed  which 
has  just  been  referred  to.  In  view  of  the 
skepticism  which  declares  that  science  has 
forever  disposed  of  the  witchcrafts  and 
possessions  and  ghosts  of  past  history,  it 
may  be  maintained  that  there  are  some 
things  which  science  has  not  satisfactorily 
disposed  of,  and  which  appear  inexplica- 
ble on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of 
the  interposition  of  spirits. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  prevalence  of  a  skepticism  of  this 
kind. 

The  marked  increase  of  this  tendency 
to  idolize  physical  laws  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  surprising  if  we  reflect  how  great- 
ly, during  this  present  century,  the  domain 
of  the  preternatural  has  been  reduced 
through  the  continual  advances  of  physi- 
cal science.  The  appearance  of  a  comef, 
for  instance,  was  foiTuerly  regarded  as  a 
prodigy  of  baleful  import — ^and  this  not 
by  the  common  people  only  but  by  learn- 
ed divines,  the  foremost  men  of  their  age, 
who  did  not  neglect  to  inculcate  upon 
their  flocks  the  duty  of  attending  to  the 
special  warning,  "  so  that,"  as  John  Spen- 
cer writes,  "  a  comet  creates  in  them 
more  solemn  thoughts  than  hell  doth." 
At  present  we  can  not  boast  much,  it  is 
true,  of  our  knowledge  of  comets.  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  lately  stated  that  it  is 
a  subject  calculated  rather  to  show  us  the 
extent  of  our  ignorance  than  to  make  us 
vain  of  our  knowledge ;  yet  at  all  events 
we  have  learned  that  they  form  part 
and  parcel  of  the  system  of  planetary 
bodies  circulating  about  the  sun,  and  are 
to  be  classed  among  natural  phenomena. 
In  like  manner — and  notwithstanding  all 
the  ignorance  and  imposture  which  have 
followed  in  their  wake,  like  degraded 
camp  followers  in  the  rear  of  a  brave 
army  —  the  researches  of  the  last  fifty 
years  in  animal  or  vital  magnetism  have 
in  the  opinion  of  many  considerably  limit- 


ed the  domain  of  the  supemataral.  Thefee 
researches  have  gone  far  to  suggest^  (we 
will  not  say  to  prove^)  that  in  reference  to 
many  of  those  strange  and  singular  mani- 
festations of  which  we  have  apparently 
authentic  narratives,  from  the  pythoness 
of  ancient  Greece  to  the  clairvoyante  of 
our  own  day — ecstasies,  predictions,  dis- 
tant vision,  and  other  unusual  matters — we 
are  not  necessarily  driven  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  unbelief  or  superstition  ;  either  of 
refusing  credit  to  evidence  which  would 
be  deemed  sufficient  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject, or  else,  if  we  credit  the  evidence,  of 
taking  refuge  in  the  notion  of  diabolical 
interposition.  It  may  prove  that  these 
extraordinary  phenomena,  though  uncom- 
mon and  hitherto  unaccountable,  are  not, 
afler  all,  supernatural,  but  are  due  to  the 
operation  of  a  definite  physical  or  zod- 
physical  law. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  other  in- 
stances of  the  transference,  in  consequence 
of  advancing  science,  of  whole  classes  of 
phenomena  from  the  region  of  prodigy 
into  the  region  of  known  law.  But  the 
instances  now  given  will  sufficiently  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  observation  that  the 
word  '*  supernatural,"  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  ordinarily  use  it,  is  just  an  ex* 
pression  of  our  ignorance  and  no  more. 
When  we  speak  of  an  event  as  supernatu- 
ral, we  mean  that  it  is  above  or  beyond 
nature ;  but  with  this  always  understood, 
that  by  *'  natui'e  "  we  intend  only  what  is 
known  or  ascertained  of  the  laws  and 
processes  of  nature.  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy ;  many  nar- 
rations must  be  judged  inoontestably  true 
if  we  look  only  at  the  evidence  which  sub 
stantiates  them,  yet  utterly  inexplicable 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
Take,  for  example,  the  famous  story  of 
the  disturbances  at  the  Epworth  parson- 
age. That  strange  noises  were  heard  in 
every  part  of  the  house,  rappings,  and 
knockings,  and  crashings  as  of  breaking 
china;  that  the  hand-mill  tuiiied  swiftly 
round  without  any  hand  being  applied  to 
it ;  that  an  invisible  person,  rustling  and 
trailing  along  as  if  dressed  in  a  silk  night- 
gown, seemed  to  follow  the  members  of 
the  family  from  room  to  room ;  that  the 
dog  invariably  knew  when  these  disturb- 
ances were  approaching,  trembling  and 
creeping  away :  these  are  facts  which, 
however  we  may  account  for  them,  we 
can  not  disbelieve  except  in  contravention 
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of  all  the  established  laws  of  evidenoe ; 
more  especially  as  the  occurrences,  though 
uncommon,  are  not  by  any  means  unex- 
ampled, there  being  other  similar  accounts 
equally  well  attested.    A  philosopher  no 
less  distinguished  than  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor 
has  suggested  that  these  disturbances  at 
Ep worth  may  have  been  caused  by  some 
invisible  spirit.     "  While  intent  upon  these 
quaint  pei*formances,  one  seems  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  creature,  half  intelligent  or 
idiotic,  whose  pranks  are  like  those  of 
one  that,  using  a  brief  opportunity  given 
it  by  chance,  is  going  to  the  extent  of  its 
tether  in  freaks    of  bootless  mischief." 
There  may  be  gradations,  Mr.  Taylor  ar- 
gues, among  unseen  as  well  as  among 
visible  beings.    There  may  be  some,  per- 
haps, not  more  intelligent  than  apes  or 
pigs.     These  creatures  have  ordinarily  no 
liberty  to  infringe  upon  the  solid  world. 
But  just  as  a  stray  Arabian  locust,  tem- 
pest-borne, has  alighted  once  or  twice  in 
a  century  in  Hyde  Park,  we  know  not 
how,  so  one  of  these  occult  folk  may  have 
as  accidentally  come  in  contact  with  our 
world  of  sense.    Assume  for  a  moment  this 
explanation  to  be  the  correct  one.  Suppose 
we  had  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  unseen  creatures,  and  had  in- 
vestigated their  habits,  and  had  ascertained 
that  when  a  chance  offered  itself  they  would 
play  such  pranks  as  those  at  Epworth. 
The  whole  transaction  would  then  lose 
its  supernatural  character,  having  been 
brought  within  the  limits  of  ascertained 
law.    It  is  thus  that  the  wider  our  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  using  that  term  here  in  its 
widest  sense,  becomes,  the  narrower  be- 
come the  limits  of  the  supernatural.   Many 
things  which  our  ancestors  deemed  to  be 
supernatural  we  now  know  to  be  within 
the  range  of  ordinary  causes.     With  in- 
visible beings,  superior  in  knowledge  to 
ourselves,  and  in  a  position  to  understand 
the  relations  of  the  physical  universe  to 
the  spiritual,  many  things  which  to  us 
are  supernatural  may  be  the  commonest 
and  simplest  of  occurrences.    To  the  Infin- 
ite One,  nothing  can,  strictly  speaking, 
be  supernatural ;  although  it  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that  he  may  see  fit,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  free  will,  to»disturb  occasion- 
ally that  order  of  things  which  his  fixed 
will  has  established. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  become  sensi- 
ble of  the  distinction  between  the  super- 
natural and  the  miraculous ;  a  distinction 


verbal,  that,  failing  to  apprehend  it,  oar 
theological  views  can  not  be  clear,  nor  can 
our  speculations  upon  such  unusual  and 
difficult  subjects  as  those  which  will  pres- 
ently come  under  review  be  otherwise 
than  obscure  and  unsatisfactory. 

And  here  we  must  be  prepared  to  en- 
counter a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  in  the 
language  even  of  popular  and  accomplish- 
ed authors  who  have  treated  of  these  sub- 
jects.   Mr.  Howitt,  in  the  work  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  animadverts  with 
much  warmth  upon  Bishop  Douglas  for 
refusing  to  employ  the  word  "  miraculous  " 
in  characterizing  certain  wonderful  cures 
performed  in  1662  by  Mr. Valentine  Great- 
rakes.     The  bishop,  nevertheless,  was  per- 
fectly right ;  for,  as  Mr.  Greatrakcs  pre- 
tended to  no  divine  commission,  but  ex- 
ercised his  gifts  simply  as  intrusted  to 
him  by  God,  in  connection  with  prayer 
and  faith,  his  performances,  though  won- 
derful, could  not  be  properly  called  mirac- 
ulous.   It  is  a  source  of  much  confusion 
that  the  term  "  miracle  "  is  so  loosely  era- 
ployed.     Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  one  of 
bis  metaphysical  treatises,  complains  pa- 
thetically of  the  inaccurate  and  clumsy  way 
in  which  the  terms  most  in  use  in  meta- 
physical science  are  popularly  used ;  so 
that  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  mental 
philosopher  to  express  his  meaning  with 
delicate  precision.     We  can  not  refer  to 
Hamilton's  exact  words  ;  but  the  compari- 
son which  they  suggested  and  left  in  the 
mind   was  that  of  a  microscope  -  maker 
doomed  to  work  with  the  pick-axe  of  a  nav- 
vy and  the  hammer  of  a  blacksmith.   The 
vague  and  loose  employment  of  the  term 
"  miracle  "  which  is  common  even  among 
divines,  is  unfavorableHo  the  attainment, 
and  still  more  to  the  expression,  of  clear 
and  definite  views.     We  may  adduce  a 
single  instance.    An  eminent  doctor  of 
divinity,  about  fourteen  years  since,  pub- 
lished a  most  able  book  upon  America. 
In  crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  steamer  was 
met  by  a  westerly  gale  and  heavy  sea. 
The  author  describes  the  scene  in  eloquent 
terms,  and  the  callant  way  in  which  the 
ship  made  head  against  the  storm,  and 
then  remarks :  * 


which  is  so  far  from  being  trivial  or  merely  '  to  man  ?" 


"  We  decry  miracles ;  what  is  a  steamboat 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  in  the  midst  of  opposing 
powers,  but  a  miracle  ?  Have  we  not  here  a 
force  above  nature  ?  Is  not  a  miracle  the  mas- 
tery of  natural  elements  by  mind,  whether  im- 
mediately by  God,  or  mediately  by  commission 
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He  then  proceeds  to  ar^e  for  the  proba- 
bility of  the  miracles  of  Revelation.  The 
ocean  steamer  has  now  become  part  of  the 
daily  arrangements  of  civilized  life,  and 
has  ceased  to  excite  astonishment.  Yet 
even  in  the  first  irrepressible  outbnrst  of 
amazement  at  its  powers,  it  could  not 
be  called  supemataral,  inasmuch  as  every 
thins;  connected  with  it  proceeds  in  con- 
formity with  known  physical  laws.  Still 
less  coald  it  be  termed  miraculous,  for 
there  is  no  doctrine  to  be  attested,  no 
roan's  divine  commission  to  be  proved ; 
but  the  religious  object  enters  essentially 
into  the  definition  of  a  miracle,  according 
to  the  proper  theological  usage  of  the 
tenn. 

In  stating. the  distinction  between  the 
supernatural  and  the  miraculous  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish,  first,  what  they 
have  in  common,  and  then  wherein  they 
differ.  That  a  miracle  is  a  supernatural 
occurrence — that  is,  an  occurrence  for 
which  we  are  unable  to  account  on  the 
basis  of  any  known  natural  laws — is  gen- 
erally understood.  But  a  miracle,  prop- 
erly speaking,  is  a  supernatural  occurrence 
with  a  particular  object.  It  is  in  its  very 
nature  a  sign,  and  thus  it  can  not  be  sep- 
arated from  the  thing  signified.  It  is  a 
phenomenon  for  the  purpose  of  beckoning 
and  attracting  men  s  attention  to  some 
particular  person  or  truth  —  ringing  the 
great  bell  of  the  universe,  as  Foster 
expresses  it — and  in  this  sense  it  can  not 
be  separated  from  that  to  which  it  points  ; 
or  it  is  an  attestation  of  the  truth  of  some 
doctrine,  or  the  divine  commission  of  some 
messenger ;  or  else  an  integral  part  of  the 
plan  and  system  of  divine  truth,  not  in  it- 
self an  evidence  thereof,  but  itself  a  part 
of  the  system,  and  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  it.  Thus  a  miracle,  properly  so  call- 
ed, can  never  be  considered  as  a  super- 
natural event  merely ;  it  is  always  linked 
with  divine  revelation. 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  particularly 
upon  this  distinction,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  an  obstacle  which,  in  the  appre- 
hension of  many,  lies  at  the  very  threshold 
of  all  investigations  respecting  the  super- 
natural. There  are  those  who  can  not 
readily  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that 
every  thing  supernatural  is  invested  with  a 
peculiar  sacredness.  Looking  upon  all 
supernatural  phenomena  as  direct  divine 
interpositions,  they  are  afraid  of  incurring 
the  guilt  of  presumption  in  pushing  their 
inquirieis  too  far — in  curiously  prying  into 


the  mystery  of  the  sacred  bush.  Where- 
as, in  truth,  there  is  no  more  r^lig* 
ious  sacredness  about  these  than  about 
any  other  legitimate  subjects  of  scien* 
titic  or  practical  inquiry.  An  event,  or 
phenomenon,  is  not  necessarily  sacred 
because  it  is,  or  seems  to  be,  supernat- 
ural. Others,  again,  are  afraid  lest  the 
whole  miraculous  evidence  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion should  be  put  in  peril — should  be 
invalidated  and,  so  to  speak,  vulgarized — 
as  the  result  of  pushing  too  far  such  spifit- 
ualistic  inquiries  as  have  recently  occupied 
a  considerable  share  of  attention.  There 
has  been,  of  late  years,  a  marked  aversion 
— perhaps  contempt  w^ould  not  be  too 
strong  a  word— on  the  part  of  our  most 
prominent  scientific  men,  for  all  such  in- 
quiries. The  church  has,  in  this  sense,  con- 
formed to  the  world,  till  the  unseen  and  the 
supernatural  have  been  almost  banished 
from  many  pulpits,  and  religion  has  been 
placed  merely  upon  what  Sydney  Smith 
thought  was  the  best  basis,  "  the  solid 
foundation  of  interest."  There  are  not  . 
wanting,  however,  some  indications  of  a 
reaction,  and  of  a  more  healthy  tone  of 
inquiry  respecting  the  unseen. 

A  grave  difficulty  encounters  us  at  the 
threshold  of  such  inquiries.  To  the  every- 
day mind,  unaccustomed  to  decide  upon 
the  value  of  evidence  except  in  connection 
with  the  ever-recurring  facts  of  the  outer 
life,  it  may  appear  no  difficult  matter 
summarily  to  pronounce,  in  any  given  case, 
whether  the  evidence  is  credible  and  suffi- 
cient or  otherwise.  Yet  this  question  of 
the  sufficiency  of  evidence,  as  applied  to 
subjects  remote  from,  or  presumably  con- 
trary to,  the  ordinary  experience  of  man- 
kind, is  one  which,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written  upon  it,  still  con- 
tinues to  occupy  the  closest  thinkers  of 
our  own  time.  The  assertions  of  the  mod- 
em spiritualists  have  revived  this  question. 
When  we  are  told  that  all  the  extraordi- 
nary supernatural  phenomena  which  have 
been  recorded  in  past  ages  are  being  re- 
produced in  our  own,  with  certain  new 
appearances  besides,  to  which  there  exists 
no  parallel  in  history ;  that  Mr.  Home  has 
been  seen  repeatedly  to  rise  from  the  floor* 
without  any  visible  force  being  applied,and 
to  float  in  the  air  for  several  minutes  to- 
gether, with  his  head  touching  the  ceiling 
of  his  apartment ;  that  a  table  has  similar- 
ly risen  into  the  air,  although half-adozen 
men  have  been  seated  upon  it ;  that  the 
hand  of  an  invisible  body  has  appeared, 
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and  shaken  hands  with  the  astonished 
visitors  all  round ;  that  writing  and  draw* 
ing  have  been  executed,  not  once  or  twice, 
but  in  hundreds  of  instances,  upon  blank 
paper,  by  unseen  hands,  without  the  possi- 
bihty  of  a  trick  being  practiced ;  that  all 
these  things  have  taken  place,  not  in  Hon- 
olulu or  in  Kamschatka,  but  in  the  most 
populous  cities  of  the  civilized  world ;  and 
that  these  or  similar  facts  are  attested, 
not  by  a  little  knot  of  half-a-score  enthu- 
siasts, on  whom  the  suspicion  of  mono- 
mania might  be  permitted  to  rest  without 
any  glaring  violation  either  of  probability 
or  of  Qbarity,  but  by  two  or  three  millions 
of  American  citizens,  and  by  a  much 
smaller  yet  still  considerable  body  of  per- 
sons in  England,  including  lawyers,  bank- 
ers, scholars,  and  clergymen — we  are  ab- 
solutely compelled,  unless  we  yield  at  once 
a  blind  and  puzzled  credence  to  statements 
which  appear  as  improbable  as  they  are 
extraordinary,  to  institute  some  kind  of 
examination  into  the  credibility  of  evi- 
,  dence. 

In  the  religious  world  these  statements 
have  been  received  with  something  like 
contempt.  The  whole  idea  of  spiritual 
manifestations  has  been  dismissed  as  non- 
sense, or  ridiculed  as  superstition,  or  re- 
buked as  blasphemy.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  contemptuous  tone  may,  m  some 
instances,  be  owmg  to  a  half-defined,  half- 
unconscious  fear.  Have  not  we  Christians 
been  taught  that  the  whole  proof  of  our 
religion  rests  upon  the  truth  of  certain  al- 
leged facts,  and  that  these  facts  are  attest- 
ed to  us  by  the  evidence  of  testimony  ? 
Have  we  not  been  taught  that  the  evi- 
dence of  a  reasonable  number  of  credible, 
capable,  and  disinterested  witnesses  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  any  state- 
ments as  to  fact,  however  contrary  to 
general  experience  ?  And  if  we  employ 
this  argument  in  support  of  revealed 
truth,  will  not  logical  consistency  compel 
us  to  accept  as  undoubted  facts  all  the 
marvels  of  modem  spiritualism,  provided 
they  are  attested  to  us  by  a  number  of  re- 
spectable people?  Or,  at  least,  should 
^we  not  be  compelled  to  acknowledge — 
which  would  be  a  humiliation  as  great  as 
that  of  being  obliged  to  believe  in  Amer- 
ican mediums — that  the  miraculous  facts 
upon  which  Christianity  itself  rests  are  de- 
pendent on  no  better  evidence  than  that 
which  modem  spiritnalism  has  to  offer? 
that  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  are  attested 
by  evidence  no  better  uian  that  which  is 


produced  in  confirmation  of  a  ghost-story  9 
Such  are  the  fears,  more  or  less  clearly  de» 
fined,  which  prevent  many  persons  from 
attempting  to  investigate  this  subject,  and 
which  impel  them  to  treat  the  whole  mat- 
ter with  that  kind  of  derision  which.  It 
must  be  confessed,  is  often  found  in  com- 
pany with  conscious  weakness. 

Now  without  attempting  to  hazard  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  conclusion  at  which 
an  examination  of  such  books  as  those  of 
Mr.  Howitt  and  Mr.  Home  would  land  ua 
— ^without  wishing  in  any  way  to  preju- 
dice, still  less  to  foreclose,  their  examina- 
tion—  we  may  unhesitatingly  say  that 
such  fears  as  those  we  have  just  indicated 
are  absolutely  and  altogether  groundless ; 
yet  as  the  subject  has  assumed  some  im- 
portance, it  may  not  be  improper  to  show 
a  little  in  detail  in  what  way  the  evidence 
for  the  Christian  miracles  excels  not  mere- 
ly any  evidence  which  actually  is  offered, 
but  any  which  can  possibly  be  offered,  in 
support  of  the  marvels  of  modem  spiritp 
ualism. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  proof  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
Christianity  rests  upon  the  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses  to  certain  facts.  That  *  tes- 
timony is  only  one  link — an  important  and 
essential  one,  we  admit,  yet  still  onljr  one 
link — in  the  chain  of  the  Christian  eviden- 
ces.  Take,  for  example,  the  great  miracle 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord.  Paley,  in  his  M>idence8  of 
Christianity^  has  urged  with  singular  co- 
gency the  argument  from  testimony  in 
support  of  the  reality  of  the  resurrection. 
Is  it  conceivable,  he  asks,  that  a  dozen 
plain  good  men,  too  plain  to  be  capable 
of  inventing  an  unmatched  sophistry,  and 
too  good  to  be  suspected  of  concurring  in 
an  unmatched  falsehood,  should  agree  to 
declare  that  they  had  seen  their  Master 
risen  from  the  dead,  should  firmly  assert 
it  before  opposing  magistrates  and  under 
terror  of  death,  should  continue  under  all 
circumstances  unwavering  and  consistent 
in  their  declaration  of  the  fact  in.  spite  of 
all  the  blandishments  and  all  the  threats 
which  could  be  employed  against  them, 
and  that  they  should  continue  this  state- 
ment in  the  very  city  where  the  alleged 
event  occurred,  without  being  substantial- 
ly confuted — is  it  conceivable  that  all  this 
should  have  t^ken  place  on  any  other  sup- 
position  that  that  the  statement  of  the 
men  was  true  ?  Yet  forcible  as  nndoubtp 
edly  this  argument  is,  it  does  not  c(»iBti- 
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tnte  the  whole  strength  of  the  ease.  It  is 
open  to  this  reply :  that  though  exceed- 
ingly unlikely,  yet  it  is  conceivable  that 
snch  a  collusion  might  possibly  have  taken 
place ;  that  consequently  the  ease  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  degrees  of  probability 
rather  than  of  absolute  demonstration ; 
and  further,  that  the  transcendently  im- 
portant issues  involved  were  almost  too 
Sreat  to  be  suspended  merely  on  the  evi- 
ence  of  fallible  witnesses.  Nor,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  proof  of  Christ's  res- 
urrection depends  solely  on  the  testimony 
of  eye  witnesses,  would  it  be  easy  entirely 
to  obviate  the  force  of  this  reply.  But 
the  case  is  totally  altered  if  we  take  a 
broader  view.  If  we  bring  into  consid- 
eration the  whole  facts  of  our  Lord's 
manifestation  upon  earth,  his  incarnar 
tion,  baptism,  doctrine,  miracles ;  if  we 
consider  what  a  sublime  spirituality, 
what  an  exquisite  unity,  what  an  un- 
earthly wisdom,  what  a  marvelous  com- 
bination of  infinite  power  with  infinite 
tenderness  pervades  this  whole  manifesta- 
tion ;  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  our  Lord's 
whole  ministry  was  one  continued  asser- 
tion of  his  own  divinity,  of  his  equality 
with  the  Father,  and  of  his  coming  again 
in  supreme  power,  and  that  he  must  have 
been  indeed  the  Son  of  Ood,  unless  we  ac- 
cept the  alternative  that  the  holiest  and 
Surest  and  most  graceful  and  gracious  of 
eings  was  a  deceiver  and  a  blasphemer ; 
if  we  bnng  into  consideration  all  these 
things,  we  shall  find  how  immensely 
strengthened  is  the  apostles'  attestation 
of  the  fact  of  his  resurrection.  The  doc- 
trine comes  in  aid  of  the  facts.  The  har- 
mony of  the  alleged  fact  with  all  else  that 
we  know  of  the  character  and  person  of 
our  Lord  enables  us  to  receive  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  saw  him  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  rendei*s  their  evidence  in- 
dubitable. Had  the  alleged  fact  of  this 
resurrection  stood  alone,  had  we  known 
nothing  of  Christ  but  this  one  circum- 
stance, not  even  the  statement  of  the 
twelve  might  have  been  sufficient  entire- 
ly to  dispel  every  misginng  as  to  its  re- 
ality. But  supported  as  that  statement  is 
by  the  whole  character  and  life  and  teach- 
ing of  the  Son  of  Man,  every  misgiving 
as  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  is  obvi- 
ated, and  the  risen  Christ,  like  the  risen 
sun,  is  seen  by  the  light  which  fiows  from 
himself. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  generally. 


We  are  in  possession  of  outward  histori- 
cal evidence  in  abundance  of  the  actual 
occurrence  of  most  of  these  miracles.  The 
evidence  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  strong  and 
as  conclusive  as  any  which  history  can 
produce  in  support  of  its  narrations,  and 
on  the  strength  of  which  the  accounts  of 
Alexander  and  of  Hannibal  and  of  Socra- 
tes have  received  universal  credence.  At 
the  same  time  we  can  not  but  feel  that  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  alleged  facts 
demands  an  extraordinary  completeness 
of  evidence ;  the  more  so,  since  men  are 
confessedly  liable  to  excitement  when  in 
the  presence  of  what  they  deem  to  be 
supernatural  agencies.  This  does  not 
amount  to  saying,  with  Hume,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  a  miracle  by  testi- 
mony— ^farfrom  it.  All  that  we  are  here 
concerned  to  show  is  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  not  required  to  credit  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  solely  on 
the  strength  of  what  may  be  called  the 
outward  historical  evidence;  but  that  there 
are  other  matters  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration which  immensely  strengthen  the 
evidence  of  the  eye-witnesses,  and  render 
that  evidence  perfectly  credible,  notwith- 
standing the  astounding  character  of  the 
facts  which  they  relate. 

For  example:  each  miracle  related  in 
the  four  Gospels  must  be  viewed  in  its 
connection  ^nth  Christ.  We  can  not  be 
allowed  to  select  any  particular  miracle, 
and  judge  of  it  by  the  outward  evidence 
as  an  isolated  phenomenon.  Before  dis- 
proving the  truth  of  any  of  these  miracles, 
we  must  dispose  of  the  whole  question  of 
the  appearance  of  Christ.  For  let  the 
fact  that  Christ  was  the  Divine  Son  once 
be  admitted,  and  there  can  be  no  longer 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  regard  to  any  of 
them.  And  until  you  have  efiectually  set 
aside  that  great  fact,  with  all  its  marvel- 
ously  complicated  yet  harmonious  evi- 
dence, it  is  of  no  use  nibbling  at  the  his- 
toric evidence  or  at  the  intrinsic  improba- 
bility of  this  or  that  particular  miracle. 
£ach  eye-witness  who  furnishes  his  Jittes- 
tation  of  the  mighty  works  of  our  Lord, 
instead  of  having  to  submit  to  a  disre- 
spectful cross-examination  on  the  ground 
that  his  statement  is  primd  facie  incredi- 
ble, comes  forward  in  reality  backed  by  a 
prepossession  in  his  favor,  founded  upon 
the  whole  character  and  naanifestation  of 
Christ.  You  are  in  no  theoretical  per- 
plexity what  to  do  with  these  miracles 
considered  as  a  class  of  events.     With 
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exquisite  aptnci^s  they  fit  into  tbeir  place 
in  tlie  plan  of  Christ's  manifestation  ;  and 
BO  far  from  being  improbable  or  mon- 
strous, they  are  so  exactly  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  manifestation  of  him  whose 
works  they  are,  that  it  becomes  difficult 
to  decide  whether  it  is  the  Saviour  who 
more  conclusively  attests  the  miracles,  or 
whether  it  is  the  miracles  which  more  con- 
clusively attest  the  Saviour. 

The  credibility  of  these  miracles  is 
further  increased  by  a  consideration  of 
their  character.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  fact  of  a  miraculous  interposition — or, 
as  we  should  prefer  to  put  it,  the  fact  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Son — be- 
ing once  admitted,  the  character  of  the 
miracles  attributed  to  Christ  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  such  a  manifestation. 
Their  benevolent,  gentle,  and  merciful 
character  is  familiar  to  all.  The  variety 
of  power  which  they  display  is  equally  re- 
markable. There  is  power  over  the  human 
frame,  power  over  the  mind,  power  over 
beasts  and  plants  and  fishes,  power  over 
winds  and  seas,  power  of  absolute  creation, 
power  over  the  tenants  of  the  unseen 
world.  The  moral  and  spiritual  teaching 
of  these  miracles  is  not  less  wonderfully 
varied.  Each  of  them  is  an  acted  parable, 
and  a  treasury  of  instruction  ;  and  many 
of  them  are  manifestly  and  singularly 
symbolic  and  prophetic.  The  miracles 
viewed  collectively  present  new  features 
which  are  not  to  be  discerned  in  them 
when  viewed  individually.  All  this 
comes  in  support  of  the  merely  external 
evidence. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  defective  and 
one-sided  are  the  notions  of  those  who 
imagine  that  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses 
and  of  cotemporaries  is  the  only  prop 
which  the  Christian  fabric  has  to  lean  up- 
on. It  will  be  seen  how  irrelevant  it  is  to 
attempt  to  invalidate  that  evidence  on  spec- 
ulative and  metaphysical  grounds.  And, 
what  is  more  to  our  immediate  purpose, 
it  will  be  seen  how  the  supernatural  events 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  rest  on  a  vari- 
ety and  wealth  of  evidence  which  is  alto- 
gether without  parallel.  Our  belief  in 
the  reality  of  these  supernatural  events 
does  not  rest  upon  outward  testimony 
alone  ;  but  that  testimony,  in  itself  intrin- 
sically good  and  trustworthy,  is  confirmed 
to  an  extent  which  language  can  but  fee- 
bly express,  by  other  considerations  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  actual  witnesses. 
Nor  need  a  believer  in  the  supernatural 


events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  fear  the 
taunt  of  inconsistency,  if  he  hesitates  to 
give  credit  to  all  the  marvels  of  spiritual- 
ism,  although  those  marvels  appear  to  be 
attested  by  witnesses  as  numerous,  and 
individually  (let it  be  assumed  for  the  sake 
of  argument)  as  trustworthy,  as  those 
who  have  attested  to  us  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  The  admission  of  the  one  does 
not  logically  follow  from  the  admission  of 
the  other.  For  even  granting  the  external 
evidence  to  be  equally  good  in  both  cases, 
there  is  so  marked  a  difference  in  the 
amount  and  force  of  that  kind  of  evidence 
which,  in  matters  beyond  the  ordinary 
range  of  our  observation  and  of  our 
reason,  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  that  the  force 
of  demonstration  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered doubtful  in  the  one  case,  while  in 
the  other  case  it  is  complete.  As  the  era 
of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  re- 
cedes further  and  further  into  the  past,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  im}>ortant  to 
show  that  our  faith  in  it  does  not  depend 
wholly  upon  the  evidence  of  the  senses  of 
those  who  witnessed  its  attendant  mira- 
cles. 

The  case  is  widely  different  with  mod- 
ern spiritualism.  The  witnesses  of  the 
wonders  of  mediumship  can  not  in  support 
of  their  statements  rest  upon  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  new  revelation.  Mr. 
Ilowitt  indeed  labors  hard  throughout  his 
work  to  represent  the  recent  communica- 
tions with  the  invisible  world  with  which, 
according  to  him,  "  thousands  of  sober 
and  intelligent  persons  "  have  been  favor- 
ed, as  constituting  a  new  evidence  of 
Christianity.  He  imagines  that  the  his- 
toric evidence  of  our  faith,  unlike  the  shoes 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  wears  away 
with  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  needs  new 
patches  to  prevent  its  falling  to  pieces. 
Thousands  of  people,  according  to  Mr. 
Howitt,  have  been  reclaimed  from  deism 
or  atheism,  and  have  become  so  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  a  future  life  as  to  exhibit 
a  visible  change  in  their  conduct,  solely 
through  the  impressions  made  upon  their 
minds  afler  intercourse  with  spirits  I  As 
there  exists  in  every  country  a  numerous 
class  of  persons  who  are  more  ready  to  be 
impressed  by  visions  than  to  be  guided  by 
reasoning,  we  see  no  improbability  in  this 
statement.  We  have  heard  of  persons 
being  converted  under  sermons  preached 
on  texts  grossly  misunderstood :  but  no 
one  would  argue  from  this  that  ignorance 
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28  better  in  a  minister  of  religion  than  cor- 
rect acqaamtanee  with  the  meaning  of 
Scripture.  In  the  same  way  the  tliou- 
sands  of  converts  spoken  of  by  Mr.  How- 
itt,  and  the  ^'  results  in  the  highest  style 


of  sanctitude  "  anticipated  by  the  preface- 
writer  in  Mr.  Home's  volume,  must  go  for 
nothing  unless  their  system  as  a  whole  can 
be  otherwise  established. 

[to  be  concluped.] 


From    Charaberi's    Joarnal, 


G.LEANINGS      FROM      DARK      ANKALS. 


COMING    TO    LIFE    AGAIN. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  In 
Memoriam  speculates  upon  the  kind  of 
reception  the  dead  would  meet  with  from 
their  relatives,  supposing  that  they  could 
resume  their  life  once  more,  with  all  their 
privileges  of  ])eir8hip  and  of  marriage. 
As  for  the  writer,  he  avers  that  whatever 
change  the  years  have  wrought,  he  finds 
not  yet  one  lonely  thought  that  cries 
against  his  wish  for  his  dead  friend ;  but 
with  regard  to  others  there  is  some  rea- 
sonable doubt. 

"  'Twas  well,  indeed,  when  warm  with  wine, 
To  pledge  them  with  a  kindly  tear : 
To  talk  them  o'er,  to  wish  them  here. 
To  count  their  memories  half  divine  ; 

"  But  if  they  came  who  passed  away, 
Behold  their  brides  in  other  hands  : 
The  hard  heir  strides  about  their  lands, 
And  will  not  yield  them  for  a  day." 

Certainly,  it  would  be  the  height  of  incon- 
venience for  the  widow,  who  has  just 
given  permission  to  Captain  Dangleton  to 
entertain  a  golden  hope  of  becoming  her 
No.  2,  to  find  her  No.  1  resuscitated  ;  and 
still  worse,  if  she  has  actually  become  Mrs. 
D.  in  the  interim.  Nor  would  it  be  alto- 
gether gratifying  to  the  most  devoted  of 
sons  to  exchange  the  tangible  proceeds  of 
a  rent-roll  for  the  old  expectancy,  or  rath- 
er for  a  worse  one,  since  post  obits  would 
never  be  renewed  for  him  after  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe. And  yet  such  resuscitations 
have  happened,  not  once  only  but  very 
many  times. 

In  1685  a  miller  at  Abbeville,  passing 
by  the  gallows  where  a  robber  had  been 


suspended  on  the  previous  day,  perceived 
some  signs  of  life  in  him.  Being  moved 
with  compassion,  he  managed,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  servant,  to  take  him  down, 
and  convey  him  home  in  his  cart.  Then 
he  tended  him  carefully  until  the  felon  was 
quite  restored  to  health,  with  the  intention 
of  dismissing  him  with  a  sum  of  money, 
in  Order  that  the  poor  wretch  might  be 
enabled  to  recommence  life  in  an  honest 
manner.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
good  Samitarian  delayed  the  execution 
of  this  design  too  long  ;  and  on  a  certain 
Sunday — of  all  days  in  the  week — this  un- 
grateful scoundrel  left  the  hospitable  mill 
with  as  much  of  the  money  and  valuables 
of  the  owner  as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  the  curate  of 
Abbeville  had  preached  an  unusually  short 
discourse,  and  the  miller  and  his  men 
came  home  from  church  in  time  to  over- 
take the  robber.  This  they  did;  and 
without  wasting  any  more  valuable  time 
in  reforming  him,  they  took  him  to  the 
gallows  upon  which  they  had  found  him, 
with  many  apologies  for  having  disturbed 
him  there,  in  the  first  instance,  and-  there 
they  hanged  him,  with  particular  care; 
"pulling  bis  wicked  legs,"  adds  the  chron- 
icler, "  to  make  sure  that  he  should  thieve 
no  more."  Nevertheless,  the  doei*8  of  this 
most  righteous  deed  had  to  fiee  th^  coun- 
try, until  a  pardon  was  obtained  for  them 
from  the  most  Christian  king. 

This  seems  to  confirm  the  poet's  theory, 
that  in  most  cases  dead  people  should  re- 
main so ;  keeping  in  mind  the  excellence 
of  the  saying:  "Let  bygones  be  by- 
gones;" nevertheless,  here  is  a  case  to  the 
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contrary.  In  the  Church  of  the  Apostles 
at  Cologne,  there  is  a  large  picture  de- 
scriptive of  the  restoration  to  life  of 
Rcichmuth  Adolch,  the  wife  of  a  counsel- 
lor of  that  city,  under  circumstances  which 
have  been  borrowed  for  materials  to  con- 
struct many  fictitious  stories  of  a  similar 
kind.  This  lady  was  supposed  to  have 
died  of  the  plague,  which  devastated  Co- 
logne in  1671 ;  but  being  buried  with  a  val- 
uable ring  on  her  finger,  the  sexton  of  the 
church  thought  it  a  pity  such  good  jewelry 
should  be  wasted,  and  opened  her  coffin 
on  the  very  night  of  her  interment.  This 
conduct  she  resented  by  sitting  up  and 
collaring  him  on  the  instant,  whereupon 
he  fled  with  excusable  precipitation,  under 
the  idea  that  he  had  irritated  an  inhabitant 
of  the  other  world.  Mrs,  Adolch,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  dead ;  and  leaving  the 
vault,  at  once  proceeded,  in  her  grave- 
clothes,  to  her  own  house.  She  was  not, 
however,  "  out  of  the  wood  "  yet,  except 
in  the  literal  sense.  The  maid -servant, 
who  was  roused  by  her  ringing,  declined 
to  let  her  in,  although  she  narrated  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  re&ppearance,  through 
the  keyhole,  in  order  to  still  her  fears. 
The  girl  was  either  really  too  terri6ed,  or 
preferred  a  situation  without  a  female  head 
to  it,  for  she  did  not  open  the  door,  but 
ran  to  her  master's  room,  who  informed 
her,  for  her  pains,  that  she  was  a  mad  wo- 
man ;  and  all  this  time  the  poor  lady  was 
shivering  in  her  shroud,  and  almost  wish- 
ing herself  back  again  under  cover.  At 
length  she  was  admitted,  and  by  means 
of  proper  treatment  bo  entirely  recovered 
that  *^  she  afterwards  had  three  sons  who 
were  clergymen." 

A  still  more  wonderful  death-inlife  ex- 
perience is  that  of  Francois  de  Civille, 
who,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  "  thrice 
dead,  thrice  interred,  and  thrice,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  restored  to  life."  The 
mother  of  this  gentleman,  having  died  be- 
fore his  birth,  was  buried  in  her  husband's 
absence  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  save  her  offspring ;  but  upon  the  return 
of  the  good  man  immediately  afterwards, 
he  caused  her  to  be  disinterred,  when,  by 
means'of  the  Ctesarean  operation,  a  living 
child  rewarded  his  pious  care.  This  child 
was  five-and-twentjp  years  old  and  a  cap- 
tain in  Rouen  when  that  city  was  taken 
by  Charles  IX.  Being  dreadfully  wound- 
ed, and  having  fallen  from  the  rampart 
into  the  ditch,  some  pioneers  threw  him, 
with  another  dead  body,  into  a  bole,  and 


covered  him  with  a  little  earth.  Here  he 
lay  for  seven  hours,  until  his  faithful  ser- 
vant came  at  dusk  and  dug  him  up,  when, 
finding  some  signs  of  life,  he  was  removed 
to  his  own  home,  where  he  lay  for  five 
days  and  nights  insensible  and  speechless. 
The  city  being  taken  by  assault,  the  be- 
siegers, who  required  his  apartment  for 
their  own  uses,  threw  him  out  of  the  win- 
dow upon  a  dunghill;  and  from  this 
couch,  which  seems  to  have  possessed 
none  of  those  disadvantageous  qualities 
which  modem  science  ascribes  to  it,  ho 
was  rescued  afler  a  few  days  by  a  relative, 
who  removed  him  to  a  place  of  safety, 
where  he  obtained  a  perfect  cure.  Extra- 
ordinary as  this  story  appears,  it  seems  to 
have  at  least  considerable  foundation  ;  nor 
was  Francois  de  Civille  a  Gascon,  as  may 
be  supposed,  but  a  gentleman  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

An  undoubtedly  true  experience  of  re- 
suscitation is  that  of  Margaret  Dixon,  of 
Musselburgh,  who  was  hanged  at  Edin- 
burgh for  child-murder  in  1Y28.  There 
seems  to  be  great  doubt  as  to  her  being 
guilty  of  the  offense  of  which  she  was 
charged,  and  therefore  her  narrow  escape 
is  as  satisfactory  as  strange.  At  the  place 
of  execution,  while  owning  to  many  sins, 
she  avowed  her  total  innocence  of  the 
crime  in  question,  and  her  husband — who 
had  much  to  forgive — implicitly  believed 
that  statement.  Afler  the  body  had  been 
suspended  the  usual  time,  it  was  delivered 
to  her  friends,  who  put  it  in  a  coflin,  and 
sent  it  in  a  cart  to  be  interred  in  her  na- 
tive place.  The  persons  in  charge  stopped 
to  drink  at  a  public-house  on  the  way,  and 
while  they  were  refreshing  themselves, 
Mrs.  Dixon  gave  indications  to  the  by- 
standers that  she  should  like  to  take  a 
little  something,  or,  at  all  events,  to  get 
out  also.  Most  of  them  ran  away  in  ter- 
ror, biit  one  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
bleed  her,  and  got  her  put  to  bed ;  and 
by  the  following  morning  she  was  well 
enough  to  walk  to  her  destination.  By 
the  Scottish  law,  it  seems,  that  a  person 
upon  whom  judgment  has  once  been  exe- 
cuted can  not  suffer  a  second  time,  while 
the  marriage  of  the  party  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  is  held  to  be  dissolved. 
All  that  the  king's  advocate  could  do, 
therefore,  was  to  file  a  bill  in  the  Iligh 
Court  of  Justiciary  against  the  unfortu- 
nate sheriff  for  omitting  to  fulfill  the  Law, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  hus- 
band of  the  revived  lady  married  her  pub- 
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licly  within  a  few  days  of  her  resoscita- 
tioOf  and  she  was  living  so  late  as  the  year 
1753. 

In  the  second  series  of  Captain  Gro- 
now's  JRecoUectionSj  ^ast  published,  there 
is  a  curious  narrative  of  escape  from  pre- 
mature interment. 

In  the  retreat  of  the  French  army,  he 
tells  us  that  General  Ornano,  a  Corsican, 
second  husband  of  the  beautiful  Comtesse 
Walewska,  and  a  distant  relation  of  the 
Bonaparte  family, received  a  severe  wound 
from  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  which  killed 
his  horse  and  several  soldiers  who  were 
near  him.  The  general's  aide-de-camp,  on 
looking  round,  observed  Ornano  lying  on 
his  back,  to  all  appearance  dead,  with  the 
blood  flowing  from  his  month.  A  surgeon 
soon  arrived,  and  declared  tliat  life  was 
extinct.  The  aide-de-camp  and  a  few  sol- 
diers commenced  digging  a  grave;  but 
the  ground  was  so  hard,  owing  to  the  ter- 
rible cold  that  prevailed,  that  they  could 
not  make  it  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
body,  and  being  pressed  for  time,  they 
arranged  the  supposed  corpse  in  decent 
order,  and  covered  it  with  snow  instead 
of  earth.  Afler  this  was  done,  the  aide- 
de-camp  reported  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, who  was  not  far  off,  the  loss  that 
the  army  had  sustained  in  General  Orna- 
no, who  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
and  the  youngest  officer  of  his  rank  in 
the  anny.  The  emperor,  who  was  very 
fond  of  the  general,  was  deeply  grieved, 
and  exclaimed :  "  Poor  fellow  I  He  was 
one  of  my  best  cavalry  officers !"  and 
turning  to  one  of  his  orderlies,  desired 
him  to  go  immediately  and  find  out  all 
about  the  wound  which  had  caused  his 
death.  The  officer,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  on  this  point,  had  the  dead  man 
taken  out  of  the  snow,  and  on  looking  at 
the  wound,  observed  that  the  body  was 
still  warm.  Furs  and  flannels  were  ac- 
cordingly heaped  upon  the  cprpse,  which 
was  placed  upon  a  shutter,  and  taken  to 
head-quarters.  After  much  care  and  per- 
severance, he  was  restored  to  life,  to  the 
joy  of  the  emjperor  and  the  whole  army. 

"  General  Ornano,"  concludes  Captam 
Gronow,  "is  now  (1863)  a  marshal  of 
France  and  Governor  of  the  Invalides, 
and  related  the  above  anecdote  to  one  of 
my  friends  last  summer." 

The  most  striking  of  all  known  cases 
of  premature  interment,  however,  is  that 
related  in  the  Causes  CelibreSy  and  which 
has  formed  the  text  of  many  a  tale,  and 


the  trellis-work  of  many  a  moving  ballad. 
Shelley,  for  instance,  has  embalmed  it  in 
his  Ginevra^  and  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  beau* 
tifnl  Legend  qf  Florence* 

Two  tradesmen  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
in  Paris,  being  old  friends,  and  possessing 
one  a  son,  and  the  other  a  daughter,  had 
early  determined,  as  their  betters  have 
often  done,  npon  the  marriage  of  these 
two  young  people.  They  looked  forward 
to  thus  uniting  their  .  two  ^'  establish- 
ments" with  the  same  pride  that  two 
country  gentlemen  sometimes  feel  in  join- 
ing their  adjacent  estates  by  the  union  of 
the  young  squire  with  the  heiress,  while 
they  were  more  fortunate  than  fathers  in 
a  similar  position  sometimes  find  them- 
selves, since  that  which  they  had  set  their 
minds  upon,  their  oflspring  were  equally 
anxious  to  accomplish  also.  Not  very  long, 
however,  before  the  time  actually  fixed  for 
the  celebration  of  these  nuptials,  a  rich 
banker  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  lady,  and 
having  won  golden  opinions  from  her  par- 
ents, obtained  her  hand,  all  previous  prom- 
ises and  contracts  notwithstanding.  They 
discovered  that  uniting  the  two  establish- 
ments was  not  of  such  paramount  impor- 
tance after  all,  and  that  carriage-exercise 
was  essential  to  the  health  of  their  belov- 
ed daughter.  The  dutiful  girl  obeyed 
their  wishes  without  much  opposition; 
but  so  far  from  improving  her  constitution, 
she  fell  into  a  state  of  morbid  melancholy, 
which  resulted  in  lethargy  and  apparent 
death ;  whereupon  the  banker  buried  her 
in  a  manner  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Now,  like  a  virtuous  young  woman  as  she 
was,  she  had  forbidden  her  former  lover 
ever  to  present  himself  before  her  again, 
and  to  this  prohibition  he  had  bowed ;  but 
since  she  was  interred,  and  given  up  by 
her  husband,  he  thought  it  no  harm  to 
bribe  the  sexton  of  the  vault  in  which 
she  lay  to  let  him  have  one  farewell  look 
at  her  loved  face  before  its  beauty  with- 
ered into  dust;  and  this  the  more — it 
must  be  confessed — since  once  already  she 
had  fallen  into  a  prolonged  trance,  which 
gave  him  a  scintillation  of  hope  that  she 
might  not  be  actually  deceased  even  yet. 

Having  carried  the  body  to  his  own 
house,  and  usin^  every  means  of  restora- 
tion he  could  thmk  of,  he  really  did  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  her  back  to  life.  The 
astonishment  of  the  lady  upon  resuscita- 
tion was  of  course  extreme,  but  we  do  not 
hear  so  much  about  her  sorrow;  and 
yielding  to  the  many  plausible  arguments 
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he  urged  in  favor  of  his  suit,  fihc  consent- 
ed to  accompany  him  to  England,  where 
they  married,  and  lived  together  in  much 
content.  After  several  years,  desiring  to 
revisit  his  native  land,  and  feeling  con- 
vinced that  nobody  would  suspect  his 
wife's  identity,  the  husband  returned  to 
Paris,  and  within  a  very  few  days  the 
happy  pair  came  suddenly  upon  the  be- 
reaved banker,  in  the  public  street.  If 
the  young  woman  had  been  alone,  she 
might  perhaps  have  pretended  to  be  a 
spirit,  or  hit  upon  some  other  ingenious 
expedient  to  hoodwink  the  widower,  but 
seeing  her  arm-in-arm  with  her  former 
lover,  the-  coincidence  was  a  little  too 
striking  to  be  explained  away.  The  bank- 
er, who  does  not  seem  to  have  set  any  ex- 
traordinary value  upon  her  while  she  was 
bis  own,  was  transported  with  the  desire 
of  repossessing  her,  and  laid  his  claim  at 
once  before  a  lesjal  tribunal.  The  cause 
was  argued  at  length  upon  both  sides. 
The  advocate  for  the  lover  argued,  that 
but  for  him  the  lady  would  have  now  had 
no  existence,  would  have  been  dead,  and 
neither  the  wife  of  the  banker  nor  of  any 
body  else  ;  that  her  first  husband  had  di- 
vested himself  of  all  his  rights  in  interring 
her;  and  even  that  he  might  think  him- 
self lucky  in  not  being  indicted  for  homi 
cido  for  consigning  her  to  a  living  tomb. 
But  although  the  spirit  of  the  law  might 
be  with  husband  number  two,  the  letter 
was  against  him;  and  seeing  that  the 
court  was  inclined  to  favor  his  adversary's 
suit,  he  prudently  anticipated  its  decision 
by  returning  once  more  to  England,  where 


the  lady  and  himself  remained  until  the 
banker  3ied.  How  the  law  of  Great  Brit- 
ain would  decide  so  extraordinary  a  mat- 
ter, I  can  not  tell ;  but  with  respect  to 
incomplete  executions — however  it  may 
have  been  in  Scotland  at  the  period  of 
Mrs.  Dixon's  case — the  idea  that  a  resus- 
citated malefactor  is  no  longer  answerable 
for  his  crime  seems  to  be  the  merest  as- 
sumption ;  the  sentence  runs,  that  he  is  to 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead ; 
and  if  he  be  riot  dead,  it  is  clear  that  the 
sentence  has  not  been  carried  out,  and 
that  the  offender  is  still  subject  to  the  for- 
feit. The  crown,  of  course,  would  be  able 
to  remit  the  penalty,  but  only  by  a  free 
pardon,  as  it  might  have  done  before  the 
first  execution ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  a 
case  in  point. 

In  1350,  a  criminal  named  Walter 
Wynkbourne  was  hanged  at  Leicester, 
and  bavins:  been  taken  down  after  the 
lapse  of  the  usual  period,  was  found  to  bo 
yet  alive.  Some  were  for  recommencing 
the  execution,  but  the  more  humane 
took  him  to  sanctuary,  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Sepulchre  in  that  town,  until  the 
will  of  the  king  should  be  known.  Ed- 
ward III.,  the  then  monarch,  happened  to 
be  with  the  religious  in  Leicester  monas- 
tery at  the  very  time,  and  an  application 
was  at  once  made  to  his  clemency.  The 
king  thereupon  forgave  the  criminal  in 
Latm,  whicn,  I  hope,  was  translated  to 
him  without  delay  —  Deus  tibi  dedii 
vitaniy  et  nos  tibi  dahimus  castam  (God 
hath  given  thee  life,  and  we  will  give  thee 
pardon.) 
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Cold  flowins  over  the  cresses. 
Cold  flowing  over  the  stones, 

Cold  flowing  over  the  pebbles, 
With  Uttle  rippling  moans. 

Level  over  the  speckled  trout. 

Level  over  the  weeds, 
And  long  green  tresses  tndling, 

Whitiuer  the  cuirent  leads. 


Glittering  over  the  deeper  pools, 
Glittering  over  the  sand, 

Whene'er  the  sun  comes  flashing 
From  oyer  the  Eastern  land. 

But  shining  broad  and  silvery, 
What  time  the  moon  looks  on, 

When  the  cattle  cease  their  lowing, 
And  the  long  June  day  ia  gone. 
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TRAVELING        IN        THE        AIR. 


*'  Illi  robur  et  sef  triplex 

Circa  pectus  erat.  qui  fragilem  truci 
Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus." — Hoa.  0(L  iii.,  lib.  1. 


CI 


Or  oak,  or  brass  with  triple  fold, 
Around  that  mortal  s  bosom  rolled 
Who  first  to  the  wild  ocean's  rage 
Launched  the  frail  bark."— /VancM. 


^  Horace  M'as  the  timidest  of  sailors, 
and  dedicated  an  ode  to  the  ship  in  which 
his  friend  Virgil  was  about  to  venture 
upon  a  voyage  which  nowadays  forms  part 
of  a  gentleman's  summer  tour.  But  if  he 
thought  oak  and  triple  brass  necessary  to 
the  breast  of  the  first  sailor,  how  does  his 
horror  rise,  in  the  Ode  from  which  w^e 
have  quoted,  at  the  daring  of  the  "  expert 
Dfiedalus"  who  4irst  ventured  to  tempt 
the  void  of  air  pennis  non  homini  datis^ 
with  wings  not  to  mortals  given  !  Many 
mythical  and  mythological  stories  of  flying 
are  told  from  the  olden  times.  That  of 
Daedalus  and  Icarus,  though  it  probalij^ 
had  its  truth  in  adventures  on  another  ele- 
ment, has  yet  sufficient  of  interest  to  en- 
title it  to  mention. 

Ds3dalus  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
most  ingenious  mechanic,  and  also  the  in- 
ventor of  sails  for  ships.  The  romantic 
tradition  concerning  him  is  as  follows : 
Having  committed  a  great  crime  he  fled 
from  Athens  to  Crete,  taking  with  him  his 
son  Icarus.  He  there  constructed  for  Mi- 
nos, king  of  that  island,  the  famous  laby- 
rinth with  which  every  one  is  familiar ; 
but  having  incuiTed  the  king's  displeasure, 
he  was  himself  confined  therein.  In  order 
to  effect  his  escape,  he  made  wings  of 
feathers  and  wax,  for  himself  and  his  son, 
and  with  these  attempted  to  fly  away ; 
but  Icarus  soared  so  nigh  that  the  sun 
melted  the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were 
fastened,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the 
sea  which,  by  way  of  testimony,  bore  his 
name  for  hundreds  of  years  ailerwards. 
Daedalus,  however,  more  careful,  arrived 
safely  in  Sicily. 

There  is  generally  some  germ  of  truth 
as  the  origui  of  the  most  absurd  mytho- 


logical story.  Most  likely  Dsedalus  and 
Icarusr  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  the  latter 
fell  overboard,  which  solution  the  report 
that  Daedalus  invented  sails  would  seem 
to  favor.  Uncivilized  minds  are  prone  to 
class  tilings  unfamiliar  to  them  with  those 
they  know  about.  Thus  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  conceived  the  ships  of  the  first 
discoverers  to  be  gigantic  birds  ;  and  the 
late  Christopher  ilorth,  in  his  line  poem 
of  the  "  Isle  of  Palms,"  describing  the  sur- 
prise of  a  child  at  the  first  sight  of  a  ship, 
makes  her  say : 

*^  A  cloud  has  fallen  from  the  sky 
And  is  sailing  on  the  sea.^' 

It  is  said  that  Archytas,  a  clever  geom- 
eter of  Greece,  who  was  lost  in  a  storm 
on  the  coast  of  Calabiia,  fashioned  a  dove 
which  made  its  way  through  the  air  for  a 
considerable  distance.  In  more  modern 
times,  Mailer  of  Kouigsberg,  thence  called 
Regiomontanus,  is  recorded  to  have  made 
a  dove  on  similar  principles,  which  ex- 
tended its  wings,  and  flew  before  the  Em- 
peror Charles  Y.  when  he  made  «t  public 
entry  into  Nuremberg.  This  story  is  very 
pretty  and  circumstantial,  and  only  fails 
in  one  point — namely,  that  Regiomontanus 
died  sixty  years  before  Chafles  made  his 
visit  to  Nuremberg. 

Roger  Bacon  is  the  first  English  phi- 
losopher who  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
machine  for  flying ;  but  how  much  value 
should  be  attached  to  it  may  be  judged 
from  his  own  words.  He  says  ^'  not  that 
he  himself  had  seen  it,  or  was  acquainted 
with  any  person  who  had  done  so,  but  he 
knew  an  mgenious  person  who  had  con- 
trived one," 
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Though  men  of  the  highest  genius  had 
turned  their  speculations  to  the  subject  of 
flying,  they  did  not  succeed  in  finding  out 
the  means  of  doing  it.  After  a  time  a 
lower  class  of  men,  with  some  smattering 
of  knowledge  and  much  conceit,  but  little 
of  real  ability,  appeared  on  the  stage  as 
pretenders  to  the  art  of  flying.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  a  person  of  this  kind 
visited  Scotland,  James  lY.  being  at  that 
time  king.  He  introduced  himself  as  a 
professor  of  alchemy,  and  made  friends 
with  the  needy  king  by  promising  to  find 
out  for  him  the  philosopher's  stone.  This 
charlatan  was  appointed  by  royal  favor  to 
an  abbacy ;  but  having  failed  in  his  prom- 
ise of  producing  wealth,  he  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  new  excitement,  and  there- 
fore made  a  pair  of  large  wings,  with 
which  he  undertook  to  fly  from  the,  walls 
of  Stirling  Castle.  As  he  had  probably 
played  his  game  out,  and  become  desper- 
ate, he  actually  put  his  foolhardy  scheme 
into  practice ;  but  those  of  our  readers 
who  know  the  situation  of  Stirling  Castle 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  broke 
his  thigh  in  his  consequent  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  quibbling  and  sophistical 
logic  of  the  age,  aided  by  his  own  cool 
impudence,  sufficed  to  excuse  him  from 
the  contempt  he  deserved.  "  My  wings," 
said  he,  ^^  were  composed  of  various  feath- 
ers ;  among  them  were  those  of  dunghill 
fowls,  and  they,  by  a  certain  sympathy, 
were  attracted  to  the  dunghill ;  whereas, 
had  my  wings  been  made  of  the  feathers 
of  eagles,  the  same  sympathy  would  have 
attracted  them  to  the  regions  of  air." 

There  were,  during  the  two  succeeding 
centuries,  many  attempts  to  fly;  all  of  them, 
of  course,  ending  in  foilure,  and  many 
terminating  tragically.  In  1617,  Fleider, 
rector  of  the  school  at  Tubingen,  lectured 
on  the  art  of  flying,  but  he  wisely  refrain- 
ed from  attempting  to  put  his  theories  in- 
to practice :  however,  an  unhappy  monk 
tried  to  do  so,  but  fell  down,  and,  break- 
ing both  his  legs,  perished  a  miserable 
victim  to  a  st;upid  experiment. 

About  1680  it  was  demonstrated  by 
Borelli,  by  means  of  numerous  compara- 
tive experiments  on  the  pectoral  muscles 
of  men  and  birds,  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  find  adequate  force  in  the  hu- 
man muscles  to  perform  the  act  of  flying, 
even  if  wings  could  be  attached.  Before 
this,  however,  men  of  genius  had^  in  re- 
tirement, evidently  hit  upon  the  pnnciples 
of  the  balloon,  although  it  was  to  be  so 


many  centuries  before  the  idea  should  be 

Eerfected.  Albert,  of  Saxony,  although 
is  assumptions  are  erroneous  and  fanciful, 
yet  foreshadowed  the  principles  of  the 
modern  balloon.  He  assumes  that  essen- 
tial fire  (whatever  that  may  be)  is  lighter 
than  air,  and  floats  above  the  region  of  our 
atmosphere ;  and  so  conceived  the  idea  of 
inclosmg  a  portion  of  this  ethereal  sub- 
stance in  a  light  hollow  globe,  which  be 
imagined  might  be  raised  in  this  manner 
to  a  certain  height,  and  there  kept  float- 
ing, while,  by  an  infusion  of  the  grosser 
fluid,  it  could  be  made  to  descend  at  pleas- 
ure. 

How  anxiously  would  Albert  speculate 
upon  the  means  of  procuring  this  "  ethe- 
real fluid,"  which  he  was  convinced  would 
raise  his  hollow  globe,  if  only  he  could 
have  obtained  a  supply !  Had  he  known 
of  the  light  gases,  doubtless  the  discovery 
of  aerial  navigation  would  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  three  or  four  hundred  years. 
In  most  instances,  indeed,  the  person  who 
obtains  the  credit  of  discovery  is  merely 
the  one  who  puts  the  top  spoke  in  the 
ladder  by  which  the  special  truth  is  reach- 
ed— the  said  ladder  having  been  built  up 
laboriously  by  other  men,  without  whose 
exertions  the  last  operator  would  never 
have  been  able  to  attain  the  place  where 
his  cflbrts  would  have  a  chance  of  success* 

Mendoza  and  Schott,  Jesuits,  of  Porta- 
gST  and  Germany  respectively,  took  up 
the  speculations  of  Albert  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  The  latter 
sighed  for  some  supernatural  power  to 
bring  down  the  ^'ethereal  essence"  which 
he  wanted.  Father  Laurus  supposed  the 
early  morning  dew  to  be  the  condensa- 
tion of  this  essence,  which  had  fallen  in 
the  night ;  and  j)ut  forth  many  equally 
absurd  propositions,  which  indicated  the 
extreme  shallowness  of  the  knowledge  of 
men  at  that  time,  who  pretended  to  learn- 
ing, and  who  indeed  were  learned  ao» 
cordine  to  their  day  and  generation. 

Cardan,  soon  after  this,  and  later  still 
Fabry,  proposed  the  use  of  fire,  but  they 
appear  to  nave  confined  themselves  en* 
tirely  to  speculation. 

About  1645,  Cyrano  do  Bergcrao,  aa 
accomplished  roan  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  wrote  a  satirical  book,  which 
he  caUs  TTie  Comical  IlUtory  of  the 
StaU8  and  Kingdoms  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon^  which  we  can  only  allude  to  here 
,as  contuninc  a  mass  of  witty  exposure  of 
fieJlacies,  and  clever  snggeationB  of  trathai 
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and  which,  no  doubt,  gave   to  our  own 
Swift  the  idea  of  GttUiver^a  Travels, 

John  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester,  {oh. 
1672,)  who  was  very  clever  as  a  mechan- 
ician, maintains  in  a  pamphlet  Concerning 
the  New  Worlds  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  a  journey  to  the  moon  if  he  could 
be  conveyed  for  a  starting-point  to  some 
place  beyond  the  reach  of  the  earth's  at- 
traction. These  '-ifs,*'  indeed,  are  the 
bugbears  of  speculators  in  scientifiG  as  in 
other  matters.  "If,"  said  Archimedes, 
"  I  had  whereon  to  stand,  I  would  move 
the  world ;"  and  '*If,"  said  Bishop  Wil- 
kins, "  you  will  cause  the  suspension  of 
an  imperative  and  necessary  law  of  na- 
ture, I  will  go  to  the  moon." 

Francis  Lana,  {c.  1660,)  a  Jesuit,  pro- 
posed to  make  hollow  spheres  of  copper, 
which  being  exhausted  of  air  would  float 
in  our  ordinary  atmosphere;  but  every 
tyro  in  natural  philosopny  at  the  present 
day  will  at  once  see  the  utter  absurdity 
of  the  schcQie. 

A  vacuum,  then,  or  some  hypothetical 
ether,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  means 
of  aiicension  which  suggested  themselves 
to  men  up  to  this  time ;  and  ballooning 
then  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  dying 
in  the  protracted  throes  of  birth,  for  the 
practical  experimenters  do  not  seem  to 
have  encouraged  the  idea  of  employing 
fire,  though  we  have  seen  that  it  was  sug^- 
gested  theoretically  by  some  before  this 
time. 

The  first  persons  who  tested  their  atrial 
theories  by  actual  demonstration,  and 
showed  by  this  best  of  all  proofs  the 
possibility  of  men  rising  into  the  air,  were 
the  Montgolfiers,  paper  manufacturers  of 
Annonay,  a  town  not  far  from  Lyons. 

It  is  singular  that  the  idea  which  led 
them  to  a  successful  elucidation  of  their 
problem  should  have  been  rather  of  a 
poetical  than  a  practical  kind.  They  ob- 
served that  smoke  and  clouds  ascended 
into  the  air,  and  thought,  by  forming  an 
artificial  smoky  cloud  in  the  interior  of 
some  light  receptacle,  to  insure  the  rising 
of  the  vessel  in  the  air.  They  fancied 
they  could  supply  the  place  of  the  air  in- 
side their  machine  with  smoke,  which 
was  to  be  the  rising  power.  However 
erroneous  was  this  notion  in  conception, 
it  led  to  a  right  practical  result — ^not, 
however,  hj  supplying  the  place  of  the 
contained  air  with  smoke,  but  by  rarefy- 
ingtbat  air  by  the  action  of  beat. 

Tho  first  balloon  they  made  was  in  the 
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form  of  a  parallelepiped.  This  machine 
was  of  the  capacity  of  about  forty  feet; 
and  there  was  an  opening  in  the  lower 
part  in  which  was  inserted  or  suspended 
some  burning  material,  the  heat  of  which 
rarefied  the  air  inside,  and  caused  the  bal- 
loon to  ascend  in  the  manner  now  so  fa* 
miliar  to  every  one.  . 

The  Montgolfiers,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  their  first  experiment,  proceed- 
ed to  enlar^  the  capacity  of  their  trial 
machines.  In  1783  they  made  one  of 
spherical  shape,  thirty-five  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  containing  twenty-three  thousand 
feet.  It  was  capable  of  raising  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  nu- 
merous minor  difficulties  which  attend  in- 
ventors :  instead  of  the  sponge  saturated 
with  inflammable  oil  or  spirit  of  our  times, 
they  effected  their  purpose  by  the  com- 
bustion of  a  mixture  of  chopped  straw 
and  wool,  the  latter  ingredient  seeming 
to  show  that  the  idea  of  the  cloud  was 
not  yet  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  the 
inventors.  This,  the  first  real  balloon  as- 
cent, was  most  successful.  The  bag  rose 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and,  after  a  time,  fell  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  point  of  its  depart- 
ure, 

Stephen  Montgolfier  made  several  ex- 
periments under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  each  time 
constructing  a  larger  balloon,  and  achiev- 
ing a  more  successful  ascent.  The  in- 
habitants of  Annonay  still  celebrate  the 
memory  of  their  distmguished  townsmen 
by  an  annual  fSte,  an  indispensable  feat- 
ure of  which  is  the  ascent  of  a  huge  Mont- 
golfiere. 

When  these  marvels  were  attracting 
the  attention  of  all  the  French  world,  a 
noted  chemist  named  Pilatre  du  Rosier 
first  made  his  appearance  as  an  experi- 
menter in  this  science,  attracted  thereto 
hf  the  success  of  the  Montgolfiers.  He 
was  the  first  to  attempt  an  actual  ascent 
himself,  though  on  several  prior  occasions 
small  animals  had  been  dispatched  to  the 
azure.  M,  Pilatre  du  Rosier  attached 
himself  to  a  balloon  much  larger  than  any 
before  constructed  (namely,  seventy-four 
by  forty-eight  feet) ;  and  aiter  several  ex- 
periments while  tne  balloon  was  confined 
by  ropes,  at  last  ventured  to  oast  himself 
off  from  earth  and  commence  an  atrial 
voyage.  This  was  a  very  encouraging 
trukl.  He  ascended  to  a  height  of  about 
II 
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three  thousand  feet,  and  came  down  at 
the  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  spot 
whence  he  rose. 

We  must  leave  M.  Pilatrc  du  Rosier 
for  the  present,  but  shall  have  to  renew 
bis  aoqusuntance  under  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances ;  meanwhile  we  shall  conclude 
this  account  of  air-inflated  balloons  with 
a  short  description  of  the  largest  one  of 
which  we  have  any  account.  This  mon- 
ster was  made  at  Lyons,  1784.  It  was  a 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  five  feet  in  diameter,  while  it 
would  hold  five  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand feet  of  rarefied  air.  Its  lifUng  power 
is  stated  at  six  men  and  thirty-two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  ballast.  On  1 9th  January, 
1784,  having  only  taken  seventeen  min- 
utes in  preparation,  it  ascended  with  seven 
persons  in  the  car.  After  attaining  an 
elevation  of  something  more  than  Uiree 
thousand  feet,  a  sudden  rent  of  about  fifty 
feet  in  extent  brought  the  machine  and 
party  quickly  to  the  ground,  but  happily 
without  injury  to  any  one. 

In  the  succeeding  month  the  European 
Magazine  says  that  eighteen  persons  as- 
cended from  Naples;  and  in  Cunning- 
harn^a  Cydopa&dia  it  is  stated  that  m 
1784  fifteen  persons  went  up  by  a  large 
balloon  at  Rouen,  and  in  the  same  year 
Lunardi  made  his  first  ascent  in  London. 
This  therefore  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  gas-inflated  balloons. 

Hydrogen  gas  had  long  been  known; 
but  its  nature  and  peculiar  qualities  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  unknown,  especially  its 
weight,  as  compared  with  common  air. 
Mr.  Henry  Cavendish  having  occasion  to 
experiment  upon  it  about  the  year  1 766, 
found  that  its  weight  was  only  about  one 
seventh  part  of  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
atmospheric  air.  So  apparent  a  method  of 
obtainmg  the  lifting  power  for  balloons 
did  not,  of  course,  escape  the  attention  of 
atrial  philosophers.  l)r.  Blac^,  about 
1768,  made  some  suggestions  as  to  4ts 
employment;  and  Mr.  Tiberius  Oavallo 
(name  of  terrible  import!)  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  elevating,  by  means  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  some  soap  bubbles ! 

The  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Professor 
Charles  were  the  first  to  make  an  actual 
ascent  in  a  balloon  inflated  with  this  gas. 
Several  experiments  with  small  balloons 
by  themselves  and  the  Count  Zambeccari 
were  so  successful  as  to  induce  them  to 
trust  themselves  to  a  larger  one  of  the 
aame  kind. 


Accordingly  one  was  made  about  twen- 
ty-seven feet  in  diameter,  and  possessing 
raising  power  sufficient  for  two  pei*sons, 
with  the  necessarv  ballast.  On  this  occa- 
sion we  find  the  first  use  of  the  valve,  for 
the  escape  of  gas  in  the  elevated  regions 
to  which  they  aspired  to  ascend,  by  which 
they  guarded  against  danger  from  explo- 
sion. On  the  Ist  December,  1783,  one  of 
the  Robertses  and  Professor  Charles  made 
an  ascent  from  Paris  in  this  balloon ;  they 
only  attained,  it  is  said,  the  height  of  six 
hundred  feet,  and  came  down  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-seven  miles,  an  hour  and 
three  quarters  having  been  occupied  in 
the  transit.  Mr.  Roberts  having  left  the 
car,  his  companion  thought  he  would  have 
a  solitary  cruise,  and  so  set  out ;  he  found 
himself,  after  about  twenty  minutes,  at  an 
elevation  of  nine  thousand  feet  from  the 
earth.  The  aeronaut  suflered  on  this  oc- 
casion verpr  much  from  cold,  and  found 
the  expansion  of  the  gas  so  great  that  he 
had  to  congratulate  himself^  on  having 
provided  a  valve  for  its  liberation,  other- 
wise doubtless  an  explosion  would  have 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  balloon  and 
the  precipitate  descent  of  the  aeronaut 
from  his  tearful  elevation.  The  extreme 
height  attained  was  10,500  feet. 

M.  Blanchard  made  an  ascent  in  1784, 
when  he  tried  some  contrivances  for  steer- 
ing ;  these  consisted  of  a  rudder  and  two 
wings.  He  found  them,  however,  of  no 
use  either  in  this  or  subsequent  ascents ; 
although  MM.  Morveau  ana  Bertrand  re- 
ported the  same  year  that  they  found  a 
similar  apparatus  to  exert  a  very  percep- 
tible influence.  The  Messrs.  Roberts  also 
reported  that  they  found  oars  useful  in  a 
calm,  inasmuch  as  by  their  aid  the  balloon 
described  the  segment  of  an  ellipse,  whose 
shortest  diameter  was  six  thousand  feet. 
On  this  journey  they  accomplished  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  six 
hours  and  a  half.  In  July,  1784,  they 
made  another  ascent,  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  took  part.  This  was  a  very 
perilous  affair ;  for,  getting  into  a  region 
of  hurricanes,  the  balloon  became  so  dis- 
tended as  to  be  in  danger  of  bursting,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  rend  the  silk  in  two 
or  three  places,  and  thus  at  great  risk 
reached  the  ground  again. 

Two  plans  were  now  proposed  for  econ- 
omiane  gas  and  ballast  by  the  use  of  com* 
pound  balloons ;  the  first  plan  was  to  have 
a  bag  of  atmospheric  air  within  the  bal* 
loon,  to  be  acted  upon  by  means  of  bet 
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Iow8.  The  Duo  de  Chartres  was  the  first 
nrho  experimented  under  these  conditions ; 
\>at  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  dements 
prevented  the  invention  from  being  fairly- 
tried,  and  the  duke  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  his  life. 

The  second  plan  for  a  compound  bal- 
loon was  to  have  an  upper  one  of  gas  and 
a  lower  one  of  rarefied  air.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  by  the  application  of  fire  to 
the  lower  machine  which  acted  as  ballast 
to  the  um)er  one',  its  weight  would  be 
diminished  and  the  whole  affair  would 
ascend,  while  a  tendency  downwards 
would  be  produced  by  merely  letting  the 
fire  die  out,  when  the  air  inside  the  lower 
balloon  would  gradually  cool  and  resume 
its  original  density,  or  be  supplemented 
by  an  influx  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. Pilatre  dn  Rosier,  whom  we  have 
seen  to  have  been  a  daring  adventurer  in 
the  realms  of  air,  with  a  companion,  M. 
Romaine,  anxious  to  return  a  visit  which 
had  been  paid  to  France  by  Dr.  Jeffreys 
and  M.  Bianchard,  started,  in  a  machine 
of  this  construction,  from  Boulogne,  15th 
June,  1785,  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
the  English  Channel.  Their  ascent  was 
made  without  accident,  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  promise  a  favorable  termination 
to  the  adventure;  but  before  long  the 
spectators  noticed  the  upper  balloon  to 
swell  considerably  and  the  aeronauts  to  be 
in  some  confusion,  as  if  trying  to  bring  the 
valve  into  action.  Shortly  afterwards,  at 
an  altitude,  as  is  conjectured,  of  about  a 
mile  from  the  ground,  the  lower  balloon 
caught  fire.  Whether  the  fire  communi- 
cate itself  to  the  upper  one  can  not  be 
known,  for  both  the  ill-fated  aeronauts 
were  killed.  No  explosion  was  heard,  but 
the  upper  ballobn  collapsed  soon  after,  and 
came  aown  with  terrific  rapidity  with  its 
unlucky  passengers.  Pilatre  du  Rosier 
was  dead  when  taken  up;  M.  Romaine 
lived  a  short  time  aft;er,  but  was  unable 
to  give  any  account  of  the  disastrous 
transaction. 

A  remarkable  voyage  was  made  soon 
after  this  time  by  M.  Testu;  his  balloon 
was  noiade  of  tiffany,  and  was  supplied 
with  oars  or  wings.  He  started  from 
Paris  in  the  early  evening,  and  after  at- 
taining a  height  of  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet,  to  avoid  the  waste  of 
gas  he  endeavored  to  use  the  wings 
»>r  the  purpose  of  descent;  he  found 
tkem,  however,  of  little  use,  and  only 
after  a  oonsiderable  period  oame  to  the 


earth.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
occupier  of  the  field  and  his  neighbors, 
who  demanded  payment  for  damage,  and 
in  default  took  him  prisoner,  drawing  the 
balloon  along  by  ropes.  The  oars  having 
been  broken  off  and  his  mantle  taken  from 
him,  he  found  the  buoyancy  of  his  ma- 
chine so  much  increased  that  he  ventured 
to  cut  the  ropes  by  which  he  was  held 
prisoner,  and  left  the  surly  country  peo- 
ple to  their  own  disappointment.  He  re- 
ascended  to  some  considerable  height, 
when,  hearing  the  "  horn  of  chase,"  he  pull- 
ed his  valve  and  oame  near  the  ground. 
A  huntsman  rode  up,  and  M.  Testu,  fear- 
ing perhaps  a  repetition  of  the  farraer^s 
incivility,  threw  out  some  ballast  and  as^ 
ccnded  for  the  third  time.  *  It  was  now 
night,  when,  having  passed  through  some 
dense  clouds,  he  came  into'  a  region  of 
storms,  and  spent  several  hours  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  terrific  thunder  and 
lightning.  He  accomplished  his  descent 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having 
been  afloat  twelve  hours  and  traveled 
sixty-three  miles. 

Let  us  now,  again  retracing  our  steps 
a  little,  see  how  matters  went  on  in  Eng- 
land. 

Theff  rst  balloon  ascent  in  London  was 
from  the  Artillery  Qround,  and  was 
launched  by  Count  Zambeccari.  It  w&s> 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  was  ten  feet 
in  diameter. 

Mr.  Ty  tier  of  Edinburgh  ascended  from* 
that  city  on  the  27th  August,  1784  ;  and 
Vincent  Lunardi,  an  Italian,  made  the  first 
personal  ascent  in  England  on  the  15th 
September,  1784.  His  balloon  had  no 
valve,  the  sas  being  discharged  by  press- 
ure from  the  neck,  which  was  left  open. 
This  ascent  was  also  made  from  the  Artil- 
lery Ground,  and  Lunardi  took  with  him 
two  or  three  small  animals.  After  a  two 
hours'  voyage  he  descended  near  Ware. 
Lunardi  made  many  interesting  ascents  in 
Scotland,  which  he  described  in  a  series  of 
letters  published  in  1785. 

The  next  was  made  by  M«  Bianchard 
and  Professor  Shelden.  The  latter  was 
landed  fourteen  miles  from  Chelsea, 
whence  they  started,  but  M.  Bianchard 
reftscended,  and  made  his  final  descent' 
near  Rumsey  in  Hampshire,  a  distance  of 
seventy-five  miles. 

Sadler,  of  whom  more  anon,  made  his 
first  ascent  from  Oxford  in  1784,  and  in 
the  ensuing  winter  M.  Bianchard  and  Dr. 
Jed&eys  ^crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover: 
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The  point  of  departure  was  the  top  of 
Shakepeare's  Cliff.  Owing  to  some  de- 
ficiency of  gas  it  was  found  that  the  bal- 
loon was  scarcely  equal  to  the  task  of  car- 
rying two  men,  so  that  nearly  all  the  bal- 
last bad  to  be  thrown  away  before  start- 
ing. They  rose  gently,  and  proceeded 
slowly  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the 
winds,  and  soon  after  starting  had  the 
horrid  conviction  forced  npon  them  that 
they  were  descending.  They  directly 
threw  out  half  their  ballast,  but  as  that 
did  not  check  their  descent  the  rest  fol- 
lowed, together  with  some  books,  by  which 
for  a  time  the  balloon  was  relieved,  and 
they  began  to  ascend.  When  nearly 
across  the  Channel  they  again  approach- 
ed too  near  to  be  pleasant  to  the  surface, 
and  were  obliged  to  part  with  the  remain- 
der of  their  books  and  every  ponderous 
article  that  could  be  dispensed  with.  This 
proved  scarcely  enough,  and  they  made 
preparations  for  cutting  away  the  boat  or 
car,  having  previously  made  themselves 
fast  to  the  net-work  by  sliogs.  This  last 
resort,  however,  was  unnecessary,  for 
when  the  balloon  felt  the  land  breezes  she 
began  again  to  ascend,  and  they  finally 
came  to  the  ground  in  the  forest  of  Gnien- 
nes.  M,  Blanchard  received  fro^  the 
King  of  France  a  gift  of  twelve  thousand 
livres  and  an  annuity  of  twelve  hundred. 

M.  Blanchard  was  the  inventor  of  the 
parachute;  and  in  the  course  of  a  journey 
of  three  hundred  miles  from  Lisle,  he  sent 
down  a  dog  by  means  of  one  of  these  in- 
struments, and  the  innocent  victim  of  the 
experiment  reached  the  ground  in  safety. 
Oamerin  improved  on  the  parachute,  and 
often  used  it,  both  in  the  way  Blanchard 
had  done  and  by  descending  himself.  On 
one  occasion  he  went  up  from  North  Aud- 
ley  street ;  and  when  at  such  a  heieht  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  in  the  car, 
he  left  it  attached  to  the  parachute.  The 
machine  came  to  grief  in  some  way,  and 
so  did  M.  Gramerin.  He  fell  in  a  field  at 
St.  Pancras,  and  was  severely  cut  and 
bruised  by  the  fall  (1802.) 

In  tbe  next  year  we  have  an  account  of 
the  first  ascent  made  ostensibly  for  scien- 
tific purposes  independent  of  the  science 
of  aerostation  itself.  This  was  undertaken 
bv  MM.  Robertson  and  Schoest,  from 
Hamburg;  and  was  succeeded  by  obser- 
vations atmospheric  and  magnetic  by  Mr. 
Robertson  and  another  co&djntor,  M. 
Sacharof.  This  kind  of  inquiry  was  pur- 
sued with  greater  results  by  Oay-Lussac 


and  his  assistants,  who  prepared  a  great 
number  of  data  for  inquirers  into  Uiose 
subjects.  They  also  made  many  interest-' 
ing  experiments  and  observations  in  elec- 
tricity. During  his  ascents  Lussac  at- 
tained a  much  greater  elevation  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  In  one  the  barome- 
ter marked  only  12.95  inches,  which  he 
calculated  to  indicate  a  height  of  nearly 
four  and  a  half  miles. 

In  1606  M.  Mosment  fell  out  of  his  car 
near  Lisle,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 

A  proposal  about  this  time  by  a  Ger- 
man to  facilitate  walking  by  attaching  a 
balloon  to  the  head  of  a  man,  yet  not  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  raise  him  from  the 
ground,  produced  the  following  epigram  : 

"  The  Frenchman,  volatile  and  light, 
Aspires  to  wing  the  air  in  flight. 
The  Gennan,  heavy  and  profound, 
With  nimble  feet  would  trip  the  grounds 
Philosophers !  do  what  you  will ; 
But—*  Nature  will  be  Nature  stUi;  '» 

The  widow  of  Marshal  Villeron,  in  her 
eightieth  year,  was  incredulous,  but  when 
she  saw  an  ascent,  exclaimed:  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it :  the  secret  of 
living  forever  will  be  found  out  when  I 
shall  be  dead."  The  prince,  who  was  after- 
wards Louis  XVin.,  made  the  following 
impromptu  on  seeing  an  ascent : 

"  Lea  Anglais,  nation  trop  fidre 
8'arrogent  Vempire  des  mere, 
Lea  Fran^ais,  nation  16gere, 
B^emparent  de  celui  des  airs." 

In  1807  Oamerin  continued  his  ascents 
in  France — on  one  occasion  traveling 
forty -five  leagues  in  seven  hours,  and  on 
another  three  hundred  miles  in  about  the 
same  time.  This  speed  was  much  exceed- 
ed in  one  of  his  excursions  from  London. 
He  made  the  distance  thence  to  Colches- 
ter, sixty  miles,  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Sadler  in  1813  attempted  to  cross  from 
Dublin  to  England,  and  commenced  his 
voyage  under  favorable  auspices.  In  three 
hours  he  approached  very  near  to  the 
Welsh  coast,  but  a  change  of  wind  drove 
him  off.  Fearful  of  the  consequences,  he 
descended  into  the  sea  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  some  ships  that  were  beating 
down  Channel,  but  was  mortified  and  dis* 
gusted  to  find  that  no  notice  was  taken  of 
bis  perilous  position.  Having  got  rid  of 
bis  oallasti  he  was  fortunately  able  to  rise 
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again,  and  after  some  time  to  esp^  some 
other  ships ;  but  when  he  again  descended 
to  the  surface  be  found  the  wind  so  strong 
and  his  motion  so  rapid  that  none  of  the 
ships  could  OTertake  him.  He  at  last 
checked  the  rapidity  of  his  motion  by  let- 
lingont  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas. 

When  he  was  overtaken  the  sailors  were 
afraid  to  go  near  him,  for  fear  of  being 
entangled  in  the  netting;  but  Sadler's 
fertile  imagination,  sharpened  by  the  peril- 
of  his  situation,  suggested  to  them  the 
plan  of  running  the  oalloon  through  with 
their  bo wsprit,and  at  the  same  time  throw- 
ing him  a  rope,  by  which  he  was  hauled 
on  board.  An  account  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar adventures  by  a  Mr.  Crosbie,  from 
Dublin,  occurs  about  the  same  time. 

Lieut.  Harris  ascended  from  the  ^  Eagle 
Tavern  *'  in  1824,  accompanied  by  a  lady. 
He  had  two  valves :  the  cord  of  the  larger 
one  was  incautiously  fastened  to  the  hoop, 
so  that  when  the  balloon  elongated  after 
expansion  the  line  tightened,  permitting 
a  considerable  escape  of  gas.  The  aero- 
naut, quite  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of 
the  mishap,  fancied  the  silk  had  rent  near 
the  top,  and  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
do  nothing  to  avert  the  impending  catas- 
trophe. The  balloon  was  precipitated  with 
sucn  force  to  the  earth  that  Harris  was 
killed  on  the  spot ;  the  young  woman,  how- 
ever, afterwards  recovered. 

A(3ronauts  were  now  busy  all  over  the 
world ;  but  we  can  do  no  more  than  men- 
tion the  names  of  Major  Money,  Zambec- 
cari,  and  Baldwin,  who  did  good  service 
in  the  early  times  of  balloomng  (1Y85,  et 
seq,) ;  Hampton,  Cocking,  Captain  Low- 
den,  Gale,  Gypson,  and  a  host  of  other 
adventurers  in  the  regions  of  air.  Even 
our  notice  of  the  veteran  Green  must  be 
confined  to  his  voyage  to  Nassau,  in  com- 

eny  with  Messrs.  Kobert  Hollond  and 
onck  Mason.  This  remarkable  adven- 
ture took  effect  in  1836  from  Vauxhall 
Grardens.;  Great  preparations  had  been 
made  to  perform  such  a  journey  as  had 
never  before  been ;  provisions  and  ballast 
sufficient  for  any  emergency  had  been  got 
together,  with  passports  directed  to  all 
parts  of  the  contment ;  guide-ropes,  which 
were  intended  to  trail  on  the  ground,  and 
fix  the  distance  from  the  surface,  were 
provided,  with  hollow  floats  of  copper  to 
be  used  at  sea.  The  travelers  having 
started  in  the  afternoon,  took  an  easterly 
direction,  and  passed  directly  over  Can- 
terbury, then  crossing  the  sea,  Belgium, 


and  the  Rhine,  finally  descended  at  da^vn 
of  day  the  next  morning  at  Nassau,  whence 
the  balloon  was  aflerwards  named.  The 
drag  and  guide  -  ropes  did  not  answer  the 
expectations  formed  of  them ;  and  indeed 
none  but  enthusiasts  would  dream  of  drag- 
ging ropes  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
to  the  danger  and  discomfort  of  the  people 
dwelling  thereon. 

Mr.  Green,  during  many  years  of  his 
public  life,  was  the  friendly  rival  of  Mr. 
Henry  Coxwell,  who  is  the  aSronaut,^ar 
excellence^  of  our  times,  and  by  far  the 
most  ready  and  experienced  manager  of  a 
balloon  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  For 
many  years,  we  believe  indeed  during  his 
whole  life — he  has  been  engaged,  though 
not  exclusively,  in  this  and  cognate  pur- 
suits. 

This  gentleman  is  a  member  of  an  old 
county  family  resident  at  Ablington  House, 
Gloucestershire,  in  constant  succession 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

The  aeronaut  is  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Captain  Coxwell,  R.N.,  and  was  him- 
self intended  for  the  military  service,  but 
disappointed  of  the  requisite  influence  by 
the  untimely  death  of  his  father.  He  had 
achieved  a  continental  reputation  as  an 
aeronaut  many  years  ago.  We  have  now 
before  us  an  immense  batch  of  German 
literature  occupied  chiefly  with  descrip- 
tions of  his  ascents.  In  Prussia  be  has  on 
several  occasions  experimented  with  his 
war-balloon  to  the  wonder  and  gratifica- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  government 
who  employed  him.  He  has  frequently, 
also,  been  in  communication  with  our  own 
government ;  but  without  inducing  them 
to  take  much  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Coxwell  has  made  very  nearly  five 
hundred  ascents.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  noticing  only  a  very  few.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable,  on  many  ac- 
counts, is  that  in  which  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Gypson,  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Pridraore,  6th  July,  1847.  The  ascent 
was  made  with  Mr.  Gypson's  balloon  from 
Vauxhall ;  and  at  a  considerable  elevation 
a  display  of  fireworks  took  place  from  the 
car,  imrae-diately  after  which  a  tremendous 
storm  arose,  of  which  Mr.  Coxwell  writes : 


**  Grand  as  our  fireworks  appeared,  we  were 
presently  called  upon  to  behold  a  scene  that 
was  more  awfully  grand  and  impressive.  As 
if  to  show  the  puny  efiects  of  man^s  most  skill- 
ful methods  of  ddsplaying  fireworks,  indig- 
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naat  Katnre  blazed  forth  one  immense  sheet 
of  lightning," 

which  extended  far  throughout  the  re- 
gions of  space.    The  storm  passed  over 
quickly  and  all  was  fair  again ;  but  soon 
afler,  from  some  cause  still  unexplained,  a 
rent  occurred  near  the  top  of  the  balloon, 
which  immediately  collapsed  and  began 
to  descend  with  frightful  rapidity.    With 
admirable  presence  of  mina  Mr.  Coxwell 
with  his  knife  liberated  the  neck  of  the 
balloon,  which,   ascending  towards  the 
crown,  allowed  the  machine  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  parachute.    This  precaution 
proved  successful,  for  although  they  came 
to  the  ground  with  terrific  violence,  none 
of  the  aeronauts  sustained  serious  injury. 
Another  remarkable  voyage  of  Mr.  Cox- 
well's  was  commenced  16th  June,  1857, 
at  North  Woolwich,  and  terminated  near 
Tavistock,  the  distance  (nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles)  having  been  perform- 
ed in  five  hours,  or  considerably  less  than 
the  time  occupied  by  the  express  railway 
trains.     Recently  Mr.  Coxwell,  in  com- 
pany with  Colonel  McDonald  and  several 
officers  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  traveled  from 
Winchester  Barracks  to  Harrow  (nearly 
seventy  miles)  in  one  hour  and  six  mmutes. 

Of  the  ascents  made  last  and  contin- 
ued this  year  for  meteorological  obser- 
vations many  papers  have  lately  appear- 
ed; ours  confines  itself  more  to  the  his- 
tory of  balloons,  and  especially  are  we  in- 
terested in  the  Mammoth  balloon  and  its 
clever  contriver  Mr.  Coxwell,  the  intrepid 
manager  of  those  ascents.  The  last  as- 
cent of  the  past  year's  series  took  place 
at  Wolverhampton  on  the  6th  September. 
Mr.  Glaisher's  testimony  to  the  ability  of 
the  aeronaut  is  hearty  and  enthusiastic. 
He  expressly  says  that  the  power  of  tak- 
ing observations  at  a  great  height  depends 
absolutely  on  the  skiu  of  the  conductor  of 
the  balloon.  He  congratulates  the  Asso- 
ciation on  having  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Coxwell,  who  has  made  four  hundred 
and  eighty  ascents,  has  great  scientific 
knowledge,  and  knows  the  "  why "  and 
the  "  because  "  of  all  his  operations. 

They  reached  on  this  occasion  to  a 
height  of  over  six  miles,  and  sufficiently  as- 
certained that  this  was  almost  the  limit  to 
which  the  endurance  of  man's  physical 
-capacity  can  carry  him.  For  some  time 
before  that  height  bad  been  reached  Mr. 
Glaisher  had  b^n  unable  to  record  his 
observations,  and  had  become  insensible. 


while  Mr.  Coxwell  was  somewhat  over- 
come ty  the  effects  of  the  rare  atmosphere 
in  which  they  were  moving ;  indeed,  when 
he  at  last  became  convinced  that^  he  had 
gone  as  high  as  was  consistent  with  pru- 
dence, and  endeavored  to  reaeh  the  con- 
necting cord  to  open  the  valve,  he  found 
his  bands  black  and  benumbed  so  as  to  be 
utterly  powerless ;  and  here  Mr.  Coxwell's 
never-failing  presence  of  mind  availed 
them  in  the  last  extremity — ^for,  seizing 
the  cord  with  his  teeth,  be  opened  the 
valve,  and  as  a  consequence  they  were 
soon  speeding  toward  the  lower  regions. 
What  might  have  been  the  result  if  Mr. 
Cox  well's  teeth  had  failed  him  as  well  as 
his  hands  is  too  horrible  for  conjecture. 
The  two  daring  atrial  sailors  might  have 
died,  while  their  ship  traversed  the  vast 
realms  of  space,  like  Coleridge's  specter- 
ship,  or  the  "Flying  Dutchman."  It  is 
just  possible  that  it  might  have  continued 
Its  weird  voyage  for  vears  in  those  quiet 
realms  where  the  action  of  the  elements 
for  the  effects  of  decay  in  either  organic 
or  inorganic  substances  we  suppose  to  be 
almost  mappreciable. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Nadar's  recent 
perilous  ascent  in  the  "  Giant "  balloon, 
which  he  seems  to  think  destined  to  solve 
the  aerial  problem.  Since  the  directora 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  will  allow  "  London 
Society  "  to  form  a  judgment  at  the  rate 
of  a  shilling  a  head,  we  may  pass  over  the 
"Giant"  without  further  notice  in  our 
historical  summary. 

The  French  have  used  balloons  in  war- 
fare on  several  occasions.  It  is  said  that 
at  the  battle  of  Fleurus  a  surprise  was 
prevented  by  a  reconnoissance  conducted 
m  this  manner.  In  the  battle  of  Liege* 
during  the  French  Revoluition,  the  success 
of  the  victors  was  for  the  most  part  se- 
cured by  the  same  means  —  the  weak 
places  of  the  enemy's  lines  were  detected, 
attacked,  and  forced.  A  balloon  was  also 
used  to  examine  the  fortress  of  Ehren- 
breitzen,  which  on  account  of  its  height 
could  have  been  seen  in  no  other  wi^. 

Explorations  have  been  undertaken  in 
Australia  and  America,  and  many  daring 
ascents  made  in  those  countries — ^but  our 
fipace  is  exhausted.  Should  any  one  ob- 
ject to  the  science  of  ballooning,  "Cut 
bono  ,^"  we  can  not  do  better  than  reply  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Coxwell,  extracted  from 
a  recent  publication  of  his : 


(( 


If  astronomy,  geology,  steam  poweri  clec- 
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tridty,  and  nautical  Bcience  can  not  boast  of 
haying  made  one  bound  towards  perfection, 
why  should  ballooning  ?  We  have  only  just 
succeeded  in  making  ships  go  against  the  wind, 
and  why  should  we  despair  of  mastering  an 
aSrial  vehicle  ?  The  difficulties  to  be  surmount- 
ed are  well  understood,  and  for  a  time  baffle 
ingenuity ;  but  I  would  urge  renewed  attempts, 
for  remember  it  is  not  more  than  eighty  years 
rince  the  first  balloon  traveled  the  air,  and  if 
we  could  now  inspect  a  specimen  of  a  boat 
constructed  eighty  years  aiter  men  began  to 
venture  on  the  water,  depend  upon  it  we  would 
sooner  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  Great  Eastern 
than  venture  to  Gravesend  in  the  primitive 
pigmy  of  our  forefathers.    Ballooning  as  an 


art  is,  I  am  convinced,  steadily  advancing; 
and  although  the  uninitiated  may  not  observe 
much  progress,  because  the  machine  does  not 
strikingly  deviate  from  the  wind,  yet  the  va- 
rious appurtenances  gradually  undergo  im- 
provement, and  in  a  short  time  I  have  no 
doubt  that  balloons,  like  the  old  men-of-war, 
will  be  cast  aside  for  new  models ;  and  then, 
just  as  the  application  of  steam  requires  a  re- 
construction of  our  war  vessels,  so  will  some 
new  power  demand  a  similar  alteration  for 
vessels  in  the  air — so  that  the  difficulties  which 
appeared  insurmountable  at  tjie  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  may  be  at  last  dispelled, 
and  the  great  highroad  to  all  the  nations  oi 
the  earth  may  be  traveled  triumphantly." 


>^> 
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Soikn;  years  ago,  when  I  was  living  in 
Bengal,  there  happened  to  be  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  which  was*  nearly  total.  As 
the  weather  was  cloudless,  we  saw  the 
phenomenon  admirably,  and  at  the  period 
of  greatest  obscuration  observed  the  twi- 
light-gloom which  overspread  the  sky, 
deceiving  the  birds  into  premature  prepa- 
rations for  bed.  But  the  fact  which  im- 
pressed us  most  was,  that  at  mid-day, 
during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  .we 
coald  stand  with  impnnity  bare-headed  in 
the  open  air.  We  all  agreed  that  if  the 
eclipse  were  a  permanent  affair,  India 
would  be  a  delightful  place  to  live  in. 
Possibly  the  rice  crop,  and  the  indigo 
crop,  and  all  the  other  crops  would  suffer ; 
but  we  should  be  relieved  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  personage  whom,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  we  regarded  as  a  personal  enemy — 
namely,  the  sun.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  ? 
In  the  early  morning,  just  as  you  are  en- 
joying your  ride,  (the  only  active  exercise 
you  will  get  during  the  twenty-four  hours,) 
up  pops  that  luminary — not  as  in  Eng 
land,  with  a  sober  red  race,  which  you  can 
bear  to  look  at,  but  with  a  brilliant,  blaz- 
ing, blinding  physiognomy,  such  as  he 
will  wear  throughout  the  day.  It  is  ad- 
risable  to  turn  your  horse's  head  home- 
wards at  once,  for  the  early  sun,  striking 
angularly  on  the  £Eice,  is  more  unpleasant, 


though  not  so  dangerous  as  that  of  mid- 
day. 

In  India,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  the  sun  acts  as  a  turnkey  .to  the  hun- 
dred thousand  Europeans  who  dwell  bc« 
tween  the  Himalayas  and  Cape  Comorin. 
Except  at  the  hill-stations,  he  locks  them 
all  up  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  does 
not  let  them  out  again  until  six  f.k.  It  is 
a  weary  time  for  those  who  have  no  com- 
pulsory in-door  employment,  especially  for 
uneducated  persons,  such  as  our  pnvate 
soldiers  mostly  are.  Amusements  are  all 
very  well,  but  a  man  can  not  be  all  day  at 
play.  Play  then  becomes  dull  work.  No 
wonder  the  rum  bottle,  or  the  still  more 
poisonous  juice  of  the  date  -  palm,  is 
brought  into  requisition  to  pass  the  lag- 
ging hours.  Let  us  hope  that  as  the  sys- 
tem of  railways  becomes  more  and  more 
perfected,  the  bulk  of  our  European  sol- 
diers will  be  quartered  at  cool  stations  in 
the  hills ;  and  that  no  man,  from  the  gov- 
ernor-general downwards,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  more  than  twelve  months 
together  in  the  burning  plains. 

Untraveled  Englishmen  are  apt  to  fan- 
cy that  the  atmospheric  heat  of  India  is 
something  tremendous,  and  that,  on  this 
account,  their  countrymen  are  confined  to 
the  house  during  the  day.  But  t|iis  is  an 
erroneous  idea.    Save  In  some  exceptional 
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places,  aB  among  the  scorchinff  rocks  of 
Scinde,  or  the  furnace-heat  oi  Mooltan, 
the  daj-temperature  in  the  shade  seldom 
rises  above  one  hundred  degrees.  The 
same  thermometer,  with  its  bulb  black- 
ened and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  will  probably  rise  twenty  degrees 
higher.  But  the  thermometer  affords  no 
true  indication  of  the  force  of  the  solar 
rays,  for  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  far- 
ther we  recede  from  the  equator,  the 
greater  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  the  sun 
m  raising  the  mercury  exposed  to  its  di- 
rect influence.  In  other  words,  the  differ- 
ence between  a  sheltered  and  an  exposed 
thermometer  is  less  in  Jamaica  than  in 
Quebec,  and  less  in  Quebec  than  in  the 
polar  regions.  ^'The  true  indication 
of  the  force  of  the  solar  rays,"  says 
Herschel,  *' would  seem  to  be,  not  the 
statical  effect  on  the  thermometer,  but  i 
their  momentary  intensity  measured  by 
the  velocity  with  which  they  communi- 
cate heat  to  an  absorbent  body."  It  is 
this  ^^  momentary  intensity  "  which  causes 
the  phenomenon  of  sun-stroke.  When  the 
bare  head  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  scalp, 
being  protected  by  hair,  does  not  blister, 
as  the  skin  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
would,  but  its  temperature  becomes  ele- 
vated, and  the  caloric  causes  inflammation 
of  the  contents  of  the  skull.  The  sufferer 
experiences  intense  headache,  succeeded 
by  vomiting ;  he  then  falls  breathless,  and, 
unless  instant  assistance  be  given,  turns 
black  in  the  face  and  expires. 

We  hear  of  such  cases  occasionally,  even 
in  our  own  misty  island,  during  unwont- 
edly  hot  summers.  The  victim  is  usually 
a  harvest  -  laborer,  and  long  -  protracted 
hours  of  work,  combined  with  mordinate 
draughts  of  beer  or  cider,  are  probably  as 
much  concerned  in  his  attack  as  the  solar 
rays.  Intoxicating  drinks  must  of  neces- 
sity tend  to  promote  inflammatory  action. 
I  have  walked  about  Calcutta  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  protected  by  a  pith  hat  and  a 
double  umbrella,  without  injury,  so  long 
as  I  abstained  from  alcoholic  drinks ;  but 
a  single  glass  of  pale  ale  would  induce 
giddinel^s,  and  compel  an  instant  return 
indoors.  The  stocks  and  tight  shirt-col- 
lars worn  by  Europeans — though  fashion 
and  military  reform  have  modified  them 
of  late  years — ^have  a  very  prejudicial  ef- 
fect, as  tending  to  retard  the  circulation 
of  blood  between  the  head  and  the  body. 
The  native,  while  he  carefully  covers  the 
bead  with  a  many-folded  turban,  (an  ex- 


cellent non-conductor  of  heat,)  and  guards 
the  vital  regions  of  the  body  from  the  so* 
lar  influence  by  means  of  the  cumnierbimdt 
invariably  leaves  his  neck  bare  and  un- 
constrained. A  well-known  surgeon  in 
the  late  company's  service,  of  somewhat 
eccentric  habits,  always  dressed  and  lived 
like  a  Hindu  during  the  hot  season.  He 
shaved  his  head,  wore  loose-flowing  gar- 
ments, and  supported  nature's  waste  on 
vegetable  curnes,  rice,  and  water.  In  the 
cold  season,  he  put  on  European  broad- 
cloth, and  returned  to  roast  meat  and  malt 
liquor. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  mental  depres- 
sion has  a  great  effect  in  inducing  sun- 
stroke. I  will  give  two  instances.  Dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  of  1857,  a  body  of 
European  troops,  who  were  engaged  in 
suppressing  the  sepoy  mutiny,  encounter- 
ed an  overwhelming  force,  and  met  with 
a  reverse.  They  had  been  for  weeks  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
without  losing  a  man.  But  in  that  retreat 
the  dispirited  men  fell  by  scores,  never  to 
rise  again,  under  the  burning  influence  of 
the  solar  rays.  Again,  a  much-respected 
police-sergeant  in  Calcutta,  who  had  been 
for  years  in  India,  and  accustomed  to 
brave  the  sun  at  all  seasons,  received  the 
intelligence  of  his  wife's  sudden  death. 
As  he  sorrowfully  crossed  the  barrack- 
yard,  letter  in  hand,  to  communicate  the 
sad  news  to  his  superior  officer,  •  he  fell 
down,  smitten  as  with  a  thunderbolt  by 
coup  de  soleiL  ' 

It  is  well  known  that  this  baneful  effect 
of  the  sun's  ravs  varies  exceedingly  in 
different  tropical  and  semi-tropical  places. 
In  the  West  India  islands,  although  they 
are  nearer  the  line  than  the  northern 
parts  of  Hindustan,  men  expose  them- 
selves to  the  sun  with  comparative  impu- 
nity. A  Barbadoes  planter,  who  came  to 
settle  in  Madras,  insisted  on  riding  out  in 
the  sun,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  in 
"Little  England"  (so  that  island  is  fondly 
termed  by  the  inhabitants.)  He  laughed 
at  well-meaning  advisers,  and  lost  his 
life  from  sun-stroke.  Even  in  Ceylon, 
though  that  dependency  is  nearer  the  line 
than  Continental  India,  the  Europeans  do 
not  dread  the  sun  as  they  do  on  the  other 
side  of  Palk's  Strait.  On  board  a  ship  in 
the  open  sea,  I  have  lain  for  hours  basking 
in  the  full  blaze  of  an  equatorial  sun  with- 
out ill  effect.  Lastly,  I  have  frequently 
crossed  the  Hooghly  in  an  open  boat  from 
Howrah  to  Calcutta.    While  on  the  water, 
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I  ooold  stand  boldly  exposed  to  the  san's 
rays,  but  the  moment  1  set  my  foot  on 
shore,  unless  I  raised  my  umbrella,  the  so- 
lar heat  began  to  bore  like  a  two-inch  auger 
into  my  skull. 

These  various  instances  afford  a  solution 
to  the  puzzle,  why,  under  similar  latitudes, 
the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  should  be  so 
different.  It  arises  from  the  difference  be- 
tween radiation  and  reflection  of  heat. 
Those  substances  which  are  powerful  ab« 
Berbers  of  heat  are  also  powerful  radiators 
and  bad  reflectors.  Dark-colored  objects 
with  rough  surfaces  are  good  radiators ; 
light-colored  objects  with  smooth  surfaces 
are  good  reflectors.  We  all  know  that 
polished  fire-irons  are  preferable  to  un* 
polished,  as  they  do  not  become  so  hot  to 
the  touch ;  they  reflect  the  rays  of  caloric 
which  strike  upon  them,  instead  of  absorb- 
ing them.  On  the  contrary,  a  stove,  which 
is  intended  to  warm  a  room,  should  be 
made  of  unpolished  cast-iron,  as  in  that 
case  it  diffuses  its  heat  more  readily  to  the 
surrounding  air.  Now,  earth  and  water 
may  be  taken  as  two  excellent  examples 
of  these  opposite  qualities :  earth  absorbs 
and  radiates  heat ;  water  reflects  it.  Con- 
sequently, on  small  islands,  and  on  the 
open  sea,  we  only  experience  the  direct 
influence  of  the  solar  rays,  which,  even  in 
the  tropics,  are  comparatively  innocuous ; 
whereas,  in  continental  regions  we  have 
the  effect  of  the  solar  rays  complicated  and 
intensified  by  terrestrial  radiation.  In  this 
matter,  as  we  have  shown,  the  thermom- 
eter is  an  untrustworthy  measurer  of  our 
sensations ;  exposed  to  the  sun,  either  by 
land  or  by  sea,  it  would — ^all  other  things 
being  equal — give  a  similar  result :  yet 
in  the  one  case,  a  sailor  might  be  mount- 
ing the  rigging  bareheaded  without  dan- 
ger ;  in  the  other  case,  a  momentary  ex- 
posure would  induce  sun -stroke  and 
death. 

In  no  other  way,  except  by  this  theory 
of  terrestrial  radiation,  can  wc  explain  the 
peculiar  intensity  of  the  solar  rays.  The 
position  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit,  in  other 
words,  the  sun's  vertieality,  will  not  ac- 
count for  it.  If  it  did,  the  sun  ought  to 
be?  more  powerful  in  London  at  mid-day 
than  in  Calcutta  at  sunrise ;  nay,  further, 
the  sun  ought  to  be  more  powerful  in  Lon- 
don at  mid-day  on  the  21st  of  June,  when 
it  is  only  twenty-nine  degrees  from  the 
zenith,  than  it  is  at  Calcutta  on  the  21st 
of  December,  when  it  is  forty-six  degrees 
short  of  vertieality,  or  just  about  half- 


way between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith. 
I  have  gone  out  for  a  brisk  walk  on  a  cold 
winter  morning  in  India,  when  the  ther- 
mometer marked  fifty-five  degrees,  and 
my  feet  were  benumbed  with  cold,  yet 
no  sooner  has  the  sun  risen  than  the  in- 
tensity of  his  rays  has  been  most  oppres- 
sive. 

.  It  is  necessary  to  regard  this  terrestrial 
radiation  on  a  very  extended  scale — that 
is  to  say,  to  view  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 
globe,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  real  influ- 
ence ;  otherwise,  if  we  select  only  small 
portions  of  the  world  for  our  examples, 
we  shall  be  led  into  error.  I  will  give  an 
instance  from  two  places  which  I  have 
visited.  The  island  of  Malta  is  situated  in 
latitude  thirty-six  north,  the  town  of  Mel- 
bourne, in  Australia,  is  situated  in  latitude 
thirty-seven  south.  During  the  Jbeat  of 
the  summer-day,  the  streets  of  Valetta 
are  deserted  by  everybody  except  British 
sailors,  (who,  it  is  well  known,  bid  defiance 
to  the  sun  all  over  the  world,)  the  green 
shutters  of  the  houses  are  carefully  closed, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  are  enjoying  their 
siesta.  During  the  corresponding  season 
in  Melbourne,  the  streets  are  full  of  life 
and  bustle,  and  laborers  are  at  work 
paving  or  laying  gas -pipes,  with  little 
more  moonvenience  than  they  would  feel 
in  London  in  hot  weather.  Yet,  appar- 
ently, the  difference  should  be  the  other 
way.  Valetta  is  situated  on  a  small  island 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  sea;  while 
Melbourne  lies  fifty  miles  from  the  open 
ocean,  and  is  situated  on  an  island  large 
enough  to  be  styled  a  continent.  But 
take  a  common  globe,  and  observe  the 
position  of  the  two  places.  It  is  true  that 
Malta  is  a  small  island,  but  it  is  placed  in 
a  sea  which  is  a  mere  lake  in  comparison 
with  the  continenta  which  bound  it  on 
three  sides ;  whereas,  the  whole  mass  of 
Australia  appears  of  but  small  account  in 
the  gigantic  basin  of  the  Pacific.  Malta, 
consequently,  represents  a  region  of  ter- 
restrial influences  and  exalted  radiation ; 
Melbourne  represents  a  region  of  marine 
influences  ana  defective  radiation.  It  is 
fortunate  that  it  is  so — that  we  possess  a 
practically  boundless  series  of  colonies, 
where  the  man  of  the  North  can  labor 
without  calling  the  baneful  toil  of  the  ne- 
gro to  his  assistance. 

I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  no 
other  race  appears  so  thoroughly  fitted 
for  tropical  residence  as  the  negro.    We 
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are  told  that  newly-imported  Africans  do  ' 
not  find  the  climate  of  Caba  hot  enough 
for  them,  and  lie  naked  on  the  flat  tops  of 
the  house  in  order  that  they  may  not  lose 
a  single  ray  of  solar  warmth.  In  India, 
on  the  contrary,  the  natives  complain  as 
Instily  of  the  heat,  during  the  hot  season, 
as  we  in  England  do  of  the  cold  in  winter- 
time; no  man  of  condition  stirs  out  on 
foot  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  the  clerks 
and  writers  hire  hackney-carriages  or  pal> 
anquins — the  palanquin-bearers  carry  an 
umbrella  over  their  heads  ;  while  the  low* 
est  coolie  rubs  himself  with  cocoa-nut  oil, 
on  the  strictly  philosophical  principle 
which  we  have  mentioned,  that  polished 
substances  reflect  heat  instead  of  absorb- 
ing it.  Possibly  the  snflerings  endured 
by  the  natives  of  India  from  the  heat  of 
the  climate  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  their  not  being  an  aboriginal 
race,  but  the  descendants  of  northern  in- 
Taders,  whose  energies  have  gradually  be- 
come  enfeebled  by  intertropical  fervor. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  among 
our  countrymen  in  India,  especially  of  the 
higher  class,  there  exists  an  undue  dread 
of  exposure  to  the  sun.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  presidency  towns ; 
the  indigo-planters  and  other  rural  resi- 
dents spend  far  more  time  in  the  open  air : 
and  a  comparison  of  their  brawny  shoul- 
ders and  bronzed  faces  with  the  wasted 


frame  and  pallid  complexion  of  the  city 
merchant,  proves  that  in  India,  as  else- 
where, want  of  sunlight  brings  want  of 
health.  All  sensible  Indian  doctors  in- 
veigh against  the  closed  shutters  and 
'^darkness  visible''  in  which  it  is  still 
too  much  the  fashion  for  Indian  ladies 
to  spend  the  hotter  hours  of  the  day. 
My  own  belief  is,  that  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  might  venture  &r  often- 
er  into  the  open  air  in  India  than  they 
do  %t  present.  But  in  order  to  do  this 
safely,  they  should  dress  in  semi-oriental 
fashion,  and  eat  very  sparingly  of  animal 
food  between  April  and  November.  Above 
all,  they  should  become  oncompromisine 
teetotallers  during  the  same  period.  I 
have  tried  it,  and  found  that  I  could  main- 
tain excellent  health  on  tea  and  iced  lem- 
onade. Having  cooled  the  blood  by 
these  precautions,  a  man  armed  with  a 
solah  topee  and  a  white  umbrella  may 
safely  walk  out  in  the  sun.  And  when 
Europeans  set  the  fashion  of  walking,  foo^ 
pavements  will  be  laid  down  in  the  prin- 
cipal  streets,  while  a  row  of  awnings  will 
extend  overhead.  I  am  sure  the  health 
of  the  community  will  be  improved,  and 
that  the  ladies  of  moderate  mcome  will 
prefer  the  attendance  of  a  single  at/ah^ 
who  walks  behind  them  as  they  make  their 
purchases,  to  the  lumbering  paraphernalia 
of  coachmen,  carriage,  and  footmen. 


I*  ^— 
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In  the  Castle  of  Brahan,  in  Ross-shire, 
the  picturesque  seat  of  the  Mackenzies  of 
Seaforth,  "Lords  of  Kintail,"  is  a  mass 
of  correspondence,  from  which  a  volume 
has  been  compiled  for  private  circulation. 
A  larger  selection  will,  we  hope,  be  some 
day  given  to  the  world ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  may  be  permitted  to  cull  a  few 
extracts  illustrative  of  family  or  general 
history.  It  is  an  obvious  remark  that  from 
such  sources  the  historian  derives  his  best 

♦7%«  Sea/orih  Papers:   LelUra  from  1796  to 
1843. 


materials — true  pictures  of  social  life  and 
manners,  and  traits  of  character  develop- 
ed only  in  the  confidence  of  familiar  inter- 
course. The  Seaforth  Papers  are  mostly 
of  modern  date.  Clan  feuds  and  Jaco- 
bite risings,  proscription  and  exile,  were 
ill  suited  to  the  preservation  and  transmis- 
sion of  such  memorials,  which  probably 
were  never  very  numerous.  The  High- 
land chiefs  of  old  were  not  frequent  or 
voluminous  letter -writers.  Even  when 
fully  aware  of  the  value  of  a  crown-char- 
ter or"  sheepskin  title" — and  most  of  them 
were  eager  to  obtain  this  security — ^many 
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disdained  the  accomplishment  of  writing. 
The  services  of  some  slender  clerk  or  le- 
gal functionary  sufficed ;  and  we  have,  for 
example,  a  Baron  of  Kintail,  a  Privy 
Councillor  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  and 
a  man  noted  for  extraordinary  prudence 
and  sagacity,  signing  himself  ^'Jhone 
M^Kenze  of  Kyntaill,  with  my  hand  on 
the  pen,  led  hy  Master  William  Gordone, 
JVotor."    This  vicarious  style  satisfied  the 

**  Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 
Either  for  cartel  or  for  warrant.** 

The  Maokenzies  can  be  early  traced  to 
their  wild  mountainous  country.  Ceann- 
dorShailL,  the  Head  of  the  Two  Seas,  or 
two  arms  of  the  sea,  Loch  Duich  and  Loch 
Long.  They  were  strong  in  their  alpine 
territory,  guarded  by  EUandonan  Castle, 
and  approachable  onlpr  through  narrow 
glens  and  passes,  amidst  vast  mountain 
screens,  beyond  which  lie  miles  of  green 
pasture,  wood,  and  wilderness.  By  feats 
of  war  or  strokes  of  policy,  and  by  inter- 
marriages, the  chiefs  of  Kintail  waxed 
great  and  powerful.  The  sunny  brae 
lands  of  Ross,  the  well-cultivated  church- 
lands  of  Chanonry,  the  barony  of  Plus- 
carden^  in  the  fertile  laigh  of  Moray,  even 
the  remote  island  of  Lewis,  a  flat,  tree- 
less expanse  of  bog  and  turf,  but  surround- 
ed by  the  prolific  sea  as  with  a  belt  of 
gold,  all  these  were  added  to  the  Caberfae 
possessions.  There  were  desperate  battles 
with  the  Macdonalds,  the  Munros,  and 
the  Macleods,  frequent  raids  and  ir- 
ruptions, with  letters  of  fire  and  sword 
(which  meant  power  from  the  Crown  to 
slaughter  and  exterminate) ;  but  in  the 
end  the  Maokenzies  seem  always  to  have 
been  successful,  and  to  have  sat  securely 
in  their  "pride  of  place." 

The  last  Baron  of  Kintail,  Francis  Lord 
Seaforth,  was,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
said,  "  a  nobleman  of  extraordinary  tal- 
ents, who  must  have  made  for  himself  a 
lasting  reputation,  had  fiot  his  political  ex- 
ertions been  checked  by  painful  natural 
infirmities."  Though  deaf  from  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  though  laboring  also  un- 
der a  partial  impediment  of  speech,  he 
held  high  and  important  appointments, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  intellectual 
activity  and  attainments.  He  represented 
Ross-shire  in  Parliament,  and  was  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county ;  he  raised  and 
commanded  a  regiment ;  he  was  for  up- 
wards of  five  years  Governor  of  Barba- 


does ;  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  ques- 
tions of  art  and  science,  especially  natural 
history,  and  he  kept  up  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence. His  case  seems  to  contra- 
dict the  opinion  held  by  Kitto  and  others, 
that  in  all  that  relates  to  the  culture  of  the 
mind,  and  the  cheerful  exercise  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  the  blind  have  the  advantage 
of  the  deaf.  The  loss  of  the  ear,  that 
"  vestibule  of  the  soul,"  was  to  him  com- 
pensated by  gifts  and  endowments  rarely 
united  in  the  same  individual.  One  in- 
stance of  the  chiefs  liberality  and  love 
of  art  may  be  mentioned.  In  1796  he 
advanced  a  sum  of  £1000  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  to  relieve  him  from  pecuniary 
difiiculties.  Lawrence  was  then  a  young 
man  of  twenty-seven.  His  career  from  a 
boy  upwards  was  one  of  brilliant  success, 
but  he  was  careless  and  generous  as  to 
money  matters,  and  some  speculations  by 
his  father  embarrassed,  and  distressed  the 
young  artist.  In  bis  trouble  he  applied  to 
the  chief  of  Kintail.  "  Will  you,"  he  said, 
in  that  theatrical  style  common  to  Law- 
rence, "  Will  you  be  the  Antonio  to  a  Bas- 
sanio  ?"  He  promised  to  repay  the  £1000 
in  four  years,  but  the  money  was  given  on 
terms  the  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings, 
and  complimentary  to  the  talents  of  the 
artist — ^he  was  to  repay  ;t  with  his  pencil, 
and  the  chief  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait. 
Lord  Seaforth  also  commissioned  from 
West  one  of  those  immense  sheets  of  can- 
vas on  which  the  old  academician  delight- 
ed to  work  in  his  later  years.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  picture  was  the  traditionary 
story  of  the  royal  hunting  in  which  King 
Alexander  the  Third  was  saved  from  the 
assault  of  a  fierce  stag  by  Colin  Fitzger- 
aid — a  wandering  knight  unknown  to  au- 
thentic history.  West  considered  it  one 
of  his  best  productions,  charged  £600  for 
it,  and  was  willing  some  years  afterwards, 
with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  his  works, 
to  purchase  back  the  picture  at  its  original 
cost. 

In  one  instance  Lord  Seaforth  did  not 
evince  artistic  taste.  He  dismantled  Bra- 
han  Castle,  removing  its  castellated  feat- 
ures, and  completely  modernizing  its  gen- 
eral appearance.  The  house,  with  its  large 
modem  additions,  is  a  tall,  massive  pile 
of  building,  the  older  portion  covered  to 
the  roof  with  ivy.  It  occupies  a  com- 
manding site  on  a  bank  midway  between 
the  river  Conon  and  a  range  of  pictur- 
esque rocks.  This  bank  extends  for  miles, 
sloping  in  successive  terraces,  all  richly 
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wooded  or  cnltivated,  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  that  terminates  with  the 
Moray  Firth.  The  place  abounds  in  ex- 
qnisite  walks,  wooded  dells,  and  hollows. 
One  spacious  promenade  extends  on  high 
under  the  gray  rocky  cliffs,  and  another 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where 
the  river  Conon  sweeps  past  in  a  broad 
stream,  shaded  by  rows  of  old  trees  and 
evergreens.  "It  is  a  wild  and  grand 
place,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  and 
we  were  particularly  delighted  with  the 
rock  and  river  walks."  In  front  of  the 
castle,  one  day  in  August,  1725,  was  wit- 
nessed a  melancholy  procession.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  Disarming  Act,  General 
Wade  repaired  to  Brahan  with  a  detach- 
ment of  two  hundred  of  the  regular  troops 
in  order  to  receive  the  arms  and  submis- 
sion of  certain  of  the  Jacobite  chiefs.  "  On 
the  day  appointed,"  he  says,  "  the  several 
clans  and  tribes  assembled  in  the  adja- 
cent villages,  and  marched  in  good  oraer 
through  the  great  avenue  that  leads  to 
the  castle ;  and  one  after  another  laid  down 
their  arms  in  the  court-yard,  in  gi*eat  quiet 
and  decency,  amounting  to  714.  The  so- 
lemnity with  which  this  was  performed 
had  undoubtedly  a  great  influence  over 
the  rest  of  the  Highland  dans."  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  submission 
was  in  a  great  measure  delusive ;  but  it 
must  have  been  a  bitter  pill  for  these 
haughty  chids  to  swallow.  The  solemn 
march  and  surrender  of  the  cherished 
weapons  were  humiliation  enough,  but 
worse  than  all  was  the  presence  of  the 
two  hundred  Hanoverian  soldiers.  "  Lord 
Percy  sees  me  fall." 

Every  old  Highland  family  has  its  store 
of  traditionary  and  romantic  beliefs.  Cen- 
turies ago  a  seer  of  the  Olan  Mackenzie, 
known  as  Kenneth  Oag,  predicted  that 
when  there  should  be  a  deaf  Caberfae,  the 
gift  land  of  the  estate  would  be  sold,  and 
the  male  line  become  extinct.  The  proph- 
ecy was  well  known  in  the  North,  and 
it  was  not,  like  many  similar  vaticinations, 
made  after  the  event.  At  least  three  un- 
impeachable Sassenach  witnesses.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Morritt,  of  Rokeby,  had  all  heard  the 
prediction  when  Lord  Seaforth  had  two 
sons  alive  both  in  good  health.  The  ten- 
antry and  clansmen  were  of  course  strong- 
ly impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  proph- 
ecy, and  when  their  chief  proposed  to 
sell  part  of  Kintail,  they  offered  to  buy 
iu  the  land  for  him  that  it  might  not  pass 


from  the  family.  One  son  was  then  living 
and  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of 
the  succession  expiring ;  but,  in  deference 
to  the  clannish  prejudice  or  affection,  the 
sale  of  any  portion  of  the  estate  was  de- 
ferred for  about  two  years.  The  blow  at 
last  came.  Lord  Seaforth  was  involved  in 
West  India  plantations  which  were  mis- 
managed, and  he  was  forced  to  dispose  of 
part  of  the  ^*  gift-land."  About  the  same 
time  the  last  of  his  four  sons,  a  young  man 
of  talents  and  eloquence  and  then  repre- 
senting his  native  county  in  Parliament^ 
died  suddenly,  and  thus  the  prophecy  of 
Kenneth  Oag  was  fulfilled : 

'*  Of  the  line  of  Fitzgerald  remained  not  a  male 
To  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  Chief  of 
Kintail." 

Lord  Seaforth  himself  died  a  few  months 
afterwards,  in  January,  1815,  and  the  es- 
tates, with  all  their  honors,  and  duties, 
and  embarrassments,  devolved  on  his  eld- 
eat  daughter,  then  a  young  widowed  lady : 

**  And  thou,  gentle  dame,  who  must  boar  to 
thy  grief, 

For  thy  clan  and  thy  country  the  cares  of  a 
chief. 

Whom  brief  rolling  moons,  in  six  changes, 
have  left 

Of  thy  husband,  and  father,  and  brethren 
bereft; 

To  thine  ear  of  affection  how  sad  is  the  hail 

That  salutes  thee  the  heir  of  the  line  of  Kin- 
tail  !"♦ 

The  lady,  however,  had,  as  Scott  ad- 
mitted, "the  spirit  of  a  chieftainess  in 
every  drop  of  her  blood."  When,  in  1805, 

•  Iffary-EliEabetb-Frederioa  Mftckenifo  was  bom 
at  Tamdale,  Roas-thire,  March  St,  17S8.  She 
married  at  Barbadoes,  November  6,  1S04,  Sir  Sam- 
uel Hood,  afterwards  K.B.,  and  Vioe-Aduiral  of 
the  White.  Sir  Samuel  died  at  Madras,  December 
24,  1814.  Lady  Hood  then  returned  to  England, 
and  took  poasettion  of  the  family  estates,  which  bad 
devolved  to  her  by  the  death  of  her  father  without 
male  issue,  January  H^  1816.  She  married  again, 
May  21, 1817,  J.  A.  Stewart,  E?q ,  of  Qlasserton,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Mackenzie,  was  returned  M.P 
for  Ross  shire,  held  office  under  Earl  Grey,  and 
was  suocessiTely  Governor  of  Ceylon,  and  Lord 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Ionian  Island*.  He  died 
September  24,  1843.  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie  died 
at  Braban  Castle,  November  28,  1862,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  family  vault  at  Fortrose  or  Chanonty. 
Her  funeral  was  one  of  the  laigest  ever  witnetied 
in  the  North,  several  thousands  of  persons  being 
present  on  foot,  and  the  number  of  vehicles  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  deceased  lady  Is  »uc- 
oeeded  by  her  son,  Keith-William  StewartMacken- 
zie,  of  Seaforth. 
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she  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  the 
young  and  happy  wife  of  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  her  beauty,  her  varied  accomplish* 
ments,  and  fascinating  conversation,  ren- 
dered her  society  greatly  courted.  The 
world  of  fashion  was  thrown  open  to  her. 
The  young  wife,  however,  was  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  the  society  of  that  time. 
"  I  know,"  she  wrote,  half  demurely  but 
all  earnestly,  *^  how  much  depends  on  my 
first  outset  as  a  married  woman."  She 
did  not,  however,  consider  it  incoropati* 
ble  with  her  matroniy  gravity  and  pru- 
dence to  visit  the  opera;  and  though 
smitten  in  conscience  at  first  by  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  dances  and  dresses, 
she  was  charmed  with  the  singing  of  Mrs. 
BiUington,  and  could  have  listened,  she 
said,  for  days  to  her  heavenly  voice.  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  was  a  Whig.  During  the 
short  administration  of  "  All  the  Talents," 
he  contested  the  representation  of  West- 
minster, and,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
was  successful.  '^  We  carried  the  election 
hollow  as  to  myself,"  he  writes,  **and 
although  they  tagged  Sheridan  to  me, 
we  succeeded  in  that  also ;  but  I  believe 
ministers  are  convinced  that  his  interest 
alone  would  never  have  brought  him  in." 
Among  the  acquaintances  of  Sir  Samuel 
was  the  Princess  of  Wales — the  unfor- 
tunate Caroline.  Lady  Hood  writes  to 
her  mother : 

"  WmpoLE  Street,  Oct.  15, 1805. 
**  I  am  this  moment  returned  from  attending 
the  princess  to  Covent  Garden  Theater.  She 
was  very  gracious  and  pleasant  indeed.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  of  the  party.  She 
did  me  the  honor  of  introducing  me  to  him, 
which  was  a  great  favor,  you  know,  and  pro- 
moted conversation.  When  we  attended  her 
to  her  carriage,  she  shook  hands,  and  desired 
to  see  us  as  soon  as  we  returned,  when  she 
intends  to  visit  us  in  our  new  house.  She  de- 
sired us  to  dine  with  her  the  day  after  in  a 
quiet  way.  We  did  so,  no1)ody  but  ourselves, 
and  very  pleasant  it  was.  She  did  not  dismiss 
us  till  after  midnight,  and  I  had  the  honor  of 
winning  six  shillings  from  her  Boyal  High- 
ness.^^ 

The  coarser  features  of  the  princess's 
character  had  not  then  become  prominent, 
or  we  should  have  had  them  noticed  by 
an  observer  at  once  acute  and  delicate. 

A  favorite  correspondent  at  this  time 
was  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  after- 
wards Duchess -Countess  of  Sutherland. 
She  was  countess  in  her  own  right — ^the 
nineteeDth  head  of  the  family  poeeesaing 


the  earldom.  Her  manners,  as  Byron  i-e 
marked,  were  truly  princeasly.  She  had 
traveled  far  and  seen  much,  and  had  a 
taste  for  music  and  art.  Her  letters  are 
generally  short  sensible  notes,  more  hur- 
ried and  careless,  perhaps,  because  the 
writer  could  always  command  franks. 
Here  is  an  extract : 

"  The  balls  are  to  me  excessively  tiresome ; 
indeed  I  have  never  been  able  to  bear  the  tore 
of  them  since  I  left  off  dancing  years  ago ; 
and  I  think  the  best  part  of  London  is  late  in 
the  year,  in  a  smaller  sort  of  society,  which 
one  sometimes  finds  when  there  are  fewer  peo- 
ple. I  have  been  to-night  at  Yauxhall,  which 
is  the  prettiest  thing  possible  to  see  once  or 
twice.  .  .  .  This  beautiful  moonlight  night 
turns  everybody's  head,  and  makes  them 
romantic.  I  regret  much  being  so  far  from 
Tunbridge,  and  not  having  a  husband  belong- 
ing to  the  Barouche  Club,  and  not  heing  able 
to  see  Penshurst  alon^  with  you.  Walter 
Scott  must  have  been  highly  pleased  with  see- 
ing it  in  such  good  companv.  Lord  Stafford 
says  he  hopes  it  will  set  him  to  write  something 
of  a  more  southern  nature  than  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  of  our  northern  clans  and  tneir 
squabbles,  which  sometimes  become  a  little 
tiresome  to  the  English  ear.  I  like  the  Border 
stories,  I  own,  better  than  the  very  Highland 
ones  of  Macleans  and  Macdonalds,  which 
never  co  beyond  their  own  hills,  and  I  like 
the  hills  themselves  better  than  the  traditions 
of  a  Maclean  kicking  a  Macdonald  down  one 
of  them,  or  vice  vena,  I  do  not,  however,  mean 
to  say,  that  when  you  come  to  stories  of  the 
Thanes  of  Ross,  Su&erland,  etc.,  they  are  not 
really  interesting;  but  it  is  the  endless  tradi- 
tions of  the  Western  Highlands  to  which 
I  object  in  detail.  However,  Walter  Scott 
throws  so  great  a  charm  over  what  he  writes, 
that  he  may  take  any  subject  he  pleases." 

This  was  abundantly  verified  by  the 
publication  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake^  and 
subsequently  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  In 
the  latter  the  poet  showed  how  well  and 
powerfully  he  could  deal  with  the  scenery 
and  traditions  of  the  West  Highlands.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  in  both  of  these  great 
metrical  romances  Scott  added  the  at- 
traction arising  from  popular  historical 
names  and  events,  from  the  appearance  on 
the  scene  of  the  gay  and  chiyairons  James 
the  Fourth,  and  from  Robert  Bruce  and 
Bannookbum.  Such  characters  irradiated, 
as  it  were,  local  incidents  and  descriptions, 
imparting  to  the  whole  a  national  interest. 

Kegarding  a  conspicuous  character  in 
the  West  Highlands,  the  supposed  original 
of  Scott's  chieftain,  Fergus  Maolvor,  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart  relates  an  amusing  anecdote 
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told  her,  she  says,  by  Lord  Montagu,  and 
which,  in  a  comedy,  would  certainly  be 
called  outri  : 

"  Macdonell,  of  Glengarry,  came  with  a  great 
staring  lad  of  fourteen  to  enter  him  at  Eton. 
The  poor  boy,  almost  of  a  man's  size,  being 
lamentably  deficient  in  grammar  and  prosody, 
and  pronouncing  Latin  d  VEeoaaise,  was  placed 
in  the  third  form  with  children  of  ten  years  old. 
Meanwhile,  the  father  desired  to  speak  with 
Dr.  Kcate  himself,  and  the  Doctor  left  his  din- 
ner to  receire  the  laird's  commands.  These 
were  to  obserre  a  point  of  great  importance, 
namely,  that  his  son  should  be  entered  in  the 
books  Macdonell,  and  not  Macdonald.  *Sir/ 
said  he,  ^Macdonell  wa^  the  true  ancient  name 
from  time  immemorial.  It  had  always  been 
Macdonell  till  the  invasion  of  the  Romans ;  then 
they  corrupted  it  into  Macdonaldas^  but  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  termination.' 
The  little  Doctor  did  nothing  but  bow  and  as- 
sent to  the  formidable  chieftain ;  but  in  repeat- 
ing it,  he  said :  '  I  could  have  told  him,  if  I 
durst,  that  Macdonelliu  was  much  better  Latin 
than  Macdoiialdui^  and  thus  have  exculpated 
the  Romans  altogether.' " 

Glengarry,  like  Don  Quixote,  was  bom 
at  least  a  century  and  a  half  too  late. 

Sir  Samuel  Hood  had  gone  to  the  East 
Indies  as  the  naval  commander  in-chief.  Ex- 
traordinary attentions  were  paid  to  Lady 
Hood  by  the  native  princes,  and  some  of 
her  progresses  through  India  were  marked 
by  a  sort  of  regal  splendor.  In  1812  she 
made  a  journey  in  her  palanquin  from  Ma- 
dras to  Seringapatam  and  Mysore,  and 
traditions  of  her  beauty,  her  high  spirit, 
and  love  of  field-sports,  still  linger  among 
the  people.  Of  these  progresses  Lady 
Hood  kept  journals,  but  their  interest  has 
been  superseded  by  the  accounts  of  later 
travelers,  and  by  the  vast  changes  in 
India. 

While. the  great  lady  from  the  West 
was  thus  gratifying  her  enlightened  curi- 
osity, and  receiving  homage  in  India,  her 
friends  at  home  were  assiduous  in  ac- 
quainting her  with  English  ocourrenoes  and 
gossip.  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  authoress 
of  the  fine  Scottish  ballad,  Auld  Hobin 
Oray^  was  one  of  those  friendly  and  ac- 
complished correspondents  whose  genial 
epistles  were  welcomed  at  Madras.  She 
was  of  the  family  of  the  Lindsays,  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarras ;  and 
having  removed  to  England,  where  her 
■isters,  Lady  Fordyoe  and  Lady  Hard- 
wioke,  were  settled,  she  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Barnard,  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  who  waa  some  time  secretary 


to  Lord  Macartney  at  the  Gape.  Lady 
Anne  was  now  a  widow — ^her  husband 
died  in  1807 ;  she  was  lively,  good  humor- 
ed, and  observant,  noted  for  her  active 
kindness,  and  delighting  the  higher  circles 
in  which  she  moved  by  her  conversational 
talents  and  gayety,  which  the  weight  of 
seventy  years  scarcely  diminished.  The 
fact  of  her  authorship,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  popularity  of  her  song,  she 
concealed  till  she  was  on  the  ver^e  of  the 
grave,  when  she  avowed  it  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  When  Lady  Hood  was 
at  Portsmouth,  on  the  eve  of  her  depart- 
ure for  India,  Lady  Anne  sent  her  an  af- 
fectionate farewell : 

"  When  far  away,  remember  if  there  is  any 
thing  I  can  do  for  you,  command  me  freely ; 
your  order  will  be  accompanied  by  a  letter,  and 
that  will  be  something  gained.  Pray  do  not 
exceed  your  three  years.  Sir  Samuel  knows 
well  that  the  full  extent  of  human  good  humor 
is  but  three  years.  After  a  great  man  has  been 
anywhere,  those  who  were  r^oioed  to  have  him, 
and  who  looked  on  him  as  a  godsend,  long  to 
see  his  back,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  effect 
more  points  with  his  successor ;  and  if  he  does 
not  go  quite  so  soon  as  they  calculated  on,  they 
become  provoked  with  him." 

There  is  something  of  native  shrewd- 
ness, as  well  as  courtly  experience,  in  this 
estimate  of  human  nature.  Lady  Anne, 
like  most  of  the  ladies  of  her  acquamtanoe, 
dabbled  a  little  in  politics,  and  she  pre- 
dicted truly  ^February  4th,  1812]  that 
when  the  restrictions  on  the  Prinoe  Regent 
were  removed,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
change  in  the  ministry  : 

"The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  are  met 
to  wrangle,  and  look  forward  with  hope  and  fear 
to  the  momentous  day,  the  18th  of  February, 
when  the  prince  is  to  be  taken  out  of  his  go- 
cart  to  walk  alone.  What  he  is  to  do  no  one 
knows,  and  I  fully  believe  he  himself  does  not 
know ;  for  he  is  not  in  a  state  of  body  or  mind 
fitted  to  make  decisions.  I  should  think,  as 
the  H.  family,  who  live  almost  exclusively  with 
him,  and  have  alone  the  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending or  suggesting,  are  with  the  present 
administration,  that  he  will  continue  them  all  in, 
a  very  few  excepted." 

A  more  general  letter  of  gossip  may  be 
quoted : 


"Beaufort,  Bath,  Nov.  121h,  1818. 
"Last  winter  London  was  supnosod  to  be 
later  in  its  hours,  and  more  expensive  in  all  its 
ways,  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  before.  * 
The  parties  and  balls  began  late;  they  want  on 
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unnmittiDgly  when  they  did  begin;  and  it  is 
the  fashion  now  to  have  a  side-board  corercd 
with  all  manner  of  ices,  fruits,  wines,  cakes,  and 
even  cold  meat  This,  I  should  have  imagined, 
would  have  made  them  less  frequent,  but  no 
'such  thing.  The  regent,  in  spite  of  his  great- 
ness, goes  about  wherever  he  is  asked ;  and  the 
quantity  of  royal  dukes  is  voluminous.  It  has 
been  supposed,  in  the  course  of  this  last  year, 
that  a  certain  royal  heart  is  not  quite  so  much 
devoted  as  it  has  been  to  a  handsome  marchion- 
ess; but  as  we  see  no  new  person  on  the 
ground  sharing  the  attentions,  we  can  only  con* 
jecture  about  this :  all  the  charms  there  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  The  Princess  Charlotte 
is  a  lively,  good-looking  girl,  and  seems  to  long 
much  for  an  establishment  of  her  own,  but  that, 
I  hear,  is  not  likely  to  be  granted  to  her  yet 
I  was  at  one  ball  he  (the  regent)  gave  at  Carl- 
ton House — the  most  splendid  thing  that  could 
be  seen.  I  went  in  the  full  glory  of  finery,  and 
looked  like  nothing  but  a  mad  old  ostrich! 
However,  the  fashion  of  the  times  must  an- 
swer for  this,  not  me.  The  regent  having  ap- 
pointed my  cousin,  Colonel  Barnard,  to  be  his 
aide-de-camp,  and  done  me  the  honor  of  letting 
me  know  that  my  strong  recommendation  had 
much  aided  the  coloneVs  own  meritorious  ser* 
vices,  I  went  to  say  *  Thank  you,*  in  all  the  jew- 
els that  my  friends  chose  to  bedizen  me  with, 
together  with  twenty-two  high,  white  ostrich 
feathers,  and  a  white  satin  gown,  all  embroid- 
ered with  silver !  In  short,  I  was  most  splen- 
did, and,  of  eoune,  very  well  received.  The 
whole  of  the  female  part  of  the  company  were 
loaded  with  feathers  and  jewels.  Oli,  how 
sleepy  and  tired  I  was!  .  .  . 

**  You  naturally  say,  *  Where  are  you  f  At 
the  house  of  Sir  James  Burges,  to  whom  my 
sister  Margaret  was  married  a  year  and  a  hidf 
ago.  It  was  late  in  life  for  her  to  change  her 
state,  but  as  she  bad  known  him  for  forty  years 
he  could  not  be  called  a  new  acquaintance ;  and 
as  she  is  fond  of  a  large  and  jolly  society  of 
young  people,  he  has  miuie  her  at  once  mother 
to  seven  eood-bumored  men  and  women,  who 
are  all  satisfied  with  her,  and  with  whom  she  is 
happy.  Since  her  marriage,  a  dozen  of  old 
couples  have  led  off  in  the  hymeneal  dance, 
which  seems  to  be  the  fiuihion  at  present ;  but 
not  for  chickens — for  the  old  hens  and  game- 
cocks. Witness  the  old  Marchioness  of  Clanri- 
carde  and  Sir  Joseph  York^,  Lady  Sligo  and  Sir 
William  Scott,  etc  .  .  . 

*'  It  is  said  there  is  to  be  no  opera  this  sea- 
son ;  so  much  the  better ;  the  fine  ladies  will 
have  money  in  their  pockets.  Waltzing,  which 
was  begun  to  be  in  fashion  when  you  left  us, 
gains  ground.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  dance 
fiital  to  the  interests  of  husbands,  but  there  have 
not  been  any  divorces  in  consequence  of  it,  that 
I  have  heard  o£  .  .  .  I  will  now  close,  for  I  hear 
the  word  dinner.  This  is  a  letter  of  chatter^ 
but  not  the  worse  for  that  to  a  firiend  far  away. 
God  bless  you,  you  pretty  good  creature ! 

''Tours,    Aknb  Babnabd." 


A  letter  from  Miss  Berry,  the  eldest  of 
the  dual  sisterhood  at  Little  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  the  friend  of  Horace  Walpole, 
has  the  pleasant  flavor  of  antiquated  liter- 
ary gossip : 

"  Grove,  Bath,  Dec.  30th,  1811. 
"  Of  chit-chat,  Miss  Long's  immediate  mar- 
riage with  young  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  is  the 
great  subject.  A  friend  of  mine,  connected 
with  RundelPs  house,  writes  me :  *  Her  dia- 
monds, which  they  are  preparing,  are  much 
more  splendid  and  magnificent  than  ever  were 
furnished  to  a  subject*  To  what  a  height  are 
the  Wellesleys  rearing  their  heads,  and  decolla- 
tion is  out  of  fashion  nowadays !  ...  In 
Herefordshire  I  passed  three  weeks,  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend,  with  Mrs.  Apreece, 
and  as  you  know  her,  you  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  three  weeks  in  her  society.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  were  sent  me  (Vom  town.  But  I 
have  not  a  guess  at  their  author.  It  may  be  as 
well  Sir  Harry  Englefield  himself  as  any  other 
wit,  notwithstanding  the  sneer  at  his  Catholi- 
cism. I  hope  your  ladyship  may  be  pleased 
with  them.  I  think  they  are  good,  especially 
the  first  stanza,  which  seems  to  me  quite  happy ; 
but  after  this  estimate  of  their  merit,  it  would 
not  do  for  me  to  be  in  the  same  page,  and  I 
shall  therefore  turn  over  a  new  leaf 

*  Have  you  seen  the  famed  Bas-bleu, 

The  gentle  dame,  Apreece, 
Who  at  a  glance  shot  through  and  through 
The  Soots  Review, 

And  changed  Its  swans  to  geese  ? 
Piajfair  forgot  his  mathematics, 
Astronomy,  and  hydrostatics ; 
And  in  her  presence  often  swore 
He  knew  not  two  and  two  made  four ! 

*  To  the  Institution  then  abe  came. 

And  set  her  cap  at  little  Davy ; 
He  in  an  instant  caught  the  flame, 

Before  Sir  Harry  said  an  ^t;«  ; 
Then^  quick  as  turmeric  or  litmus  paper 
An  acid  takes,  hegun  to  vapor ; 
And,  fast  as  sparks  of  fire  and  tinder. 
Was  burned,  poor  fellow,  to  a  cinder.* 

*'  I  am  anxious  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  in 
India,  and  I  shall  long  to  know  how  you  like 
that  country,  so  different  fix>m  Europe  in 
many  respects,  and  in  few  for  the  better. 
Ladies  are  in  high  estimation  there,  but 
your  ladyship,  who  was  the  admiration  of 
London,  will  little  value  attentions  at  Madras 
or  Bombay.  You  will,  however,  prize  the  con- 
versation of  such  men  as  my  fHends  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  Sir  Samuel  Auebmuty.  How 
I  wish  the  latter  had  deferred  his  conquest  of 
Batavia  till  your  admiral  might  have  shared  in 
the  spoils  I  The  former,  I  fear  for  your  sake, 
and  rejoice  for  my  own,  is  soon  returning  home. 
Of  myself  I  will  only  say  (and  that  bc«aase  I 
flatter  myself  it  will  be  gratifying  to  your  lady- 
ship) that  I  am  really  quite  well,  and  had  I  not, 
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as  I  fortunately  haye,  the  feeling  of  health,  I 
should  soon  be  talked  mto  it,  so  daily  am  I 
complimented  on  my  good  looks  I  pray 
heaven  your  ladyship's  may  continue,  and  that 
I  may  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  return  in 
spirits,  health,  and  riches  to  your  friends  and 
country.  I  need  not  add  how  much  this  would 
delight  your  obliged  and  faithful         M.  B." 

This  rumored  alliance  of  Davy  with  the 
rich  widow  (which  actually  took  place 
next  year,  wlien  the  philosopher  was  also 
knighted)  seems  to  have  astonished  the 
world  of  fashion  and  art.  Mrs.  Apreece 
was  believed  to  be  too  ambitions  and  arti- 
ficial to  marry  for  mi7id  only.  She  did 
not  mean,  it  was  said,  to  make  so  unequal 
a  match,  till  her  long  flirtations  accustom- 
ed her  to  it.  Sydney  Smith  called  it  a 
new  chemical  salt — DavUe  of  Apreece — 
though  he  admitted  that  this  was  a  bad 
joke.  The  courtship  is  humorously  allud- 
ed to  in  another  excellent  letter,  which  we 
must  quote.  Lady  Hood  had  transmitted 
a  fisirewell  note  and  the  present  of  a  book 
— Mimoirea  de  la  Heine  Marguerite — to 
her  friend  Mr.  Monitt,  of  Rokeby,  who 
replied  by  a  long  and  affectionate  letter, 
containing  some  amusing  details,  criticism, 
and  information,  tinged  with  a  cynical 
spirit  or  coloring  worthy  of  Matthew 
Bramble : 

"  (1812.) — I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  in 
India  a  great  deal  to  amuse,  and  a  good  deal 
to  interest,  a  mind  so  active  and  so  cultivated 
as  yours ;  and  should  you  ever  feel  disposed  to 
communicate  the  result  of  your  Asiatic  re- 
searches to  two  immovable  Europeans,  whose 
annual  migrations  from  Yorkshire  to  London 
constitute  the  whole  of  their  travels,  pray  be- 
stow it  on  one  of  us,  and  you  shall  hear  in  re- 
turn that  we  live  and  are  grateful.*  A  recueil 
of  Indian  ghost  stories  is  a  desideratum  in 
Western  literature,  though,  as  Indian  souls 
migrate  from  one  living  being  to  another,  they 
have  not  time  to  make  visits  to  their  fiiends 
like  the  spirits  of  departed  Gaels.  ^  I  rely  on 
your  aseal  m  the  cause  of  the  seers  for  settling 
this  disputable  point    .    .    . 

**  London  just  now  is  overwhelmed  with 
politics,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  amuse  you 
as  little  as  they  have  done  me.  When  there 
is  time  for  tittle-tattle,  I  think  the  most  gen- 
eral subject  is  the  announced  and  approaching 
union  of  Mr.  Davy  and  Mrs.  Apreece,  an  event 
which  I  contemplate  as  the  triumph  of  English 
philosophical  coartabip  over  the  cautious  ad- 
vances of  the  Edinburgh  Professors.  Poor 
Playfair  will  be  in  despaur  when  he  finds  that 
the  heart  which  he  failed  to  conquer  was  not 
impreti;nable;  but  what  can  resist  galvanic 
battenes  and  the  persuasive  ^wers  of  oxygen 
gas  T  8uch  are  the  most  promment  philosophi* 


cal  transactions  of  the  yearof  ^pice  1813.  Gcll 
is  gone  on  amission  from  the  Dilettanti  Society 
to  Asia  Minor  with  two  cood  draughtsmen, 
and  we  expect  much  fruit  from  his  labors.  He 
was  last  heard  of  from  Malta,  whence  he  sail- 
ed for  Smyrna.  There  are  ruins  innumerable  * 
on  the  south  coast  and  in  the  north-east  prov- 
inces of  Asia  which  are  veiy  little  known,  and 
of  all  these  we  are  to  have  fac-similes  in  views, 
architectural  drawings,  maps,  plans,  etc.  What 
an  antiquarian  panulise  in  prospect  for  the 
elect !  Walter  Scott  has  again  sounded  the 
trumpet,  and  announced  another  poem,  which 
is  to  come  out  next  year.  In  the  meantime 
the  booksellers  here  tell  me  he  has  sold  his 
unborn  progeny  for  £8000,  of  which  £1500  is 
to  paid  m  May  next,  and<the  other  half  when- 
ever he  publishes.  He  is  not  doomed,  at  least, 
to  meditate  a  thankless  Muse,  and  I  most  sin- 
cerely hope  his  fame  will  keep  pace  with  his 
profit.  He  has  bought  a  farm  at  Abbotsford, 
near  Melrose,  is  building  a  cottage,  and  sowing 
acorns ;  and  he  tells  me  he  never  was  so  happy 
in  his  life  as  in  having  a  place  of  his  own  to 
create.  In  this  Caledonian  Eden  he  labors  all 
day  with  his  own  hands,  though  since  the 
fall  he  and  his  wife  will  not  find  many  luxu^ 
riant  branches  to  prune  in  Ettrick  Forest.  I 
sent  him  a  bushel  of  Yorkshire  acorns,  which, 
except  docks  and  thistles,  are,  I  believe,  likely 
to  be  in  three  years  the  largest  vegetables  upon 
the  domain.  The  new  poem  is  to  pay  for  all 
these  luxuries ;  and  should  it  be  ranked  with 
the  tliree  he  has  already  published,  he  will 
have  a  good  right  to  enjoy  them. 

*^  Mrs.  3Iorritt  has  been  at  a  most  amusing 
scene  at  Mrs.  Stanhope^s,  where  a  large  party 
invited  to  a  dance  were  promised  amusement 
from  a  very  fashionable  set  of  waltzers,  who 
came  uninvited  to  perform,  shut  themselves  up 
in  Mrs.  S.^s  dressing-room,  and  continued  dano* 
ing  by  themselves  to  the  only  music  there 
was  provided,  and  left  the  dame  of  the  man- 
sion and  the  rest  of  the  worid  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  best  manner  they  could.  If  this 
had  happened  in  St,  Giles  it  would  have  been 
thought  ill-breeding.  I  hope  these  European 
graces  have  not  yet  crossed  the  Pacific.  Here 
we  are  likely  to  improve  more  and  more.  Lord 
B.  has  just  announced  his  marriage  with  the 
fair  daughter  of  a  washerwoman  in  Mount- 
street,  whose  cruelty,  I  believe,  by  no  means 
compelled  his  lordship  to  this  very  decisive 
measure.  The  Marquis  of  W.,  seized  with  a 
noble  emulation,  has  proposed,  it  is  said,  to 
the  sister  of  the  new  peeress,  who  is  of  an 
equally  kind  and  liberal  disposition.  How 
the  ^host  of  Catherine  Swinford  must  rejoice 
in  this  second  contamination  of  the  blood  of 
Plantagenet.  Surely  this  is  the  c(mibU  in  the 
history  of  mtsalliancei.    •    .    . 

"  AU  the  world  here  are  (merveillei  with  a 
new  poem  of  Lord  Byron^s :  the  fashionable 
world  because  he  is  a  lord,  and  the  bluo- 
stockiiu^  world  because  he  is  a  poet  It  is 
called  tm  Pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold^  and 
combines  a  description  of  a  young  nobleman, 
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evidently  drawn  for  himself,  and  an  account  of 
his  own  tour  through  Spain  and  Greece,  which 
he  says  is  to  be  continued.  It  is  written  in 
Bpenscr^s  stanza,  and  with  great  spirit  and 
force  of  poetry.  Of  his  hero's  character  he 
lets  you  know  that  he  is  a  rake,  a  misanthrope, 
a  cynic,  and  an  unbeliever ;  of  his  tour,  that 
he  saw  all  descriptions  of  people  and  scenery 
without  ever  being  made  happy  by  either. 
The  finest  stanzas  m  the  book  inculcate  the 
comfortable  doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
future  state.  He  celebrates  a  lady  under  the 
name  of  Florence,  who  I  understood  to  be  no 
other  than  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  and  bewails 
the  loss  of  another  by  the  name  of  Thyrza, 
who,  he  says  with  great  justice,  had  done 
what  others  shrunk  from,  because  she  certainly 
was  introduced  by  him  in  man's  clothes  to 
several  of  his  unconscious  friends  in  England 
under  the  name  of  Mr,  Byron,  The  feminine 
appellation  of  this  amazon  is  not  known  to 
fame.*  With  all  this  you  can  not  imagine  a  more 
beautiful  strain  of  poetry  than  he  has  clothed 
his  story  with.  He  has  attacked  Lord  Elgin 
with  fury  for  dismantling  Athens,  and  nobody 
feels  much  for  Lord  E. ;  but  how  he  contrives 
to  pour  ou(  th^  vials  of  his  wrath  with  im- 
punity is  singular  enough,  as  few  men  have 
gone  so  far  as  Lord  Byron,  without  at  least  a 
ozen  challenges  and  half-a-dozen  actual  com- 
bats. Perhaps  the  reputation  he  labors  under 
of  being  able  to  hit  a  half-crown  at  twelve 
paces  may  be  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
so  creditable  to  the  forbearance  of  this  martial 
age.  His  old  opponents,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, are  retiring  from  the  field.  Brougham 
and  Homer  are  swallowed  up  in  politics,  Syd- 
ney Smith  battening  on  the  good  things  of 
Foston,  and  Jefirey  himself  too  much  occupied 
with  Scotch  pleadings  to  anatomize  authors 
any  longer.  Poets  unborn  will  now  come 
forth  in  security,  and  unless  they  leave  a  legacy 
to  Lord  Byron  in  their  next  number,  Childe 
ffarold  will  escape  their  abuse,  and  the  world 
will  not  be  amused  with  a  supplement  to  the 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Eeoiewers, 

"  J.  B.  B.  Morbitt;' 

Of  court  gossip  we  have  abundance, 
some  of  it  pungent  enough.  The  reputa- 
tion of  George  the  Fourth  has  been  so 
shattered  of  late  years,  that  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  pour  in  some  additional  small 
shot: 

"(1813.) — There  was  a  most  extraordinary 
dinner  given  at  Carlton  House,  of  which  every 

Serson  has  some  curious  story  to  telL     The 
ost,  that  he  might  distinguish  himself  on  the 
oocasion,  began  qy  drinking  two  large  tumblers 

*  Mr.  If orritt  is  correct  in  his  informadon  as  to 
"Florence,"  but  '*  Thyrza  *'  was  an  imaginary  hero- 
iae.  There  was,  howcTer,  some  fouodation  for  the 
scandal  us  to  ihe  nameless  amazon. — See  Moor^a 
Lift  of  Byron,  under  date  of  1808. 
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of  a  liquor  stronger  than  brandy ;  and  thus  pro- 
pared,  he  entered  on  a  conversation,  or  rather 
such  a  torrent  of  abuse  of  individuals,  both  ab- 
sent and  present,  (some  of  whom  gave  him  quite 
as  good  as  he  brought,)  that  at  last  his  daugh- 
ter, not  much  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  burst 
out  a-crying  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  The 
two  Gr.'s,  he  said,  were  d— d  rogues  and  scoun- 
drels for  throwing  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
still  greater  rogues  and  scoundrels  whom  he 
now  had  to  deal  with ;  but  he  thanked  God  he 
depended  on  nobody  but  himself  I  The  Piin- 
cess  Charlotte^s  politics  are  more  violent  than 
ever ;  and  the  other  night  she  nearly  tumbled 
out  of  her  opera-box  in  her  great  zeal  to  kiss  her 
hand  to  Lord  Grey.  F.  P.*' 

"(1813.)--You  will  see  that  the  Duchess  of 
Leeds  has  succeeded  Lady  de  Clifford,  who  re- 
signed, they  say,  for  this  reason :  The  Princess 
was  playing  at  vingt-un  at  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge's ;  she  was  asked  whether  she  chose  a 
card,  and  what  card ;  she  replied :   '  She  was 
happy  to  declare  she  had  no  predilections ' — 
the  famous  phrase, ^you  know,  in  the  Regent's' 
letter,  and  in  the  parody.*    The  Duke  of  Cam-  •. 
bridge  called  her  saucy,  and  told  her  he  should 
get  a  rod.     *  Then  it  must  be  for  }  ourself.'  she . 
said  ;  *  pray  look  at  home.*     For  this  Lady  de 
i^lifibrd  lectured  her,  and  they  quarreled.** 

Another  letter  says  the  princess  gave 
Lady  de  Clifford  a  box  on  the  ear !  The 
writer  states  that  the  Regent  addressed 
the  following  distich  to  the  ''Staiira  of 
the  moment :" 

**  Jo  n*aime  pas  ces  grands  yeux  noirs. 
Qui  disent  fidrement,  '  I  make  war.* 
Mai^J'aime  ces  yeux  languissants  e^  bleu, 
Qui  disent  tout  doucement,  *  1  love  you.*  ** 

A  courtship  and  marriage  in  the  royal 
family  may  serve  as  companion  pictures : 

*^You  have,  of  course,  heard  of  the  great 
feats  which  his  Flighness  of  Clarence  has 
achieved  ayprit  des  damea.  First,  he  proposed 
to  Miss  Long,  and  I  think  he  took  a  new  and 
singular  method  to  recommend  himseIC  Hav- 
ing painted  to  her  imagination;  all  ihe  felicity 
she  was  likely  to  enjoy  as  his  wife»  he  finished 
by  8a\ing:  *I  understand,  ma*am,  \oa  have  a 
had  temper ;  now,  ma'am,  that  would  be  an  ob- 
jection to  many  people,  but  with  me  it  is  none 
at  all— quite  the  contrary.    In  short,  ma*am,  it 

A : 

*  la  the  letter  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  February  13th,  1818,  the  Regent  is 
made  to  say :  **  I  hav«d  no  predilections  to  indulge." 
Moore,  in  his  witty  parody,  repeals  the  pkir.<0e : 

**  I  am  proud  to  dedan  I  ]!»▼•  no  iirodttactloiift.** 

In  this  parody  Moore  has  a  very  haocy  couplet,  in 
wbiuh  the  Regent,  alluding  to  his  father  sata : 

**  A  strait  walctcoat  on  htm,  and  restrlcUonf  onaa^ 
A  more  Umtttd  monarchj  coold  not  well  0«," 
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shall  be  no  further  trouble  to  you,  for  I  will  un- 
dertake to  manage  it  for  jou.  Mrs.  Jordaii, 
ma^am,  had  the  worst  temper,  but  I  managed  it 
for  her  for  twelve  years,  and  she  had  no  trouble 
with  it  at  all'    In  spite  of  this  temptation,  the 

Soung  lady  resolutely  declined  his  proffered 
and,  and  so  he  went  home  and  penned  an 
epistle  to  Miss  M. ;  there,  however,  he  met  with 
the  like  success,  and  it  is  said  he  afterwards 
tried  Miss  B.,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  I 
think  the  story  of  Miss  Long  not  bad.    F.  B." 

"  (1818.) — Have  you  heard  that  at  the  Hom- 
burg  wedding  the  bridegroom  at  first  only  nod- 
ded assent  to  the  questions  which  were  asked 
him  ?  Being  desired  to  express  his  serene  will 
more  explicitly,  he  bellowed  out  'I  villy,' 
which  burst  disconcerted  the  poor  archbishop 
80  much,  that  in  his  turn,  when  he  addressed 
the  princess,  he  asked  her  whether  she  would 
take  this  woman  for  her  wedded  husband,  at 
which  her  Royal  Highness  paused.  The  happy 
couple  then  set  out  for  Windsor,  and  proceeded 
joyously  as  far  as  Hammersmith,  when  the 
bridegroom  was  so  sick  with  riding  in  a  dose 
carriage  that  he  got  out,  mounted  the  dickey, 
though  it  was  raining  torrents,  and  havinz  got 
his  pipe  (which  is  his  comfort  on  all  occasions) 
proceeded  most  prosperously.  £.  G." 

Lady  Anne  Hamilton  adds  some  choice 
touches : 

**  Prince  JSome-hug  is  married.  All  the  min- 
isters of  Europe  tried  to  get  him  into  a  bath, 
but  tried  in  vain.  After  an  bourns  consultation 
they  did  prevail  with  him  to  wash  his  feet ; 
but  to  wear,  buy,  or  possess  a  pair  of  stockings 
was  quite  beyond  their  art  He  said  it  was 
very  well  for  us  to  wear  stockings  to  encourage 
our  manufactories,  but  he  had  not  the  same 
reason ;  he  had  never  done  it,  and  never  would ; 
his  boots  were  quite  enough  for  him.  The 
princess  says  she  loves  him  of  all  things  I  Love 
IS  blind,  and  is,  I  suppose,  equally  deficient  of 
all  other  senses.'^ 

The  advent  of  Lord  Byron  in  London 
society  was  an  event  of  supreme  interest 
in  the  fashionable  circles.  "  I  hear  of  no 
new  books  worth  reading/'  writes  the 
Marchioness  of  Stafiford,  ^^  except  Lord 
Byron's  poem ;  it  has  made  a  great  sensar 
tion,  and  occasioned  much  fuss  about  him 
by  the  ladies,  at  vohom  lie  appears  to  laugh 
in  his  sleeve.^  A  true  and  shrewd  re- 
mark. Lady  Keith  (Johnson's  Queent/) 
aays: 

'*  Lord  Byron  is  the  person  now  that  all  the 
ladies  are  setting  their  caps  at,  and  are  in 
anxious  hopes  of  a  nod  or  a  smile,  which  are 

*  In  a  Bimilar  strain  Hr.  W.  FremaDtle  writes  to 
the  Marquis  of  BuddDgham.    See  the  Bm^ifigham 


not  easily  ol^tiuned  from  him,  and  therefore, 
I  suppose,  are  so  hishly  valued.  I  never  see 
him  s^k  to  anjr  unmixed  lady  but  Miss  M., 
who,  you  know,  is  quite  a  distinct  person.^* 

An  accomplished  correspondent  writes : 

'*  There  is  less  of  novelty  than  usual  in  Lon- 
don this  year.  Waltzing  is  quite  at  an  end ; 
and  when  one  has  seen  and  talked  over  Lord 
Byron  and  the  new  Spanish  ambassador,  one 
has  nothing  to  do  but  the  regular*  routine. 
Lord  Byron,  whose  very  beautiml  poem  will, 
of  course,  be  sent  to  you,  is  just  now  the  rage. 
He  is  a  little,  sickly,  wan,  cross,  lame  youth, 
who  is,  however,  reckoned  (and  not  without 
reason)  handsome ;  by  some,  indeed,  quite 
killing.  He  bears  on  his  face  all  the  expres- 
sion of  every  bad  quality  belonging  to  Ohilde 
Harold.  They  say  he  is  very  agreeable,  very 
lively,  very  wicked — in  short,  he  is  la  eoque* 
luche  da  dame»  ;  and  (as  Mr.  Rogers  the  poet 
told  mamma,  he  knew  J¥om  experience  to  be 
too  true)  that  distinction  of  being  their  favor- 
ite is  a  most  transient  gratification.'' 

The  greatest  of  all  Byron's  cotempo- 
raries,  Scott,  joined  in  this  chorus  of  ad- 
mirers and  critics : 

"(1813.)— By  your  letter  of  the  10th  Jan- 
uary, my  dear  Lady  Hood,  I  regret  to  perceive 
that  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  RoJcehy^ 
packed  an(l  sent  from  the  India  House,  with 
one  for  my  brother-in-law,  Carpenter.  I  send 
another,  which  I  shall  recommend  to  the  care 
of  my  friend  Croker,  at  the  Admiralty ;  and  I 
will  endeavor  to  obtain  a  few  pages  of  an  un- 
published volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register^  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  Leyden's 
earlier  life.  How  much  do  I  regret  your  not 
meeting  him  I  Ton  would  have  prized  his 
real  merit  and  goodness  of  heart,  and  excused 
the  eccentricities  which  shocked  those  fine 
dames  who  have  more  nicety  than  taste  or  dis- 
cernment. But  thus  passes  this  weary  world. 
Those  formed  to  associate  most  happily  to- 

§  ether  are  daily  separated  by  fortune  or  by 
eath,  while  persons  totally  unsuited  to  each 
other  are  coupled  up  like  cross-grained  span- 
iels in  the  strong  links  of  external  necessity. 
I  am  very  glad  you  have  found  something  to 
like  in  my  brother-in-law.  I  never  saw  him, 
and  am  truly  happy  to  think  that  we  shall 
like  each  other  when  it  is  our  fortune  to  meet. 
He  is  quite  enchanted  with  your  goodness, 
and  I  approve  of  his  taste  therefore. 

"  You  ask  me,  dear  Lady  Hood,  for  literary 
news.  There  is  not  much  of  any  consequence. 
Lord  Byron,  so  quizzed  of  yore  by  the  Edin» 
lurgh  ieeieto^  has  shone  forth  a  great  lumi- 
nary in  the  poetical  world.  ChUie  Harold^  a 
sort  of  sketch  of  his  travels,  and  rellectionB 
while  enffa^ed  in  them,  has  probably  reached 
Lidia,  fi  IS  a  work  of  great  poetiod  talent, 
but  indicates  a  gloomy  and  rather  misanthropl- 
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cal  torn  of  dispositibn.  Cbilde  Harold  has 
exhausted  the  round  of  all  pleasures,  licensed 
and  unlicensed,  and  wonders  to  feel  the  gob- 
let, which  he  has  drained  even  to  its  luscious 
dregs,  pall  upon  his  taste  when  again  replen- 
ished. And  pretty  nearly  the  same  course  of 
experience  which  made  Solomon  of  old  pro- 
claim that  all  was  vanity,  induces  our  modem 
Epicurean  to  quarrel  with  the  sjstem  of  the 
universe,  and  to  disbelieve  its  being  guided  by 
supreme  benevolence  and  wisdom.  Another 
beautiful  and  eccentric  production  by  the  same 
hand  is  the  Giaour,  a  Turkish  romance.  It  is 
a  poetical  fragment,  obscurely  written,  but 
abounding  with  hi^h  and  spirited  passages. 
The  tale  is  the  intrigue  of  a  Christian  with 
the  favorite  of  a  Moslem.  Hassan  mutders 
his  wife,  and  the  Giaour,  in  revenge,  waylays 
and  kills  Hassan,  and  dies  a  monk,  without 
having  the  good  fortune  to  become  a  penitent 
The  sentiments  of  this  poem  indicate  the  same 
deficiency  of  virtuous  feeling  which  throws 
a  shade  on  Childc  Harold^s  character.  The 
passion,  so  well  and  powerfully  described,  is 
of  an  unworthy  and  bad  kind ;  and  I  shrewd- 
ly  suspect  Lord  Byron  would  be  improved  by 
a  drachm  of  chivalrous  sentiment,  and  a  guan" 
turn  wfficit  of  virtuous  and  disinterested  prin- 
ciple added  to  his  very  extraordinary  powers 
of  intellect  and  expression.  As  he  is,  how- 
ever, he  has  done  deadly,  or  almost  deadly  ex- 
ecution among  the  ladies  of  fashion.  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  despite  having  married  Charles 
[William]  Lamb  iov  pure  love  and  kindnrcss, 
has  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Childe 
Harold,  and  bemg  disobliged  at  something  he 
said  to  her  at  an  evening  party  about  her 
waltzing,  she  snatched  up  a  dessert  knife,  and, 
after  exclaiming  against  the  cruelty  of  man, 
attempted  to  plunge  it  into  her  bosom — ^really 
did  give  herself  a  wound,  and  cut  grievously 
two  fingers  of  Lady  Ossulton,  who  caught  at 
the  instrument  of  destruction  to  prevent  a 
catastrophe.  Very  absurd  all  this,  and  a  proof 
that  the  world  is  not  grown  better  since  your 
ladyship  left  Britain.  W.  Scott." 

This  incident  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamh 
baa  been  related  in  the  recent  Memoirs  of 
Lady  M&rgan^  but  without  the  clearness 
or  correctness  of  the  description  by  Scott, 
or  of  the  following  by  a  lady : 

"(1813.) — ^You  heard,  I  suppose,  of  the 
dreadful  mad  scene  which  terminated  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb's  display  of  eccentricities  at 
Lady  Heathcote's.  Irritated  by  some  obser- 
vation of  Lord  Byron^s  upon  her  waltzing,  she 
darted  up  stairs  with  a  knife  which  she  took 
fit>m  the  supper  table,  and  Lady  Ossulton, 
who  followed,  could  hardly  prevent  her,  at  the 
risk  of  her  own  life,  from  executing  her  design 
of  catting  her  throat.  They  say  she  was  car- 
ried home  in  a  stndt-waistcoat.  I  am  sure, 
po<Hr  thing,  she  ought  to  be  under  re^lar  con- 
ftoemeat,  for  every  one  of  her  aotiona  bean 


the  stamp  of  insanity.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
blame  the  indolent  ^ood-nature  of  Hi,  Lamb, 
who  sits  by  a  passive  spectator  of  conduct 
which,  in  every  way,  dishonors  him.  The 
chief  care  of  all  her  family  seems  to  be  to  keep 
the  knowledge  of  her  eccentricities  from  the 
Dowager  Lady  Spencer,  who  is  very  fond  of 
her,  and  just  enough  aware  of  her  character 
to  be  in  constant  fear  of  some  dreadful  scene. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  the  taste  of  fine 
ladies,  but  certainly  one  would  think  that  both 
Lord  Byron's  appearance  and  avowed  senti- 
ments would  prevent  his  being  a  very  fasci- 
nating object  to  any  woman;  yet,  without  see- 
ing it,  you  can  not  conceive  the  set  that  was 
made  at  him  by  a  great  many,  and  among 
others  by  Miss  M.  E.,  who  would  certainly 
have  consoled  herself  for  all  her  disappoint- 
ments could  she  but  have  dispelled  the  smile 
of  sarcastic  contempt  which  never  leaves  his 
countenance,  and  with  which  alone  he  conde- 
scends to  listen  to  the  advances  of  his  fair  be- 
siegers. C.  P." 

I 

The  marriage  of  Byron  with  Miss  Mil- 
banke,  and  their  separation  'at  the  end  of 
a  year,  gave  the  ladies  their  revenge — ^if 
any  such  feeling  could  have  mingled  with 
the  general  grief  and  surj)ri8e  at  that  ut- 
ter desolation  and  destruction  of  the  poet's 
home  and  household  gods.  In  April,  1 8 1 6« 
Byron's  verses,  "  Fare  -  thee -"Well,"  and 
"  A  Sketch,"  were  published  in  the  news- 
papers, and  immediately  afterwards  print- 
ed as  a  pamphlet,  with  the  title  of  Poema 
by  Lord  Byron  on  his  Domestic  Circum- 
stances. A  copy  of  this  reprint  had  been 
lent  to  Professor  Playfair,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  philosopher's  opinion  of  one  of 
the  poems : 

"  Mr.  Playfair  returns  Lord  Byron's  Poems 
to  Lady  H.  Mackenzie,  with  many  thanks. 
The  ^  Sketch '  is  terrible.  One  would  almost 
say  of  it  that  it  is  the  picture  of  one  dsemon 
drawn  by  another." 

Madame  de  Sta@l  had  previously,  after 
meeting  Byron  in  London  society,  applied 
to  him  the  epithet  of  "  demon,"  Of  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb's  abuse  of  the  poet,  and 
of  the  poet  himseUT,  with  other  matters, 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart  thus  writes : 

"June  17,  1816. 
"I  am  like  you,  I  think  the  Antiqiuiry 
rather  inferior  to  its  two  predecessors,  but  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  else.  It  has  been  less  talked 
about,  and  I  verily  believe  less  read  here  than 
you  would  expect,  from  coming  out  at  the 
same  time  with  Lady  Caroline  Lambda  precious 
Oimarvcn^  a  heap  of  noosense,  which  would 
have  heeo:-  atill-bom  if  not  known  to  be  th« 
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work  of  a  mad  vomaii  of  fashion ;  bat  being 
80,  p€opl%  find  out,  in  the  modem  affected 
phrase, '  a  great  deal  of  talent  in  it.'  I  sup- 
pose her  cluiracter  of  OUnarton^  or  Lord  By- 
ron, is  pretty  just.  That  man  must  have  a 
black  heart.  He  told  Lady  Byron,  the  mo- 
ment their  marriage  ceremony  was  over,  that 
now  he  had  her  in  his  power,  he  would  be  re- 
venged for  her  repeated  refusals  of  him.  She 
took  it  for  a  lover's  joke,  but  said  she  had 
reason  since  to  recall  his  words,  and  think 
their  meaning  literal.  This,  Mrs.  Siddons  re- 
peated to  a  mend  of  mine.  She  (Mrs.  S.)  was 
at  Sir  Ralph  Noel's  in  the  autumn,  while  Lady 
Noel  went  to  London  to  settle  the  separation, 
and  Lady  Byron  said  much  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject, particularly  that  the  horrible  company 
he  brought  home,  and  the  conversation  she 
was  exposed  to  hear,  had  driven  her  to  accept 
of  a  parting,  first,  however,  proposed  by  him- 
self. '  Why,  surely,'  cried  Mrs.  Siddons,  *  he 
mnst  be  his  own  Childe  Harold.'  *  Rather  his 
own  Lara,'  replied  poor  Lady  Byron.  He  is 
Belphegor,  I  believe,  let  out  for  a  season,  not 
any  thing  human ;  for  how  beautiful  is  that 
*  Farewell,'  although  one  knows  it  can  be  dic- 
tated by  no  true  feeling,  and  its  being  openly 
published  was  an  insult  the  more." 

Another  lion,  or  rather  lioness,  appear- 
ed about  the  same  time  in  the  Loudon 
salons^  scarcely  inferior  to  Byron  himself. 
This  was  Madame  de  Sta5l,  who  had  con- 
trived to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
French  police,  and  reached  England  by  the 
circuitous  route  of  Russia.  Her  Corinne 
and  De  VAUemagne  had  been  extensive- 
ly read  and  criticised,  and  she  came  her- 
alded by  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  The  good  and  placid 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  lately  lost  to  us, 
thus  notices  the  lady : 

''  (1813.)— Madame  de  Stael  and  her  work 
engage  the  attention  of  all  who  like  extraor- 
dinary books  and  extraordinary  ladies,  though 
I  do  not  think  she  will  make  many  converts 
to  the  German  system  of  metaphysics :  U  v<»ffue 
is  more  adapted  to  the  regions  of  sentiment 
than  those  of  philosophy ;  and  the  good  Chris- 
tians of  Wilberforce's  school  will  hardly  un- 
derstand a  theism  which,  under  the  name  of 
religion,  begins  by  rejecting  the  external  proofs 
of  tne  existence  of  a  D&ty  to  prove  the  inten- 
sity of  their  internal  belief  in  it.  Mackintosh 
has  reviewed  the  work  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review y  and  done  great  justice  to  its  merits, 
which  in  point  of  style,  and  the  most  refined 
and  acute  delineation  of  the  chiuracter  and 
pleasures  of  social  existence,  are  very  great 
indeed." 

A  female  obaerver — aoate,  sensible,  and 
domestio--ii  somewhat  more  oritioal: 


**  (1818.)— London  is  as  empty  as  if  the 
plague  were  in  it  His  Royal  Highness  [the 
Prince  Regent]  has  been  for  some  time  at  the 
Pavilion,  enjoying  the  sea-breezes.  The  par- 
ties he  has  given  there  have  not  been  very 
merry,  for  Madame  de  Lieven,  the  Russian  am- 
bassadress, writes  to  a  fnend  of  mine  that 
*  On  y  p^ris  d'ennui,  teutes  lea  dames  d*un  cdt^ 
dn  salon,  tous  les  hommes  de  Tautre,  le  triste 
interm6diaire  entre  les  deux  sex.  Ah  I  c'est 
une  abominable  fa^on  de  passer  le  temps !' 
Madame  de  StaSl  has  not  joined  this  merriment 
She  remains  at  Richmond,  writing  books  no  one 
can  understand,  and  saying  things  which  every 
one  repeats  and  pretends  to  understand,  though 
when  you  ask  them  to  explain  for  the  benefit 
of  country  gentlemen,  you  find  ther  are  as  ig- 
norant of  her  meaning  as  probably  she  was  who 
first  said  these  moU  profonds.  She  said  the 
other  day,  *  Bonaparte  n^est  pas  homme — c'est 
un  systdme.'  On  being  presented  to  Canning, 
she  said  :  Ge  n'est  pas  du  plaisir  que  vous  me 
faites,  ce  n'est  pas  de  Tadmiration  que  vous  me 
causez — c'est  de  l'6motion  que  vous  me  donnez.' 
What  all  this  means,  I  profess  I  can  not  tell ; 
but  it  is  fine  fun  to  see  all  the  geese  going 
about  cackling  their  delight  at  these  wondrous 
sayings.  She  got  into  some  furious  mistakes 
when  first  she  came  to  London ;  among  others, 
going  up  with  the  most  extravagant  compli- 
ments on  her  transcendent  beauty  and  figure 
to  Mrs.  Bankes  for  Lady  Hertford.  She  has  a 
Monsieur  Rocca,  a  young  Swiss,  whom  she 
carries  about  in  the  most  shameless  manner. 

*»S.  8." 

We  subioin  some  scraps  of  letters  by 
the  late  Duchess  of  Wellington — a  lady 
comparatively  little  known,  for  she  soueht 
retirement,  and  was  in  delicate  healtb. 
All  that  transpires  concerning  the  Duch- 
ess is  calculated  to  add  to  the  high  appre- 
ciation of  her  accomplishments  and  good- 
ness of  heart  entertained  by  her  friends* 
The  following  may  be  considered  as  pro- 
phetic : 

**(1818.>-I  believe  I  had  better  not  be* 
gin  the  subject  of  Lord  Wellington :  it  would 
be  an  endless  one.  I  will  only  just  tell  you 
that  his  noble  character  rises  upon  every  trial, 
and  that  I  am  more  convinced  than  I  ever  was^ 
that  he  will  be  the  savior  of  Europe.  I  recol- 
lect you  once  told  me  the  titles  which  you  liked 
the  best  were  those  of  viscountess  or  marbhion- 
ess.  I  have  tried  both  and  like  them  equally 
well,  all  my  titles  being  acquired,  as  my  little 
Douro  says,  *  Because  papa  does  his  duty  so 
welL'  I  am  proud  of  them  all,  and  much  grati- 
fied by  his  having  just  received  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon, vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Backingham.  .  .  .  My  little  boy's  title  ie 
Baron  Deuro.  They  wanted  to  change  his  title 
and  raise  his  rank,  bat  I  roared  and  screamed. 
Tbe  passage  of  the  Deuro,  the  most  brilUanl 
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and  least  bloody  of  all  his  father's  achisiveinents, 
shall  not  be  foigotten,  and  he  shall  keep  the 


name. 

"  Monday,  June  26,  [1815.] 
"  The  Intelligence  of  these  last  two  day?,  or 
rather  of  yesterday  morning  and  evening,  is  of 
the  most  interesting  and  wonderAil  nature,  and, 
tt  the  same  time,  the  most  probable  result 
firom  the  late  events  at  Waterloo.  It  is  not 
yet  official,  but  it  is  credited.  Bonaparte,  after 
the  battle  of  the  18th,  made  an  effort  to  collect 
his  troops  and  rally  them ;  finding  it  impossible, 
he  hastened  with  all  speed  to  Paris,  and  reach- 
ed it  on  Tuesday  night.  He  immediately  as- 
sembled the  Corps  Legtslatif.  stated  with  more 
truth  than  he  had  ever  told  before,  although 
with  much  l^ing,  that  the  French  arms  had  been 
completely  successful  till  four  o'clock  on  the 
18th ;  that  at  that  time,  unfortunately,  the 
Kew  Guard  made  a  charge  to  which  they  were 
unequal ;  that  they  were  unexpectedly  repuls- 
ed by  a  body  of  British  cavalry,  and  not  being 
accustomed  to  fighting,  had  given  way  and  fied, 
drawing  with  them  in  their  flight  the  Old 
Guard;  that  some  ill-intentioned  person  gave 
the  word,  Sauve  qui  pent,  on  which  the  flight 
became  general ;  and  that  half  his  army  had 
disappeared,  and  his  artillery  en  totality  He 
concludes,  '  Thus  terminated  this  day  so  glori- 
ous for  the  French  arms,  yet  so  fatal  W  He 
desires  them  to  take  the  measures  necessary 
for  the  glory  of  France  without  delay.  Such 
are  the  acqiymts  received  yesterday  morning. 
Last  night  arrived  the  continuation :  that  in 
pursuance  of  the  directions  received  from  Bona- 
parte, the  legislative  body  proceeded  to  delib- 
erate, and  in  a  few  hours  came  to  the  detor- 
mioation  of  informing  Bonaparte  that,  having 
lost  a  fine  army  in  a  few  days,  he  no  longer 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  that 
he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  dedicate;  that 
he  has  accordingly  abdicated  a  second  time,  and 
it  is  imagined,  but  not  asserted,  that  he  is  under 
arrest  Did  I  not  tell  you  the  spurious  would 
vanish  when  opposed  to  the  true  hero  ?  What 
is  he  now,  if  these  accounts  are  confirmed  ?  To 
those  who  have  lost  their  friends,  this  result, 
which  secures,  or  rather  promises  future  peace, 
will  be  the  best  consolation  which  Heaven  in 
this  world  could  bestow.     .    .    . 

"  0.  WsLLnroTow." 

"  Paris,  Nov.  15,  1816. 

**  I  have  just  received  the  Field  of  Waterloo, 
•nd  had  I  expected  much,  must  have  been  dis- 
^pointed.  But  the  subject  of  battles  is  ex- 
hausted, and  there  are  a  few  beautiful  flashes. 

*^  Of  Paris  there  is  not  much  to  say.  There 
is  no  society  of  French,  nor  any  amusement  ex- 
cept what  the  theaters  afford.  There  are, 
however,  many  of  these,  and  most  of  them  very 

Ey,  and  we  go  to  one  almost  every  night 
idy  Castlereagh  has  a  supper  every  night 
after  the  play,  which  everybody  goes  to,  and  no- 
body likes,  for  it  is  indeed  very  dull.  The 
weather  has  for  these  last  few  days  been  bad ; 


and  I  have  been  confined  with  so  severe  a  cold, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  even  the  shell 
of  the  Louvra  I  was  there  laf^t  year  in  ite 
glory,  and  am  curious  to  see  what  it  is  like  now 
that  it  is  stripped.  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  have 
my  children." 

Connected  with  children  we  have,  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  the  following  interest- 
ing passage : 

"I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  being  god- 
mother to  your  little  girl.  I  know  you  will 
make  her  good  and  happy,  or  rather,  if  you 
follow  my  wav,  make  her  hi^y  first,  and 
then  she  will  like  to  be  good.  Will  you  teach 
her,  when  she  is  oM  enough  to  learn,  the  first 
poetry  my  mother  taught  me — seventeen  lines 
of  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras,  beginning 

*  Let  not  the  atealing  god  of  sleep  aorprise,* 

and  ending 

*•  Rejoice,  my  soul,  for  all  went  well  to-day  I*  '** 

''Apslet  House,  February  19, 1818. 

"  You  will  have  heard  of  the  horrible  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  my  husband,  the  preserv- 
er of  Europe,  the  first,  the  greatest  of  men. 
But  the  same  hand  that  has  ever  protected 
him  in  the  day  of  battle  protected  him  now — 
the  same  eye  watched  over  him,  and  ever  will, 
I  am  sure.  Why,  then,  do  I  still  feel  such  hor- 
ror when  I  think  of  }his  attempt  ?  He  is  now, 
however,  guarded  in  every  possible  way,  and,  I 
do  believe,  is  more  safe  than  he  has  ever  be- 
fore been  at  Paris.  I  wish  for  all  that  he  was 
at  home.'' 

"  March  4, 1818. 

"  No  discovery  is  yet  made  of  the  assassin. 
I  never  trembled  for  the  duke  in  battle,  but 
now  I  have  not  a  <|uiet  moment.  Yet  I  hope 
my  trust  in  God  is  implicit — ^Gk>d  will  not  for- 
sake him.  It  is  not  true  that  he  ran  after  the 
assassin.  He  did  not  even  know  that  he  had 
been  shot  at ;  if  he  had,  the  man  would  surely 

*  The  duchesB  refers  to  Howe's  paraphrase  oi  the 
Golden  Verses ;  and  as  the  piece  is  now  rarely  met 
with,  and  is  invested  with  some  additional  interest 
by  the  above  notice,  we  subjoin  the  seventeea 
lines: 

**  Lai  not  the  itatHng  god  of  tleap  nrprlte, 
Nor  er«ep  la  alumben  oa  thy  weai7  ejo, 
Kre  ereiy  ictioo  or  the  former  day 
Strlct'y  thoa  doai,  and  rl^taouslf ,  aarrf  y. 
With  reTereace  at  thy  own  trtbunal  itand 
And  answer  Justly  to  thy  own  demand: 
Where  hire  I  been  f    In  what  haTe  I  trsn^greased 

'  What  good  or  ill  han  this  day*4  Itfe  expressed  t 
Where  have  I  failed  In  what  J  cngbt  to  do? 
In  wh>it  to  Qod,  to  m«n,  or  lo  myself  I  owef 
Inquire  severe  whste'er  ttota  ftrst  to  last, 
Fmm  morning's  dswn  till  evening's  glonm  baa 
If  evil  W'  re  thy  deeds,  repentinc  mourn. 
And  let  thy  soul  with  strong  romor^e  be  torn: 
U  good,  the  good  with  peai  e  of  mind  repay. 
And  to  ihy  recret  self  with  ple-isu^e  s  y. 
B^Joioe,  nty  heart,  for  aU  weafc  well  toHlsy  1" 
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haye  been  taken.  He  tbonght  the  report  was 
fiiom  a  mnsket  of  one  of  the  sentries,  which  he 
sapposed  had  gone  off  accidentally.'' 

For  this  attempted  assassination,  it  will 
be  recollected  two  men  were  tried,  Can- 
tillon  and  Marinot;  but  they  were  ac- 
quitted, as  the  corpus  ddicti  had  not  been 
established.  No  trace  of  the  ball  shot  at 
the  duke  could  be  discovered.  The  fact 
of  Napoleon  leaving  Cantillon  a  legacy  of 
ten  thousand  francs,  is  perhaps  the  most 
despicable  of  all  his  petty  crimes.  "  Can- 
tillon," he  said,  "  had  as  much  right  to  as- 
sassinate that  oligarchist  as  the  latter  had 
to  send  me  to  perish  on  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena;''  a  statement,  as  Scott  has  re- 


I  marked,  striking  not  merely  for  its  atroc- 
ity, but  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  moral 
reasoning  which  it  exhibits.  "  Napoleon 
has  drawn  a  parallel  betwixt  two  cases, 
which  must  be,  therefore,  both  right  or 
both  wrong.  If  both  were  wrong,  why 
reward  the  ruffian  with  a  legacy  ?  but  if 
both  were  right,  why  complain  of  the 
British  government  for  detaining  him  at 
St.  Helena  ?"  The  inconsistency  is  palpa- 
ble, but  Napoleon  did  not  reason  on  the 
matter.  He  had  been  baffled,  defeated, 
and  overthrown,  and  all  ideas  of  truth, 
justice,  or  morality  were  lost  in  his  rage 
and  his  egotism. 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"a  luokt  touno  dog." 


When  Herbert  Freer  first  settled  in 
Sevemsbury  he  would  have  seemed  to 
you,  or  indeed  to  any  one,  about  the 
most  unlikely  man  in  England  to  have 
furnished  such  a  title  as  that  which  I  have 
prefixed  to  the  story  I  have  to  tell. 

Perplexities  indeed!  How  should  he 
have  any  ?  A  young  fellow  of  thirty,  he 
had  come  down  there  to  manage  the 
Sevemsbury  branch  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  District  Banking  Company.  He  had 
a  salary  of  six  hundred  a  year,  which,  as 
every  body  knows,  is  double  the  income 
on  which  (it  has  been  conceded  by  the 
Times)  a  man  may  lawfully  marry.  Nay, 
besides  this  he  had,  it  was  known,  some 
interest  as  partner  in  the  bank  itself.  His 
interest,  he  said,  was  merely  that  which 
Lazarus  had  in  the  dinner  of  Dives.  He 
was  allowed  to  pocket  now  and  then  a 
sovereign  which  could  not  be  convenient- 
ly crammed  into  the  bags  of  the  chairman 
and  directors ;  but  his  own  profits  in  that 


way  were  altogether  contingent  on  the 
success  of  the  exertions  of  himself  and  hia 
brother  managers  to  earn  more  money 
than  these  bags  could  be  made  to  hold. 
So  talked  Herbert  Freer  of  himself.  But 
then  a  young  fellow  who  is  doing  well  in 
the  world  is  apt  to  speak  bantermgly  of 
his  income.  We  know  that  there  are 
houses  where  even  the  post  of  Lazarus 
would  be  sought  by  many  candidates. 
And  everv  body  in  Severnsbury  knew 
that  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Bank 
was  one  of  those  good  things  in  which  a 
share  is  not  to  be  had  by  outsiders  at  any 
price,  and  in  which  a  share,  being  once 
bad,  is  not  lightly  surrendered.  Then, 
too,  it  was  known  that  Herbert's  father 
had  died  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  that  Herbert  had  inherited 
all.  Probably  gossip  was  therefore -not 
far  wrong  in  setting  down  the  young 
manager's  income  at  something  like  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  and  in  assuming  that 
(though  six  hundred  a  year  is  surely 
worth  looking  afler)  he  filled  his  official 
post  not  BO  much  because  of  the  income 
It  gav^  him  as  because  it  gave  him  some* 
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thing,  without  giving  him  over-much,  to 
do.  At  the  same  time  it  was  granted 
that  he  did  his  work  in  no  mere  spirit  of 
dilettantism.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  thoroaghly  good  man  of  business 
— not  easily  over-reached,  and  yet  not 
over-reaching.  Much  as  his  clerks  liked 
him  they  respected  him  more.  Add  to 
these  advantages  that  he  had  a  frank  and 
winning  way,  a  good  temper,  good  health, 
and  a  handsome  person,  and  we  may  well 
ask  what  more  need  he  wish  that  fortune 
should  do  for  him  ? 

Herbert  Freer,  in  short,  was  declared 
by  every  body  to  be  "  a  very  lucky 
young  dog ;"  and,  what  was  more  to  his 
credit,  (and  is  not  invariably  the  fact  with 
lucky  young  dogs  as  a  species,)  he  was 
admitted  by  most  people  to  deserve  his 
lack. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  we  shall  see  in  the  se- 
quel that  it  was  not  in  any  serene  heaven 
of  his  own  that  he  lived ;  that  he  had  to 
breathe  the  common,  perturbed  air  like 
the  rest  of  us ;  had  his  anxieties  as  we 
have  ours,  and  walked  out  often  with 
black  care  for  an  attendant;  had  to  wres- 
tle hard  with  doubts  and  indecisions; 
knew  how  hard  is  the  pillow  to  which 
sleep  will  not  come;  often  "heard  the 
chimes  at  midnight"  while  he  tried  in 
vain  to  balance  conscience  with  expedi- 
ency ;  in  a  word,  that  he  too  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  horrid  sphinx  who  tries 
us  all  with  the  riddles  that  we  have  to 
answer  on  peril  of  our  lives,  and  was  well- 
nigh  drowned  in  perplexities,  as,  indeed, 
too  many  of  us  are  in  this  most  perplexing 
world. 

Moreover,  if  a  young  lady's  opinion  be 
of  weight,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  Severns- 
bury  there  were  many  estimable  young 
ladies  who  would  have  been  ready  to  de- 
clare that  for  a  man  like  Herbert  Freer  to 
remain  unmarried  as  he  did  was  nothing 
less  than  a  clear  tempting  of  Providence, 
a  clear  laying  of  himself  open  to  all  man- 
ner of  troubles  and  perplexities  from 
which  they  themselves  would,  any  of 
them,  have  undertaken  to  guard  him. 
For  Herbert,  it  must  be  admitted,  brought 
with  him  the  reputation  of  being  of  a  dis- 
position, in  matters  amatory,  vexatious 
both  to  mammas  and  daughters ;  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  he  really  deserved  this 
reputation.  No  angler  of  course  expects 
to  land  a  salmon  as  easily  as  a  gudgeon. 
But  allowing  that  a  good  fish  is  worth 
some  little  trouble,  and  indeed  has  a  right 


to  decline  to  be  caught  without  giving 
trouble,  yet  even  the  most  patient  of  an- 
glers, of  mammas,  of  daughters,  may  be 
provoked  and  wearied  out  sometimes ; 
and  Herbert,  it  was  complained,  would 
neither  take  a  bait  nor  leave  it  alone.  No 
one  was  more  ready  than  he  to  join  the 
girls  in  their  pic-nics — to  row  them  on 
the  river — to  walk  with  them — to  talk 
with  them — to  read  poetry  to  them — even 
to  write  verses  for  them — to  dance  with 
them — to  take  them  to  concerts  and  lec- 
tures—  in  short,  to  be  their  assiduous 
dangler  in  any  of  the  thousand-and-one 
capacities  in  which  danglers  are  so  use- 
ful. But  what  avail  pic-nicings  and  boat- 
ings, moonlight  walkings,  and  moony 
talkings,  if  they  are  to  oe  merely  their 
own  reward  ?  Ladies  of  practical  habits, 
alive  to  the  stem  realities  of  milliners* 
bills  and  unmarried  angels,  look  on  these 
trivial  gallantries  as  only  the  necessary 
preliminaries  to  more  important  negotii^ 
tions.  To  persist  in  them  too  long  is  a 
mere  "  tarrying  in  the  letter  that  killeth  " 
deeply-cherished  hopes.  And  somehow 
these  charming  junketings,  no  matter  how 
dexterously  contrived  or  how  often  re- 
peated, did  not  bring  about  that  softening 
of  the  heart,  or  softening  of  the  brain,  (I 
am  really  not  quite  clear  which  is  the 
more  correct  expression,)  without  which 
even  the  best-nurtured  young  men  con- 
tinue strangely  obdurate  to  those  tender 
impressions  which  are  so  beautiful  on  ma- 
terials of  the  due  plasticity.  Herbert,  in 
short,  obstinately  delayed  to  "range" 
himself.  As  Napoleon,  or  some  other 
general,  complained  of  English  soldieia 
that  they  were  by  nature  so  obtuse  and 
thick-headed  that  when,  according  to  all 
known  rules  of  war,  they  had  been  fairly 
beaten  they  could  not  understand  it,  but 
out  of  sheer  ignorance  and  stupidity  went 
on  fighting — so  an  accusation  of  precisely 
the  opposite  nature  might  with  justice 
have  been  brought  against  the  youn^  gen- 
tleman now  under  criticism.  Uis  fair  foes 
surrendered  to  him  at  discretion,  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  craved  only  to  pre- 
serve life  at  the  sacrifice  of  liberty ;  yet 
he  was  so  dull  he  would  not  understand 
that  they  had  surrendered  at  all.  He 
went  on  still  in  the  trivial  Avarfare  of  an 
every-day  flirtation,  and  failed  to  see  that 
serious  opposition  was  no  longer  ofiTered 
to  him.  As  for  marching  home  in  tri- 
umph with  a  trembling  prisoner  in  chains 
behind  him,  as  a  gallant  young  conquer- 
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ing  hero  ought  to  march — this  was  what  ] 
Herbert  Freer  could  by  no  means  be  in- 
duced to  do. 

To  drop  the  fighting  metaphor,  as  this 
is  to  be  quite  a  peaceful  story — out  of  his 
excessive  good-nature — out  of  his  obliging 
disposition — out  of  his  amiability,  his 
friendliness,  his  general  bonhomie^  there 
had  grown  a  belief  that  these  very  quali- 
ties were  what  prevented  and  would  pre- 
vent hira  from  ever  seriously  falling  in 
love.  It  was  argued  (not  certainly  by 
very  profound  logicians)  that  a  young 
man  who  was  politeness  itself  would 
shrink  from  doing  so  uncivil  a  thing  as 
to  pass  by  and  give  the  cut  direct  to  all 
the  young  ladies  of  Severnsbury-save  one. 
Again  and  again  it  had  been  announced 
by  the  established  gossips  that  he  was 
ep?aged  to  and  about  to  marry  the 
eldest  Miss  Fethcrfew,  the  youngest 
Mis-*  Fetherfew,  the  second  Miss  Fethcr- 
few, Miss  Bertha  Peacock,  Miss  Woodley 
(niece  to  old  Colonel  Woodley) — nay,  he 
bad  even  been  talked  about  in  connection 
with  the  venerable  Miss  Phillips  herself 
(whose  age  was  guessed  to  be  about  a 
thousand,  and  whose  money  in  the  funds 
about  a  million.)  But  he  only  let  this  talk 
ebb  and  flow  at  its  own  sweet  will.  When 
its  ripples  dashed  right  up  against  him 
sometimes,  he  skipped  out  of  the  way  of 
them  ;  sometimes  Le  met  the  small  deluge 
with  a  laugh  and  a  joke.  As  for  a  serious 
denial  or  a  serious  confirmation  he  was 
too  wise  to  give  it.  For  he  knew,  as  we 
all  know,  that  in  all  such' gossip  the  word 
of  the  supposed  principal  in  matrimonial 
arrangements  is  the  last  word  that  is  be- 
lieved. So  rumor  went  on  prophesying, 
and  he  contented  himself  with  simply  let- 
ting the  prophecies  remain  unfulfilled. 
Buch  had  been  the  state  of  affairs  for  near- 
ly two  years ;  and  Severnsbury  had  at  last 
become  quite  incredulous.  A  settled  con- 
viction had  grown  up  in  the  minds  of 
Herbert's  acquaintance  that  hd  had  not  in 
him  the  stuff  of  which  a  lover  is  made. 
For  a  lover  must  have  his  heats  and  im- 
petuosities, his  eagerness,  his  strokes  (it 
may  be  almost  admitted)  of  sharp  practice 
against  rivals ;  and  Herbert  had  snown  so 
far  none  of  these  qualities.  He  had  ex- 
hibited himself  only  in  the  character  of 
an  easy,  good  tempered,  clever,  and  rather 
careless  fellow.  When,  therefore,  it  was 
blown  about  by  old  Mrs.  Fetherfew  that 
she  was  sure  he  was  "very  sweet  on  Miss 
Foster,"  and  that  she  (Mrs.  Fetherfew) 
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was  quite  sure  there  really  was  "  some- 
thing in  it"  this  time,  Severnsbury  only 
shook  its  wise  head  and  declined  to  have 
its  credulity  imposed  on  any  more.  Mrs. 
Fetherfew  talked,  as  the  winds  of  heaven 
blow,  just  as  she  listed ;  but  it  was  said 
that  if  she  talked  as  freely  as  the  winds 
she  also  talked  as  idly;  and  so  it  camo 
about  that  she  was  just  as  little  regarded 
as  they. 


CHAPTER  ir. 


II 


Luu  A  Bovn  oir  riis.' 


Heubbrt's  acquaintance  with  the  Fosters 
was  not  more  than  a  month  old  when  this 
latest  gossip  first  began  to  gain  ground  ; 
and  in  order  that  we  may  see  how  far  it 
had  really  any  foundation — how  far  it 
merely  resembled  the  many  other  idle  ru- 
mors that  had  gone  before  it — we  shall' 
go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  acquaint- 
ance. 

Of  course  when  Herbert  first  came  to 
Severnsbury  he  came  well  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction.  And  even  had  he 
not  done  so,  and  had  the  repute  of  fifteen 
hundred  a  yeas'  not  been  in  itself  a  tol- 
erably good  introduction,  he  would  not 
have  been  long  without  acquaintances. 
Among  other  notes,  he  had  brought  one 
to  Captain  Foster ;  but  he  had  kept  it  un- 
presented  so  long  that  at  last  he  had  be- 
come ashamed  to  present  it  at  all,  and  so  he 
had,  instead  of  doing  so,  simply  put  it  in 
the  fire.  He  had,  indeed,  met  the  captain 
once  or  twice  at  other  people's  houses,  and 
so  had  come  to  be  on  speaking  ternis  with 
him ;  but  the  acquaintance  had  never  be- 
come more  than  a  casual  one.  Wander- 
ing, however,  one  evening  down  the  ter- 
race in  which  the  captain  lived,  he  noticed 
at  the  door  of  his  house  the  figure  of  a 
young  man,  who  pulled  the  bell  with,  ap- 
parently, come  little  hesitation,  stooped 
down  afler  having  done  so  as  if*  to  listen 
whether  it  had  rung  or  not,  and,  seemingly 
having  satisfied  himself  Uiat  it  had  noU 
descended  the  steps,  and  was  walking  off 
briskly  with  that  relieved  expression  of 
countenance  which  a  man  wears  when  he 
has  suddenly  decided  to  put  off  a  call 
which  he  is  not  over  anxious  to  make;  but 
in  turning  to  walk  off  he  turned  face  to 
face  with  Herbert. 

•'  Do  you  often  do  that,  Phil  ?  Arc  you 
ringing  at  all  the  doors  and  running  away» 
or  merely  taking  them  in  a  casual  way?" 
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The  runaway  was  one  of  Herbert's  most 
intimate  companions,  bv  name  Philip  Grey. 

"  Oh !  confound  it,  he  said,  "  I  have 
palled  two  or  three  times,  and  either  it 
doesn't  ring  or  they  have  seen  me  through 
the  window  and  don't  care  to  answer  it. 
Besides,  the  captain  is  such  a  bore  I  am 
glad  to  have  an  excuse  for  going  away." 

Herbert  laughed.  "  Then  let  us  have  a 
walk,"  he  said,  and  linking  arras  they 
turned  and  had  a  walk  for  about  two  paces, 
when  they  found  themselves  in  the  arras  of 
Captain  1<  oster  himself,  who  had  come  on 
thera  at  that  inbtant  unawares  from  behind. 

"  Well,  I  declare,"  said  Philip  Grey ; 
"I  was  just  trying  to  persuade  Freer  to 
call  with  me  and  see  you," 

"Were  you,  indeed?  Then  I  hope  he 
will  at  any  rate  be  persuaded  by  the  two 
of  us." 

•Herbert  bowed  and  said,  "  Very  happy." 

The  captain  rang,  and  having  pernaps 
the  knack  of  ringing  his  own  bell  better 
than  any  one  else,  or  being  perhaps  more 
in  earnest  than  PhUip  Grey,  his  ring  was 
answered  at  once. 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  heard  me  call 
him  a  bore,"  muttered  Philip. 

"  I  fjincy  he  did,"  said  Herbert. 

And,  so  speculating,  the  young  men  en- 
tered with  their  host;  and  this  was  the 
manner  of  Herbert  Freer's  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  house  of  Captain  Foster.  How 
often,  I  wonder,  do  hosts  and  guests  meet, 
and  chat,  and  entertain  each  other  with 
similar  frankness  and  cordiality !  Whether 
Captain  Foster  really  had  overheard  that 
remark  of  Philip  Grey's  or  not,  he  made 
no  sign  of  having  done  so.  But  how 
many  of  us  would  lil^e  occasionally  to  let 
our  dear  friends  know  that  we  are  aware 
of  the  lie  they  have  just  told  us,  only  that 
courtesy  condemns  us  to  silence  and  hypoc- 
risy !  The  gallant  captain  led  his  friends 
in  and  seated  them  at  his  table.  He  gave 
them  of  his  wine  and  of  his  cigars ;  he 
entertained  them  with  what  he  sincerely 
believed  to  be  very  brilliant  conversation ; 
and  all  the  while,  for  any  thing  I  know,  he 
was  thinking  of  that  unlucky  stricture  of 
Philip's  and  aiming  to  prove  to  Herbert 
how  unjust  it  was.  All  the  while,  possi- 
bly, both  the  young  gentlemen  were  mter- 
esting  themselves  less  in  his  remarks  than 
in  certain  tinkling  sounds  which  they  could 
barely  hear,  and  which  indicated  that  a 
piano  was  being  played  in  some  distant 
room  of  the  house. 

For  Philip  at  least  knew  well  enough 


who  the  pianiste  was.  To  say  truth  there 
had  been  some  tender  passages  between 
him  and  Miss  Foster,  and  the  real  cause 
of  his  indecision  as  to  whether  he  should 
call  at  Captain  Foster's  house  had  arisen 
from  doubt  how  she  would  receive  him ; 
and  from  a  faint  conviction  on  his  part 
that  probably  it  would  be  better  that  theJ^e 
tendernesses  should  go  no  further.  His 
valor,  therefore,  had  for  once  exhibited 
itself  in  the  better  shape  of  dii«creli<n, 
prompting  him  to  run  away.  But  now 
that  he  was  in /the  house  he  wanted  to  be 
with  her,  and  fidgeted  under  the  assiduous 
courtesies  of  his  entertainer.  So  he  said 
at  last,  interrogatively,  in  a  break  of  the 
conversation,  *'  Miss  Foster  is  at  horae, 
then  ?"  and  pointed  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  sound  of  the  piano  came — as 
if  he  had  not  been  quite  well  aware  of  that 
fact  before  he  entered  the  house.  And 
by-and-by,  after  this  hint  and  another  or 
two  like  it,  the  captain  led  the  young  men 
to  the  drawing-room  and  introduced  them 
to  his  daughter,  who  was  playing  there 
alone. 

Captain  Foster  was  a  widower,  and  it 
was  no  secret  that  his  means  were  only 
strait.  He  had  indeed  but  little  income 
beyond  the  half  pay  on  which  he  had  re- 
tired ;  and  though  it  could  not  be  said  of 
him,  as  it  was  said  of  Lieutenant  Luff,  that 
"  his  half  pay  did  not  half  pay  his  debts," 
it  was  known  that  he  always  lived  tightly 
up  to  his  resources.  His  daughter  Ida 
was  the  eldest  of  his  children,  and  had 
now  come  home,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to 
take  charge  of  his  house.  Besides  her 
there  was  only  Arthur  left,  a  boy  of  ten. 
Between  them  there  had  been  four  others. 
Arthur  could  remember  the  time  when 
there  M'as  only  one  little  green  mound  be- 
side the  larger  one  in  the  cemetery.  This 
larger  one  bad  always  been  there  as  fai  as 
he  could  remember :  indeed  it  had  had  to 
be  made  as^oon  as  he  came  into  the  world. 
But  these  lesser  hillocks  had  all  been 
made  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
Arthur,  himself  a  delicate  child,  was  left 
now  without  a  playmate  at  all. 

It  happened  that  Herbert  had  never 
met  Miss  Foster  before.  She  had  during 
the  last  year  or  two  been  much  from  home, 
and  had  only  returned  to  Severnsbury  a 
few  weeks  previously.  But  though  he  had 
not  seen  her  he  had  often  heard  of  her  and 
of  her  beauty,  and  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  admire  her.  And  Ida  Foster  was  in- 
deed very  beautiful.    Tall,  dark,  healthy, 
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graceful,  and  animated,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  vigor  which  should  have  been  shared 
by-the  poor  little  brothers  and  sisters  had 
been  foreseized  by  the  first-born. 

When  the  gentlemen  entered  the  room 
she  rose,  shook  hands  with  Philip,  honor- 
ed Herbert  with  a  gracious  inclination  of 
the  head;  and,  being  asked  to  continue 
playing,  did  so  at  once  in  a  ready  unhesi- 
tating way,  which  said  pleasantly,  as  ph\in- 
ly  as  words  could  have  said,  that  she  knew 
she  had  a  right  to  play  for  the  reason  that 
she  really  could  play. 

There  is  something  very  surprising— I 
nad  almost  said  very  humiliating — in  the 
way  in  which  music,  the  most  spiritual  of 
all  human  arts,  is  often  degraded  into  a 
merely  mechanical  work,  and  the  trick  of 
playing  made,  too  evidently,  a  trick  essen- 
tially the  same  in  its  nature  as  the  sleight- 
of-hand  of  a  conjuror.     We  see  very  or- 
dinary women  play,  with  a  dexterity  and 
accuracy  that  charm  their  hearers,  pieoes 
of  music  to  compose  which  has  tasked  all 
the  powers  of  the  greatest  masters.   They 
execute  the  most  difficult  passages  and 
the  most  brilliant  movements  without  any 
apparent  effort,  and  people  cry :  "  What 
a  wonderful  player !"     And  all  the  while 
these  women  may  be  only  clever,  trained 
automata,  as  soulless  and  unappreciative 
of  what  they  do  as  Mr.  Babbage's  calcu- 
lating machine,  and  as  unlike  real  musicians 
as  that  machine  is  unlike  (and  unfit  to  be) 
a  chancellor  of   the    exchequer.     Their 
criticisms  on  music  would  probably  be  the 
perfection  of  absurdity  or  common-place. 
They  have  never  paused  to  consider  the 
meaning  of  what  they  play,  or  asked  what 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  grand 
passages  they  execute  so  readily.    Sorrow, 
joy,  anger,  love,  disappointment,  ecstasy, 
despair  —  every  emotion  that  thrills  our 
mortal  bodies,  was  felt,  it  may  be,  by  the 
mighty  master  as  he  swept  the  chords  and 
brouglit  out  these  melodies.  To  the  player 
it  is  all  mere  wrist-and-finger  work.    And 
yet  so  wonderfully  correct  is  the  mechani- 
cal performance  that,  as  the  electric  cur- 
rent flashes  through  and  gathers  strength 
from  the  passive  insulator,  to  the  hearer 
all  these  passions  may  still  come  out  and 
live  again,  evolved  by  her  who  neither 
feels  them  nor  knows  them. 

Ida  Foster  was  not,  however,  a  player 
of  this  kind.  Music  with  her  was  a  true 
passion  and  delight,  and  playing  second- 
nature.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  she  played, 
as  a  certain  humble  hero  whistled,  for 


want  of  thought ;  but  oftenest  she  played 
because  she  found  in  playing  peace  and 
calm  and  better  thoughts  than  came  to 
her  in  the  daily  wrestle  with  the  world, 
in  the  daily  cares  and  anxieties,  the  daily 
plottings  and  small  conspiracies  with 
which,  unhappily,  young-lady  life  is  often 
disturbed.  At  any  rate,  she  never  played 
for  mere  show.  And  Herbert  Freer j^  as 
well  as  his  companion,  soon  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  an  impertinence  to  have 
formally  thanked  her  as  she  passed  from 
tune  to  tune  and  piece  to  piece. 

There  was  a  little  air  of  her  own  com- 
posing which  she  played  at  last,  and  said 
archly: 

"  Mr.  Freer,  I  hear  you  are  a  poet ;  will 
you  listen  to  this  air,  and  when  you  go 
home  present  my  respectful  compliments 
to  the  Muses  and  request  them  to  inspire 
you  with  words  to  fit  it  ?" 

And  Herbert,  being  gallant,  said  that 
if  ho  found  the  Muses  sitting  up  for  him 
on  his  return  home  he  really  would  put 
Miss  Foster's  requirements  before  them ; 
though,  on  account  of  the  great  advance 
which  had  lately  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  oil,  they  had  taken  to  going  to  bed 
early,  and  he  doul^ted  he  would  be  too  late 
unless  he  were  off  at  once. 

So,  laughing,  the  young  men  took  their 
hats  and  bade  good-night. 

There  was  the  tinkle  of  water  in  the 
little  air,  Herbert  thought,  as  if  it  were 
water  dropping  on  glass  ;  there  was  laugh- 
ter with  tears  in  it ;  there  was  the  lan- 
guor of  love  with  its  doubts  and  fears  in 
it.  At  any  rate  Herbert  felt  he  could  not 
be  far  wrong  if  he  wrote  nonsense  to  it, 
seeing  that  new  music  is  so  seldom  set  to 
any  thing  else.  This,  therefore,  is  what  he 
produced ;  but  not  before  he  had  consider- 
ably disarranged  his  hair  and  his  temper, 
had  long  sat  out  his  fire,  and  nibbled  the 
feathers  off  more  quills  than  seemed  at  all 
necessary : 

"Bbowk  Eyes. 

"  Dark  brown,  dark  eyes,  speaking  ever, 
Life,  and  light,  and  laughter  quiver 
In  those  eyes ;  ah  me,  those  eyes  I 
Bright  brown  eyes ;  ah  me,  those  eyes  I 

**  Like  a  planet  richly  glowing, 
Tender  meanings  from  them  flowing, 
Full  of  moving  memories ; 
Bright  brown  eyes ;  ah  me,  those  eyes  P 

And  when  Miss  Foster  received  the  eflfii- 
sion  next  day,  **  with  Mr.  Freer's  oompU* 
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meotB,''  Bhe  did  not  need  to  ask  whose 
eyes  were  meant,  bat  began,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  to  inqnire  of  herself  whether  she 
really  had  made  a  mark  or  not. 
•  Whether  Herbert  also  began  so  early  to 
ask  himself  deliberately  any  question  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Miss  Foster's  it  would  in 
the  present  stage  of  this  history  be  pre- 
matare  to  say.    Possibly  a  new  pavement 
had  been  put  down  in  the  direction  of 
Burton  Terrace,  and  Herbert  therefore 
felt  more  pleasure  in  walking  in  that  di- 
rection than  he  used  to  feel.    Possibly 
Captain  Foster's  chairs  had  softer  cushions 
and  fewer  thorns  in  them  than  Herbert 
found  under  him  elsewhere.    Possibly  (if 
the  supposition  be  not  libellous)  Ida  Fos- 
ter's nimble  fingers  and  gracious  glances 
were  more  to  his  taste  than  those  of  the 
Misses  Fetherfew.      At  anv  rate  when 
Mrs.  Fetherfew  said  so  positively  that  she 
was  quite  sure  there  was  "  something  in 
il,"  she  had  this  much  of  foundation  for 
her  assertion,  that  Herbert,  namely,  had 
daring  the  month  then  just  past  been  less 
often  at  her  own  house  and  more  frequently 
at  Captain  Foster's  than  she  found  at  all 
agreeable  to  the  plans  she  had  herself  ma- 
tured for  Herbert's  happiness,  and  than 
argued  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  she 
so  generously  proffered  him  on  all  occa- 
sions of  their  meeting. 

Herbert,  in  fact,  found  his  intimacy 
with  the  Fosters  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
and  it  throve  apace.  It  progressed,  said 
Phil  Grey,  "  like  a  house  on  fire."  And 
as  Phil  felt  himself  a  little  eclipsed,  and 
as  he  knew  how  narrowly  he  had  himself 
escaped  the  flames,  if  indeed  he  had  escap- 
ed at  all,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  looked  on 
with  something  of  the  pleased  interest 
and  very  doubtful  commiseration  with 
which  good  neighbors,  who  happen  to 
have  had  their  own  house  burnt  down, 
generally  do  look  on  at  other  people's 
tenements  in  that  predicament. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SIRSMIA    BEDITITA. 


In  these  days  Herbert  had  a  very  decid- 
ed fancy  that  he  was  literary;  and  one 
of  the  subjects  on  which  he  determined 
to  be  especially  eloquent  was  the  not  very 
novel  one  of  "  The  Sirens." 

"  When  the  world  was  very  young  in- 
deed," he  wrote,  "  and  when  the  heavens 


were  much  nearer  to  it  than  they  are  now 
— when  the  father  of  the  gods  used  to 
come  down  and  make  love  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  men — there  was  a  fair  island,  in  a 
fairer  ocean,  and  tmdemeath  its  cliffs  of 
dazzling  whiteness  you  might  any  day 
have  seen  Neptune  himself  riding  on  his 
dolphin  in  a  way  you  can  never  hope  to 
see  him  now.  The  maidens  of  that  island 
were  very  fair  to  look  upon,  and  their 
voices  were  as  the  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 
Out  of  heaven  there  is  now  no  beauty, 
nor  any  music  to  be  compared  with  theirs. 
The  sailors  could  not  choose  but  cast 
anchor  and  remain  always  in  their  blissful 
company.  So  none  who  landed  on  that 
island  ever  returned  home  with  tidings  of 
its  wonders. 

"In  process  of  time,  however,  one  pass- 
ed that  way  who  stopped  the  ears  of  his 
crew  with  wax,  and  caused  them  to  bind 
him  to  the  mast,  that  so  thev  might  sail 
under  the  shadow  of  the  island,  and  he 
might  hear  the  harmony  and  yet  not  be 
induced  to  stay.  Then  they  saw  that  the 
cliffs  so  dazzlingly  white  were  of  the 
bleached  bones  of  men,  and  they  conclud- 
ed that  the  maidens  who  were  so  fair,  and 
sang  so  sweetly,  were  really  no  better  than 
they  should  be ;  if,  indeed,  they  were  not 
mere  cannibal  young  females. 

"  Since  then  the  world  has  gi*own  a  great 
deal  older,  and  its  people  think  themselves 
a  great  deal  wiser.  The  stars  have  gone 
much  further  back  and  become  astronomi- 
cal. That  Elysian  ocean  has  wholly  dried 
up.  That  enchanted  island  is  to  be  found 
in  no  map  extant.  Only  the  sirens,  under 
changed  names,  and  wearing  modern 
dresses,  still  remain,  and  still  retain  their 
old  unsocial  and  disagreeable  habits." 

That  this,  and  many  pages  to  which  it 
was  introductory,  was  apiece  of  very  fine 
writing  which  would  be  jumped  at  by  any 
editor  in  England  before  whom  it  might 
be  held  up — though  unfortunately  the  es- 
say teas  apropos  of  nothing  particular — it 
never  entered  Herbert's  mind  to  doubt. 
But  that  the  fable  could  have  any  practi- 
cal moral  for  himself  to  take  to  heart ;  that 
sirens  did  really  still  exist  amongst  his 
own  acquaintance  disguised  in  genteel 
crinoline  and  playing  elegantly  on  pianos  : 
nay,  even  that  he  himself  was  at  that  mo- 
ment in  imminent  danger  of  having  his 
own  bones  clean  picked  by  one — this  was 
a  reductio  ad  aJbsurdum  which  if  put  be- 
fore him  he  would  have  scouted  with  dis- 
dain. 
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And  yet  if  be  bad  been  asked  wbat  it  was 
tbat  attracted  kirn,  and  made  bim  flutter 
round  Ida  Foster,  as  a  moth  flutters  round 
a  candle,  he  could  have  given  but  poor 
reasons.  He  would  have  said  she  had  a 
bright  eye — ^yet  be  had  read  Tennyson, 
and  might  have  remembered  tbat  so  bad 
wily  Vivien.  He  would  have  said  she 
bad  a  sweet  voice — yet  be  bad  read  Mil- 
ton, and  might  have  called  to  mind  that 
XiiQ  fallen  angels  sang  very  sweetly.  He 
would  have  said  she  had  a  gentle  touch 
— yet  he  kept  a  cat  and  had  observed  its 
habits.  He  would  have  said  she  bad  a 
pretty  name — yet  be  would  have  needed 
no  one  to  remind  him  that  that  was  a 
merit  due  more  to  her  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers than  heraelf.  The  truth  must  be 
told.  Herbert,  the  superb — ^Herbert,  the 
cool,  the  self-possessed — was  really  by  no 
means  so  much  himself  as  be  used  to  be. 
And  Ida,  who  bad  angled  often  in  sport, 
was  angling  now  in  earnest.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  us  to  have  so  soon  to  dethrone  a 
young  lady  who  may  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  heroine.  But  the  spoils  of  her  skill 
bad  been  already  more  than  a  woman  with 
a  heart  ever  does  gain.  Hitherto  she  bad 
practiced  only  for  scientiflo  purposes, 
bbe  bad  studied  with  all  the  coolness  of 
an  anatomist  the  degree  of  torture  which 
her  unhappy  subjects  might  be  made  to 
endure,  without  making  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  themselves  as  would  be  positively 
disagreeable  to  her.  And  when  this  stage 
was  reached,  it  had  been  her  wont  to  ex- 
change her  subject  for  another  one.  Cool, 
clever;  and  heartless,  she  had  brought 
flirtation  probably  to  as  high  a  pitch  of 
perfection  as  it  is  destined  ever  to  attain. 
She  knew  exactly  how  far  she  could  go  to 
inflict  the  maximum  of  mischief  without 
openly  compromising  herself,  and  beyond 
this  point  she  never  went.  She  had  never 
vet  failed  to  enslave  when  she  fairly  bent 
herself  to  her  task,  and  she  had  every 
confidence  that  she — as  indeed  any  womap 
to  her  thinking — could  marry  any  man 
who  came  withm  her  reach  were  she  only 
BufEciently  determined.  And  determined 
she  was  to  marry  Herbert  Freer,  even  be- 
fore she  saw  him.  Kot  that  to  herself 
she  made  any  pretence  of  loving  bim. 
Love  was  a  passion  that  she  knew  only 
from  witnessing  its  eflects — ^very  ridicu- 
lous she  thought  them — in  others.  But  if 
she  could  not  love,  she  could  act  very 
cleverly,  and  said  contemptuously  tbat 
private  theatricals  were  more  amusing  ofi* 


the  stage  than  on  it — in  her  opinion.  And 
those  who  knew  her  best  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  tell  in  which  of  her  do- 
ings she  played  an  assumed  part;  in 
which  she  was  herself.  Music  was  tb^ 
one  pursuit  in  which  she  seemed  entirely 
in  earnest,  and  her  love  of  which  was 
thoroughly  sincere.  If  when  she  played 
she  charmed  all  ears,  let  us  hope,  too,  tbat 
she  exorcised  for  a  while  her  own  evil 
spirit,  and  rose  from  her  piapo  and  her 
harp  with  purer  and  less  selfish  thougbta 
than  those  which  so  soon  resumed  their 
hold  upon  her.  And  she  knew  that  in 
music  lay  her  power;  but,  alas!  without 
perceiving  that  her  power  lay  there,  be- 
cause there  lay  for  a  while  nature  and 
truth. 

Herbert,  for  his  part,  might  never  have 
beard  of  the  sirens — much  less  have  writ- 
ten an  essay  on  them.  Whether  it  was 
that  bis  hour  had  fully  come — whether  for 
bis  sins  he  had  been  doomed  for  a  certain 
time  to  walk  this  earth  in  pain  and  per- 
plexity— whether  the  gods  had  really 
driven  bim  out  of  his  wits,  intending  in  a 
little  while  to  deal  still  worse  with  him — 
however  these  things  might  be,  in  one 
short  month  Ida  Foster  s  scheme  had 
prospered  so  far  that  be  bad  become  her 
slave,  and  waited  humbly  on  her  in  a  way 
tbat  he  had  never  waited  on  woman  be- 
fore. And  Phil  Grey,  whose  vision  had 
been  a  little  cleared,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  open  his  eyes,  when 
Ida  threw  him  overboard  somewhat  ear* 
lier  than  her  wont,  stood  looking  on,  and 
making  comparisons,  like  that  which  was 
recorded  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 

Not  that  even  a  month  bad  passed  over 
without  Herbert's  beginning  to  have  some 
little  doubt  as  to  Ida  being  in  all  things 
the  "  perfect  wom£ui,  nobly  planned,'^  his 
fancy  had  at  first  painted  her.  But  bore 
a^in  bis  good-nature  told  against  bim. 
When  he  noticed  any  fault,  he  did  not  so 
much  think  worse  of  Ida  for  it,  as  approve 
his  own  good  judgment,  that  he  could 
see  faults  at  all  in  one  with  whom  he  al- 
ready began  to  suspect  he  was  falling  in 
love. 

For  example,  Phil  had  told  bim  in  a 
friendly  way  that  Ida  had  jilted  Idm^  and 
had  hinted  further,  that  he  was,  be  believ- 
ed, far  from  the  first  whom  she  had  served 
so.  Well,  Herbert  bad  admitted  >  tbat 
such  conduct  was  very  wrong ;  but  it  is 
wonderful  how  easily  we  forgive  unfaith- 
fulness in  love,  which  we  imagine  to  have 
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been  practiced  in  our  own  favor.  We 
think,  at  any  rate,  it  is  some  compensation 
for  the  fair  one's  perfidy,  that  we  our- 
selves should  be  kind  and  sympathetic 
with  her  victim ;  and,  again,  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  kindly  a  man  really  does  think 
of  his  WTisuccessful  rival.  So  Herbert 
readily  forgave  Ida  all  her  flirtations  with- 
out even  wishing  to  hear  them  recounted. 
And,  if  possible,  he  felt  more  friendly  than 
ever  to  jPhilip  Grey. 

Then,  too,  one  thing  that  Herbert  most 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  was  a  hearty,  good 
laugh,  on  due  provocation  ;  or,  failing 
due  provocation,  even  on  no  provocation 
at  all.  And  he  winced  a  little  at  the  im- 
passivenesB  of  Ida.  She  smiled  very 
sweetly  on  him,  but  he  could  never  get 
her  to  join  him  in  a  real  good  laugh.  Her 
calm,  clear-cut  face  never  so  far  lost  its 
self-possession — never  seemed  to  be  moved 
with  common  passion  ;  and  to  say  truth, 
Herbert  would  have  liked  better  to  see 
it  so  agitated.  Yet  he  reflected  that  in 
all  his  reading  he  had  never  read  that 
the  angels  themselves  langhed ;  they,  too, 
only  smiled,  and  must,  he  thought,  smile 
very  much  as  Ida  smiled ;  and  a  man 
roust  be  hard  to  please  indeed  who  finds 
fault  with  a  young  lady  merely  for  being 
of  an  angelic  temperament. 

But  there  were  other  glimpses,  also, 
which  Herbert  got  into  the  life  of  the 
Foster  household  which  gave  him  little 
qualms,  and  made  him  doubt  whether 
there  might  not  be  times  when  his  angel 
did  not  even  smile.  The  captain  always 
spoke  to  Ida  more  meekly  than  seemed 
consistent  with  parental  authority.  Ar- 
thur moved  more  noiselessly  in  her  pres- 
ence  than  elsewhere,  and  had  his  little 
eyes  often  fixed  on  her  when  he  was  speak- 
ing to  other  people.  In  a  hundred  ways 
Herbert  was  made  to  suspect  that  Ida 
had  a  temper,  and  was  accustomed  to 
make  that  fact  noticed  at  home. 

All  these  things  had  Herbert  seen,  and 
pondered,  and  laid  to  heart.  But  when 
did  love  ever  pretend  to  base  itself  on 
judgment?  He  was  rather  proud  than 
otherwise  of  feeling  that  he  was  beginning 
to  love  unwisely.  He  repeated  to  himself 
that  line  about  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well," 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  thought  in  his  in- 
nermost heart  that  so  to  love  was  rather 
a  noble  action,  and  one  that  put  him  in 
the  category  of  many  of  the  most  charm- 
iogheroes  m  the  best  romances. 

When,  therefore,  ho  walked  home  one 


night  and  ruminated  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  that  night  made  Ida  a  passionate  ofler 
of  his  hand,  and  yet  had  been  dismissed 
in  Ignorance  what  the  result  of  that  oflfer 
was  to  be,  he  then  realized,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  that  for  him,  too,  as  lor  the 
rest  of  us,  there  was  re8er\ed  doubt  and 
trouble  and  perplexitv ;  and  that  a  book 
might  be  bound  in  velvet  with  gilt  edges, 
as  he  had  fancied  the  volume  of  his  life's 
history  to  be,  and  yet  have  in  it  lines  very 
hard  to  read. 

For  feline  nature  is  always  the  same; 
and  Ida,  true  to  her  instinct,  and  feeling 
sure  of  her  bird,  could  not  forbear  to  play 
with  it  for  a  while,  much  as  she  would 
have  been  grieved  to  lose  it.  So  she  had 
begun  the  game  of  "  fast  and  loose  "  with 
Herbert,  and  had  him  sent  home  with 
such  an  answer  as  left  him  bound  while 
it  left  her  free. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONBTikVOT. 


It  happened  the  day  afler  this  crisis  had 
been  reached  that  Ida  very  unexpectedly, ' 
and  very  much  to  her  annoyance,  had  to 
leave  Sevemsbury  with  her  papa  for  a 
week.  She  could  not  well  write  to  Her- 
bert before  starting,  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  left  her  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
graciously  to  accept  him.  Besides,  she 
had  wanted  to  have  a  day  or  two's  amuse- 
ment with  him  ;  to  have  heard  a  few  more 
protestations  and  a  few  more  entreaties, 
and  at  li^st  to  have  had  the  crowning  tri- 
umph of  pronouncing  with  her  own  lips 
the  sentence  of  his  happiness.  To  be  hur- 
ried away,  therefore,  at  such  a  time  was 
especially  provoking.  There  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  sending  Herbert  her  address  even. 
Yet  to  leave  him  to  himself  for  a  whole 
week  in  such  a  critical  state  was  what  Ida 
by  no  means  liked.  She  tried  to  miss  the 
train  that  so  she  might  have  a  chance  of 
meeting  him  by  accident  and  saving  a  ten- 
der word  before  she  started.  But  though 
she  was  late  herself  the  train  was  still 
later,  and  she  caught  it  to  a  nicety. 

When  Herbert  called  that  evening, 
therefore,  as  usual  in  Burton  Terrace,  and 
learnt  that  the  family  had  gone  off  but  a 
few  hours  before  to  Clifton,  he  believed 
that  the  **  invalid  relative  '*  and  the  **  ur- 
gent &mily  matters,"  which  were  said  to 
be  the  occasion  qf  this  sudden  journey, 
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were  equally  apocryphal.  He  did  not  in 
the  least  believe  that  the  journey  could 
really  have  been  an  unforeseen  and  an  un- 
avoidable one,  but  at  once  concluded  that 
it  was  a  flight  deliberately  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  out  of  his  way  after 
the  events  of  the  preceding  nig|it.  He 
believed  this  the  more  readily  as  no  mes- 
sage appeared  to  be  left  for  him ;  and  he 
was  too  proud  to  ask  the  servant  for  an 
address  which  he  thought  had  been  pur- 
posely withheld. 

Herbert's  dog,  for  sitting,  as  was  its 
wont,  in  Herbert's  easy  chair,  caught  it 
that  night  in  a  way  which  excited  the  ut- 
'most  surprise  of  that  quadruped :  and  it 
stood  blinking  its  mild  eyes  on  the  ru^, 
and  licking  its  feet  thoughtfully,  as  if 
seeking  in  some  undiscovered  speck  of 
mud  for  the  cause  of  its  master's  ill-usage, 
until  at  last  it  gave  up  the  problem  and 
sulked  off  out  6f  sight.  Herbert's  cigar 
would  not  burn  at  all;  and  Herbert's  lamp 
would  bum  at  such  a  rate  that  it  broke 
the  chimney.  Herbert's  maid  was  never 
BO  near  giving  warning  as  she  was  at  his 
unusually  snappish  way.  Herbert  walked 
late  in  the  garden.  The  very  moon  shone, 
he  thought,  with  a  cold,  malicious  bright- 
ness, not  its  wont,  as  if  to  show  how  in- 
significant he  and  his  troubles  were.  It 
was  an  ill-made  moon,  not  at  all  round. 
The  ground  was  hard  frozen.  The  few 
flowers  that  were  left — chrysanthemums 
and  Michaelmas  daisies — hung  frostbitten 
on  their  stalks  with  icy  tears  pendant,  as 
if  weeping  that  they  were  not  released 
from  such  a  tiresome  world.  Where  was 
the  good  of  moon,  or  flowers,  or  frost  ? 
Herbert  went  in  and  went  to  bed  dissatis- 
fied with  the  universe  in  general,  and  with 
this  planet  in  particular,  and  with  himself 
more  taan  any  mortal  upon  it. 

If  to  go  to  sleep  were  as  easy  as  to  go 
to  bed  what  good  nights  we  should  all 
have!  Herbert  had  never  known  such 
pillows.  He  tried  them  all  sides  up.  He 
doubled  them.  He  straightened  them  out 
again.  Then  he  flung  them  away  and  lay 
with  his  head  in  an  extemporized  pit. 
Then  he  dozed  off  into  nightmare.  Then 
he  got  up  and  walked  about  his  bedroom 
and  heard  quarter  after  miarter  clanged 
from  the  minster  clock.  What  could  be 
Ida's  meaning  ?  Was  he  really,  after  all, 
such  a  poor  fellow  that  she  merely  wished 
to  amuse  herself  with  him  as  he  had  heard 
ehe  had  amused  herself  with  others  ?  And 
if  Bo,  was  she  not  for  all  that  really  an 


angelic  creature,  and  would  it  not  be 
^'sweeter  for  her  despairing  than  aught 
in  the  world  beside  ?"  And  so  the  weary 
night  wore  away,  as  the  longest  nights 
wear  away  for  those  who  are  more  sick 
than  even  he  was ;  and  he  rose  in  the 
morning  not  refreshed,  and  looking  a  lit- 
tle—just a  little  paler  than  usual.  Ho 
thought  when  he  looked  in  the  glass  that 
he  ought  to  have  appeared  worse  than  ho 
did,  and  was  possibly  a  little  dissatisfied 
with  himself  for  not  doing  so.  But  then 
he  was  robust,  and  hearts  are  not  quite 
broken,  nor  hair  turned  quite  white  in  a 
fiingle  night,  and  it  was  imperative,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  give  himself  time. 

This  was  only  Tuesday,  too,  and  Ida 
was  not  to  return  till  the  following  Mon- 
day: (this  much  he  had  learnt  from  the 
maid ;)  so  that  he  had  a  week  to  grow 
pale  in  and  to  perfect  the  outward  signs 
of  his  inward  trouble.  And  certainly  in 
this  week  he  did  his  best.  Those  who 
have  suffered  from  love-sickness  will  not 
need,  and  those  who  have  not  so  suflered 
will  not  care,  to  read  the  details  of  his 
self-torture.  His  temper  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  surprised  everybody  who  knew 
him.  Day  after  day,  and  night  afler 
night,  the  same  wearisome  restlessness  and 
mad  discontent.  Could  Ida  only  have 
seen  him  or  known  what  an  impression 
she  really  had  made,  her  fears  would  have 
been  relieved,  and  she  would  have  felt 
that  she  could  hardly  have  done  better 
than  try  him  thus,  in  the  old  fie^hioned 
way,  with  absence. 

Sevemsbury,  however,  had  other  inhabi- 
tants besides  the  Fosters ;  and  Herbert 
having  played  misanthrope  all  the  week, 
did  really  so  far  recover  on  the  Saturday 
evening  as  to  take  one  of  his  favorite 
walks.  This  walk  was  alon^  the  terrace, 
above  which  towers  Severosbury  minster, 
standing  high  and  looking  down  on  Severn 
waters.  Away  over  the  river  lie  rich 
fields ;  and  in  the  further  distance  rises 
proudly  the  range  of  hills  on  which  Piers 
Plowman  so  many  centuries  ago  took  his 
morning  walk,  and  which  offered  then 
the  same  bold  outline  as  we  see  to-day. 
To-night,  however,  the  hills  were  not  vis- 
ible ;  for  the  darkness  in  December  falls 
down  early.  The  moon  had  not  yet  risen ; 
and  the  stars,  though  bright,  were  not 
bright  enough  to  bnng  out  the  hills.  So 
Herbert  leaned  over  the  low  wall  and 
watched  the  stars  as  they  lay  reflected  in 
the  water.    How  bright  and  steady  they 
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were !  Qr  if  the  dancing  of  a  wave  but 
made  a  star  for  an  instant  tremble  out  of 
sight,  how  soon  it  returned.  Even  so,  he 
vowed,  should  his  love  burn.  If  it  ever 
flickered,  so  soon  should  it  resume  its 
steadiness.  If  for  an  instant  it  was  ob- 
literated and  disappeared,. so  soon  should 
his  true  heart  again  reflect  the  bright 
image  of  his  worship. 

And  then  he  wandered  on  into  the  min- 
ster close  to  where  his  old  friend  Canon 
Woodstock  lived,  and  where  he  found 
him  at  that  moment  taking  his  canonical 
pleasure,  walking  and  smoking,  on  his 
own  lawn  in  front  of  his  own  house,  in 
the  clear  frosty  air,  well  buttoned  up  in 
his  overcoat. 

Herbert  felt,  as  low-spirited  people  often 
do,  unusually  moral  and  decorous.  So  it 
jarred  on  his  feelinp^s,  and  he  thought  it 
almost  irreligious  for  a  clergyman  to  be 
smoking  so  near  Sunday.  And  for  his 
own  part  he  felt  that,  thinking  as  he  did 
with  such  tender  despair  about  Ida,  for 
him  to  smoke  would  be  a  carnal  indul- 

fence,  almost  bordering  on  profanity.  So 
e  at  first  declined  to  join  Mr.  Wood- 
stock in  that  exercise ;  and  though,  on  re- 
peated invitation,  he  relented,  he  only  lit 
up  at  last  in  a  melancholy  way  that  com- 
pelled his  jolly  friend  to  ask,  "Why, 
Freer,  what  on  earth^s  the  matter?" 
Whereupon  Herbert  declared  that  noth- 
ing was  the  matter,  and  put  on  a  prepos- 
terous aflectation  of  gayety  which  in  no 
way  deceived  his  quickwitted  companion. 

Canon  Woodstock  was  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitarv ;  but  he  was,  beyond  that,  "  a 
plain,  blunt  man,  who  loved  his  friend." 
He  had  known  Herbert  almost  as  a  boy ; 
long  before  Herbert  had  come  to  Severns- 
bury.  Before  the  cigars  were  finished  he 
had,  with  a  few  downright  sentences,  ^ot 
to  know  pretty  nearly  how  the  wind  lay 
with  the  young  gentleman,  and  he  had 
conveyed  his  sentiments  with  more  point 
than  politeness. 

**  Don't  be  a  fool,"  he  said  to  Herbert. 
"  You  come  in  with  me.  If  you  are  de- 
termined to  fall  in  love,  I  have  got  the  girl 
for  you." 

Bat  when  people  are  in  a  very  high- 
flown  and  sentimental  mood,  they  resent 
the  exercise  of  common-sense  on  the  part 
of  their  friends  as  something  approaching 
very  nearly  to  a  personal  affront.  So 
when  Mr.  Woodstock  introduced  to  Her- 
bert his  niece  and  ward  as  "My  niece, 
MisB  Margaret  Winteri"  we  doubt  the 


young  man  met  her  with^some  little  prej- 
udice, and  smiled  inwardly,  with  a  lofty 
pity,  at  the  mind  which  could  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  his  ever  changing  his  con- 
stancy. And  Miss  Winter,  who  had  heard 
Herbert  spoken  of  as  a  merry  fellow,  and 
who  was  herself  merry  within  all  limits  of 
becoming  mirtl;,  opened  her  eyes  wide 
and  wondered  at  the  solemn  countenance 
ho  tried  to  keep  as  long  as  he  could. 


CHiPTER  V. 


"too    LATl." 


If  this  narrative  were  a  mere  piece  of 
fiction,  the  narrator  would  feel  that  the 
lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  very  stony  places, 
and  that  he  was  hobbling  through  hia  plot 
in  a  very  lame  and  ungainly  manner.  For 
the  story-teller  who  deliberately  saddles 
himself  with  a  hero  whose  conduct  is  not  at 
all  heroic,  and  with  a  presumptive  heroine 
who  turns  out  a  flirt  almost  as  soon  as 
she  has  dropped  her  first  curtsey,  can 
hardly  escape  being  told  at  once  by  our 
modern  Touchstones,  "  Thou'rt  in  a  par- 
lous state,  shepherd."  But  here  it  is  the 
veracious  historian  has  the  advantage 
over  the  mere  fictionist.  If  his  characters 
really  did  this  when  they  ought  to  have 
done  that,  or  did  that  when  they  ought  to 
have  done  this — well,  the  historian  may 
regret  it,  but  he  can  not  help  it.  Honest 
Griffiths  must  write  all  down  as  he  finds 
it,  happy  if  onlv  he  can  blot  with  a  .tear 
the  faults  and  shortcomings  which  he  dare 
not  conceal  or  extenuate. 

From  all  of  which  preamble  it  will 
have  been  inferred  bv  the  moderately  sar 
gaciouB  reader  that  there  is  some  danger 
of  Herbert  Freer  falling  from  his  high 
estate  and  proving  to  be  scarcely  that 
model  of  faithfulness  he  had  vowed  to  be. 
For  pride  does,  indeed,  as  in  old  times, 
go  still  before  a  fall.  And  Herbert  had 
been  so  proud  of  his  fervor  and  devotion, 
and  had  gone  np  so  much  like  a  rocket, 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  he  pres- 
ently come  down  like  the  stick  of  that 
brilliant  firework. 

Not  that  we  have  to  relate  that  he  fell 
without  a  struggle.  Indeed,  he  tried  hard 
to  disregard  Canon  Woodstock's  advice, 
and  to  be  that  fool  he  was  recommended  not 
to  be.  For  example,  no  two  girls  could 
well  be  less  alike  than  Ida  Fpster  and 
Margaret  Winter.    So  Herbert  very  soon 
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fonnd  himself  making  compariBons  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Margaret.  She  played, 
and  ho  thought  how  much  more  brilliant 
was  Ida's  touch!  She  sang,  and  he 
thought  how  much  clearer  and  stronger 
waa  Ida's  voice!  She  had  little  fits  of 
timidity,  too,  and  made  little  blunders ; 
while  Ida  had  a  most  supreme  confidence 
and  never  made  blunders  at  all.  Certain- 
ly, prejudice  itself  could  not  but  admit 
that  Margaret  had,  however,  a  certain 
nameless  grace  about  her ;  and  that  if 
other  people  laughed  at  her  little  blun- 
ders, no  one  laughed  so  heartily  as  she 
did  herself.  And  though  Herbert,  re- 
membering to  what  empress  he  had  sworn 
allegiance,  would  by  no  means  have  ad- 
mitted that  Margaret  was  beautiful,  he 
saw  that  sweetness  and  good-temper  had 
marked  her  for  their  own,  and  that  the  lit- 
tle Woodstocks  hung  about  her  in  a  way 
that  was  very  charming,  but  that  Ida 
would  never  have  allowed.  He  found, 
too,  by-and-by,  that  Margaret  could  really 
talk.  Nay,  further,  that  when  she  talked, 
there  were  actually  ideas  came  out  of  her 
head  as  well  as  words ;  and  that  though 
she  did  not  talk  very  fluently,  and  had  in 
her  ppeech,  as  in  her  playing,  those  little 
fits  of  hesitation  we  have  recorded  against 
her,  she  even  went  so  far  as  sometimes  to 
have  opinions  in  flat  contradiction  to  those 
he  h:\d  himself  expressed,  and  could  tell 
him  when  she  thought  he  was  wrong,  and 
why  she  thought  so,  without  making  her- 
self in  the  least  like  a  "strong-minded 
womnn."  And  in  this  there  was  really  a 
great  deal  that  Herbert  liked ;  and  before 
he  lefl  her  that  night  he  had  so  far  over- 
come the  prejudice  with  which  they  met 
as  to  admit  she  was  just  tolerable  above 
the  average  of  intolerable  young  ladies ; 
atid  when  Mr.  Woodstock  said  at  parting: 
"  You'll  come  and  eat  your  Christmas  din- 
ner with  us,  Herbert,"  he  answered  that 
*'  he  would  see,"  meaning  that  if  Ida  did 
not  invite  him,  he  really  would  accept  the 
invitation  now  offered  him.  "And  as 
fioon  as  you  have  seen,  you  had  better 
write  me  a  line  to  say  what  you  see,"  said 
thf^  canon ;  "  for  if  you  don't  come  I  hhall 
hhYQ  your  chair  filled  by  some  one  else." 
Then  Herbert  walked  home,  reflecting  with 
a  grim  self-torture  on  the  question  whether 
it  would  be  possible,  in  the  event  of  Ida'n 
rejeoiing  him,  for  him  to  find  some  small 
teaspoimful  of  comfort  in  carrying  his 
fthiittered  affections  to  this  little  maid,  and 
making  her  the  proud  possessor  of  what 


he  knew  he  should  have  to  describe  to  her 
as  an  utterly  broken  heart. 

Between  the  first  conception  of  a  dark 
design,  however,  and  its  full  execution, 
there  are  many  steps.  Not  even  to  her 
husband  did  Lady  Macbeth  say,  bluntly, 
in  the  first  instance,  "  Come  now,  let  us 
go  and  commit  a  murder."  And  Macbeth 
himself  would  hardly  have  recoiled  with 
more  horror  from  such  a  naked  suggestion 
than  that  which  Herbert  felt  when  he  first 
saw  that  he  had  really  contemplated  it  as 
a  possibility  that,  under  any  combination 
of  circumstances,  he  could  marry  any  one 
but  Ida :  it  was  a  deliberate  suggestion, 
in  fact,  that  he  should  commit  murder  on 
his  own  heart's  best  affections,  and  he  felt 
all  the  moral  guilt  of  suicide.  Accord- 
ingly, when  next  morning  he  strolled 
down  to  the  service  in  the  minster,  and 
having  taken  his  seat  in  Canon  Wood- 
stock s  pew,  there  came  in  by-and-by  Miss 
Winter,  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  quite  a 
meritorious  thing  to  notice  how  plainly 
she  was  dressed,  and  how  small  she  look- 
ed, and  how  far  from  distinguished  ;  and, 
in  short,  how  un- Ida -like  she  was  in 
every  way.  But  yet,  as  she  sat  beside 
him,  and  as  he  tried  his  hardest  to  muse 
on  the  absent  face,  he  found  with  iropa- 
rtience  that  his  eyes  did  wander  from  time 
to  time  to  the  fiice  by  his  side,  though  he 
hoped  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  freshen- 
ing his  mental  comparisons.  And  «ns  he 
heard  her  low  sweet  voice,  so  tender  in  its 
earnestness,  murmuring  the  responses  to 
those  solemn  petitions  for  "all  such  as 
have  erred  and  are  deceived,"  "for  all 
that  are  in  danger,  necessity,  and  tribula- 
tion," he  thought  how  good  it  would  bo 
if  in  his  tribulation  a  dear  voice  could  so 
pray  specially  for  him ;  if  he  himself  should 
liave  erred  and  been  deceived,  how  good 
it  would  be  to  bo  put  right  again  by  such 
an  one  as  this.  And  then,  as  he  looked 
on  Margaret  Winter  kneeling  there  with 
solemn  down-turned  eyes  and  without  a 
thought  of  him,  "  a  spring  of  love  gushed 
from  his  heart,  and  he  blessed  her  un- 
aware." The  scales  seemed  to  fall  at 
once  from  his  eyes.  He  said  within  him- 
self, (so  distinctly  and  suddenly  that  he 
felt  almost  as  startled  as  if  he  had  said  it 
audibly,)  "  Here  by  God's  grace  is  the  one 
maid  for  me." 

He  sat  out  the  rest  of  the  service  as  in 
a  dream ;  he  shook  hands  with  Margaret 
and  parted  as  in  a  dream ;  he  walked 
home  as  in  a  dream ;  the  river  flowed  be- 
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Death  him — ^it  was  the  river  of  a  dream ; 
and  like  a  dream  within  a  dream  seemed  to 
him  the  memory  of  his  thoughts  when  he 
had  looked  at  the  stars  reflected  in  it  hut 
one  short  night  before.  It  had  all  come 
on  him  so  suddenly,  that  he  could  hardly 
believe  he  was  really  awake.  Yet  he  felt 
that  in  all  tins  dreaming  there  was  one 
firm  reality,  that  he  did  now  love  really 
and  truly,  and  that  this  mad  passion  he 
had  been  so  assiduously  nursing  and  cher- 
ish in  ir,  was  but  the  passion  of  an  idle 
mind  and  a  fooli^^h  eye.  And  never  man 
felt  more  humiliated  than  he  felt  as  he 
thousj^ht  of  his  own  weakness.  Had  he 
bat  lapsed  gradually, had  befallen  away  by 
easy  staged^,  had  he  had  any  excuse,  he 
thoui^ht,  he  could  have  forgiven  himself. 
But  to  be  the  slave  of  passion  thus  like  a 
brute  beast :  he  blushed  as  he  thought  of 
his  own  inconstancy  as  if  all  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  were  open  and  could  be  read  by 
every  eye  that  saw  him.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
had  he  known  it,  the  same  excuse  which 
the  blind  man  had  for  seeing,  namely,  that 
his  eyes  had  been  ojjened  ;  but  he  himself 
was  as  angry  as  the  blind  man^s  neighbors, 
and  accused  himself,  as  if,  though  he  did 
not  see,  he  ougJU  to  have  aeen^  and  had 
merely  been  blind  out  of  obstinacy. 

Bad  nights  he  had  had  before,  but  they 
were  nights  of  bliss,  he  thought,  compared 
with  this  Sunday  night.  Fear,  and  doubt, 
and  restlessness  he  had  had  before.  But 
to-night  it  was  mere  blind  terror,  and  as 
it  were  a  savage  craving  to  put  matters 
right  by  dashing  his  head  against  the  bed- 
post. Whenever  ho  sat  himself  down  and 
tried  to  think  out  his  problem,  it  present- 
ed itself  inexorably  in  thi?  shape — that  Ida 
assuredly  meant  to  accept  his  offer,  and  that 
however  expedient  he  might  now  have 
found  it  to  run  ofl*  from  that  offer,  yet  his 
honor  bound  him  to  it,  and  his  conscience 
told  him  he  must  keep  his  word  even 
where  it  bad  been  given  so  madly. 

Then  in  the  morning  he  came  down  to 
breakfast — weak  as  a  child,  and  found  for 
him,  among  his  other  letters,  one  which 
he  felt  instinctively  was  from  Ida.  It 
bore  the  post-mark  ^^too  latk,"  and  he 
could  not  help  toying  with  the  envelope, 
and  thinking  how  many  meanings  those 
words  had  for  hi  m.  The  letter  ought,  then, 
to  have  come  on  Sunday  morning.  Had 
it  done  so,  with  how  diflerent  ieelings  he 
would  have  opened  itl  But  the  joy  it 
might  then  have  brought  him  -^  add  it 
would  have  been  joy,  though  foolish  joy — 
VOL.  LXL— NO.  2 


had  come  too  late.  He  himself  had 
come  to  his  senses  roo  late.  He  was 
ashamed  to  confess  to  himself  what  a  de- 
light it  would  be  to  him  if  it  could  only 
turn  out  that  in  refusing  to  tell  him  her 
mind  a  week  ago,  Ida  herself  had  let  ^lip 
her  golden  opportunity  and  was  now  too 

LATE. 

Ida  had  thonglit  she  might  venture, 
without  appearing  eager,  to  write  and  an- 
nounce their  return  home,  and  she  had 
thought  it  best  to  combine  a  little  jocu- 
larity with  bu.iiness,  and  a  little  flirtation 
with  both. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  her  letter  ran,  "  if  you 
really  were  in  earnest  in  the  pretty  tale 
you  told  me  the  other  night,  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  we  return  home  on  Tues- 
day, and  that  papa^  at  least,  will  be  glad 
to  see  you  that  evening. 

"  If  you  were  not  in  earnest,  then,  for 
fear  I  should  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
think  you  wxre,  and  should  have  been 
looking  forward  to  seeing  you  again,  and 
you  should  not  wish  to  come,  pray  send 
me  something  to  dry  my  eyes  upon. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"20th  Dec.  18—."  "Ida  P. 


And  she  had  said  to  herself  that  this 
was  tolerably  smart,  and  that  if  it  did  not 
fasten  Herbert  irrevocably,  nothing  would. 

Herbert  felt  that  there  was  but  one  an- 
swer he  could  return,  so  he  wrote  on  a 
dainty  little  sheet  of  paper : 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  invita^ 
tion.    I  shall  not  iisiil  to  come. 

"  22d  Dec."  "Hebbekf. 

And  then  he  bethought  him  of  Canon 
Woodstock's  invitation  to  dinner  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  feeling  sure  that  on  that 
day  he  would  be  wanted  by  Ida^  he  scrawl- 
ed in  pencil,  in  a  slovenly  way»  on  half  a 
sheet  of  blotting-paper  ;    - 

"Sorry  I  can  not  come;  but  thank  you 
all  the  same  for  favors  intended.  I  hop« 
you  will  not  have  much  trouble  in  finding 
some  one  else  to  put  in  my  chair. 

"22:12."  "Herbert. 

And  having  addressed  his  envelopes  and 
put  his  missives  into  them,  he  walked  oflT 
himself  and  posted  « them  that  morning, 
lesti  by  keeping  them  lying  all  day,  h# 
should  be  tempted  to  swerve  from  the  patK 
of  dutyt 
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'      CHAPTER  VL 

**8JLXK  TO  TOU,    AND   MANY  OF  TDIM." 

It  was  about  eight  o^cIock  on  Tuesday 
night  when  Herbert  started  off  to  Burton 
Terrace  with  as  much  exhilaration  as  he 
wouhl  have  felt  in  setting  off  on  a  walk 
to  be  hung.  He  was  turning  into  the  ter- 
race when  he  met  Canon  Woodstock,  who 
shook  hands  heartily,  and  said,  "Delight- 
ed, my  boy,  to  hear  that  you  have  seen 
your  way  to  oome  and  dine  with  us  on 
Christmas  Day," 

"But  I  wrote  you  I  couldn't  come," 
said  Herbert. 

"  Not  if  I  can  read  English ;"  and  he 
pulled  out,  as  he  spoke,  Herbert's  very 
neat  little  note. 

"Gracious  heavens!"  gasped  Herbert, 
"  what  have  I  done  I"  for  as  he  saw  where 
his  letter  had  gone  he  knew  also  where 
the  half-sheet  of  blotting-paper  had  gone. 
"  I  have  crossed  the  letters.  Oh,  what  a 
pickle !" 

"  A  letter  for  you,  sir :  I  was  just  taking 
it  to  your  house." 

Herbert  looked  down,  and  took  the  let- 
ter which  was  offered  him  by  Captain 
Foster's  messenger.     It  ran  thus : 

"  Sir  :  My  daughter  told  me  the  nature 
of  the  declaration  you  amused  yourself 
by  making  to  her  a  week  ago,  and  she 
showed  me  the  note  which  she  sent  you 
two  days  a^o,  and  which,  though  perhaps 
more  familiar  than  was  prudent,  surely 
contained  nothing  to  call  forth  such  an 
impertinent  reply  as  you  have  thought  fit 
to  scrawl  in  answer  to  it.  At  any  rate,  I 
do  not  suppose  that  even  you  can  be  so 
vain  as  to  imagine  Miss  Foster's  allusion 
to  her  tears  could  be  any  thing  but  jocular, 
or  that  there  is  any  probability  of  your 
blotting-paper  being  required  for  the  pur- 
pose yon  intended  it ;  so  I  have  the  honor 
to  return  it,  aiTd  to  make  it  my  special  re- 
quest that  you  will  consider  your  acquaint- 
ance with  my  family  at  an  end.  And  I 
am,  etc.,  etc.,  A.  Foster." 

Herbert  put  this  letter  into  Mr.  Wood- 
stock's hands,  explained  the  matter  to  him 
briefly,  and  said,  "  Now  I  must  go  to  Cap- 
tain Foster's  and  explain  to  him  also.'' 

"  You  must  just  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
retorted  the  canon.  *'You  must  thank 
your  stars  that  you  are  well  cot  of  a  mess, 
and  come  along  with  me.  Make  your 
apology  to-morrow  by  letter  if  you  are  still  I 


inclined  to  sacrifice  your  happiness  for  the 
sake  of  your  politeness."  And  he  dragged 
him  away  almost  by  main  force,  Herbert, 
it  is  to  be  confessed,  offering  less  strenu* 
ous  resistance  than  he  ought  to  have  done. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  undo 
to-night?"  said  Margaret  to  Mrs.  Wood- 
stock, after  the  reverend  gentleman  had 
for  about  the  twelfth  time  burst  out  into 
inextinguishable  guffaws  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  Herbert's  predicament. 

But  Herbert  refused  to  have  the  mys- 
tery explained,  and  sat,  himself  alternate- 
ly merry  and  angiy,  alternately  blushing 
and  looking  pale — glad  at  any  price  to  bo 
in  Margaret  s  presence,  but  thinking  of 
the  explanation  that  he  must  make  on  the 
morrow  to  the  Fosters. 

And  on  the  morrow  he  really  did  set 
out  to  make  his  explanation.  It  was 
Christmas  Eve,  and  he  heard  merry  carols 
in  the  street.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and 
footfalls  were  muffled  in  snow,  and  stars 
shone  bright,  and  merry  fires  gleamed 
through  the  windows  of  every  hoib*e  ;  and 
as  he  walked  up  to  Captain  Foster's  door 
he  saw  them  sitting  round  the  fire  inside — 
the  captain,  and  Ida,  and  little  Arthur, 
and — yes,  actually — Philip  Grey.  He  sent 
in  his  name,  and  had  in  an  instant  a  per- 
emptory, "  Not  at  home;"  so  he  walked  off 
thinking  that  if  Phil  could  be  happy  with 
Ida  so  much  the  better ;  and  that  at  any 
rate  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  make  his 
explanation  by  letter,  and  that  he  could 
write  his  letter  after  Christmas  Day  was 
past — which  of  course  he  could  have  done. 
But  we  had  better  say  at  once  that  some- 
how he  never  did  wiiie  it ;  and  that  to  this 
day  the  Fosters  believe  him  to  have  been 
willfully  guilty  of  the  gross  rudeness  which 
they  so  naturally  ascribed  to  him. 

When  he  had  learnt  in  the  above  way 
that  the  Fosters  were  not  at  home  be 
strolled  on  to  the  Woodstocks,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  them  at  home. 
So  he  spent  the  evening  with  them  in 
many  a  merry  game.  And  with  hearty, 
genial  talk,  and  with  children  climbing  up 
his  knees,  and  with  good  old  songs,  and 
good  old  punch,  and  fiaming  snapdragons, 
and  flaming  Yule  logs,  and  even  with 
blushing  (we  had  almost  said  flaming)  Mar> 
garet  (inveigled  once  under  the  mistletoe) 
— with  all  this,  and  with  much  more  that 
good  old  English  gentlemeo  love  in  their 
homes  at  good  oU  Christmas  time,  the 
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night  wore  rapidly  away,  and  was,  as  all 
our  pleasures  are,  alas !  pronounced  by  all 
to  be  too  short,  though  the  longest  (with- 
in five  minutes)  of  any  night  in  the  year. 

And  though  Herbert  had  accepted  the 
invitation  to  dinner  by  mistake,  he  went 
and  ate  it  (as  the  canon  said  when  he  saw 
the  hearty  way  ic  which  Herbert  was  en- 
joying himself)  without  any  mistake  at  all. 

But  when  dinner  was  over  Herbert 
thought  it  a  wise  precaution,  seeing  that 
Canon  Woodstock  was  full  to  explosion 
of  the  great  Foster  mystery,  to  take  Mar- 
garet ai«ide  and  explain  it  all  to  her  first 
himself.  And  it  of  course  could  not  be 
explained  properly  without  Herbert's  say- 
ing what  was  the  real  cause  of  his  feeling 
it  a  relief  instead  of  a  trouble  to  be  cash- 
iered by  Miss  Foster.  And  Margaret  did 
not  seem  nearly  so  surprised  at  the  story 
Herbert  had  to  tell  as  Herbert  thought 
she  would  have  been,  for  love  is  intuitive 
in  its  perceptions. 

Then  when  they  went  back  their  host 
really  Hid  produce  Herbert's  two  epistles, 
and  Herbert  (very  improperly)  was  in- 
duced to  reveal  as  much  as  was  necessary 
to  com|)lete  the  correspondence ;  and  the 
laughter  was  louder  and  longer  than  had 
ever  before  been  known  in  that  house, 
where  merry  laughs  exploded  every  day. 
And  when  the  merriment  was  at  its  height, 
Margaret,  God   bless  her!  with  tears  in 


her  eyes  crept  round  to  the  back  of  her 
uncle's  chair,  and  whispered  in  his'  ear 
that  the  crossing  of  the  letters  had  gained 
her,  she  was  very  sure,  a  good  husband. 

Years  have  gone  since  this  Christmas 
time  of  which  I  write.  But  never  Christ- 
mas time  comes  round  without  the  tale 
of  the  crossed  letters  being  told  afresh, 
and  ever  with  new  merriment. 

Margaret — the  real  original  Margj^ret — 
is  more  staid  and  matronly  than  she  was 
then. 

Herbert  Freer's  perplexities,  he  says, 
have  been  all  so  smoothed  away  that  he 
can  hardly  think  he  ever  had  any.  May 
we  all,  story-tellers  and  story -readers, 
come  as  happily  out  of  ours!  A  smaller 
Margaret  climbs  up  his  knee,  a  smaller 
Herbert  up  hers;  and  smaller,  smaller 
people  still  clap  little  hands  and  raise  their 
little  voices  merrily  when  Christmas  time 
comes  round.  And  while  their  little  voices 
«blend  so  cheerily,  and  while  their  little 
hands  are  red  with  clapping,  and  while 
their  little  faces  shine  in  the  firelight,  and 
all  is  glowing  in  the  golden  light  of  love, 
what  can  the  writer  of  this  story  say  to 
each  and  all  who  have  followed  him 
through  it  more  fitting  than  the  words 
which  are  in  every  mouth  this  happy 
Christmas  time : 

*'  The  same  to  you,  and  many  of  them.** 


From   Prftier'i    Magailne. 


MY      BEAUTIFUL      LADY.* 


Is  a  world  full,  noisy,  and  bustling, 
where  each  man  jostles  the  other,  seek- 
ing to  get  before ;  where  none  can  press 
forward  without  pushing  some  other 
back ;  where  to  desire  is  necessarily  to 
contend ;  where  peace  itself  is  only  to 
be  enjoyed  through  strife — every  candi- 
date for  distinction  must  look  for  rivalry. 
No  one  can  expect  to  follow  the  course  of 
honor  without  great  obstacles  in  his  way, 
nor  to  be  crowned  with  success  without  a 


*  i/y   BmmUM  Ladif,    Dy  TnoMAa  Wqolnks. 
Londao:  M&cmilliui  ^  Co.     isCS. 


show  of  opposition.  Men  naturally  ex- 
pect to  see  jealousy  among  their  breth- 
ren ;  it  is  the  common  lot;  but  a  man  oo- 
cupies  a  peculiar  position  when  he  in  his 
own  rival — and  this  position  is  Mr.  Wool- 
for  the' world,  more  ready  to  pluck 


ners 


a  leaf  from  the  laurel  crown  than  to  add 
a  branch  to  it,  looks  askance  at  one  who 
claims  an  uncommon  share  of  eminence, 
and  competes  for  the  prizes  of  two  dis- 
tinct callings.  There  will  probably  be 
much  hesitation  and  criticism  before  the 
great  sculptor  is  acknowledged  as  a  poet; 
he  will  not  be  met  with  indulgence  as  a 
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yonng  aspirant;  be  will  be  tried  by  a 
stern  jury,  as  men  are  wbose  flioie  is  al- 
ready made,  and  who  are  responsible  for 
tlie  marring  of  it.  But  whatever  preju- 
dice he  may  have  to  encounter,  there  is 
no  essential  reason  why  a  sculptor  shonld 
not  also  be  a  poet.  Indeed,  a  sculptor,  to 
be  truly  great,  must  have  many  of  the 
poetittil  qualities;  he  must  have  the  cre- 
ative power,  the  sensibility  to  beauty,  the 
pathos,  the  vivid  perception  of  hidden 
analotfies,  the  vigor  of  conception,  and 
the  patience  in  execution. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  few  have 
brought  their  genius  to  bear  well  upon 
two  distinct  arts ;  and  it  remains  to  be 
consideied  whether  Mr.  Woolner  is  one 
of  the  few. 

An  extraordinary  amount  of  energy, 
physical  and  mental,  must  be  demanded 
to  reach  excellence  in  both;  but  those 
who  have  studied  the  works  of  Mr.  Wool- 
ner's  chisel  will  not  be  surprised  at  any 
amount  of  energy  that  he  may  develop. 
And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
most  vigorous  of  painters  and  sculptors 
was  also  a  poet ;  for  the  sonnets  of  Mi- 
chael Angel o  are  so  full  of  passion  and 
music  that  in  those  qualities  they  have 
seldom  been  surpassed.  Poetry  since  his 
time  has.gone  through  many  different 
phases,  which  may  be  called  changes  of 
fashion ;  though  it  is  strange  that  there 
should  be  a  fluctuating  form  and  fashion 
ibr  such  a  substance.  There  is  not  space 
here  to  pursue  this  as  a  subject  of  inquiry; 
but  it  may  be  not  unfitting  brieiiy  to  no- 
tice the  variations  in  the  poetical  atmos- 
phere of  England  which  are  to  be  traced 
from  the  time  of  Chaucer  down  to  the 
present  day.  In  Chaucer  the  love  of  na- 
ture, the  attentive  noting  of  all  her  sea- 
sons and  all  her  sweetness,  is  a  prominent 
feature ;  and  the  truth  of  his  pictures, 
felt  through  his  obsolete,  difficult  language, 
makes  his  pages  still  dear  to  the  studious 
reader.  This  sentiment,  genuine  and  ro- 
bust in  Chaucer,  appeared  again  in  Spen- 
HurV  honeyed  strains — diluted,  fainter,  less 
truthful,  but  very  lender  and  very  grace- 
ful. Sidney,  too,  had  a  fijie  sympathy 
with  nature,  and  drew  inspirations  from 
her,  which  lend  passion  and  truth  not  only 
to  iiis  sonnets,  but  to  many  scenes  of  the 
Areadia^  marred  and  smothered  though 
they  are  by  over-lying  conceits  and  a  te- 
dious parade  of  learning.  A  parade  of 
Mcholarship  was  then  the  fashion  in  poetry : 
tt  waj^  thrown  off  by  the  passionate  dra- 


matic poets  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and 
the  period  of  their  greatness  yet  remains 
our  greatest  in  literature.  To  its  inex- 
haustible wells  of  passion,  and  profound 
thought,  and  unalterable  truth,  the  student 
must  apply  his  lips  when  he  would  renew 
his  vi»?or  in  enterprise,  and  drain  fresh 
draughts  from  nature's  hidden  sources. 
From  this  abundant  poetry  Milton's  ge- 
nius was  partly  nourished  with  its  full 
harmonious  flow,  tempered  by  the  gravity 
of  the  puritanic  epoch.  A  blight  fell  upon 
England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
king  who  stained  his  hands  with  the  toucli 
of  French  gold,  and  bargained  away  his 
country's  greatness,  corrupted  its  litera- 
ture too  with  a  debased  French  taste — 
and  licentiousness  and  epigram  took  the 
place  of  love,  earnestness,  and  passion. 
Dryden's  immense  genius  broke  at  inter- 
vals, iuJeed,  through  the  trammels  of  con- 
vention, and  burst  into  unbidden  floods  of 
song,  overflowing,  fertilizinc:,  turning  the 
cold  plains  into  flowery  valleys ;  but  fash- 
ion still  prevailed.  After  a  swell,  those 
great  waters  subsided,  and  Dryden  him- 
self— with  his  vast  power,  his  fine  ear, 
and  his  mastery  over  a  language  copious, 
harmonious,  and  prolific — was  content  to 
be  the  author  of  a  long  line  of  dramas, 
imitating  all  the  faults  of  the  French 
school,  with  other  faults  especially  his 
own — monotonous,  flat,  tedious,  cold,  and 
turgid ;  blots  upon  the  history  of  our  let- 
ters, though  made  eternal  by  the  signa- 
ture of  an  immortal  name.  The  art  of 
numbers — for  it  ceased  to  be  poetry — dy- 
ing slowly  of  starvation,  fell  almost  to  the 
point  of  inanition  in  the  reigns  of  the  first 
two  Georges,  and  was  only  kept  alive  by 
the  life  there  was  in  Pope.  He,  like  Dry- 
den, moved  freely  and  strongly  at  times ; 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  his  time,  he  is  epigram- 
matic  rather  than  passionate,  witty  rather 
than  imaginative.  His  verse  has  the  fault 
of  monotony,  his  imagery  is  more  careful 
and  exact  than  fertile,  his  scene-painting 
grows  more  out  of  the  reading  of  the 
scholar  than  out  of  the  anxious  watchings 
of  the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  it  is  as  a 
satirist  that  he  is  truly  great. 

In  later  days,  Akenside  made  a  little 
struggle  to  express  some  natural  feeling ; 
but  he  was  too  weak  to  carry  out  his  in- 
tention, and  only  groped,  seeking  his  way 
towards  the  light  which  Cowper,  and 
Goldsmith,  and  Gray  aflerwards  found. 
Dating  from  their  day  the  darkness  was 
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gradually  dispelled,  and  poetry  warmed 
our  world  agjiin  afler  that  long  and  cold 
eclipse.  Reviving  from  torpor,  she  seem- 
ed to  exult  in  her  life,  and  to  delight  in 
showing  the  visjor  of  her  system  in  all 
kinds  of  ways,  m  new  exercises  and  at- 
titudes. In  the  poetical  romances,  or 
romantic  poems  of  Scott,  something  of 
the  old  Homeric  spirit  was  rekindled, 
with  the  sound  of  martial  music,  with 
much  adventure,  with  the  devotion  of 
chivalrous  love,  and  the  moving  inci- 
dents of  the  battle-field.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  poems  of  Byron,  the  move- 
ment of  the  narrative  was  subordinate  to 
the  movement  of  the  passionate  spirit 
within.  He  was  brooding  and  introspec- 
tive, as  Shelley  was  mystical,  metaphysi- 
cal, and  fanciful.  Wordsworth  was  the 
Eure  lover  of  nature.  He  worshiped  at 
er  shrine  with  singleness  of  devotion : 
she  was  his  passion  and  his  religion.  He 
meditated  on  her  beauties,  and  asisimilated 
to  himself  all  her  moods  with  untiring 
devotion ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  influence 
of  his  works,  though  they  begin  now  to 
decline  in  popularity,  that  the.  worship  of 
nature — which  is  assumed  by  many  false 
priests,  and  paraded  as  a  fashion — in  the 
present  day  is  due.  Wordsworth  cared 
little  to  follow  out  the  actions  and  combi- 
nations of  a  story  or  plot :  his  mind  was 
of  that  subjective  order  which  more  will- 
ingly follows  the  course  of  its  own  deep 
thought  uninterrupted.  He  has  had  many 
disciples,  and  the  subjective  may  be  con- 
sidered the  favorite  school  of  this  age. 
But  the  greatest  of  living  poets,  who  be- 
longs not  to  an  age  but  to  all  time,  has 
given,  in  his  In  3Iejnoriam  and  his  Idylh 
of  the  King^  a  perfect  example  in  each 
kind ;  and  in  the  works  of  the  author 
of  Philip  Van  Artevelde  treasures  have 
been  added  to  the  full  storehouse  of  our 
dramatic  lyrics  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
those  of  the  best  period ;  admirable  alike 
for  skill  in  construction,  for  vigor  and 
grace  in  poetical  diction,  and  for  a  pene- 
trating wisdom  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. It  is  time,  however,  to  bring  these 
general  observations  to  a  concUi!»i()n,  and 
to  enter  upon  a  particular  investigation 
of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Woolner's  vohime. 
This  poem  belongs  to  the  subjective  type: 
the  love  of  the  poet  for  the  Beautiful  Lady 
and  her  death  being  the  only  story  it  tells. 
It  depends,  therefore,  for  its  interest  upon 
the  power  of  the  author  to  project  out  of 
the  working;  of  his  inward  emotions  the 


substance  of  a  narrative,  and  to  supply  out 
of  the  changing  moods  of  his  own  mind 
events  that  are  to  arrest  the  attention, 
and  to  kindle  the  affections  of  his  reatler. 
With  this  love  and  this  death  for  his  only 
incidents,  there  is  an  evident  risk  of  fall- 
ing into  excess  in  the  sentimental  direc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  risk  which  has  been  com- 
pletely avoided.  Mr.  Woolner  is  strong, 
bold,  original,  and  fervent;  his  pictures 
are  the  pictures  of  what  he  has  seen  and 
known,  and  not  the  reflection  of  other 
men's  experiences ;  his  theme  is  enriched 
with  various  and  unexpected  harmonies ; 
and  with  the  skill  of  a  true  artist  he  rises 
from  a  low  tone  to  the  passionate  climax, 
and  sinks  with  a  sweeter  music  to  the 
close.  The  introductory  lines  of  the  poem 
— meditative,  serious,  and  calmly  sad — 
contain  some  beautiful  passages;  for  in- 
stance, these  in  the  very  beginning:. 

"  In  some  there  lies  a  sorrow  so  profound 
It  may  not  find  a  voice  in  words ;  and  never 
Throug^hout  their  daily  tasks,  or  bountiful 
And  willing  converse  bom  of  souls  allied, 
Reveals  itself  as  sadness. 

But  they  are  not  as  others :  not  for  them 
The  bounding  pulse,  the  ardor  of  desire, 
The  rapture  and  the  wonder  in  things  new ; 
The  hope  that  palpitating  strikes  ^  world 
Where  gladness  floats  upon  eternal  wings ; 
•    Nor  do  they  with  elastic  enterprise 
Forecast  delight  in  compassing  results ; 
Nor,  having  won  their  ends,  lall  godlike  back 
And  taste  the  calm  completion  of  content 
But  in  a  8ober,  chilled,  gray  atmosphere, 
Work  out  tlicir  lives :" 

where  the  alternations  of  longing,  of  toil, 
and  of  hope,  ending  in  that  perfect  peace 
which  is  the  completion  of  labor,  and 
which  can  only  come  to  mortals  ^s  a  re- 
ward ailer  pain,  are  traced  with  a  hand  so 
true  and  strong,  that  the  reader's  expecta- 
tions are  set  high  for  what  is  to  ensue. 
The  introduction,  which  is  in  blank  verse, 
is  followed  by  a  discourse  called  "  Love," 
in  the  same  met re,^d welling  on  Love's  in- 
fluence with  great  sweetness,  and  ending 
in  a  sigh  which  suggests  the  tale  of  sor- 
row that  is  to  come ;  and  then  the  story 
opens  with  a  description  of  the  lady's 
beauty,  and  the  feeling  it  inspires :  it  is 
given  in  alternate  couplets  and  triplets^ 
and  has  an  easy  and  graceful  flow.  The 
following  lines  are  quoted  from  it,  as  re* 
markable  for  the  forcible  and  distinct  im- 
age they  present  in  few  words : 
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**  A  hawk  high  poised  in  ur,  whose  nenred  wing- 
tips 
Tremble  with  might  suppressed,  before  he 

dips, 
In  vigilance,  scarce  more  intense 
Than  I ;  when  her  Toice  holds  my  sense 
Contented  in  suspense." 

And  rather  in  contrast  with  these  for  the 
charm  of  its  melodious  and  careless  felici- 
ty, that  tender  passage  may  be  dwelt  up- 
on which  opens  with  the  lines  : 

^We  thread  a  copse  whore  frequent  bramble  spray 
With  loofeobtruu»'cness  from  side  roots  stray, 
And  force  sweet  pauses  on  our  walk." 

This  canto  concludes  with  the  avowal 
and  acceptance  of  the  poet's  love.  A  short 
Btrophe,  called  "  Love,"  tells  how  he  was 
then  raised  above  envy  and  above  pain 
and  above  all  evil ;  and  it  is  followed  by 
"  Noon,"  which  is  a  full  rapture,  a  perfect 
sunlight,  a  summer  day  of  warm  airs' 
and  languid  sweet  delights,  where  the 
birds  sing  their  rarest  melodies,  and  the 
fields  and  flowers  yield  their  richest 
scents  :  where  the  poet  recognizes  the  joy 
of  all  life  linked  with  that  highest  life  of 
love  which  throbs  in  his  own  heart.  The 
movement  of  the  verse  here  is  very  musi- 
cal, so  that  rhyme,  which  is  absent,  is  not 
missed  in' its  melody.  Night  comes  next, 
with  meditations  poured  out  from  the  full- 
ness of  a  happy  heart,  rejecting  the  belief 
in  wrong,  discerning  good  in  all  things, 
and  calling  up  some  pictures  of  great 
beauty,  from  which  the  passage : 

**  This  silent  night-i^'ind  bloweth  heavenly  pure ; 
Like  dimpled  warmth  of  an  infantine  face. 
Lo,  glimmering  ^tarlike  in  jon  balmy  vale 
The  village  lights ;  each  tells  a  little  tale 
Of  humble  comfort,  where  its  inmates,  sure 
In  hope,  feel  grateful  in  their  lowly  place. 
And  here  My  Lady*B  lighted  ori*  1  shines 
Before  me,  pretty  glowworm,  from  the  gloom. 
Ah,  stands  she  smiling  theic  in  loose  white 

gown, 
Hearing  the  music  of  her  future  drown 
The  stillness  and  hushed  whispering  of  the 

vines, 
Whose  lattice^lasping  leaves  o^ershade  her 
room  I" 

may  be  singled  ont  for  its  sweetness  and 
^ace.  In  another  lighter  measure,  '^  My 
Lady's  Glory  "  is  sung :  it  is  followed  by 
her  shadow.  The  lover,  in  a  lover's  fan- 
tastic mood,  longs  to  see  the  effect  of  bis 
lady*8  shadow,  to  see  how  the  daisy's  light 
and  the  velvet  green  will  show  through  its 


I'ght  veil ;  but  as  it  moves  along  the  graan 
he  is  seized  with  a  sudden  shock  of  fear. 
With  strained  nerves  and  stretched  virion 
he  pierces  into  futurity,  and  there  t^ees  the 
shrouded  form  of  his  love;  but  he  is  sooth- 
ed by  her  gentle  voice  at  his  side,  and  by 
the  scenes  df  rural  peace  they  are  rambling 
through  together.  Next  comes  "Her 
Garden,"  with  a  pretty  picture  of  the  Lady 
tending  her  lilieti,  which  are  injured  by 
sharp  blasts  from  the  east ;  and  her  lover, 
as  he  looks,  thinks  that  lie  sees  her  droop 
with  them.  This  faint  apprehension, 
growing  to  a  deadly  fear,  is  told  in  the 
canto  of  "  The  Tolling  Bell,"  wbfere  the 
passion  rises — where  the  poet,  distracted, 
chafing  at  fate,  assails  the  dispositions  of 
Provideuce,and  is  admonished  by  the  Lady, 
resigned  and  saint-like  in  her  suffering : 

**  She  bowed  her  head  in  stately  tenderness 
Low  whispering  as  her  hands  my  brow  did 

press : 
'  I  pray  that  He  will  your  lone  spirit  bless, 
And  if  to  leave  you  be  my  fate. 
Pray  jou  for  me  while  I  wait' " 

He  leaves  her  presently,  with  seeming 
calm  but  with  a  troubled  heart,  to  seek  the 
stillness  of  his  own  solitary  house : 

**  I  lay,  and  ever  as  my  lids  would  close 
In  dull  forgetfulness  to  slumberous  dose, 
Lone  sounds  of  phantom  tolling  scared  re- 
pose; 
Till  wearied  nature,  sore  oppressed, 
Slowly  sank  and  dropped  to  rest" 

Fitful  hopes,  described  under  the  head  of 
'*  Will  o'-the-Wisp,"  and  storms  of  anguish 
lead  up  to  "  My  Lady  in  Death,"  which 
may  be  said  to  end  the  action  of  the  poem, 
and  which  brings  the  passion  to  its  high- 
est point : 

"  She  passed  like  summer  flowers  away. 
Her  aspect  and  her  voice 
Will  never  more  rejoice, 

For  both  lie  hushed  in  cold  decay. 
Broken  the  golden  bowl 
Which  held  her  vital  soul : 

It  was  an  idle  boast  to  say 

*  Our  souls  are  as  the  same,' 
And  stings  me  now  to  shame : 

Her  spirit  went,  and  mine  did  not  obey. 

Earth  had  one  quarter  turned  before 

^fy  miserable  fate 

Pressed  down  with  its  who^e  inxight 
My  sense  came  back ;  and  shivering  o  er 

I  felt  a  pain  to  bear 

The  sun's  keen  cruel  glare, 
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Which  shone  not  warm  as  heretofore; 

And  nevpr  more  its  rays 

Will  satisfy  my  gaze : 
No  more ;  no  more ;  oh,  never  any  more." 

After  this  we  fall  gently  to  the  close.  An 
excess  of  sorrow  is  softened  by  a  vision  of 
the  Lady  appearing  to  her  lover  whild  he 
sits  at  her  grave  in  rigid  despair ;  and  the 
tones  of  her  voice  sounding  from  heaven 
exhort  him  to  submission  and  duty. 

The  next  and  last  division  of  the  poem, 
containing  the  portions  called  "Years 
After,"  and  "Work,"  exhibits  a  mind 
chastened  and  strengthened  by  affliction, 
disciplining  itself  in  works  of  duty,  look- 
ing to  the  great  final  result,  casting  off 
the  sickness  of  lamentation,  and  drawing 
health  from  activity,  and  consolation  from 
faith.  And  so  the  poem,  opening  with  a 
sober  sadness,  ends  with  a  serene  hope : 

**  And  glory  bom  of  Duty  is  a  crown 
Of  light. 

And  all  thus  crowned  illume  their  work 
In  splendor  that  no  earthly  eye  may  pierce, 
And  know  that  every  seed  they  set,  and  stone 
They  fix,  and  truth  they  reach,  unite  to  found 
A  well  planned  city  in  a  governed  land 
That  rising  ba^es  high  a  Temple  built 
Firm  in  its  center  to  the  praise  of  God. 
And  each  heholds  his  labors  glorified, 
Alike  the  toiler  at  a  desk,  the  king 
Upon  his  throne,  or  huilder  of  the  bridge : 
The  desk  in  luster  shines  a  kingly  throne, 
The  throne  diffuses  radiance  like  a  sun. 
The  bridge  spans  death — a  pathway  to  the 
stars." 

It  has  been  a  pleasant  task  to  follow  the 
poet  through  his  charms  and  his  beauties, 
and  the  working  out  of  his  high  purpose  ; 
but  such  an  indulgence  is  not  to  be  grant- 
ed  without  check  or  hindrance  to  the  ad- 
mirer of  genius,  and  the  true  artist  is  not 
to  be  addressed  in  the  language  of  un- 
qualified praise.  lie,  who  of  all  philoso- 
phers was  the  most  subtle  in  thought,  and 
the  most  vigorous  and  felicitous  in  expres- 
sion, has  expatiated  with  his  usual  force 
and  truth  on  the  damage  that  may  be 
done  by  a  panegyric : 

**  Praises,  [says  Lord  Bacon  in  the  D4  Aug- 
fnentU^]  when  moderate  and  seasonable,  and 
expressed  on  fit  occasion,  contribute  greatly 
both  to  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  men ;  but 
when  immoderate,  noisy,  and  unseasonably 
lavished,  they  do  no  good;  nay,  rather,  do 
great  harnL  For,  in  the  first  place,  they  open- 
ly betray  themselves,  as  either  springing  from 
excessive  partiality,  or  got  up  and  affected  for 


the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  object  of  them  by 
falsd  encomiums  rather  than  of  honoring  him 
with  his  just  attributes.  Secondly,  sparing  and 
moderate  praises  generally  invite  the  audience 
to  add  somethin*;  to  them ;  whereas  lavi>h  and 
immoderate  praises  provoke  them  to  take  off  and 
detract" 

Now  praises  unaccompanied  by  censure 
in  criticism  must  necessarily  be  immode- 
rate, for  the  work  of  no  human  hand  is 
without  its  fault ;  and  it  is  right  here  to 
point  out  to  Mr.  Woolner  some  lines 
where  his  imaeery,  generally  faithful  no 
less  than  origma),  is  forced  beyond  all 
semblance  of  truth.     Thus  : 

"  As  there  she  listless  lay  and  pang  my  rhyme, 
Wrapped  up  in  fabrics  of  an  Indian  clime. 
And  looked  a  Bird  of  Paradise 
Languid  from  the  traversed  skies. 
A  dawn-bright  snowy  peak  her  smile.     .    . 

Strani^e  I 
Should  dawdle  near  her  grace  admiringly. 

The  "  dawn-bright  snowy  peak  "  is  a  far- 
fetched, unnatural  illustration  of  a  lady's 
smile ;  and  the  "  dawdling  near  her  grace 
admiringly "  sinks  into  the  totally  com- 
monplace and  trivial.  Of  an  overbold 
character  is : 

''  The  moon  that  like  a  happy  shout 
Called  forth  my  Lady^s  name 
In  sudden  splendor  on  the  stone." 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  a  gleam  of 
light  flashing  upon  the  sculptured  name 
brought  it  so  vividly  to  the  poet's  mind, 
that  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  syllabled  in 
sound ;  but  the  idea  is  strained,  and  the 
resemblance  of  the  moon  to  a  "happy 
shout"  is  so  remote  as  to  require  inter- 
pretation. Again,  in  "  The  W  ild  Rose  ** 
there  occurs  a  curious  conceit : 

"  To  call  my  Lady  where  she  stood 
*A  wi  d-rose  blossom  of  the  wood,' 
Makes  but  a  poor  similitude. 

For  who  by  such  a  slight  would  reach 
An  aim,  consumes  the  worth  in  speech. 
And  sets  a  crimson  rose  to  bleach  ;*' 

which,  if  it  were  found  in  a  poem  of  George 
Herbert's,  would  bo  in  keeping  with  his 
artificial  manner,  bat  which  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Woolner's  work. 
Again : 

"  The  violet  poise  of  her  most  graceful  head,** 
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16  obscare ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poet  shoald  be  waraed  against  analogies 
carried  too  distinctly  into  detail,  for  then 
they  become  prosaic,  as  in : 

"Every  service  touched  by  hidden  springs 
Oiled  with  intelligence  ;^' 

where  the  attention  becomes  fixed  upon 
mechanical  action,  and  diverted  from  the 
spirit  of  poetry. 

Mr.  Woolner  is  at  times  abrupt  in  his 
transitions,  and  falls  too  suddenly  from  a 
high  eminence  to  a  dead  fiat;  but  his 
faults  are  never  those  of  a  flat  or  languid 


spirit  —  they  are  the  excesses  of  a  fer- 
vent, not  the  deficiences  of  a  frigid  imagi- 
nation ;  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  liis 
work  the  reader  feels  that  out  of  his 
strength  there  is  more  to  come,  and  that 
he  has  not  yet  done  his  best. 

With  these  words,  musical  and  singu- 
larly appropriate,  it  may  be  well  to  take 
leave  of  My  Beautiful  Lady ;  and,  in 
parting,  let  the  hope  be  expressed  tluit 
several  of  the  many  high  qualities  of  the 
poem  have  been  indicated,  and  that  the 
attributes  of  the  poet  have  received  noine- 
thing  of  the  honor  which  is  due  to  them. 


From    Fraier*!    Magailne. 


CHAPTER   ON   CROAKERS. 


TVe  like  a  grumbler,  but  we  utterly 
hate  and  detest  a  croaker.  Diatinctionem 
facinms.  We  make  a  distinction,  as  the 
cardinal  did  when  the  pope  asked  him  at 
dinner  if  he  liked  soup  :  "  Distinct ionem 
facio  ;  I  like  soup,  but  I  detest  dish-wa- 
ter.'* A  grumbler  is  like  soup :  he  has 
substance  m  him  :  but  a  croaker  is  worse 
than  dish-water.  By  a  grumbler  we  mean 
one  who,  dissatisfied  with  something,  ex- 
presses his  dissatisfiiction,  and  does  all 
that  in  him  lies  to  remove  the  cause  of  it ; 
whereas  a  croaker  thus  far  resembles  a 
frog,  that  he  croaks  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  croaking.  "  It  is  their  nature  to,"  as 
good  old  Isaac  Watts  expresses  it,  in  a 
brief  zoological  sketch  m  one  of  his 
hymns.  Our  antipathy  to  croakers  may 
be  partly  owing  to  the  sufferings  they 
caused  us  in  Barataria.  We  happened 
to  have  taken  a  lease  of  a  house  which 
had  once  belonged  to  the  ambassador  of 
an  Eastern  prince,  known  as  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat.  He  had  dug  two  deen  ponds, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and  replen- 
ished them  with  fish.  The  fish  had  long 
disappeared ;  they  had  given  place  to  a 
race  of  bull- frogs,  which  began  their  songs 
in  the  night  as  soon  as  we  tried  to  sleep. 
There  are  certain  sounds  provocative  of 
sleep :  the  ripple  of  the  waves  beneath 
your  cabin  at  sea,  the  monotonous  song  of 
the  Indian  watchman  as  he  goes  his  rounds 


at  night,  the  nursery  lullabys  familiar  to 
childhood,  serve  more  or  less  to  invite  the 
approach  of  the  leaden-winged  god ;  but 
there  are  two  things  which  render  liiui 
proof  against  your  most  solemn  invoca- 
tions and  ardent  prayers :  the  buzzing  of 
a  mosquito  within  your  curtains,  the 
croaking  of  a  bull-frog  beneath  your  win- 
dow. You  may  expel  tlie  mosquito,  but 
we  defy  you  to  silence  fhe  bull-frog.  You 
lie  down  to  rest,  and  draw  the  muslin  cur- 
tains carefully  around  you ;  sleep  is  grad- 
ually creeping  on  with  silent  tread,  and 
shedding  his  balmy  influences  over  you ; 
you  are  in  that  delicious  state  midway 
between  waking  consciousness  and  hazy 
dream-land,  -when  a  tiny  tnimpet  begins 
to  blow,  and  visions  of  Qtieen  Mab  and 
all  her  fairy  retinue  flit  before  the  view  of 
your  mind.  You  are  floating  fast  away 
mto  the  region  of  shadows,  when  a  sting, 
sharp  and  sudden,  on  that  tenderest  of  all 
places,  the  tip  of  your  nose,  restores  you 
to  yourself,  and  elicits  a  cry  of  pain — we 
hope  it  elicits  nothing  more  emphatic.  By 
an  instinctive  movement  you  bring  your 
extended  palm  down  upon  the  injured  or- 
gan, but  it  is  too  late  :  your  :vssailant, 
gorged  with  blood,  has  found  refuge 
among  the  fulda  of  the  curt.iiiis.  You 
light  a  candle,  and  search  diligently  till 
you  have  fonnd  him ;  once  canght,  you 
slaughter  him  without  remorse.      It  \» 
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yoar  own  blood  that  you  are  shedding, 
and  we  have  high  authority  for  saying 
that  every  man  raay  do  as  he  likes  with 
his  own.  You  make  certain  that  no  other 
midnight  intruder  has  found  an  entrance 
within  the  curtains,  and  you  lie  down 
again  with  that  mild  feeling  of  self-ap- 
plause which  ever  accompanies  success. 
Again  you  invoke  TrSrvtog  vTrvof,  and  feel 
the  balmy  breath  of  the  god  breathing 
upon  you,  when  a  harsh  discordant  croak 
from  some  quinzied  bull-frog  dispels  his 
presence,  and  dissolves  the  charm  he  has 
been  spreading  over  your  eyelids.  Croak ! 
croak  !  croak  1 — there  are  hundreds  of  mu- 
sical frogs  et  cantare  et  respondere  parotic 
the  once  silent  pool  becomes  instinct  with 
life;  from  its  sui'face  many  a  rounded 
head  emerges,  and  gives  forth  discord- 
ant notes.  For  a  time  you  can  not  choose 
but  linten  ;  you  are  under  the  same  spell 
as  the  bridal  guest  when  he  met  the  An- 
cient Mariner,  as  Tam  O'Shanter  when  he 
listened  to  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes 
played  by  no  mortal  hand.  But  at  length 
surprise  gives  place  to  indignation  ;  it 
were  better  to  listen  to  the  music  at  a 
witches'  Sabbath  than  to  have  your  nerves 
tortured  by  that  incessant  croaking.  The 
window  stands  conveniently  open — you 
spring  from  your  bed  in  the  lightest  of  dra- 
pery, and  clear  it  at  a  bound.  You  mark 
the  Kpot  where  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
is  lifting  up  his  sweet  voice — you  can  dis- 
tinguish it  from  every  other,  just  as  you 
can  distinguish  that  of  a  maestro  in  a  grand 
chorus — you  can  even  perceive  his  head 
in  the  silvery  track  of  moonlight.  You 
arm  yourself  with  a  sharp  pebble — yon 
have  no  pity — you  take  deliberate  aim. 
Such  is  your  savage  humor,  that  if  it  is 
death  to  him  it  will  be  sport  to  you.  A 
sudden  splash,and  all  is  silent.  You  return 
to  bed,  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  is 
gone  to  I  lades — you  are  dropping  off  again, 
when  a  solemn  croak,  followed  by  a  choral 
paian  of  triumph  from  the  pond,  rouses 
you  to  desperation.  But  why  dwell  upon 
the  horrors  of  such  a  night,  the  varying 
fortunes  of  sucli  a  contest  ?  Homer  has 
snug  of  the  battles  of  the  frogs  and  mice : 
we  feel  that  simple  prose  can  not  do 
justice  to  the  contest  we  have  hinted  at, 
rather  than  described.  No  occasional  at- 
tack will  ever  silence  the  croakers:  you 
can  only  get  quit  of  them  by  draining  the 
pond  and  diverting  its  waters  elsewhere. 
Now  the  man  who  has  spent  not  one 
but  many  such  sleepless  nights  will  have 


little  sympathy  with  croakers,  whether 
they  have  four  legs  or  two,  whether  they 
hop  or  walk.  He  may  get  quit  of  the 
four-footed  ones,  but  who  will  deliver 'him 
from  croaking  bipeds?  They  shoot  up 
their  ugly  heads  in  every  place ;  they  ut- 
ter their  discordant  sounds  in  every  socie- 
ty. You  can  not  travel  by  land  or  by 
sea,  you  can  not  enter  club-house  or  pri- 
vate dwelling  without  meeting  them : 
every  family,  every  society,  every  class, 
every  profession,  every  age  has  its  croak- 
ers. As  we  have  already  said,  the  croak- 
er is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  grum- 
bler. The  English  are  a  nation  of  grum- 
blers. Grumbling  is  our  privilege  and  our 
birthright,  which  we  value  quite  as  much 
as  Magna  Charta  itself.  We  grumble  at 
every  thing  and  every  body.  Grumbling 
is  the  safety-valve  by  which  we  allow  our 
pent-up  humors  to  escape,  and  thus  avoid 
those  ooukveraementa  to  which  other  na- 
tions more  compress^  are  liable.  We 
grumble  at  the  streets  because  they  are 
muddy ;  at  the  Times^  because  at  this 
season  of  the  year  we  can  toss  it  aside  af- 
ter ten  minutes'  reading ;  at  our  servants, 
because  they  are  not  quite  so  punctual  as 
we  should  wish ;  at  our  friends,  because 
they  are  less  considerate  than  we  expect 
them  to  be;  at  ourselves  internally,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  we  do  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  mark.  In  short,  we  all 
have  our  little  grievances ;  we  don't  find 
the  world  quite  as  we  should  wish  it  to 
be,  and,  using  that  freedom  of  speech 
which  is  our  birthright,  we  speak  out 
boldly  what  we  think.  But  this  freedom 
of  thought  and  of  speech  lies  at  the  found- 
ation of  all  the  progress  we  have  made  as 
a  nation.  We  discover  a  grievance — we 
expose  it  to  the  public  gaze — we  grumble 
over  it,  and  try  to  bring  others  to  our  own 
Way  of  thinking — when  the  right  moment 
is  come  we  mal^e  a  rush  at  it,  and  remove 
it  forever.  And  thus,  individually  and  na- 
tionally, we  grumble,  and  get  on.  We 
do  not  stop  short  at  every  difficulty,  and 
say,  "  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way."  We 
growl  a  little  at  the  lion  beforehand,  and 
then  we  walk  straight  up  to  him  and  pull 
him  by  the  beard.  We  find  that  when 
thus  accosted  he  is  a  harmless  creature, 
formidable  only  in  appearance. 

And  yet  no  one  can  remain  blind  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  much  evil  in  the  world, 
and  that  much  of  this  evil  seems,  under 
the  present  order  of  things,  to  be  irreme- 
diable.   There  is  much  of  sickness,   of 
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sorrow,  of  poverty,  of  disease,  of  death  in 
the  world ;  there  are  many  other  phases 
of  human  suffering,  on  which  we  need  not 
dwcfll.  The  tangled  web  of  human  life 
has  its  black  threads  as  well  as  its  white ; 
and  no  doubt  it  was  intended  that  it 
should  be  so.  There  is  no  use  lamenting 
over  what  is  irremediable.  What  is  done 
can  not  be  helped,  so  there  is  no  use 
croaking.  If  we  can  not  make  the  world 
such  a  world  as  we  would  have  it  to  be, 
is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  sit 
down  and  wring  our  hands,  and  begin  to 
croak  like  bull-frogs  ?  Let  us  try  rather 
to  make  it  a  little  better  than  it  is  ;  and 
if  grumbling  relieves  our  feelings,  let  us 
grumble  by  all  means.  But  let  there  be 
no  croaking :  leave  that  to  old  men  and 
old  women,  and  tropical  bull-frogs.  Those 
may  croak  who  can  do  nothing  else ;  but 
it  is  for  us  to  grumble  and  to  work. 

Grumbling  is  expressing  our  dissatis- 
faction with  someming  which  we  think 
could  and  should  be  remedied  by  ourselves 
or  others ;  croaking  is  howling  over  those 
thin£rs  which  can  not  be  mended,  or  creat- 
ing for  ourselves  imaginary  evils,  that  we 
may  indulge  in  all  the  luxury  of  woe.  A 
case  or  two  in  point  will  do  more  to  illus- 
trate the  distinction  than  any  definition. 
Some  years  ago  a  benevolent  lady  had  as- 
sembled all  the  children  of  a  charity 
school  on  her  lawn,  for  the  purpose  of 
regaling  them  with  the  good  old  £ngli(«h 
fare  of  roast  beef  and  plum  -  pudding. 
Such  entertainments  have  no  small  inter- 
est for  the  infant  mind.  It  was  only  re- 
cently that  we  met  a  little  fellow,  for 
whom  a  similar  treat  was  being  prepared, 
on  the  stairs  of  a  certain  barrack-room : 
he  had  only  one  idea  in  his  mind,  and,  like 
all  one-idead  people,  he  could  only  speak 
of  one  subject ;  so  with  easy  familiarity 
he  thus  addressed  us :  ^'  I  say,  sir,  when 
are  we  to  have  that  'ere  jolly  blow-out  ?" 
He  was,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  a 
very  vulgar  little  boy,  but  that  was  not 
the  moment  to  correct  his  vulgarity ;  so 
we  set  his  mind  at  ease  by  giving  him  the 
fullest  particulars  regarding  the  expected 
"  blow-out,"  to  which  we  know  he  did  am- 
ple justice.  The  charity  children  were 
gifted  with'  equnlly  good  appetites,  and 
the  lady  found  much  pleasure  in  visiting 
the  different  tables,  to  see  that  her  guests 
were  properly  entertained.  In  going  her 
rounds  she  found  one  little  fellow  with  a 
large  lump  of  pudding  on  his  plate,  cry- 
ing as  if  his  heart  would  break.    She 


gently  inquired  into  the  cause  of  his  grief: 
"I  can  not  eat  my  pudding,"-  was  the 
ready  reply.  "  Never  mind — put  it  in 
your  pocket."  "  But,"  said  the  urchin, 
with  a  howl  which  bespoke  the  intensity 
of  his  grief,  "  my  pockets  are  full  already." 
The  evil  was  not  irremediable ;  the  lady 
enabled  him  to  carry  off  the  pudding, 
and  the  yonng  grumbler  had  his  reward. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  th^t  boy 
will  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
world,  and  obtain  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  We 
accept  him  as  the  representative  of  grum- 
blers in  the  first  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment, and  beg  now  to  introduce  to  our 
readers  a  juvenile  croaker.  A  friend  ol 
ours  had  recently  an  addition  to  his  fami- 
ly. He  was  already  the  happy  father  of 
several  children,  who  of  course  had  to 
pass  through  all  the  diseases  incident  to 
childhood.  On  this  occasion  there  hap- 
pened to  be  some  sickness  in  the  family, 
but  not  of  a  serious  character.  The  doc- 
tor, a  bluff,  hearty  old  fellow,  (we  never 
knew  a  croaker  in  that  profession,  though 
none  are  so  familiar  with  human  suffering,) 
met  the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  a  boy  of 
some  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  on  the 
stairs,  and,  patting  him  on  the  head,  said : 
"  Well,  my  boy,  I  congratulate  you.  You 
have  got  a  little  brother."  The  urchin 
seemed  far  from  overjoyed  at  this  an- 
nouncement ;  on  the  contrary,  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  dolefully  said  :  "  Well,  I 
am  sure  there  is  little  need  of  that^  with 
Lucy  still  in  bed  with  the  measles."  He 
did  not  rejoice  that  a  man-child  was  bom 
into  the  world ;  that  event  seemed  only 
to  elicit  a  fit  of  croaking.  It  was  nothing 
to  him  that  Lucy  bad  the  measles — tSie 
birth  of  a  child  could  detract  nothing 
from  his  comfort;  but  he  Avas  born  a 
croaker,  and  oroaked  accordingly.  *^It 
was  his  nature  to,"  as  good  Dr.  Watts 
tells  us  it  is  the  nature  of  lions  and  bears 
to  growl  and  fight. 

Few  can  recall  their  school-boy  days 
without  seeing  the  image  of  some  yoimg 
croaker  in  the  background  of  the  pant. 
Croaking  is  not  confined  to  the  old,  the 
poor,  or  the  sick;  its  harsh  discordant 
sounds  are  often  to  be  heard  on  the  play- 
ground, at  an  age  when  all  should  be  joy 
and  contentment.  No  doubt  there  are 
certain  evils  inseparable  from  school-life. 
There  is  the  sudoen  disruption  of  all  the 
ties  that  bind  us  to  home,  the  parting  with 
the  shaggy  pony  we  have  daily  ridden, 
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the  do^  which  has  heen  onr  playmate,  the 
gun  with  wbicli  we  brought  down  our 
first  bird.  We  have  to  say  *' farewell" 
to  a  spot  90  familiar  to  us  that  we  know 
almof«t  every  tree  in  the  wood  and  every 
flower  in  the  garden ;  we  have  to  launch 
forth  into  a  new  M'orld,  where  all  is 
strange  and  unknown;  we  have  to  sub- 
mit to  new  restrictions,  and  to  leave  the 
disposal  of  our  time  to  others ;  we  are  no 
longer  free ;  we  are  the  subjects  of  abno- 
lute  rule.  All  this,  no  doubt,  is  keenly 
felt  at  first;  but  bovs  have  a  wonderful 
power  of  adaptation,  or  of  coming  out 
strong  under  trying  circumstances,  as 
Mark  Tapley  did.  A  few  hidden  tears 
may  be  shed  at  first ;  but  the  school.boy, 
if  he  is  made  of  the  right  stuff,  will  soon 
learn  to  laugh  at  such  weakness,  and  to 
find  himself  tolerably  happy  in  the  new 
society  of  which  he  has  become  a  mem- 
ber. But,  unfortunately,  all  boys  are  not 
made  of  the  right  stuff:  there  is  as  much 
difference  amongst  them  as  between  two 
such  characters  as  Uriah  Heap  and  our 
friend  Mark  Tnpley.  There  is  a  sneak  in 
every  school,  and  there  is  also  a  croaker : 
the  first  is  abominated  by  all ;  the  latter 
has  usually  a  certain  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  fellows.  There  is  naturally 
a  sort  of  antagonism  between  teachers  and 
taught,  which  predisposes  the  latter  to  im- 
agine that  they  are  not  treated  quite  so 
well  as  they  ought  to  be ;  still  we  were 
on  the  whole  a  happy  set  of  fellows  at 
Mr.  Tawse's  esiablishmcnt  for  young  gen- 
tlemen, till  Pickle  joined  us.  We  were 
as  much  superior  to  him  in  scholarship  as 
he  was  to  us  in  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  world:  he  had  been  at  many  schools 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  spoke  knowing- 
ly as  one  who  knew  a  little  of  life.  Mr. 
Tawse's  modest  establishment  met  with 
his  unqualified  disapproval;  he  and  the 
other  teachers  were  decidedly  snobbish ; 
the  commissariat  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory ;  the  liberty  of  the  subject  unduly  in- 
terfered with.  He  found  listeners,  and  a 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  began  to  spring 
up  among  the  young  gentlemen.  The 
masters  were  not  treated  with  the  same 
respect  as  before ;  lessons  were  neglected ; 
the  excellent  meat  we  had  at  dinner  M'as 
led  untouched,  as  being  too  fat  or  too 
lean  ;  the  old  woman  who  sold  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  at  the  gate  had  more  custom- 
ers than  ever.  Mr.  Tawse's  orders  were 
no  longer  obeyed  with  cheerful  alacrity ; 
all  was  gloom  and  discontent;  we  were 


rapidly  degenerating  into  a  race  of  croak- 
ers. One  or  two  boys,  at  the  instigation 
of  Pickle,  wrote  home  letters  of  complaint, 
which  were  not  read  by  old  Tawse,  and 
contained  no  eulogiums  on  that  worthy 
pedagogue.  Matters  were  fast  hastening 
to  a  cnsis ;  we  were  all  but  metamorphos- 
ed into  younir  bull-frogs,  when,  luckily  for 
us.  Pickle  ^got  into  a  scrape,  which  led 
to  his  expulsion  from  school.  We  need 
not  specify  his  offense :  it  was  one  which 
found  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of  school-boys, 
and  destroyed  at  once  the  influence  he 
had  acquired  over  our  minds.  The  cloud 
of  discontent  soon  passed  away ;  we  dis- 
covered that  Tawse  was  not  such  a  bad 
fellow  after  all ;  no  more  meat  was  left  on 
our  plates  at  dinner;  the  apple-woman  had 
fewer  customers,  and  we  had  better  appe- 
tites. 

No  class  are  more  addicted  to  croaking 
than  the  passengers  on  board  ship  during 
a  long  sea-voyage.  We  say  no  class,  for 
there  are  always  some  exceptions.  There 
are  few  passenger  ships  without  a  Tapley, 
a  cheerful,  happy  fellow,  who  believes 
that  the  wind  is  always  blowing  in  the 
right  direction,  and  that  the  captain  is  the 
most  f>killful  of  mariners.  Such  a  man  on 
board  ship  is  invaluable:  his  bright^ genial 
nature  tends  to  check  the  croaking  pro- 
pensities of  others,  to  whom  all  is  barren- 
ness from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  from  the 
heaving  of  the  anchor  till  the  moment  we 
land.  No  doubt  a  three  months'  voyage 
at  sea  is  a  sctere  ordeal  to  the  temper  of 
all  on  board.  There  is  the  forced  idle- 
ness, the  constant  monotony,  adverse 
winds  and  occasional  calms,  jealousies 
and  rivalries,  if  not  downright  quarrels, 
especially  among  the  lady  passengers. 
We  had  rather  ifflUertake  the  temporary 
management  of  a  menagerie  than  the 
amusement  of  the  passengers  on  board  ^ 
homeward-bound  Indiaman.  There  ate 
shades  of  rank,  and  consequent  rivalries 
among  them,  such  as  none  but  an  Indian 
can  understand :  the  state  of  their  lives 
has  deprived  them  of  that  charity  which 
hopeth  all  things,  and  belie veth-no  evil. 
The  fii'st  heavy  gale  or  long -continued 
calm  is  suflicient  to  evoke  ail  their  croak- 
ing tendencies,  and  the  cheerful  voices  of 
the  Tapleys  on  board  are  almost  lost  amid 
such  discordant  sounds.  The  whole  voy- 
age is  a  constant  croak  till  the  white  cliffs 
of  old  England  appear,  when  there  is  a 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling :  the  habitual 
croak  is  changed  into  a  sort  of  cackle  of 
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hilarity — at  least  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  ]  raent  of  all  who  witnessed  the  scene.  It 
old  Tiffin,  a  civilian  from  Hyderabad,  who  ,  was  old  Tiffin,  who,  hearing  the  cheer,  had 
came  home  with  ns  on  board  the  Acra-  |  rushed  up  the  cuddy  ladder  in  the  same 
memnon.  The  old  fellow  had  got  a  bad  '  airy  attire  which  Marshal  Bugeaud  once 
liver  and  a  still  worse  temper:  he  quar- '  displayed  before  his  soldiers  during  a 
reled  with  every  body  and  every  thing,  |  night  attack  in  Africa,  and  expressed 
and  made  himself  generally  disagreeable,  his  joy  at  the  sight  of  land  by  pirouetting 
The  captain  did  not  know  his  business;  round  the  deck  with  his  unwilling  partr 
no  more  did  the  cook,  the  cabin  boy,  I  ner.  From  that  hour  the  whole  nature 
the  crew,  or  any  one  on  board — old  Tiffin  ;  of  the  man  changed.  No  longer  a  croak- 
alone  knew  his  business,  and  that  was  to  ,  er,  he  became  an  optimist :  the  ship  was 
croak.  The  Agamemnon,  instead  of  be-  something  more  than  Al,  the  provisions 
ing  Al,  as  advertised,  was  a  regular  old  were  unexceptionable,  the  passengers  the 
tub,  and  any  thing  but  sea-worthy ;  the  most  pleasant  people  he  had  ever  met, 
provisions  had  made  several  voyages  round  i  and  he  actually  shed  tears  when  he  pro* 
the  Cape,  and  were  unfit  for  use ;  but  that  i  posed  the  captain's  health  in  a  special 
was  of  little  consequence,  as  he  expected  |  bumper  after  dinner.  On  parting,  he  invit- 
the  old  hulk  to  go  down  one  of  these  days,  ed  us  all  to  visit  him  at  Bungalow  House, 
and  bad  feeding  might  be  a  sort  of  en- 1  We  have  not  yet  availed  ourselves  of  that 
forced  penance  to  prepare  us  for  our  lat-  J  invitation ;  but  we  have  not  lost  sight  of 
ter  end.  It  was  of  less  consequence  to  I  our  fellow-passenger,  who  is  now  as  much 
him,  as  he  had  insured  his  life  for  a  round  j  a  croaker  as  ever.  He  may  be  seen  daily 
sum  before  embarking;  and  it  would  be  ;  at  the  Oriental  Club,  abusing  the  weather, 


some  consolation,  as  the  waves  closed 
over  his  head  for  ever,  to  know  thit  he 
had  done  the  company  and  provided  for 


quarreling  with  his  dinner,  cursing  the 
waiter,  and  croaking  over  things  in  gen* 
eral.     We  all  know  old  Tiffin,  with  his 


his  family.     When  reminded  by  Tapley  ,  atrabilarious  countenance  and  his  cynical 
that   we   had  abundance   of  poultry   on  !  expression.    His  counterpart  may  be  seen 


board,  he  declared  that  that  was  in  itself 
a  grievance  :  ho  had  already  consumed  so 
many,  that  he  felt  the  feathers  issuing 
from  behind  his  shouldera.      There  was 


at  every  watering  place  in  England. 

A  little  croaking  is  pardonable  in  old 
people  who  have  survived  the  pleasures 
and  the  companions  of  their  youth,  and 


some  consolation  in  that,  certainly :  if  the    feel  the  infirmities  of  age  weighing  some- 


vessel  went  down,  of  which  he  had  little 
doubt,  he  might  attempt  the  flight  of 
Icarus,  and  avoid  his  fate.     There  was  no 


what  heavily  upon  them.  We  do  not  find 
fault  with  Nestor,  who  had  outlived  three 
generations  of  articulate  -  speaking  men. 


danger  of  his   wings   melting,  ha!  ha  I  ]  for  thinking  that  the  world  had  deterio- 


they  were  too  firmly  fixed  to  his  body  for 
that.  He  would  hover  over  us  for  a  mo- 
ment, till  he  saw  us  all  comfortably  dis- 
posed of,  and  then  wing  hiKflisfhtto  other 


rated  since  his  younger  days.  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  think  so ;  and  we  ought 
all  to  be  very  tender  in  dealing  with  the 
prejudices  of  old  age.     We  may  feel  with 


and  happier  lauds.  Poor  oltl  Tiffin !  there  Sthenelus  that  we  are  a  vast  deal  better 
was  not  a  day  that  he  did  not  discover  a  than  our  fathers,  but  it  would  be  very  un- 
^esh  grievance.  He  was  an  institution  on  '  polite  to  tell  them  so.  If  the  greatest 
board,  and  I  am  afrifid  that  there  were  reverence  is  due  to  children,  it  is  equally 
some  of  us  who  took  care  that  his  woes  due  to  old  people.  There  is  a  saying  in 
should  not  be  altogether  imaginary,  and  the  North  to  the  effect  that  you  can  not 
felt  a  wicked  pleisure  in  hearing  him  '  put  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders;  it  is 
croak.  But  the  first  sight  of  dear  old  equally  true  that  you  can  not  put  a  young 
England  worked  a  wonderful  chantre  in  head  on  old  shoulders.  Between  the  old 
the  man.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night  '  and  the  young  lies  the  great  gulf  of  ex- 
when  we  first  sighted  land ;  one  or  two  perience,  which  neither  can  pass  ;  but  wo 
of  us  had  not  gone  down  ;  we  could  not  like  t<>  see  both  looking  across  to  one  an- 
sleep,  and  watched  on  deck  for  the  first  I  other  with  sympathy  and  love.  We  like 
neep  of  the  white  cliffs.  We  raised  a  '  to  see  the  old  remembering  that  they 
hearty  cheer,  and  before  it  had  died  away  !  once  were  young,  and  the  young  mindful 
one  of  us  was  seized  round  the  waist,  and  i  that  they  will  soon  become  old.  The 
forced  to  takepart  ina/>^Mf/«  </<;fia;  upand  I  gulf  that  s^eparates  them  may,  in  some 
down  the  deck,  to  the  immense  amuse- '  measure,  be  bridged  over  by  doeds  of  char- 
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ity  and  love.    There  is  not  a  more  pleas- 
ant sight  on  earth  than  that  of  an  old 
man  playing  with  his  grandchildren  ;  and, 
thank  God !  such  sights  are  often  to  be 
seen.     We  have  always  loved  that  French 
marshal  who  was  found  by  the   prime 
minister  of  the  day  engaged  in  a  game  of 
romps  with  his  children  on  the  floor,  and 
who  took  care  to  finish  it  before  entering 
on  the  discussion  of  afiairs  of  state.     A 
foolish  man  would  have  been  afraid  of 
compromising  his  dignity,  but  the  good 
marshal  knew  that  no  position  could  be 
more  dignified  than  that  of  a  father  play- 
ing with  bis  children.     The  only  kind  of 
croaking  which  we  hold  to  be  intolerable 
in  old  people  is  that  which  leads  to  an 
undue  interference  with  the  enjoyments 
of  children.     It  is  in  every  case  the  proof 
of  a  bad  heart  and  a  narrow  intellect ;  it 
springs  from  the  selfish  desire  to  deprive 
others  of  that  pleasure  which  they  them- 
selves can  no  longer  enjoy:  at  least,  it 
nsually  does  so,  though  not  always.  Some 
people,   especially  in  the  North,  regard 
every  exuberant  outbreak  of  childish  joy 
as  something  sinful,  which  must  be  check- 
ed and  suppressed.    They  mistake  croak- 
ing for  religion,  or  imagine  that  religion 
requires  them  to  croak.     This  tendency  is 
peculiarly  manifest  in  the  enforced  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath.     On  that  day  chil- 
dren are  debarred  from  all  their  usual  em- 
ployments. To  whistle  would  be  esteemed 
a  sacrilege,  a  deed  without  a  name ;  and 
we  know  one  case  where  a  boy  of  ten 
vears  of  ase — a  minister's  son — was  se- 
verely  flogged  because  he  bad  whittled 
a  piece  of  wood  on  Sunday.    Of  course 
such  treatment  did  not  tend  to  enhance 
bis  reverence  for  that  day,  as  was  evident 
from  his  conduct  when  he  escaped  from 
home  control.    There  are  some  miserable 
old  creatures,  in  whose  breasts  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  has  turned  so  acid 
that  they  can  not  witness  any  ebullition  of 
childish  joy  without  an  immediate  fit  of 
croaking.     *'  Ah !  you  little  know   what 
the  world  means ;"  we  have  heard  one  of 
them  exclaim  at  the  sight  of  a  happy  child. 
Of  course  it  did  not ;  it  was  its  blessed 
privilege  to  be  thus  ignorant.     Nothing 
is  more  hateful  in  a  child  than  a  precocious 
knowledge  of  the  world  ;  in  such  a  case, 
ignorance  is  a  delightful  ornament.     And 
in  this  very  ignorance  lies  much  of  the 
happiness  of  childhood,  which  no  one  but 
an  inveterate  croaker  would  ever  wish  to 
d^turb.    Knowledge  of  the  world  means 


the  knowledge  of  evil ;  and  the  more  ig- 
norant a  child  is  in  this  respect,  the  bet- 
ter. We  would  not  have  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  all  old  people  are  or 
need  be  croakers — far  from  it.  We  know 
several  of  both  sexes  who  have  retained 
all  the  freshness  of  youthful  feehng,  and 
who,  by  their  bright,  genial,  cheerful 
humor,  cause  it  to  be  forgotten  that  they 
are  old.  What  a  wonderful  woman  that 
Ninon  de  L^Enclos  must  have  been  who 
was  as  much  admired  at  eighty  as  at 
eighteen.  Such  a  woman  could  never  be 
said  to  be  old ;  she  shook  off  the  weight 
of  years,  and  enjoyed  a  perennial  youth. 
There  are  others,  less  known  than  the 
French  beauty,  equally  bright  and  cheer- 
ful. We  know  one  venerable  old  lady 
whose  sitting  -  room  is  the  favorite  play- 
ground of  her  grandchildren,  and  whose 
society  is  preferred  by  them  to  any  other. 
She  is  as  canty  and  Hvely  as  if  she  were  a 
girl  in  her  teens,  and  yet  she  is  a  sort  of 
fossil  relic  of  generations  long  faded  away. 
She  enjoys  life  far  more  than  I  or  you  do, 
my  dyspeptic  brother.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  we  heard  a  young  lady  of 
weak  digestive  organs  and  melancholy 
temperament  lamenting  over  this  world 
as  a  bleak  howling  wilderness  which  she 
would  cheerfully  leave  as  soon  as  she  re- 
ceived the  route.  The  world  was  noth- 
ing but  one  vast  Sahara,  without  a  single 
green  oasis  for  her  soul  to  rest  and  refresh 
itself;  as  soon  as  she  received  the  word, 
she  was  ready  to  strike  her  tent  and  to 
depart.  The  dear  old  lady  listened  quietly 
till  she  had  finished,  and  then  said,  '^  Well, 
I  difier  from  you ;  for  the  longer  I  live  in 
this  world  I  feel  more  grateful  to  God 
for  the  many  blessings  I  enjoy.  I  am 
now  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  I  feel 
that  his  goodness  and  mercy  have  fol- 
lowed me  all  the  days  of  my  life.  The 
world  has  been  any  thing  but  a  wildernesn 
to  me,  and  I  should  think  it  wicked  to 
speak  of  it  in  that  way." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  young  lady 
will  leai'n  to  think  a  little  better  of  the 
world,  and  that  instead  of  striking  her 
tent  she  will  share  it  with  some  one  who 
will  convince  her  that  her  estimate  of  life 
was  wrong.  We  wish  that  all  old  people 
were  like  our  venerable  friend  ;  but  it  is 
not  and  can  not  be  so.  Some  old  people 
started  in  life  wiih  unhappy  tempera ; 
others  have  been  soured  by  misfortune.  A 
little  croaking  is  pardonable  when  old  age 
is  accompanied  with  poverty.   We  ahouid 
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not  like  to  be  the  chaplain  of  a  poor-house, 
who  has  to  administer  spiritiinl  consola- 
tion to  old  creatures  whose  only  work  in 
life  is  to  die,  and  whose  death  is  looked 
upon  as  a  deliverance.  The  only  subject, 
we  fancy,  these  homeless,  friendless  creat- 
ures are  eloquent  on,  must  be  their  own 
misfortunes ;  and  yet  few  of  them,  we 
believe,  are  willing  to  die.  They  clin<]f  to 
life  as  a  drowning  man  clings  to  a  plank, 
though  he  knows  that  by  so  doing  he  is 
only  prolonging  his  sufferings.  They  are 
like  the  man  in  the  fable ;  they  profess  to 
long  for  death,  and  when  he  appears,  they 
would  willingly  bid  him  away.  A  poor 
creature  of  this  class  was  recounting  his 
misfortunes  to  a  clergyman ;  he  was  friend- 
less and  childless,  his  home  had  been 
broken  up,  he  had  been  brought  to  the 
Union,  where  the  fare  was  poor  and  the 
society  far  from  select ;  he  suffered  from 
the  cold  of  winter  and  a  countless  host  of 
infirmities ;  he  actually  waxed  eloquent  as 
he  descanted  on  his  sufferings.  At  length 
he  was  forced  to  halt  from  pure  exhaus- 
tion. "How  old  are  you  ?"  said  the  par- 
son. "  Seventy  -  three,"  was  the  ready 
reply.  "  Well,  in  the  course  of  that  long 
life  have  you  nothing  to  be  grateful  for?" 
There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  came  the  significant  answer : 
"  It  is  a  mercy  that  I  am  still  alive."  Bad 
as  life  had  been  to  him,  he  was  still  loth 
to  part  with  it. 

More  frequent  communication  with  other 
countries  has  done  away  with  much  of 
that  croaking  which  springs  from  national 
antipathy.  Ludicrous  representations  of 
English  character  may  still  occasionally 
be  seen  on  the  French  stage;  but,- on  the 
whole,  we  have  formed  a  truer  estimate 
of  our  neighbors  on  the  Continent.  There 
are  few  veterans  in  the  British  service  who 
would  express  the  same  feeling  as  the  old 
soldier  in  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling^ 
"  I  hate  the  French  for  they  are  all  slaves 
and  wear  wooden  shoes ;"  or  adopt  the 
energetic  langiiage  of  Goldsmith's  bailiff, 
"  Curse  the  French,  the  Parle-vous,  and 
all  that  belong  to  them.  Taste  us,  madam ! 
Give  Monnseers  but  a  taste,  and  my  word 
on  it,  they'll  come  in  for  a  bellyful.  What 
makes  the  bread  rising?  the  Parle-vons 
that  devour  us.  What  makes  the  ront- 
tOD  five-pence  a  pound?  the  Parle-vons 
that  cat  it  np.  what  makes  the  beer 
threepence-halfpenny  a  pot  ?"  Of  course 
it  was  the  Parle-vous  that  drank  it ;  in 
ibe  honest  bailtfi'a  opinion,  they  were  the 


cause  of  every  misfortune ;  and  no  doubt 
such  views  were  generally  prevalent 
among  that  class  of  people.  It  is  no 
longer  so  at  the  present  day.  There  may 
be  some  inveterate  political  croakers  who 
still  believe  that  the  French  are  ever  con- 
spiring against  our  liberties  and  striving  to 
work  our  overthrow,  as  there  are  others 
of  the  same  class  across  the  channel  who 
are  always  discovering  some  fi*esh  act  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  perfide  Albion  ; 
but  all  such  croakers  are  decidedly  in  the 
minority.  The  Crimean  war  did  much 
to  heal  np  old  wounds :  the  soldiers  of 
both  nations  learned  to  respect  one  an- 
other's bravery ;  they  shed  their  blood 
in  the  same  cause  and  were  of^en  buried 
in  the  same  trench.  This  change  of  sen- 
timent has  elicited  a  certain  amount  of 
croaking,  as  was  only  natural ;  all  great 
changes  must  do  so.  Every  innovation 
in  polfiics,  in  religion,  in  art,  in  science,  or 
in  social  life,  must  ever  alarm  the  fear?*  of 
those  who  have  formed  their  opinions, 
labeled  and  pai-ked  them  away  with  the 
intention  of  bequeathing  them  to  their 
heirs.  There  are  always  some  people  in 
the  world  who  think  with  him  of  old  that 
they  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection, 
and  begin  to  croak  as  soon  as  their  peace- 
ful pool  is  agitated  by  the  tide  of  advanc- 
ing opinion.  We  know  some  old  fellows 
who  believe  that  the  whole  service  is  go- 
ing to  the  dogs  because  we  are  trying  to 
treat  our  soldiers  as  if  they  were  rational 
beings  and  not  mere  machines;  others, 

who  see  the  hand  of  Providence  in  everv 

• 

railway  accident,  and  take  care  always  to 
travel  in  their  own  carriage.  There  are 
some  who  object  to  the  xn-e  of  chloroform 
as  a  means  of  lessening  human  suffering 
because  they  think  that  it  interferes  with 
a  divine  ordinance,  as  if  it  could  ever  bo 
an  ordinance  of  God  that  his  creatures 
should  suffer  unnecessary  or  avoidable 
pain.  There  are  croakers,  like  the  late 
Colonel  Sibthorpe,  who  threaten  to  die 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  if  certain 
measures,  just  and  equitable,  are  adopted. 
We  know  that  these  measures  are  often 
carried,  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any 
felo  de  86  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall.  There 
are  religious  croakers  who  fix  the  very 
day,  and  that  at  no  distant  pei'iod,  when 
this  world  shall  be  dissolved ;  but  we 
have  never  heard  from  any  one  but  PUnch 
that  they  have  begun  to  take  in  coala  hf 
the  sackful.  There  have  been  such  fanat* 
ic8  or  impostors  in  all  ages  and  countrieSi 
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and  they  have  never  failed  to  gain  an  au- 
dience. The  truth  is,  there  are  many 
people,  naturally  timid,  who  like  to  be 
frightened,  to  have  their  religion  dol^d 
out  to  them  hot  and  reeking,  as  they  say 
in  the  North. 

"  I  Hke  my  minister  to  look  me  faiirly 
in  the  face,"  Raid  an  aged  Highlander, 
^^  to  shake  hi.s  fist  at  me,  and  to  tell  me 
that  I  am  arr  old  scoundrel.  The  more 
he  abuses  me  the  better  I  like  him;  I 
dinna  even  object  to  his  taking  mo  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  giving  me  a  shake 
over  the  pit;  I  feel  it  does  me  good. 
Ah !  there  is  no  minister  like  Mr.  Mucil- 
waime;  there  is  something  heavenly  in 
his  \ery  grunt."  We  would  place  in  the 
category  of  croakers  all  those  ministers 
who  aim  at  notoriety  or  fame  by  working 
upon  the  fears  of  their  hearers  in  repre- 
senting the  world  as  being  now  at  its  last 
gasp,  or  who  take  a  special  and  savage 
delight  in  expntiating  upon  the  sufferings 
of  the  lost.  We  went  the  other  evening 
to  hear  a  popular  preacher  of  the  day.  He 
had  chosen  as  his  subject  the  last  judg* 
ment,  and  began  to  describe  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  He'was  quite  justi- 
fied in  doing  so,  though  we  question 
whether  any  will  be  won  over  to  virtue 
by  the  mere  dread  of  punishment ;  but  it 
struck  us  forcibly  tliat  he  felt  a  personal 
and  savage  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  their 
sufferings.  He  spoke  as  a  partisan,  and 
luxuriated  in  their  woe  ;  if  he  had  been  a 
red  Indian  scalping  his  enemies,  he  could 
not  have  displayed  a  more  cruel  or  relent- 
less spirit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  subjects  have  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion for  certain  minds ;  ^nd  there  may  be 
as  much  cruelty  in  a  church  as  at  a  bull- 
fight. It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  told  that 
we  are  safe  and  that  others  are  lost ;  on 
trouve  toujours  quelque  consolation  dans 
hs  malheurs  dPautrui,  At  least,  Roche- 
foucauld says  so,  and  he  knew  something 
of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature. 

We  have  already  seen  how  a  bad  spirit 
may  be  introduced  into  a  school  by  one 
voung  croaker.  People  more  advanced 
m  years  are  subject  to  the  same  influence. 
Sailors  are  usually  supposed  to  be  the 
happiest  and  jolliest  of  human  beings ; 
but  one  croaker  or  sea^lawyer  on  board  a 
ship  is  enough  to  create  a  spirit  of  dissat- 
isfaction among  all  the  crew.  We  have 
Been  the  same  effect  produced  in  a  regi- 
ment by  the  enlistment  of  two  or  three 
idle  dissipated  fellows  who  had  belonged 


to  a  different  branch  of  the  service,  and 
taken  their  discharge  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. One  croaking  servant  may 
poison  the  minds  of  all  the  rest,  render- 
ing them  sullen  and  dissatisfied;  and  the 
same  thing  often  occurs  among  workmen. 
We  all  require  to  guard  against  our  natu- 
ral tendency  to  believe  that  the  world  has 
not  used  us  quite  so  well  as  it  should  have 
done.  We  are  all  inclined  to  think  more 
highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to 
think,  and  to  croak  a  little  because  society 
does  not  take  us  at  our  own  estimate.  We 
may  rest  assured  that  the  world  will  not 
deal  more  gently  with  ns  if  we  are  con- 
stantly taxing  it  with  injustice.  It  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing  to  look  or  speak  as 
if  we  were  ill-used,  whatever  our  private 
opinion  may  be.  It  is  far  better,  as  the 
sailors  say,  to  grin  and  bear  it.  A  man 
without  a  grievance  is  sure  to  be  liked, 
while  another  who  is  always  croaking, 
will  certainly  be  voted  a  bore.  Most 
men's  minds  are  so  full  of  their  own  pri- 
vate grievances  that  they  have  very  little 
sympathy  to  spare  for  those  of  others. 
Every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden  in 
this  world,  and  he  will  gain  nothing  by 
croaking  out  that  it  is  heavier  than*  his 
neighbor's.  If  he  bear  it  cheerfully  and 
patiently  it  will  soon  become  lighter.  The 
young  soldier  staggers  beneath  the  weight 
of  his  knapsack  before  his  first  long  march 
is  over,  but  if  he  complains  he  will  only 
be  laughed  at  by  his  comrades :  let  him 
bear  it  without  murmuring,  and  use  will 
soon  make  it  easier.  It  is  the  same  with 
every  other  burden;  each  man  has  his 
own ;  he  may  imagine  that  it  is  heavier 
than  his  neighbor's,  but  he  will  only  ex- 
pose himself  to  ridicule  by  sayiijg  so.  If 
on  the  other  hand  he  bears  it  as  if  it  were 
no  burden  at  all,  and  talks  as  if  his  shoul- 
ders were  free  from  every  weight,  the 
world  will  begin  to  smile  upon  him,  and 
to  assist  him  in  every  way.  We  know  of 
the  case  of  two  merchants  who  had  amass- 
ed considerable  fortunes  abroad,  and  had 
returned  home  with  the  intention  of  wind- 
ing up  their  affairs  and  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  their  labors.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  owing  to  an  unexpected  commercial 
crisis,  the  firms  to  which  they  belonged 
were  involved  in  bankruptcy  and  they  lost 
every  thing.  Both  returned  to  their  for- 
mer field  of  labor,  and  resumed  business; 
but  their  bearing  was  different.  One  as- 
sembled his  creditors  and  told  them,  with 
a  sepulchral  voice,  that  he  was  a  menu- 
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ment  of  misery,  a  bark  stranded  on  the  sea 
of  life,  and  so  forth;  his  creditors  took  him 
at  Ills  word  and  kept  aloof  from  him. 
There  is  nothing  which  commercial  men 
detest  so  much  as  Hsroaking :  a  merchant 
must  be  hopeful  and  sanguine  or  he  will 
never  succeed.  The  other  treated  his 
misfortune  lightly,  told  his  creditors  that 
with  a  little  time  and  patience  he  could 
soon  regiiin  his  position,  and  ended  by 
obtaining  their  confidence  and  support. 
He  sat  down  cheerfully  at  the  old  desk 
which  he  thought  he  had  left  for  ever,  and 
worked  there  patiently  for  ten  years ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  a  larger  fortune  than  before. 
The  other  is  still  a  struggling  man  ;  his 
constant  croaking  has  exhausted  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  friends  and  exposed  him  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  careless  and  indifierent. 
Now  the  lesson  tanght  by  this  fact 
is  applicable  to  every  department  of 
life.  If  we  have  been  unfortunate,  there 
is  no  use  sitting  down  wringing  our 
hands  and  bemoaning  our  bard  fate.  Ill- 
natured  people  will  say  that  it  serves 
ns  right;  our  friends  will  let  us  sit 
there,  excusing  themselves  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  help  those 
who  can  not  help  themselves.  And  the 
longer  we  sit,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be 
to  rise.  If  we  start  up  at  once,  we  may 
shake  off  half  the  weii^ht  of  our  raisfor* 
tune ;  but  if  we  sit  long,  it  will  be  like 
the  Old  3Ian  of  the  Mountain  on  the  back 
of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  we  shall  never  get 
quit  of  it.  Begin  to  work,  for  there  is  a 
positive  pleasure  in  the  putting  forth  of 
all  our  energies  and  faculties  in  any  de- 
partment of  labor.  We  are  speaking,  of 
course,  of  the  young  and  energetic;  it  is 
different  with  those  who  are  old  and  worn 
out.  Still,  even  in  their  case,  it  is  better 
to  work  a  little  than  merely  to  croak.  It 
was  a  noble  sight  to  see  Scott,  with  fail- 
ing memory  and  partially  clouded  intellect, 
seating  himself  in  the  old  library  chair  at 
Abbotsford,  determined  to  win  back  with 
his  pen  the  fortune  ho  had  lost.  What 
though  he  did  not  altogether  succeed  ? 
Was  it  not  better  thus  to  brace  himself  to 
his  task,  with  a  mind  prepared  for  either 
fate,  than  to  yield  to  despair  ?  Though 
he  had  never  gained  a  sixpence  by  his 
writings,  he  was  far  happier  working  the 
rich  mine  of  his  own  fertile  imagination 
than  living  in  helpless,  hopeless  inactivity. 
The  greatest  of  all  croaxers  b  the  man 
who  has  nothing  to  do.     It  will  never  do 


to  be  idle.  We  must  all  go  in  for  some- 
thing, and  work  for  it  as  if  our  lives  de- 
pended on  success.  Even  if  it  should  lead 
to  nothing,  the  putting  forth  of  all  our 
energies  in  the  pursuit  is  a  source  of  en- 
joyment. The  small  annoyances  of  life 
can  not  reaoh  a  man  whose  mind  is  ear- 
nestly occupied  with  some  idea,  or  some 
favorite  pursuit :  he  is  proof  against  all  the 
arrows  which  the  world  can  shoot  at  him. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  wounded  in  the  an- 
kle at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  but  his  mind 
was  so  intently  occupied  with  Ugh  ting 
that  he  only  discovered  his  w^ound  when 
all  was  over.  Pitt  often  came  down  to 
the  House  suffering  all  tlie  tortures  of  gout, 
but  no  sooner  did  he  become  heated  with 
his  subject  than  he  forgot  his  bodily  pain  ; 
so  powerful  is  the  influence  which  the 
mind  exercises  over  the  body.  But  the 
mind  can  exercise  almost  the  same  influ- 
ence over  itself.  Something  has  occurred 
to  aimoy  us,  and  the  mind  broods  over  iu 
If  we  yield  to  this  tendency  it  will  be  the 
source  of  much  unhappiuess.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  rase  out  the  painful  impres* 
sion  all  at  once ;  but  if  we  tix  our  minds 
intently  upon  some  other  subject  which 
requires  the  exercise  of  thought,  it  will  be 
very  much  weakened.  The  unoccupied 
mind  feeds  on  the  flame  of  its  own  discon- 
tent ;  idleness,  even  for  an  hour,  is  an  in- 
vitation to  all  the  fiends  to  troop  in  and  to 
take  possession. 

"A  Utile  rift  within  the  luto 
Will  soon  make  all  tho  music  mute.'' 

A  little  indolence,  a  brief  vacuity  of 
thought,  may  ei^rvate  the  mind  for  the 
labor  of  a  whole  day.  If  you  feel  its  pop- 
py itifluences  spreading  over  you,  start  up 
and  shake  yourself;  be  intent  about  some- 
thing, however  trivial  it  may  seem,  and 
the  insidious  languor  will  soon  pass  away^ 
John  Leech,  in  one  of  his  sketches,  has 
well  illustrated  the  di^tinction  between 
croaking  idleness  and  self-contented  activ- 
ity. Two  young  men  have  gone  out  to 
spend  their  annual  holiday  in  fishing. 
The  rain  begins  to  pour  down  in  torrents ; 
one  of  them  throws  aside  his  rod,  but 
the  other  continues  to  fish  with  stern  de* 
termination.  ^^Do  come  home,^'  says  thO 
croaker.  "  Well,"  says  tho  happy  fellow^ 
^'  I  never  ^ce  snoh  a  precious  disagreeable 
old  chap ;  you  come  out  for  a  day  a  pleasf* 
uring  and  you  are  always  for  going 
home."    Of  course  the  rain  was  far  from 
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pleasant,  bnt  he  knew  that  a  day  of  en- 
forced idleness  was  still  worse,  and  clung 
to  his  rod  as  a  protection  against  ennui 
and  discontent.  He  knew  the  value  of 
the  words  of  the  wise  man  :  "  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might ;"  he  had  come  out  to  fi»k,  and  fish 
he  would,  though  a  waterspout  should 
burst  vpon  his  head.  We  should  all  act 
on  the  same  principle,  and  many  of  the 
clouds  of  life  will  be  dissipated  ;  the  lion 
in  the  path  will  be  found  to  be  only  a 
jackass ;  the  mind  once  set  in  motion  will 
find  happiness  in  the  play  of  its  own  facul- 
ties, and  be  proof  against  the  corroding 
cares  of  life.  No  matter  what  the  em- 
ployment may  be  so  long  as  it  is  innocent ; 
read,  think,  wiite,  fish,  shoot,  paint,  farm ; 
go  down  in  a  diving-bell  or  up  in  a  balloon ; 
do  any  thing  you  choose ;  but,  above  all 
things,  never  be  idle,  or  you  will  soon  be- 
come a  croaker.  We  were  traveling  the 
other  day  with  a  gentleman  who  had  made 
a  large  fortune  in  one  of  the  colonies  and 
returned  to  England  to  enjoy  it.  It  is 
the  manner  of  our  countrymen,  Froissart 
tells  us,  to  take  their  pleasure  sadly ;  it 
certainly  was  so  in  this  case.  He  was 
traveling  for  pleasure,  but  pleasure  seem- 
ed to  elude  his  grasp  ;  like  the  old  man  in 
Rogers'  poem,  ""^  he  looked  for  something 
he  knew  loot  what,"  and  seemed  grievous- 
ly disappointed  at  not  finding  it.  With 
all  his  wealth  he  was  a  man  to  be  pitied ; 
he  felt  so  himself;  the  change  from  active 
employment  to  listless  idleness  had  em* 
bittered  his  mind.  '^I  have  nothing  to 
do,"  he  said,  "but  to  spend  my  money, 
and  I  had  far  more  pleasure  in  making  it." 
Of  course  he  had,  because  the  making  of  it 
elicited  all  his  powers  and  gave  a  healthy 
tone  to  his  mind,  which  became  morbid 
when  it  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  oc- 
cupy it.  The  spending  of  money  con- 
ferred no  pleasure  because  he  felt  no  in- 
terest in  the  objects  on  which  it  was 
spent. 

Croaking  may  be  regarded  as  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  agricultural  mind. 
The  British  farmer  is  ^ways  at  daggers 
drawing  with  the  clerk  of  the  weather, 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  natural  enemy. 
It  is  impossible  to  please  him ;  the  sun  is 
not  witnout  its  spots,  and  the  finest  day 
has  a  flaw.  England  has  rarelv  been 
blessed  with  a  more  abundant  harvest 
than  the  present ;  it  seems  as  if  a  provision 
bad  thus  oeen  made  for  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  safiTering  from  the  folly  of  others. 
VOL.  LXI.— NO.  2 


The  moat  inveterate  croaker  has  been 
compelled  to  admit  that  he  had  never  a 
better  crop  of  wheat ;  but  he  shakes  his 
head  when  you  talk  of  the  hops.  He  has 
his  doubts  and  fears,  the  dread  of  the 
future  mars  the  enjoyment  of  the  present, 
and  he  can  not  restrain  a  slightly  subdued 
croak.  But  the  truth  is  that  croaking 
may  be  heard  among  all  classes  and  on 
every  possible  subject.  There  is  the 
croaker,  deeply  versed  in  geology,  who 
foresees  the  day  when  our  rich  coal  mines 
shall  be  exhausted,  and  the  earth  so  weak- 
ened in  her  productive  powers  as  no  long- 
er to  supply  her  inhabitants  with  food. 
There  is  the  political  croaker,  who  fore- 
sees ruin  approaching  his  country  and  the 
"New  Zealander  already  mounting  the 
bridge.  There  is  the  literary  croaker 
who  can  see  no  beauty  in  the  works  of 
living  authors,  who  professes  to  believe 
that  all  genius  has  died  out  amongst  us, 
and  who  finds  no  comfort  in  the  cheering 
assurance  of  the  poet : 

"Yes,  there  are  hearts  prophetic  Hope  may 
trubt, 
That  slumber  yet  in  uncreated  dust, 
Ordained  to  fire  th*  adoring  sons  of  earth 
With  every  charm  of  wisdom  and  of  worth ; 
Ordained  to  light,  with  intellectual  ray, 
The  mazy  wheels  of  nature  as  they  play, 
Or  warm  with  fancy^s  energy  to  glow, 
And  rival  all  but  Shakspeare^s  name  below.* 

There  is  a  close  connection  between 
criticism  and  croaking ;  a  strong  tendency 
on  the  part  of  every  critic  to  believe  him- 
self a  being  far  superior  to  the  author  who 
has  to  submit  to  his  scalpel.  He  thinks 
himself  entitled,  in  virtue  of  his  ofiSce,  to 
look  down  with  calm  superiority  upon 
every  author  of  the  day,  though  he  hink- 
self  may  never  have  written  a  line  that 
the  world  took  note  of.  And  not  only 
does  he  look  down  upon  him,  but  he  in- 
vites every  blockhead  that  reads  his  lucu- 
brations to  do  the  same.  We  know  of  one 
periodical  that  has  gained  a  certain  ephem- 
eral success  by  trying  to  play  the  devil 
with  every  thing  and  every  body,  like  the 
M.P.  in  Nicholas  Nickkby.  It  tells  us 
that  Thackeray  has  no  constructive  power, 
that  Dickens  never  could  write  English, 
that  nineteen  out  of  every  score  of  authors 
are  presumptuous  blockheads,  worthy  of 
the  contempt  of  all  its  readers,  who  are 
thus  flattered  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
extremely  clever  creatures,  and  that  the 
critic  has  great  powers  of  discrimination. 
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No  jonng  author  of  talent  need  ever  be 
frightened  by  the  croaking  of  these  critical 
bull-frogs ;  real,  genuine  merit  can  never 
be  kept  down  by  adverse  criticism.  Jef- 
frey and  his  compeers  assailed  every  au- 
thor who  differed  from  them  in  politics ; 
Gifford  retaliated  in  the  Quarterly;  but 
the  large-hearted  generous  public,  un- 
swayed by  their  miserable  carpings,  has 
done  justice  to  the  great  men  whose  living 
fame  they  tried  to  destroy.  We  would 
say  to  every  young  author  as  Paul  said  to 
Timothy,  "Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth. 
Cultivate  the  gift  that  is  in  thee."  Be 
true  to  yourself,  and  if  you  have  the  root 
of  the  matter  within  you,  you  will  be  sure 
to  rise.  The  bright  flame  of  true  literary 
merit  can  never  be  snuffed  out  by  adverse 
criticism,  which  is  only  dangerous  when  it 
is  deserved. 

Goldsmith  in  one  of  his  plays  has  given 
us  an  admirable  picture  of  the  social,  relig- 
ious, and  political  croaker,  all  rolled  into 
one.  He  calls  on  his  friend,  and  every 
subject  of  conversation  enables  him  to  in- 
dulge in  his  peculiar  vein.  He  discovers 
that  his  friend  is  looking  miserably  ill, 
and  ascribes  this  change' to  the  weather. 
He  is  assured  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
his  apprehensions,  and  that  the  weather  is 
unexceptionable.  "  Perhaps  so,'*  he  re- 
joins ;  "indeed,  what  signihes  what  weath- 
er we  have  in  a  country  going  to  ruin  like 
ours?  Taxes  rising  and  trade  falling, 
money  flying  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Jesuits  swarming  into  it.  I  know  at  this 
moment  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twen 
ty-scven  Jesuits  between  Charing  Cross 
and  Temple  Bar."  It  is  hinted  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  perversion  ;  but  this 
remark  serves  only  to  elicit  a  croak  on  the 
general  state  of  religion.  "  Indeed,  what 
signifies  whom  they  pervert  in  a  country 
that  has  never  any  religion  to  lose  ?  I'm 
only  afraid  for  our  wives  and  daughters." 
He  is  assured  that  the  ladies  are  not  ex- 
posed to  any  danger,  and  indulges  in  a 
croak  at  the  expense  of  the  sex.  "  Indeed, 
what  signifies  whether  they  be  perverted 
or  no?    The  women   in   my  time  were 

food  for  something.  I  have  seen  a  lady 
ressed  from  top  to  toe  in  her  own  manu- 
factures formerly  ;  but  nowadays  there  is 
nothing  of  their  own  manufacture  about 
them  except  their  faces."  (A  modem 
croaker  would  not  even  give  them  credit 
for  that)  It  is  insinuated  that  the  ladies 
of  his  own  household  are  an  exception. 
<*  The  best  of  them,"  aaya  Croaker,  with ) 


candid  impartiality,  "  will  never  be  canon- 
ized for  a  saint  when  she  is  dead."  An 
allusion  is  made  to  the  authority  he  should 
exercise  as  the  head  of  the  household,  and 
a  fresh  grievance  bursts  forth.  "  My  dear 
friend,  you  know  but  little  of  my  author- 
ity at  home.  People  think,  indeed,  be* 
cause  they  see  me  come  out  in  a  morning 
thus,  with  a  pleasant  face,  and  to,  mako 
my  friends  merry,  that  all's  well  within  ; 
but  I  have  cares  within  that  would  break 
a  heart  of  stone.  My  wife  has  so  en- 
croached upon  every  one  of  my  privileges, 
that  I  am  now  no  more  than  a  mere  lodg- 
er in  my  own  house."  A  little  spirit,  it 
is  hinted,  might  enable  him  to  regain  his 
authority.  "  No,"  says  Croaker,  eraphat* 
ically,  ^^  not  though  I  had  the  spirit 
of  a  lion !  I  do  ronso  sometimes ;  but 
what  then? — always  haggling  and  hag- 
gling. A  man  is  tired  of  getting  the  bet- 
ter before  his  wife  is  tired  of  losing  tho 
victory."  All  this  talk  begins  to  tell  upon 
his  friend,  and  betrays  him,  through  sym- 
pathy, into  an  incipient  croak  on  the  mis- 
eries of  human  life.  Croaker  is  in  ecsta- 
sies, and  discovers  a  likeness  between  him 
and  Dick  Doleful,  who  drowned  himi«elf. 
"  Ah !  he  grew  sick  of  this  miserable  life, 
where  we  do  nothing  but  eat  and  grow 
hungry,  dress  and  undress,  get  up  and  lie 
down ;  while  reason,  that  should  watch 
like  a  nurse  by  our  side,  falls  as  fast  asleep 
as  we  do.  Life,  at  the  greatest  and  best^ 
is  but  a  froward  child,  that  must  be  hu- 
mored and  coaxed  a  little  till  it  falls  ash*cp, 
and  then  all  the  care  is  over."  The  friend 
is  so  affected  by  .these  words  that  he 
croaks  louder  than  Croaker  himself,  who 
says :  '^  It  is  a  perfect  satisfaction  to  be 
miserable  with  you.  V\\  just  step  homo 
for  my  son.  And  what  if  I  bring  my  last 
letter  to  the  Gazeteer  on  the  increase  and 
progress  of  earthquakes  ?  It  will  amuse 
us,  I  promise  you.  I  there  prove  how  the 
late  earthcjjuake  is  coming  round  to  pay  na 
another  visit,  from  London  to  Lisbon, 
from  Lisbon  to  the  Canary  Islands,  from 
the  Canary  Islands  to  Palmyra,  from  Pal- 
myra to  Constantinople,  and  so  from  Con- 
stantinople back  to  London  again."  Tho 
author  snows  his  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture by  making  Mrs.  Croaker  one  of  tho 
jolliest  and  happiest  of  women;  as  her 
husband  says :  *U  believe  she  could  spread 
a  horse-laugh  through  the  pews  of  a  tab 
ernacle."  People  condemned  to  listen  to 
constant  croaking  are  obliged  to  bo  jolly 
in  aelf-defense,  ^erwiie  life  would  be^ 
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come  intolerable;  and  thej  usually  suc- 
ceed. Have  you  not  observed  that  the 
husband  of  a  carping,  querulous,  discon- 
tented woman  is  usually  a  good-humored, 
kindly  fellow,  who  tries  to  humor  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  his  better  half,  and 
will  not  admit  to  himself  or  others  that 
she  is  any  thing  but  the  best  of  wives  ? 
Such  men  are  the  Tapleys  of  conjugal  ex- 
istence— often  sorely  tried,  but  superior 
to  all  their  trials. 

Now  it  strikes  us  that  Croaker  is  not 
altogether  an  imaginary  being.  Let  the 
reader  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  recall  some  one  in  the  circle  of  his 
own  acquaintance  who  might  have  sat  for 
this  picture — some  miserable,  yammering, 
croaking,  carping  creature,  who  is  always 
laboring  under  some  imaginary  evil,  or  an- 
ticipating some  future  woe — who  has  ex- 
hausted the  sympathies  of  others  by  his 
constant  cohiplaints,  and  no  longer  excites 
their  alarm  by  announcing  approaching 
calamitieH.  It  is  part  of  their  idiosyncrasy 
to  weep  while  others  rejoice,  and  to  re- 
joice while  others  weep.  The  enjoyment 
of  the  present  is  marred  by  visions  of  fu- 
ture evil ;  but  actual  misfortune  is  almost 
a  source  of  satisfaction.  **•  Did  1  not  al- 
ways say  so?"  is  the  semi-jubilant  croak 
frequently  uttered  by  one  of  this  class, 
when  he  sees  his  friends  or  his  family  over- 
whelmed by  some  great  sorrow.  "There's 
the  advantage,"  says  Croaker, "  of  fretting 
away  our  misfortunes  beforehand  —  we 
never  feel  them  when  they  come." 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  croaker 
is  to  be  seen  only  on  the  stage,  and  never 
to  be  met  with  in  real  life  ;  our  own  expe- 
rience would  lead  us  to  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. We  had  occasion  recently  to  pass 
through  some  of  the  more  intricate  and 
lesB  frequented  streets  of  Westminster. 
While  there  is  much  in  that  district  to  in- 
terest the  antiquary  or  the  student  of  his- 
tory, we  may  as  well  confess  at  once  that 
no  higher  motive  than  a  desire  to  econo- 
mize space  and  time  brought  us  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  Broadway.  Our  eyes  and 
ears,  however,  were  open  to  the  strange 
sights  and  sounds  around  us,,  the  strange- 
ness of  which  can  only  be  realized  by  an 
aotual  visit.  On  turning  a  corner,  our 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  placard 
fixed  bn  a  pole  fronting  the  street.  It 
stood  inside  a  sort  of  wooden  railing  which 
surrounded  an  open  court  in  front  of  an 
old  house  that  stood  back  some  yards 
from  tlie  street.    On  this  placard  «va.H  a 


representation  of  John  Bull  —  not  the 
round,  rosy,  well-conditioned  old  fellow 
familiar  to  us  all,  but  John  Bull  in  the 
last  stage  of  deceased  respectability  and 
disreputable  seediness.  His  once  ample 
person  was  so  attenuated,  that  his  clothes 
hung  loosely  around  him ;  his  battered 
hat  was  driven  violently  over  his  ears; 
his  stockingless  toes  were  peeping  through 
the  points  of  his  unpolished  boots ;  to  each 
foot  was  attached  a  weight,  marked  ^^  Four 
Hundred  Millions  of  National  Debt ;  "  i« 
each  hand  was  a  blacking-bottle,  with  a 
lighted  farthing  candle  stuck  into  its  mouth. 
Beneath  was  an  inscription,  far  from  com- 
plimentary, demanding  if  the  old  dotai*d 
would  still  go  on  illuminating  and  rejoio- 
ing  with  a  burden  of  eiglit  hundred  rail* 
lions  on  his  back.  There  was  a  sort  o£ 
coarse,  rude  humor  in  the  sketch,  which 
we  began  to  transfer  to  our  note^book. 
We  forgot  that  we  were  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
use  our  pencil  in  such  a  place  without  at- 
tracting notice.  In  a  moment  or  two  we 
were  surrounded  by  an  unsavory  multi- 
tude, whose  curiosity  brought  them  into 
unpleasant  contact  with  our  person,  so 
that  we  began  to  close  our  notebook,  an() 
to  think  of  retreating,  when  an  elderly 
man,  of  some  seventy  years  of  age,  with 
a  jolly,  good-humored  face,  and  that  cer- 
tain something  in  his  air  which  marks  the 
old  soldier,  advanced  from  the  house,  and 
pointing  to  the  placard,  said,  "  Do  you  see 
the  amount  ?  Eight — hundred — millions !" 
He  drawled  out  each  word  in  an  unctuous 
tone  of  voice,  as  if  he  felt  an  intense  satis- 
fsiction  in  the  largeness  of  the  amount. 
We  nodded  assent.  "  Well,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  you  may  f afely  add  another  hun- 
dred millions,  without  going  beyond  the 
mark."  We  looked  incredulous.  "But 
I'll  prove  it,"  he  said ;  and  rushing  into 
the  house,  he  i*etumed  with  a  couple  of 
pamphlets,  which  he  placed  in  our  hands. 
We  thanked  him  for  the  gift,  and  made 
off  at  once,  to  the  evident  disappointment 
of  the  mob,  who  had  been  expectiiig  a 
passage  of  arms  between  us  and  the  Brit- 
ish Slave.  We  mean  nothing  offensive  to 
one  who  treated  us  with  much  courtesy ; 
we  merely  use  the  name  which  he  bestows 
upon  himself.  On  the  outer  page  of  the 
pamphlet  is  a  portrait  of  the  British  Slave, 
with  his  large  head  resting  on  his  ample 
palm,  and  an  air  of  intense  thonghtin  his 
somewhat  ponderous  conntenance.  In  ihia 
pamphlet  the  British  Slave,  with  some  in- 
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consistency,  calls  himself  a  medical,  politi- ' 
cal,  and  social  reformer.  His  own  abject 
state  has  not  swallowed  up  bis  sympathy 
for  others,  or  blinded  him  to  their  suffer- 
ings. As  to  the  State,  like  Pangloss,  he 
would  *'  reform  it  altogether."  Hamlet 
more  than  hinted  that  there  was  something 
rotten  in.the  State  of  Denmark ;  but  the 
British  Slave  has  discovered  that  there  is 
rottenness  and  nothing  else  in  the  State 
of  England.  His  soul  is  bent  on  reform, 
and  his  remarks  are  "  addressed  to  the 
world  at  large,  friend  or  foe,  and  especially 
dedicated  to  those  patrician  political  pa- 
triarchs who,  like  himself,  have  passed  the 
age  usually  allotted  to  human  nature,  three 
score  and  ten,  but  (as  he  charitably  hopes 
and  trusts)  not  all  imbecile  babblers." 
He  begins  with  a  croak  at  Mother  Church, 
which  compels  him  and  other  British  serfs 
to  pay  twelve  millions  annually,  whether 
they  believe  her  doctrines  or  not.  He  as- 
serts his  right  to  rank  among  the  great 
inventors  of  the  age,  and  mourns  over  the 
ingratitude  of  his  country.  ''  In  1852,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war,  at 
great  expense,  labor,  and  anxiety,  I  invent- 
ed and  constructed  a  war-machine,  which 
would  (if  brought  into  action)  have  effect- 
ually stayed  the  further  effusion  of  blood, 
:is  its  destructive  powers  would  have  in- 
stantly annihilated  DOth  armies  and  navies, 
field-works  and  fortifications."  If  the  war- 
machine  would  really  have  annihilated  both 
armies,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the 
government  refused  to  adopt  it.  It  would 
certainly  have  stayed  the  further  effusion  of 
blood,  as  there  would  have  been  no  more 
blood  to  effuse.  But  mark  the  reward 
which  an  ungrateful  country  bestows  up- 
on inventive  genius.  ^'  I  patented  the  in- 
vention at  great  expense,  and  the  sole 
reward  I  reaped  for  my  patriotic  labors 
was  eleven  months*  imprisonment  in  the 
Queen^s  Bench  I"  In  the  future  history 
of  science  the  name  of  the  British  Slave 
will  rank  with  those  of  Kepler,.  Galileo, 
and  others,  of  whom  the  age  m  which  they 
lived  was  not  worthy. 

The  sight  of  a  lawyer's  gown  has  the 
game  effect  on  the  British  Slave  as  a  red 
cloak  on  a  tnrkey-cock :  it  rouses  him  to 
such  a  state  of  frenzy  that  his  utterance 
becomes  somewhat  incoherent.  He  looks 
upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  his  personal 
foe,  and  expresses  bis  utter  abhorrence  of 
*^his  brigade  of  horse- hair  whigamores, 
y*clept  the  '  Devil's  O^srn,'  independent 
of  the  squadrons  of  legal  Mawworras  who 


live  and  thrive  on  the  rotten,  putrid  state 
of  society."  We  feel  curious  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  hatred  every  where  ex- 

Eressed  against  ^'the  bewigged,  useless 
umbugs  called  the  Bar."  On  reading  on 
we  hit  upon  the  secret  cause  of  all  tliis 
soreness.  On  one  occasion  the  Slave  had 
availed  himself  of  the  professional  services 
of  an  attorney :  their  intercourse  ripened 
into  the  semblance  of  friendship,  and  the 
legal  adviser  borrowed  his  client's  pam-' 
phlet  to  read.  "  I  told  him  he  might  take 
as  many  as  he  needed,  and  he  staggered 
from  my  house  with  a  whole  armful,  and 
absolutely  had  the  audacity  to  charge  me, 
in  his  so-called  ^Bill  of  Costs,'  £1  1«. 
for  perusing  the  same."  This  was  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all.  No  wonder  that  from 
that  hour  his  deluded  victim  began  to 
wince  at  the  very  thought  of  a  lawyer, 
and  that  the  horse-hair  wig  became  to  him 
the  very  abomination  of  desolation. 

The  British  Slave  has  inventions  for  cur- 
ing as  well  as  for  killing :  his  genius,  like 
the  spear  of  Achilles,  can  heal  the  wounds 
it  causes.  The  curative  and  the  destructive 
powers  of  nature  are  equally  obedient  to 
his  call :  he  can  wield  the  lancet  of  ^scu- 
lapins,  or  the  bow  of  the  far-darting  god. 
''When  the  cholera  was  raging  in  1852, 
and  hundreds  of  poor  white  slaves,  nick- 
named Free  Britons,  were  dying  around 
me,  I  offered  to  the  government  to  cure 
man,  woman,  or  child  for  3^.  or  8  J.  per 
head,  and  to  forfeit  X5  for  every  death 
which  occurred  under  my  treatment." 
This  was  something  better  than ''  No  cure, 
no  pay."  But  did  the  government  accept 
this  patriotic  offer  ?  If  the  British  Slave 
succeeded,  it  was  not  too  much  to  pay  3d, 
or  8c?.  for  saving  the  life  of  a  "  man,  wo- 
man, or  child :"  if  he  failed,  the  Treasury 
would  gain  £5  by  every  death.  But  what 
was  the  result?  ''I  was  summoned  to 
Chelsea  Hospital,  and  told  that  if  I  did  so 
I  should  lose  my  pension."  If  be  did 
what  ?  Why,  if  he  cured  man,  woman, 
or  child  he  was  to  lose  his  pension,  which 
eventually  he  did  lose.  And  w*e  call  this 
a  free  country.  No  wonder  that  after 
meeting  with  this  rebuff  he  should  begin 
to  expose  the  fallacies  of  the  Faculty,  and 
place  lawyers  and  doctors  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. 

^'  I'll  explain  to  you  the  difference  be- 
tween dyin^  from  law  and  dying  from 
physic.  It  18  this :  the  lawyer  Imgera  you 
to  death,  and  the  doctor,  bebg  licensed 
to  do  so,  kills  you  at  once."    Toe  Britiab 
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Slave,  not  being  licensed  to  kill,  professes 
only  to  cure  ;  and  that  he  is  sacoessful  in 
doing  so  "  can  be  proved  hj  thousands 
and  thousands  whom  nature  has  afflicted 
with  every  fearful  malady  that  flesh  is 
heir  to."  In  pursning  these  labors  of  love 
he  has  to  work  harder  than  any  black  slave 
on  a  cotton  plantation.  '^  I  am  at  my  post 
fourteen  hours  daily,  from  Sunday  morn- 
ing  at  ten  o'clock  till  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  night,  and  oflen  called  up  in  the 
dead  of  the  night."  We  are  afraid  that 
his  labors  are  not  of  a  highly  remunerative 
character ;  but  if  any  ot  our  readers  are 
afflicted  with  toothache,  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  them  to  know  that  ho  ^'  hauls 
out  a  grinder  for  3<?.,"  and  is  prepared  to 
deal  on  more  liberal  terms.  ^'  Send  all 
your  superannuated  molars,  grinders,  etc., 
to  me,  and  I  will  take  them  all  out,  with- 
out trouble,  for  a  penny  each  —  a  dozen 
out  in  five  minutes.''  The  meaning  of  this 
request  is  not  quite  clear :  it  seems  to  im- 
ply a  double  process  of  extraction — one 
by  the  patient,  the  other  by  the  operator. 
All  our  superannuated  grinders  and  molars 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  British  Slave ;  but  how 
can  they  be  sent  without  being  extracted  ? 
If  they  are  extracted,  how  can  he  take  them 
out  ?  But  a  certain  incofaerencv  is  pardon- 
able in  one  who  works  fourteen  hours  a 
day  all  the  year  round.  To  extract  a  mo- 
lar or  a  grinder  for  a  penny  must  entitle 
the  operator  to  rank  as  a  public  benefac- 
tor :  yet  there  are  depths  of  poverty  to 
which  his  beneficence  can  not  reach.  What 
a  pang  his  generous  heart  must  have  felt 
when  he  penned  the  following  lines: 
"Tliere  are  hundreds  of  poverty-stricken 
serfs  wh"m  I  have  to  turn  from  my  door 
every  week,  they  not  having  means  to  pay 
for  relief  from  their  sufferings."  Will  no 
one  take  pity  on  them  ?  We  have  penny 
subscriptions  for  building  churches  in  desti- 
tute districts :  will  no  one  subscribe  to  ex- 
•  tract  the  molars  and.  grinders  of  the  poor 
at  a  penny  a  head  ? 

An  old  Covenanter  left  a  dying  protest 
in  which  he  denounced  most  thmgs  animate 
and  inanimate;  the  British  Slave  is  as 


sweeping  in  his  denunciations.  Unlike 
the  virtuous  man  of  the  poet,  who  finds 
good  in  every  thing,  he  finds  good  only  in 
himself:  all  besides  is  anathema  He  finds 
nothing  but  rottenness  in  the  Senate,  the 
Bar,  the  Church,  the  medical  profession. 
No  wonder,  thon,  that  he  lifts  up  his  voice 
and  cries  aloud  against  existing  evil.  No 
wonder  that  he  has  written  to  the  Queen, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Dr.  Bia- 
dy,  pointing  out  the  abuses  of  which  he 
complains:  his  voice  has  been  as  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wildemess :  they  re- 
ceive his  letters,  but  they  answer  them 
not.  There  is  one  exception  he  writer 
to  Lord  Palmerston  thus :  "  My  Lord,  1 
write  to  you,  rather  indignantly,  but  still, 
for  the  sake  of  common-sense,  on  account 
of  the  gross  ignorance  which  I  see  daily 
among  the  medical  profession^  which  is, 
literally,  and  not  figuratively,  disgusting. 
I  have  asked  repeatedly  both  yourself  and 
your  colleagues  to  visit  my  cabin,  and  to 
test  my  systems  and  plans,  but  no  notice 
has  yet  been  taken  of  my  serious  applica- 
tions." This  serious  application  met  wiih 
the  following  answer:  "I  am  desired  by 
Lord  Palmerston  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  but.  to  inform  you  that 
her  Majesty's  government  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  practice  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession.'*^ Ordinary  people  would  regard 
this  answer  as  a  cool  rebuff*;  but  it  rejoio 
ed  the  heart  of  the  British  Slave,  who,  on 
reading  it,  exclaims:  "This  letter  of 
courtesy  from  Palmerston  will  add  another 
feather  in  his  cap,  which  will  last  from  gen- 
eration to  generation."  If  we  were  dis- 
posed to  be  critical,  we  might  ask, "  Which 
18  to  last  from  generation  to  generation — 
the  feather  or  the  cap  ?"  But  we  are  sick 
of  the  Slave,  as  perhaps  our  readers  are, 
and  leave  him  with  the  concluding  remark 
that  the  best  answer  to  his  groundlfps 
croaking  is  the  fact  of  such  an  inveterate 
croaker  being  left  at  large.  In  any  other 
country  of  Europe  he  would  be  consigned 
to  a  mad-house  or  a  prison. 

P.  C.  B. 
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PLAYING   AT   SOLDIERS. 


"  Playixo  at  Soldiers,"  a  disease  from 
which  many  princes  suffered  during  the 
last  century,  had  taken  the  strange  turn 
with  Frederick  William  I.,  King  of  Prus- 
sia, that  he  insisted  on  having,  not  only 
the  most  but  the  tallest  soldiers.  Owing 
to  his  exertions,  one  of  the  great  curiosi- 
ties of  his  capita]  was  the  Potsdam  Guard 
— a  collection  of  giants  such  as  the  world 
had  never  seen  before  or  since.  As  re- 
cruits of  such  a  size  were  naturally  scarce, 
the  king  not  only  sent  out  recruiting-offi- 
cers to  look  them  up,  but  had  special 
agents  in  foreign  parts,  with  orders  to  en- 
list tall  fellows  for  the  guard.  No  ex- 
pense was  spared  in  the  matter,  and  im- 
proper means  and  representations  were 
not  despised.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  collected 
a  good  many  anecdotes  on  this  head,  to 
which  we  are  enabled  to  add  another  cu- 
rious assortment,,  not  generally  known, 
from  the  copious  archives  of  the  Saxon 
Court,  which  Carl  von  Weber  has  recent- 
ly published,  under  the  title  of  Aus  Vier 
Jahrhunderten. 

A  young  Courland  gentleman,  belong- 
ing to  a  very  rich  and  respected  family, 
went  to  Germany  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
for  the  purpose  of  studying ;  his  great 
height  attracted  the  attention  of  a  Prus- 
sian recruiting-officer,  who  joined  him  on 
I  he  journey,  feigned  great  interest  in  him, 
and  induced  him  to  pass  through  Berlin, 
where  he  promised  to  show  him  the  sights. 
When  they  arrived,  he  took  the  young 
man  to  a  wine-house,  where  they  drank 
the  king's  health ;  then  a  picket  entered, 
seized  the  recruit,  as  the  officer  declared 
him  to  be,  and  led  him  to  the  main-guard ; 
he  was  really  compelled  to  enlist,  and  re- 
garded it  as  a  great  favor  that  it  was 
promised  he  should  be  a  non-commissioned 
officer  within  a  year,  and  an  ensign  in 
three. 

Another  instance  of  a  similar  nature 
occurred  at  Genoa  in  1739.  A  Prussian 
officer,  who  had  been  residing  there  for 
some  time,  formed  an  acquaintance  jvith 
the  family  of  the  Marquis  de  Brcze,  and 
became  intimate   with    that   nobleman's 


son,  the  Chevalier  d'Argentera,  who  was 
remarkably  tall.  He  oden  talked  to  him 
about  the  Prussian  army,  the  brilliant  ca- 
reer that  offered  in  it,  and  induced  the 
young  gentleman  to  accompany  him  home. 
Several  months  elapsed  ere  his  family 
heard  any  thing  from  him,  and  they  at 
last  applied  to  the  Saxon  minister.  Von 
Wackerbarth,  who  made  inquiries,  and 
really  found  him  a  prisoner  in  the  guard- 
house. The  Prussian  officer  had  made 
him  a  present  to  the  Margrave  Frederick 
von  Schwedt;  but  no  persuasion  would 
induce  him  to  enlist.  Hence  he  had  been 
locked  up  to  break  his  temper.  All  the 
consolation  Von  Wackerbarth  could  offer 
his  despairing  family  was :  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  he  will  have  no  better  chance  of 
escape  than  the  other  foreign  marquises, 
counts,  and  barons  who  have  been  brought 
here  through ^great  promises,  and  afler  all 
were  put  in  the  ranks." 

When  there  was  any  extra-fine  sped- 
men  of  food  for  powder,  who  could  not 
be  got  hold  of  in  another  way,  the  re- 
cruiters did  not  hesitate  to  employ  force, 
even  if  they  had  to  invade  foreign  terri- 
tory. Thus,  in  1724  a  captiin  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Dessau's  regiment  carried  off 
a  tall  man  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Darmstadt.  He  was  gagged,  and  thrown 
into  a  cart ;  but  he  contrived  to  raise  an 
alarm.  People  ran  up,  and  prevented  the 
cart  from  starting;  the  commandant  of 
the  garrison  arrested  the  Prussian  officer, 
and  sent  him  to  Cassel,  where  he  remain- 
ed a  prisoner  till  the  affi^ir  was  arranged. 

In  January,  1738,  Prussian  troops  cross- 
ed the  frontier  of  Anhalt-Cothen  to  seize 
a  tall  shepherd  ;  they  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing him  off,  but  he  made  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  escape.  The  cornet  in  command 
rode  afler  him,  and  shot  him  dead. 

On  another  occasion  the  recruiters  laid 
an  ambush  in  the  road  between  Harburg 
and  Ltlneburgfor  a  Hanoverian  postillion, 
who^  had  resisted  all  their  persuasions. 
When  he  arrived  with  the  letter-bag,  they 
dragged  him  off  his  horse,  and  carried 
him  away ;   but  they  let  the  horse  ^ith 
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the  bag  go.  The  latter  event  occurred 
shortly  before  the  king's  death ;  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  immediately  after 
ascending  the  throne,  ordered  the  postil- 
lion to  be  liberated,  and  his  abductors  se- 
verely punished. 

The  king  had  a  regular  inventory  drawn 
up  by  his  spies  in  Electoral  Saxony,  in 
which  every  man  a  few  inches  above  the 
average  height  was  entered.  With  this 
"llste  des  grands  hommes  qui  se  trouvent 
en  Saxe,"  Frederick  William  regularly 
suprised  Field  •  Marshal  von  Flemming, 
who,  himself  an  amateur,  had  no  idea 
what  a  treasure  in  giants  Saxony  contain- 
ed ;  at  the  same  time  the  king  begged  to 
have  the  individuals.  Count  Von  Flem- 
ming replied  that  although  he  was  pre- 
vented by  the  laws  from  executing  the 
order  perforce,  he  would  do  his  best  to 
satisfy  the  royal  wish.  He  collected 
twelve  men  '*of  the  height  of  the  third 
rank  of  grenadiers,"  whom  he  sent  to  the 
king  perfectly  armed  and  equipped,  ac- 
cording to  the  Potsdam  regulations.  This 
present  was  not  made  in  perfect  disinter 
estedness;  for  Count  von  Wackerbarth 
was  expressly  told  to  drop  a  hint  that  the 
Court  of  Dresden  expected  a  return,  in 
the  shape  of  rarities  from  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum ;  but  the  appearance  of  any  formal 
exchAnge  must  be  avoided,  "  pour  eviter," 
as  Count  Flemming  wrote,  "  de  troquer 
des  raretes  contre  des  figures  vivantes." 
This  bashfulness,  so  extraordinary  for  the 
age,  was,  however,  not  recoc^nized  at  Berlin. 
The  recruits  were  thankfully  received; 
but  the  rarities  were  not  ofiercd.  Some 
time  after,  a  hint  was  dropped  to  the 
Saxon  Resident  at  Berlin  that  the  king 
felt  disposed  to  swap  his  museum,  cabinet 
of  medals,  and  library  for  tall  men.  Suhm 
went  through  the  collection  with  Privy- 
Councillor  von  Marschall,  and  selected 
several  things  which  he  fancied  adapted 
for  a  barter.  Among  these,  fifteen  in 
number,  we  may  more  especially  mention 
— the  coins  ;  the  collection  of  an  old  Duke 
of  Pomerania ;  four  marble  statues  (Diana 
of  Ephcsus,  a  large  and  a  small  Priapus, 
and  a  Momus ;)  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Frederick  William ;  a  St.  George  in 
bronze;  and,  finally,  ^*des  peanx  extra- 
ordinaires  des  Indes."  These  articles 
were  valued  at  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  thalers  by  Von  Marschall ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  offered  a  very  low 
price  for  the  objects  taken  in  exchange — 
bat  three  hundred  thalers  for  the  very 


tSillest  recruit.  Suhm,  in  his  dispatches, 
tuiiis  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  at  the  low 
estimate  placed  on  Saxon  human  flesh, 
and  the  whole  aflair  fell  to  the  ground. 

Flemming  still  continued  his  private 
dealings  with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  long 
fellows.  On  one  occasion  he  sold  him 
four  men  for  five  thousand  dollars;  on 
another,  gave  him  two,  in  order  "  to  ob- 
tain the  pardon  of  M.  de  Sparfeld."  With 
a  similar  object  he  wrote  to  a  Saxon  offi- 
cer :  "  If  I  can  get  hold  of  that  handsome 
tall  fellow,  Andreas  Heesen  by  name,  of 
Crieger's  regiment,  I  shall  be  pleased ; 
and  better  still  if  he  does  not  cost  much. 
I  intend  to  exchange  him  with  the  King 
of  P.  for  a  bassoon-player ;  but  he  must 
not  be  in  uniform."  This  musician  was 
one  of  the  first  virtuosi  on  his  instrument, 
and  a  great  favorite  of  the  Queen  of  Prus- 
sia ;  but  though  she  deeply  lamented  his 
loss,  Flemming  secured  him  for  his  private 
band.  As  early  as  1716,  Flemming  re- 
solved to  make  the  king  a  present  of  six 
fine  fellows ;  and  ordered  Von  Manteuffel, 
at  that  time  Saxon  envoy  at  Berlin,  to  in- 
form the  king  of  the  fact.  The  envoy 
considered  it,  however,  thorough  extrava- 
gance, and  resolved  to  economize.  At 
the  next  audience  he  imparted  to  the 
king  that  Count  Flemming  begged  to  lay 
himself  at  his  Majesty's  feet  and  implore  a 
favor.  To  the  query.  What  is  it  ?  Man- 
teuffel replied,  with  a  serious  look  :  "  Your 
Majesty  has  several  fine  fellows  in  your 
guards."  The  king  interrupted  him  in 
alarm :  "  I  am  sure  he  wants  to  get  one 
off."  '•  Not  at  all,"  the  diplomatist  made 
answer ;  "  on  the  contrary,  the  marshal 
desires  to  augment  their  number,  and  begs 
permission  to  offer  your  Majesty  three  or 
four  picked  men."  The  king  testified  the 
greatest  delight,  embraced  Manteuffel, 
and  begged  him  to  ofifer  Flemming  his 
most  hearty  thanks.  Flemming  was  much 
pleased  with  the  saving,  and  ordered  Gen- 
eral von  Wostromirski  to  deliver  three  of 
the  men  to  the  king,  aud  keep  the  other 
three  "in  store"  ifbr  him.  The  Saxon 
cabinet-minister  Von  Wackerbarth  also 
managed  to  gain  the  king's  favor  in  the 
same  way.  On  his  Majesty's  birthday, 
August  14th,  1715,  he  sent  him,  by  the 
hands  of  a  tall,  well-built  man,  a  large 
bundle  of  tobacco-leaves,  with  two  hand- 
some Turkic  pipes,  and  an  embroidered 
bag  of  fragrant  Latakieh,  and  begged  him 
also  to  accept  "  le  cupidon  qui  en  etait  le 
porteur."    The  king  was  highly  delighted 
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at  the  polite  attention ;  and  we  read  in  a 
letter  *^  that  he  was  in  such  good  humor, 
and  his  companions  the  same,  that  they 
did  not  spare  the  wine,  and  the  majority 
of  them  drank  more  than  they  could  car- 
ry." Field-Marshal  Count  Seckendorf  also 
presented  the  king,  in  1733,  with  a  Tyrol- 
ese  as  tall  as  his  native  mountains,  for 
whom  he  declared  he  had  paid  five  thou- 
sand tbalers.  In  1725  Flemmin^  again 
presented  the  King  of  Prussia  with  two 
"  tall  fellows,"  for  whom  he  stated  he  had 
been  offered  four  thousand  thalers  by 
dealers  who  wished  to  drive  a  bargain 
with  the  king. 

When  the  man-hunt  proved  difficult, 
the  recruiters  did  not  hesitate  to  violate 
the  Saxon  territory ;  and  serious  disputes 
arose  in  consequence.  When,  in  1727, 
a  Prussian  non-commissioned  officer  was 
arrested  in  Saxony,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  the  King  of  Prussia  at  once  in- 
timated to  the  Saxon  envoy  at  Berlin, 
Von  Suhm,  that  '*  he  would  have  to  an- 
swer for  it  in  person."  Whereupon  the 
envoy  fled  with  his  family  to  Liibben 
until  the  difference  was  settled.  The 
King  of  Saxony  wrote  that  he  did  not 
insist  upon  the  punishment  of  the  culprit, 
because  he  "  was  not  naturally  inclined  to 
cause  any  body  annoyance,  much  less  his 
Majesty's  subjects ; "  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam thanked  him  very  heartily  for  his 
generosity.  But  the  quarrel  was  renew- 
ed in  1 739.  A  Prussian  captain  of  Prince 
Eugene  von  Anhalt's  regiment  went  to 
Warsaw  under  the  pretext  that  he  had 
left  the  service :  he  secretly  enlisted  sev- 
eral gardes  du  corps^  and  made  off  with 
them ;  but  was  followed  and  arrested.  In 
vain  did  he  offer  five  hundred  ducats  to 
be  set  at  liberty ;  he  was  carried  bact  to 
Warsaw,  and  kept  iu  prison  for  a  length- 
ened period. 

In  England,  which  country  supplied  a 
number  of  splendid  fellows,  though  at 
a  high  figure,  the  Prussian  ambassador. 
Von  Bork,  had  played  the  go-between  on 
several  occasions,  and  aroused  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  public.  When  he 
went  to  Berlin  on  leave,  the  English  ^ov- 
emndent  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might 
•  not  return  to  his  post,  as  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that  the  mob  would  insult  him. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  yielded  to 
England  before  on  a  similaiv  matter,  was 
Tery  angry  at  the  hint,  declared  that  he 
would  not  recall  Von  Bork,  and  ^*  if  any 
thing  happened  to  him  in  London,  he 


would  take  it  out  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin."  The  king  was  repeat- 
edly urged  to  check  the  behavior  of  his 
recruiting  agents.  Wackerbarth,  willing 
to  Flemming  in  1 732,  says :  "  I  know  that 
the  empress,  as  well  as  Prince  Eugene, 
has  made  serious  representations  to  his 
Prussian  Majesty  on  his  passion  for  tall 
men,  and  the  means  he  employs  and  the 
expense  he  incurs  to  get  hold  of  them : 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  remonstrance 
has  made  an  impression  on  his  mind." 
This  hope,  however,  was  not  confirmed, 
although  the  most  serious  conflicts  with 
neighboring  states  were  impending.  The 
Elector  of  Cologne,  from  whose  states 
several  men  had  been  carried  off  perforce, 
had  an  equal  number  of  Prussian  subjects 
arrested  ^^  until  he  could  get  las  people 
back  again."  The  same  elector  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  Hanover,  Hesse- Cassel,  and 
several  other  governments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  oflensive  and  defensive 
alliance  against  the  Prussian  recruiting 
agents.  The  emperor,  too,  who  had  per- 
mitted the  king  to  enlist  "long  fellows" 
in  his  states,  was  compelled  to  recall  his 
sanction  in  1737,  in  consequence  of  the 
excesses  that  took  place.  The-  King  of 
Prussia  was  beside  himself  on  hearing  of 
this.  Without  informing  his  minititers, 
he  issued  an  order  forbidding  his  people 
to  supply  any  imperialist  soldier  with 
quarters  and  provisions,  no  matter  what 
sum  he  might  offer  for  them.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  his  minister,  Von  Mar- 
schall,  who  had  the  management  of  the 
recruiting  chest,  and  hence  obtained  the 
sobri<]^uet  of  "  Sanctus  Recrutius,"  to  the 
Austrian  envoy  at  Berlin,  to  inform  him 
of  this  measure.  The  result  was  that  the 
king  was  compelled  to  recall  the  decree 
willy-nilly,  and  gave  the  excuse  that  it 
had  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  repeated  ex- 
cesses of  the  recruiters  had  aroused  ec^ual- 
ly  great  bitterness ;  and  the  Saxon  minis- 
ter, Flemming,  all  but  became  an  innocent 
victim  to  it.  While  traveling  through 
Holland,  in  1724,  with  a  numerous  escort, 
he  was  taken  in  a  town  for  his  Majesty  of 
Prussia  traveling  incog,  A  mob  collect- 
ed before  the  inn  where  he  bad  put  up, 
and  whenever  the  count  showed  himself 
at  a  window,  they  shouted  mockinglyt 
"  Right  face,  left  face ;  twenty-five  stripes." 
Tall  recruits  were  offered  to  one  of  the 
escort  to  get  him  into  a  trap,  and  thus 
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give  occasion  for  a  row;  and  tbe  mob 
was  not  appeased  till  the  mistake  was 
cleared  up.  As  the  most  earnest  repre- 
sentations remained  ineffectual,  a  Prus- 
sian officer  and  sergeant  were  shot  at 
MSlstricht,  and  a  recruiter  hung.  In  re- 
prisal Frederick  William  I.  arrested  sev- 
eral Netherlands  officers  who  were  acci- 
dentally in  his  states,  and  demanded  a 
compensation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  thalers,  under  menace  of  laying 
an  embargo  on  all  Dutch  goods.  The 
difference,  it  is  true,  was  made  up  for  the 
time ;  but  the  recruiting  excesses  did  not 
cease,  and  consequently  a  Prussian  officer, 
caught  red-handed  at  Liege  in  1739,  w^s 
hung  in  full-dress  uniform,  with  the  order 
pour  le  mSrite  suspended  round  his  neck. 
Such  examples  naturally  created  great 
alarm  among  the  recruiters  in  foreign 
parts  and  many  gave  up  a  profession  in 
which  zeal  received  such  a  reward.  This, 
however,  caused  great  embarrassment  to 
the  captains  of  companies,  because  the 
king  expected  that  each  of  them  should 
have  long  fellows  at  the  right  wing,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  foreigners :  if  he  miss- 
ed such  ornaments  on  parade,  cashiering 
or  Spandan  was  the  usual  punishment. 
According  to  ManteufTel,  the  king,  in 
November,  1V39,  sent  a  major  to  the  for- 
tress for  six  years  because  he  had  no  for- 
eign recruits.  General  von  Forcade  once 
implored  Marshal  von  Flemming  to  help 
him  out  with  a  few  tall  recruits,  because 
"  the  king,"  hfe  wrote,  '*  has  declared  that 
the  man  who  had  no  good  recruits  should 
be  broken  like  a  glass."  That  this  threat 
was  meant  seriously  is  proved  by  a  letter 
from  the  Saxon  secretary  of  legation,  dat- 
ed from  Berlin,  June  16th,  1739,  in  which 
he  states :  "H.  M.  has  broken,  in  front  of 
their  conipanies,  two  majors,  one  of  the 
name  of  Katt,  of  Glascnapp's  regiment ; 
the  other  belonging  to  Prince  Charles. 
No  other  reason  can  be  alleged  than  that 
they  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  re- 
cruits of  great  height.  M.  de  Katt  had 
spent  out  of  his  own  pocket,  during  the 
last  year,  upwards  often  thousand  crowns, 
in  order  to  have  good  recruits."  To  es- 
cape such  a  fate,  the  officers  were  con- 
stantly compelled  to  make  large  pecuni- 
ary SHcrifices,  as  a  single  man  frequently 
cost  them  several  thousand  thalers.  Man- 
teuffel  tells  us,  inter  alia^  that  an  Aus- 
trian gentleman  sold  his  son,  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  to  a  captain  at  Miagdeburg  for 
four  thousand  thalers,  and  a  monthly  pen- 


sion of  ten  thalers.  They  were  conse- 
quently expensive  parade  articles,  whose 
loss  through  death  or  desertion  was  a  se- 
rious affair.  Thus,  during  1739  the  fugle- 
man of  a  regiment  at  Berlin  drank  too 
deeply  at  an  inn.  On  his  return  he  fell 
into  the  Spree,  off  a  bridge  whose  railing 
was  broken,  and  was  drowned  :  he  was  a 
foreigner,  and  cost  the  captain  of  his 
company  fifteen  hundred  thalers.  The 
latter  applied  to  the  king,  represented 
that  the  accident  had  occurred  through 
the  neglect  of  the  officials,  and  requested 
that  the  culprit  should  be  compelled  to 
repay  the.  fifteen  hundred  thalers.  The 
king  agreed  to  this  ;  and  at  once  ordered 
that,  until  the  money  was  paid,  the  official 
should  have  a  corporal  and  six  men  quar- 
tered on  him. 

The  crown-prince  was  also  obliged  to 
try  and  satisfy  his  father's  wishes  in  this 
matter ;  but,  strange  to  say  for  the  period, 
spumed  all  violent  and  illegal  steps.  In 
1735  the  Council  of  Danzig  had  promised 
him  deux  Colosses^  but  they  did  not  ar- 
rive ;  and  when  an  officer  of  the  prince's 
suite  brought  up  the  subject  without  his 
knowledge,  he  received  an  answer  from 
Danzig,  that,  to  their  great  regret,  they 
were  unable  to  fulfill  their  promise,  because 
the  men  declined  to  enter  the  Prussian 
service.  At  the  same  time.  Count  Man- 
teuffel  was  requested  by  the  town-council 
to  support  this  excuse ;  but  when  he  spoke 
to  the  prince  on  the  subject,  the  latter  was 
extremely  angry  at  the  unbidden  zeal  of 
his  officer,  and  added,  "  I  should  be  very 
pleased  to  have  these  two  men,  if  they 
would  serve  the  king  willingly,  but  I  do 
not  desire  the  magistrates  to  force  them, 
or  incur  expenses  in  order  to  procure  them 
for  me.  I  would  sooner  give  them  up." 
On  one  occasion,  however,  the  crown- 
prince  had  a  most  unexpected  addition  to 
his  income  to  cover  the  expenses  which 
his  recruits  entailed  on  him.  "We  will 
describe  the  scene  in  the  language  of  the 
Saxon  secretary  of  legation : 

"  When,  last  week,  his  royal  Majesty, 
with  the  whole  of  his  royal  family,  as  well 
as  the  other  princes  of  the  house,  and  the 
chiefs  of  regiments,  was  seated  at  dinner 
at  the  royal  table,  General  von  Schwerin 
rose  and  said,  how  every  faithful  subject 
would  feel  delighted,  if  he  could  see  the 
royal  family  thus  happy  together.  Upon 
this  the  king  turned  to  the  crown-prince, 
and  said  to  him,  *  Fritze,  I  love  thee  from 
my  heart ;  I  have  now  at  length  learned 
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to  know  thee  thoroughly ;  there  is  a  Fred- 
erick William  in  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee 
whatever  thou  mayBt  wish  to  have.'  The 
crown-prince,  upon  this  gracious  speech, 
rose,  in  order  to  kiss  his  Majesty's  coat ; 
but  the  king  did  not  allow  it,  and  rose 
from  his  seat  and  embraced  the  crown- 
prince,  saying,  'Thou  art  my  dear  son  ; 
tell  me  what  thou  desirest,  and  thou  shalt 
have  it/  Upon  this  the  crown-prince 
made  answer,  that  he  would  implore  his 
Majesty's  constant  love  and  favor,  and  re- 
turned to  his  seat.  They  had  scarce  seat- 
ed themselves  ere  General  Von  Schw^erin 
began  speaking  again,  and  said,  '  Your 
Majesty,  the  annual  recruits  cost  a  deal  of 
money.'  'Now,  Fritze,'  the  king  said, 
'I  give  thee,  in  the  first  place,  one 
hundred  thousand  thalers;  and  if  that 
is  not  enough,  tell  me  so.'  Upon  thb 
gracious  statement  the  crown-prince  rose 
again,  in  order  to  kiss  the  coat  and  ex- 
press his  thanks ;  but  his  Majesty  embrac- 
ed him  once  more  with  the  same  tender- 
ness, and  other  matters  were  spoken 
about." 

A  curious  bargain,  in  which  the  king 
swapped  a  horse  for  recruits,  is  also  told 
us  by  the  Saxon  Resident.  King  Freder- 
ick 1.  had  bought  a  Spanish  stallion,  for 
which  he  paid  fifteen  hundred  thalers ;  but 
it  did  not  reach  Berlin  till  afler  the  mon- 
arch's death.  Wackerbarth  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  splendid  animal ;  and  Fred- 
erick William,  who  noticed  this,  expressed 
bis  readiness  to  let  him  have  it  for  twenty- 
four  recruits,  and  Wackerbarth  offered 
t^velve  grenadiers.  Afler  the  deal  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time  without  any 
settlement,  the  king,  after  a  dinner  at 
which  all  had  drunk  stoutly,  brought  the 
matter  up  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and 
other  generals,  by  saying,  "Come,  to 
oblige  you,  Wackerbarth,  I  will  knock  off 
four  fellows;  but  you  won't  have  the 
horse  any  cheaper. '  Wackerbarth  re- 
plied that  his  Majesty  had  certainly 
allowed  him  time  to  reflect;  but  he 
had  Bcrnples  of  conscience,  because  his 
grenadiers  were  baptized,  which  the  stal- 
lion was  not ;  still  he  would  give  twelve 
grenadiers.  The  Prince  of  Anhalt  here 
interposed  by  saying,  "  What  the  deuce, 
vour  Majesty,  arc  you  about  ?  The  Span- 
iard for  twenty  grenadiers?  T\\  give 
you  thirty,  and  all  of  the  first  height." 
The  king  looked  at  Wackerbarth,  and 
said,  "  If  ho  does  not  make  up  his  mind 


at  once,  I  shall  accept  the  prince's  offer." 
The  count  politely  remarked  that  he 
should  never  pardon  himself  if  he  let  slip 
so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  oblige  the 
king  and  the  prince  at  the  same  time. 
The  prince,  whom  Wackerbarth  suspected 
of  "  standing  in  "  with  the  king,  fell  into 
his  own  trap ;  for  Frederick  William  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  the  prince  really  ob- 
tained the  horse  for  the  thirty  recruits* 
When  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  shortly 
afler  offered  one  thousand  florins  for  the 
animal,  Wackerbarth  told  him  that  he 
desired  to  secure  the  stallion  for  the  King 
of  Saxony,  and  begged  that  he  might  have 
the  refusal.  The  prince  assented,  and  the 
count  obtained  the  horse  for  three  hundi'cd 
ducats. 

How  the  king  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  increase  his  collection  of 
giants  is  proved  by  the  events  of  1735. 
When  the  last  battle  of  Stanislaus  Leo- 
zynski  for  the  Polish  crown  ended  with 
his  flight,  many  of  his  partisans  followed 
him  to  Konigsberg,  and  saw  that  there 
was  no  better  way  of  securing  Frederick 
William's  favor  than  promising  to  procure 
him  tall  recruits.  A  number  of  these 
Poles  consequently  signed  agreements,  by 
which  each  of  them  bound  himself  to 
procure  the  king  a  certain  number.  The 
bishop  of  Wilna  dio  this  too,  and  pledged 
himself  not  to  quit  the  Prussian  states 
till  he  had  fulfilled  his  obligations.  He 
was  unable  to  do  so,  however ;  and  when 
he  wished  to  return  to  Poland  afler  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  he  attempted  flight,  but 
was  stopped  at  Konigsbcrg.  Manteuffel, 
who  was  entreated  to  intercede  for  him, 
declined  to  do  so  for  the  following  reasons : 
"  I  would  readily  attempt  to  help  him 
were  he  accused,  for  instance,  of  having 
•tried  to  dethrone  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  at- 
tempt his  life ;  but  to  interfere  for  a  person 
who  had  promised  tall  men  would  be  ex- 
posing myself  to  the  mobt  unpleasant  con- 
sequences without  the  slightest  hope  of 
success."  The  bishop  and  his  companions 
in  misfortune  finally  applied  to  the  King  of 
France,  who,  "  in  a  strong  and  very  dry 
letter,"  seriously  besought  the  King  of 
Prussia  "  to  let  them  go,  without  asking 
any  thing  of  them."  The  French  ambas- 
sador, De  la  Chetardie,  was  ordered  to 
hand  this  letter  to  the  king ;  but  ho  pre- 
ferred evading  the  unpleasant  audience, 
and  sent  the  letter  to  Potsdam,  accom- 
panying it  "  by  a  few  sugared  Hues  iu  his 
fashion."    But  the  king  waa  stong  to  the 
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quick,  and  sent  back  the  letter  without  any 
answer. 

Although,  aa  we  have  seen,  Frederick 
William  was  forced  to  overcome  his  sav- 
ing propensities  in  enlinting  foreigiK-rs,  he 
used  to  enrol  his  own  subjects  at  slight- 
er cost,  and  personally  interfere.  If  he 
met  in  his  walks  abroad  a  good^ooking 
citizen  or  peasant,  he  attempted  to  enlist 
him ;  and  if  he  did  not  find  a  readiness  to 
obey,  "H.  M.  fastt^ned  him  to  a  long 
whip  which  he  generally  carried,  and 
hauled  him  off  thus  to  the  main-guard." 
A  respectable  position  was  no  protection 
against  such  force.  Von  Arnheira,  a 
wealthy  gentleman  in  the  Uckermark,  had 
an  only  son,  remarkable  even  in  his  six- 
teenth year  for  height  and  good  looks. 
The  Margrave  of  Schwedt.  whom  Man- 
teuffel  describes  as  "naturally  very  brutal, 
and  the  scourge  of  the  gentry  whose 
estates  border  his,"  had  noticed  the  lad, 
and  begged  the  king  to  induce  him  to 
enter  his  regiment  as  ensign.  The  king 
told  the  father  of  this,  with  the  words, 
"  he  had  made  the  margrave  a  present  of 
his  son."  Though  Herr  von  Arnheim 
was  most  loyal,  such  a  disposal  of  his  son 
in  favor  of  the  detested  margrave  seemed 
to  him  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
royal  power.  Hence  he  went  to  Berlin, 
in  order  to  effect  the  recall  of  the  prom- 
ise ;  and  it  cost  him  a  very  large  sum  to 
do  so. 

The  grown-up  generation  did  not  suf- 
fice the  recruiters,  and  they  anticipated 
the  rising  one.  The  ofiicers  hunted  down 
all  boys  who  promised  to  be  tall;  sent 
non-commisioned  officers  to  their  houses; 
had  their  names  entered  in  a  list ;  gave 
them  a  pass ;  and  made  them  wear  a  red 
cravat.  Although  these  cravats  might 
be  regarded  with  pride  by  some  of  the 
boys,  their  pai'ents  liked  ihem  the  less, 
because  they  had  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  to 
buy  them  off.  Thus  no  less  an  amount  than 
four  thousand  thalers  was  demanded  of 
a  privy  councillor  for  his  son's  discharge. 
£xcesses  and  collisions  of  various  descrip- 
tions were  the  result.  A  cobbler,  whose 
son  came  home  delighted  with  the  new 
ornament  a  captain  had  given  him,  drove 
him  back  with  his  strap,  saying  that  the 
captain  might  feed  him,  as  he  did  not 
mean  to  support  soldiers ;  whereupon  the 
officer  was  induced  to  take  his  present 
back.  A  peasant  behaved  much  more 
tragically ;  for  he  cleft  with  a  hatchet  the 
head  of  a  sergeant  who  had  enlisted  his 


son,  and  fled.  The  matter  was  hushed  up, 
and  an  order  was  issued  that  the  recruit- 
ers should  refrain  from  entering  houses, 
and  content  themselves  with  the  lads  they 
found  in  the  streets. 

The  king's  passion  for  "  long  fellows  " 
was  played  on,  not  only  by  officers  who 
wished  to  obtain  promotion  in  that  way, 
but  alsp  by  others ;  for  it  was  notorious 
that  the  presentation  of  a  few  giants  to 
Frederick  William  would  iusure  his  as- 
pent  even  to  the  most  unjust  propositions. 
How  far  this  went  is  proved  by  JManteuf- 
fel.  A  rich  man  living  at  Amsterdam  had 
relations  in  Prussia,  with  whom  he  quar- 
reled ;  the  result  was,  he  resolved  to 
leave  his  fortune  away  from  them.  They 
consequently  applied  to  the  king,  and 
promised  him  a  number  of  tall  fellows  for 
the  Potsdam  Guard,  if  he  would  imprison 
the  rich  cousin  for  life  in  Spandau.  The 
proposal  was  accepted ;  the  Amsterdam 
cousin  was  induced  to  move  to  Cleves, 
where  he  was  arrested  ;  and  he  had  been 
some  weeks  in  the  fortress,  when  the 
king's  death  probably  liberated  him.  We 
hardly  think  that  he  left  much  to  his  Prus- 
sian cousins.  The  King  of  Denmark  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  the  ex- 
tradition of  a  runaway  criminal  who  had 
murdered  Count  von  Rautzau,  and  he  was 
positively  compelled  to  exchange  twelve 
tall  recruits  for  him. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  that 
soldiers  who  had  been  enlisted  against 
their  will  showed  no  devotion  to  their 
colors,  or  that  desertions  were  frequent. 
In  spite  of  all  the  precautions,  escapes 
were  made  now  and  then.  One  of  the 
handsomest  fellows  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  Potsdam  Guard,  a  Bohemian  by  birth, 
had  gained  the  heart  of  a  well-to-do  widow 
in  Potsdam ;  but  permission  to  marry  was 
refused  him,  and  the  couple  resolved  to 
fly.  They  took  their  measures  cautiously ; 
they  left  the  city  before  daybreak  in  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  swift  horses,  and  had  re- 
lays in  readiness  as  far  as  the  Saxon  fron- 
tier. The  deserter  was  not  missed  till 
eight  o'clock  p.m.  The  king  was  in  the 
Tobacco  College,  when  a  sergeant  arrived 
to  make  the  report  privily  to  him ;  and 
the  eye-witness  who  reported  the  facts  to 
Manteuffel  declared  "  that  he  never  saw 
a  more  marked  terror  than  this  communi- 
cation caused  his  Majesty."  The  king 
turned  pale,  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  let* 
his  pipe  fall.  Without  saying  a  word  he 
left  the  room;   a  few  miuutes  after,  he 
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sent  for  an  officer,  to  whom  he  gave  secret 
orders,  and  remained  profoundly  silent 
the  whole  evening.  The  guests  assem- 
bled in  the  Tabas:ie  racked  their  brains  in 
vain  about  the  heavy  misfortune  which 
must  have  befallen  the  king  and  the  mon- 
archy. Two  detachments  of  hussars  were 
sent  after  the  deserter,  one  along  the  road 
to  Saxony,  the  other  towards  Magde- 
burg ;  and  the  strictest  investigation  was 
made,  in  order,  at  least,  to  discover  who 
had  helped  the  couple  to  escape ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  They  were  never  seen 
again  in  Prussia. 

Less  successful  were  those  deserters 
who  fled  from  Magdeburg  by  letting 
themselves  down  the  town- wall  by  the  aid 
of  a  rope.  Their  flight  was  discovered 
the  next  morning,  and  the  alarm-gun  gave 
the  signal  for  their  pursuit.  Four  mount- 
ed officers  followed  them,  and  found  them 
in  a  village  belong  to  Anhalt-Zerbst.  A 
captain,  whose  fugleman  was  among  the 
deserters,  went  into  the  village  to  try  and 
induce  the  fugitives  to  return  voluntarily ; 
but  his  exertions  were  in  vain.  In  the 
interim,  however,  the  other  three  oflScers 
had  ridden  off  to  the  Duke  of  Anhalt,  and 
obtained  his  permission  to  surround  the 
village  with  Prussian  grenadiers  who  had 
come  after  them.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  storm  the  village ;  but  the  state  of  siege 
was  protracted  until  the  deserters  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  A  tall  English- 
man, who  had  been  led  to  enlist  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  took  personal  satisfaction.  The  fu- 
gleman met  his  tempter,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  in  the  palace-yard  of  Potsdam, 
iust  ^  he  was  going  to  the  king.  Regard- 
less of  subordination,  he  challenged  the 
gentleman ;  and  as  the  letter  would  not 
listen  to  his  complaints,  the  fugleman  gave 
him  such  a  thrashing  that  he  v/as  compc*ll- 
cd  to  keep  his  bed  for  a  week.  The  king 
was  reluctant  to  give  greater  publicity  to 
the  affair  by  punishing  the  culprit,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret. 

In  another  letter  we  read  of  a  regular 
plot  on  an  evening  in  September,  1724. 
The  king  was  smokmg  a  pipe  in  the  palace- 
square  of  Potsdam,  when  a  drummer  ap- 
proached him,  and  on  being  asked  what 
ne  wanted,  replied  that  he  had  a  secret 
communication  to  make  to  the  king.  Af- 
ter his  Majesty  had  retired  with  him  to  a 
*  secluded  spot,  the  drummer  stated  that 
ap  wards  of  twenty  soldiers,  mostly  French- 
men, had  sworn  to  escape  together,  to  de- 


fend themselves  to  the  utmost  if  pursued, 
and  that  they  had  consequently  tried  to 
supply  themselves  with  ammunition.  The 
accused  were  at  once  arrested,  and  a  large 
number  of  bullets  was  found  upon  them  ; 
but  they  had  been  unable  to  procure  any 
powder.  When  the  king  had  one  of  the 
leaders  brought  before  him,  and  ques- 
tioned him,  *'*'  the  latter  stuck  his  hat  on 
his  head  d  la  Morbleu,  stemmed  his  fists 
in  his  side,  and  said  that  he  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer;  he  was  heartily  tired 
of  his  life,  and  the  sooner  the  king  had  him 
hung  the  better."  This  wish,  however, 
in  which  several  of  his  comrades  joined, 
was  not  satisfied.  The  chief  criminal  did 
not  lose  his  life,  but  his  ears  and  nose ; 
the  second  was  flogged  by  the  hangman ; 
both  were  declared  infamous,  and  sent  to 
Spandau  for  life,  while  the  remainder  ran 
the  gauntlet. 

Several  of  the  impressed  wretches  even 
sought  relief  by  killing  themselves,  while 
numerous  cases  are  reported  to  us  in 
which  desperate  men  murdered  others 
merely  to  suffer  death.  A  young  noble 
belonging  to  a  rich  and  respected  family 
had  completed  his  studies,  and  was  mak- 
ing a  lengthened  tour,  when,  to  his  sorrow, 
his  great  height  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  recruiting  officer.  He  was  carried  off 
by  force,  and  made  a  non-commissioned 
oflicer.  He  bore  his  melancholy  lot  for  a 
whole  year,  but  then  earnestly  implore*! 
his  discharge.  It  was  refused  him ;  and 
he  then  threatened  to  commit  a  cnme  if 
he  were  kept  any  longer.  His  parents 
hastened  to  console  him,  and  induce  him 
to  wait  a  little  while  longer.  Their  de- 
parture heightened  his  desperation,  and 
he  rushed  into  the  street  with  the  resolve 
to  stab  the  first  person  he  came  across. 
A  child  wns  his  unhappy  victim.  Cover- 
ed with  its  blood,  he  went  and  denouncerl 
himself  as  the  murderer,  while  openly  con- 
fessing the  motive  for  the  awful  deed. 
At  the  beginning  of  1738  a  fugleman  at 
Potsdam  slew  his  landlord,  and  also  de- 
clared, upon  examination,  that  he  had 
only  done  it  in  order  to  be  executed,  as 
he  was  wearied  of  life,  and  had  not  ob* 
tained  his  discharge,  though  be  had  served 
his  time.  He  was  condemned  to  death  ; 
but  the  king,  who  was  not  disposed  u* 
make  a  tall  guardsman  a  head  shorter, 
would  probably  have  pardoned  him,  had 
it  not  been  objected  that  an  example  was 
indispensable.  Notices  had  been  found 
in  the  streets  of  Potsdam  to  the  effect 
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that  the  soldiers  of  the  tall  guard  who 
oould  not  obtain  their  legal  discbarge  had 
sworn  to  fire  the  town,  and  desert  en 
massey  unless  their  claim  was  conceded. 
As  this  did  not  take  place,  one  of  the 
soldiers  discharged  his  ramrod  at  tbe 
king  during  a  review  held  on  May  15th, 
1 739 ;  but  as  the  firing  was  very  rapid, 
he  could  not  take  steady  aim,  and  hit  a 
person  in  the  ribs  instead  of  the  king. 
Reports  of  similar  attacks  in  earlier  years 
are  also  hinted  at  by  Manteuffel. 

It  is  a  pleasing  feature  to  find  that  Fred- 
erick William,  towards  the  end  of  his 
Jife,  earnestly  repented  the  cruelty  to 
which  his  liking  for  tall  soldiers  had  led 
him.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  con- 
versed with  the  crown-prince  about  the 
Potsdam  Guard,  and  recognized  how 
wrongly  he  had  acted  ^^iu  making  the 
regiment  his  hobby,  and  expending  above 
seven  hundred  thousand  thalers  upon  it. 
He  also  declared  that  he  should  have 
broken  up  the  corps  long  before,  had  not 
a  false  point  cPhonneur  prevented  him. 
To  this  confession  he  added,  ho  hoped 
that  the  prince  would  act  more  wisely  on 
succeeding  him,  and  dismiss  the  fellows." 
On  the  day  after  his  father's  death,  Fred- 
erick II.  informed  the  regiment  of  guards, 
before  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
that  any  men  who  desired  their  discharge 
should  step  out  of  the  ranks,  and  it  would 
be  granted  at  once.  Only  one  man,  how- 
ever, came  forward,  stating  that  he  had 
intended  to  desert,  but  should  now  re- 
main. According  to  Manteuffel,  only  one 
battalion  of  the  giant  regiment  was  in  ex- 
istence in  July,  1 740 ;  the  rest  had  been 
picked  as  heyducks,  discharged,  or  told 
off  to  other  regiments. 

Frederick  William^s  example  was  fol- 
lowed at  several  courts,  and  a  regular 
hunt  began  of  those  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  a  few  inches  taller  than  their 
fellow-men.  The  Saxon  princes,  Freder- 
ick Augustus  I.  and  II.,  shared  in  their 
royal  neighbor's  passion.    In  1721  an  or- 


der was  issued  to  the  Saxon  regiments  to 
send  in  all  their  tall  fellows ;  but  the  colo- 
nels hesitated,  and  hence  only  two  were 
supplied.  The  harvest,  however,  was 
more  productive  in  Poland,  where  the  no- 
bility eagerly  strove  to  satisfy  the  royal 
wishes.  With  this  assistance  tbe  Kutow- 
ski  Battalioa  was  formed,  which  was  sup- 
posed at  Dresden  worthily  to  rival  the 
Potsdam  Guard.  In  order  to  have  some- 
thing extra  good,  the  King  of  Poland  sent 
two  officers,  in  1 730,  to  Venice,  to  visit 
the  Dalmatian  Provinces,  which  he  fan- 
cied had  not  yet  been  drained  by  recruit- 
ers, and  select  at  least  twenty-five  of  the 
finest  and  tallest  men.  But  just  as  nowa- 
days you  are  sure  of  pieeting  with  Eng- 
lish travelers  in  the  remotest  districts,  so 
it  was  in  that  day  with  Prussian  recruiters. 
Such  had  already  penetrated  into  Dalma- 
tia,  and  sought  in  every  possible  way  to 
foil  the  dangerous  competition  of  the  Sax- 
ons. Tbe  latter,  therefore,  resolved  to 
'^  send  dragomans  campaigning,"  and  with 
their  aid  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  twen- 
ty-five Morlachs  of  the  tallest  breed,  at  an 
average  rate  of  thirty  sequins — ^a  ridicu- 
lous sum  according  to  the  prices  ruling  at 
the  time.  They  were  secretly  conveyed 
to  Trieste;  but  it  was  a  tough  job  to 
guard  the  fellows,  for  the  further  they  got 
from  home,  the  more  they  desired  to  re- 
turn to  it.  There  was  almost  a  rebellion ; 
for  the  giants  were  half-naked,  and  exactly 
resembled  a  band  of  robbers.  The  Saxon 
officers  hesitated  to  pass  through  Germany 
with  such  a  ragged  company,  and  hence 
bought  cloth,  probably  for  its  cheapness, 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  dressed  their  men 
in  it.  But  the  Morlachs,  who,  as  one  of 
the  officers  said,  ^^  although  beggars,  are 
as  proud  as  peacocks,"  would  not  stand 
this  galley-slave  color,  refused  it,  and  in- 
sisted tumultuously  on  being  attired  in 
red  and  blue ;  and  this  had  to  be  done,  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  When  this  concession 
had  been  made,  the  Morlachs  continued 
their  journey  to  Dresden  like  lambs. 

L.W. 
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THE   POLISH   womi:n   and  the   insurrection. 


In  Fraser's  Magazine  for  November, 
I  gave  a  short  account  of  woman's  in- 
fluence during  the  present  Polish  insur- 
rection, and  her  aptitude  for  the  role  as- 
signed her  in  the  political  programme  of 
the  Secret  National  Committee.  As  the 
subject  is  not,  I  V^i^k,  an  uninteresting 
one  to  an  English  public,  to  whom  reports 
are  daily  presented  in  the  public  papers 
of  women  being  sent  to  Siberia,  imprison- 
ed, iined,  and  otht^r wise  ill-treated,  and 
that  generally  without  any  special  cause 
for  their  punishment  being  mentioned,  I 
propose  in  the  pi*esent  article  to  give  a 
short  sketch  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  Polish  women,  backed  by  a  few  illus- 
trative facts,  to  show  how  vast  her  power 
has  been,  not  only  now,  but  throu*^hont 
the  long  fight  between  Catholic  Poland 
and  Orthodox  Russia. 

In  all  the  great  struggles  of  a  people 
for  national  independence,  women,  indeed, 
have  ever  played  an  important,  though 
secondary  part,  whether  we  look  at  that 
between  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon,  the  Ital- 
ian and  the  German,  the  Greek  and  the 
Turk,  the  Pole  and  the  Russian — all  the 
Sclavonic  races  and  the  German ;  or  even 
that  which  has  sprung  up  in  our  own  day 
between  the  Southerners  of  Atnerica  and 
the  Yankees.  But  it  is  chiefly  when  we 
find  a  difierence  of  religion,  as  well  as  a 
difference  of  race,  between  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed  ;*  when  the  antipathy 


♦  Edncatcd  Russians  considpr  theni*plves  of  the 
same  Mavonic  race  as  the  Poles;  the  Poles,  in 
their  litt-rature,  compUtely  ignore  the  relutionship, 
and  look  on  the  Muscovitt- s  not  only  as  bfretics  but 
as  a  mongrel  breed  of  Tartars  and  Finos,  with  very 
little  Sclavonic  blood  to  ennoble  tht^m.  The  Ruth- 
eniaoB — that  i^*,  the  inhabitants*  of  the  disputed  west- 
ern and  sonth -western  provinces  of  Russia— say. 
tl)<-y  Br«  the  only  true  Sclaves,  Ru«8>ns.  or  Rus^iars. 
The  Muscovites  only  became  so  by  ukns  of  the  Em- 
press Catharine  II.  It  is  a  great  mistake  made  in 
Western  Europe — a  mistake  which  the  celebrated 
remark  of  Napoleon,  '*  Rub*  a  Russian,  and  you  sec 
the  Tartar,"  has  done  much  to  strengthen — ^to  sup- 
pose that  the  Tartar  clement  is  so  predominant  in 
RusiUa.  U  is  only  in  certain  dtstricta,  and  in  cer- 
tain faffiUiea  of  known  Tartar  origin,  tbkt  the  Asiatic 


has  been#  embittered  by  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  fanaticism  is  once  aroused,  that 
w^e  find  woman  entering  into  the  struggle 
with  all  the  fervency  of  her  more  excit- 
able nature,  and  exerting  an  influence 
which  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  status 
her  sex  occupies  in  the  society  of  her 
country.  Now  it  is  a  well-known  saying 
that,  among  people  of  the  Latin  race,  men 
and  women  are  equal  in  their  mental  qual- 
ities; that  in  the  German  race  it  is  the 
men  who  are  superior ;  but  in  the  Scla- 
vonic that  it  is  tlie  women.  Bo  the  truth 
what  it  may  concerning  the  first  two,  the 
remark  is  perfecl  ly  adaptable  to  both  Po- 
lish and  Russian  women,  and  may  account 
for  the  part  played  by  the  former  in  pub- 
lic events.  In  both  Poland  and  Uussia, 
whether  a  woman  be  virtuous  or  degrad- 
ed, whether  she  be  like  an  angel  or  a  de- 
mon, she  always  exerts  greater  influence 
over  the  man,  whatever  may  be  her  class 
of  society,  than  can  be  said  to  be  the  cnse 
in  other  countries.  There  is  only  one  man, 
ineeed,  to  whom  a  Poli>h  woman  can  be 
said  to  bo  thoroughly  subjected — and  that 
man  is  the  priest.  In  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope, not  excepting  Spain,  Belgium,  or 
Ireland,  h:is  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
taken  deeper  root  than  in  Poland.  In  no 
country  either  is  woman  more  fervent  in 
her  belief,  so  reliant  on,  and  so  obedient 
to,  lier  spiritual  instructors.  And  the 
greater  pait  of  all  that  influence  to  which 
she  is  subjected  by  them,  fi^he  imposes  on 
the  men  of  her  kindred  and  friends.     In- 

descent  can  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  and  then  easily 
fo,  for  Tartar  blood  and  peculiarities  are  so  ^tub- 
b'tro  thstt  generations  will  hatdly  get  rid  of  th^m. 
When  the  Russian  princes  finally  subdued  t<  e  Tar- 
tars, they  acted  wisely  in  this,  that  they  did  all  they 
could  to  efface  as  quickly  as  possible  all  dlsti taction 
of  race  and  religion  between  the  two  fatniac^.  al- 
though they  only  succeeded  with  the  hight* r  classen. 
The  pcop'e,  Ortho<^x  and  Mohammedan^  rcntainod 
very  stubborn  botli  to  their  raco  and  creed,  and  do 
60  to  the  present  day.  The  Finnish  clem*'nt  prfvails 
mostly  in  the  north,  the  Mohammedan  in  the  soull^ 
east;  yet  there  are  whole  provinces  of  pure  Sclavos 
in  Russia,  quite  free  from  a  commingUng  of 
blood. 
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separably  honnd  np  with  her  religions 
feeling  is  her  patriotiMn.  The  final  tii- 
umph  of  Poland  over  Ru8.sia,  its  restora- 
tion to  its  ancient  linoits,  a  great  swaying, 
proselyting  Catholic  Poland  is  her  grand 
idea.  And  that  thin  may  be  one  day  ac- 
complished, she  nt  rives  with  all  the  passion- 
ate and  exciting  energy  of  her  nature, 
and  devotes  herself  body  and  soul  to  all 
the  plans  and  instrnetions  of  the  National 
Government  and  clergy.  This  same  idea 
she  instils  into  the  dawning  minds  of  her 
children  ;  and  when  they  are  old  enough, 
sends  them  with  her  blessing  to  the  ranks 
of  the  insurgents,  to  drive  the  hated 
Moscal  from  Polish  soil.*  A  Polish  wri- 
ter, exalting  his  countrv's  cause  in  one  of 
the  French  magazines,  thus  speaks  of  his 
countrywomen :  "  At  that  age,  when 
other  mothers  usually  bei^in  to  teach  their 
children  of  God,  honor,  and  dut}*,  the 
Polish  mother  already  instructs  hers  in 
the  duties  of  patriotism.  On  her  knees 
the  fair-haired  child  first  learns  that  he  is 
bom  accursed,  and  his  imagination  is  filled 
with  bleeding  images  of  the  sufferings  of 
his  forefathers,  with  pictures  of  dungeons, 
exile,  and  death.  Every  day  in  his  young 
heart  she  renews  the  agony  of  the  Three 
Partitions." 

With  all  her  undisptited  excellence  and 
force  of  character,  the  Polish  woman  is 
yet  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  all  other 
women.  Her  actions  are  prompted  by 
the  heart,  seldom  by  the  head.  Serious 
reflection  soon  confuses  and  tires  her. 
Her  convictions  are  reached  by  jumps 
and  contradictions,  but  once  reached,  they 
remain  stubborn  against  all  authorities  or 
proofs.  More  poetical  than  logical,  she 
mingles  passion  with  all  she  says  and  does, 
and  regards  the  events  of  life  only  as  they 
take  a  dramatical  or  poetical  form.  Her 
passionate  nature  makes  it  a  necessity  to 
personify  in  itself  all  that  excites  her  sym- 
pathy or  attracts  her  love.  If  she  meddle 
with  politics — and  in  Poland  almost  every 
woman  is  a  politician — ^her  imagination 
and  feelings  are  alone  consulted.  Con- 
verse with  a  Polish  lady  on  liberty, 
national  rightB,  or  popular  institutions, 
8he  will  be  at  no  loss  for  eloquent  or 
poetical  language,  but  will  repeat  to  you 
long  strings  of  ideas,  which  are  sublime 

*  Moscal  18  the  Dame  of  contempt  given  by  the 
Poles  to  Russians.  The  corresponding  name  given 
by  the  Russian  people  to  the  Poles  is  Lukhi  or 
LakhiMchi,  the  abbreviatioa  and  diminaiiye  of  the 
word  P^lakhu 


in  all  but  their  possibility  of  being  carried 
into  action.  Ask  her  what  she  wants  for 
her  country  ?  if  she  would  be  contented 
with  a  small,  but  united,  independent, 
Catholic  Poland  ?  if  her  patriotism  would 
be  satisfied  that  Poland  should  resemble 
Holland  or  Belgium — a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
nation  of  prospering  people,  cultivating 
commerce  and  those  arts  and  sciences 
which  make  a  country  peacefully  glorious 
and  morally  preeminent  ?  You  may  be 
sure  she  would  soon  grow  impatient  at 
your  questions.  The  picture  of  such  a 
peaceful,  sensible  existence  for  her  coun- 
try would  seem  utterly  inglorious,  and 
not  at  all  harmonize  with  her  ideal.  She 
would  tell  you  in  a  burst  of  vigorous  lan- 
guage that  her  ambition  and  patriotism 
were  too  great  for  such  a  narrow  field ; 
that  the  idea  of  a  Catholic  Poland  of  six 
or  seven  millions,  was  a  satire  on  her  as- 
pirations ;  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy 
them  than  the  old  Sclavonic  land  of  her 
forefathers,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea,  from  the  Oder  to  the  Dnie- 
per; and  that,  to  acquire  this,  she  was 
willing  to  make  her  life  a  long  struggle, 
and  her  death  a  martyrdom.  Converse 
with  her  on  those  two  sacred  subjects. 
Patriotism  and  Religion,  and  she  bounds 
to  the  farthest  of  extremes,  and  her  re- 
ligion becomes  bigotry,  and  her  patriotism 
fanaticism. 

This  psychology  of  the  Polish  women, 
as  is  now  presented  to  actual  observation, 
can  be  traced  far  back  through  history. 
Their  passionate,  heroic,  daring,  but  fanat- 
ical character,  was  well  exemplified  in  one 
celebrated  woman  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who  may  be  taken  as  a  model  by 
many  of  her  sex  at  the  present  day.  I 
refer  to  the  celebrated  Marina  Mnihzek,  a 
member  of  the  powerful  family  of  that 
name,  who,  when  l^oland  was  about  serv- 
ing Russia  as  Russia  has  since  served 
Poland,  was  crowned  Tsarina  in  the  old 
Kremlin  of  Moscow.  The  Jesuits  had 
chosen  her  as  a  fit  bride  for  the  young 
page  whom  they  were  putting  forward  as 
the  son  of  the  Muscovite  Tsar  Ivan  IV., 
a  youth  who  had  been  murdered  by  the 
friends  of  the  celebrated  Boris  Godonov, 
and  who  is  known  in  history  as  the  first 
false  Demetrius.  She  accompanied  her 
bridegroom,  a  Polish  army,  and  a  retinue 
of  pnests,  to  Moscow.  At  that  moment 
it  was  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  balance  of 
fate  whether  such  a  country  as  Russia 
should  ever  exist.    The  proselyting  zeal 
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of  the  Jesuit  clergy  decided  in  favor  of 
Russia.  The  marriage  of  the  young  pair, 
their  coronation,  the  behavior  of  the  Poles, 
the  crusading  of  the  priests,  violating  all 
the  feelings  of  the  Muscovites,  roused  up 
in  their  bosoms  those  two  sentiments, 
patriotism  and  religion,  which  are  there 
quite  as  strong  and  far  more  stubborn  in 
their  more  sluggish  natures  than  even  in 
those  of  the  Poles.  The  mob  rose,  the 
false  tsar  was  murdered,  and  his  young 
wife  fled.  But  she  was  soon  consoled; 
his  life  was  devoted  to  a  cause,  and  not  to 
one  or  another  instrument  of  that  cause. 
A  second  false  Demetrius  was  soon  found, 
and  Marina  became  a  second  time  a  wife 
and  a  tsarina.  But  this  time  the  whole 
of  orthodox  Russia  was  roused,  and  led 
by  two  celebrated  men,  one  a  noble,  the 
other  a  butcher,  whose  statues  now  stand 
in  the  square  of  the  Kremlin,  the  Russians 
drove  the  Poles  from  their  country.  But 
Marina  still  proceeded  undaunted  in  her 
ambitions  career.  When  her  second  hus- 
band died,  she  married  a  third,  a  Cossack, 
who  continued  the  pretensions  of  the  first 
two  husbands ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  Catholic  standard  which  he  raised, 
brought  thousands  of  partisans  to  his  call. 
For  years,  leading  more  the  life  of  robbers 
than  of  princes,  this  pair  carried  on  in  the 
Steppes  of  Russia  the  struggle  of  Russia 
against  Poland,  of  Romanism  against  Or- 
thodoxy, and  if  they  did  not  succeed,  it 
was  only,  as  I  said  before,  because  they 
had  passions  opposed  to  them  as  strong, 
if  not  stronger  than  their  own.  Marina 
Mniszek  I  take  to  be  the  very  type  of 
her  countrywomen  even  at  the  present 
day. 

In  1770,  about  one  hundred  years  later, 
we  have  evidence  of  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Polish  women  on  public  affairs. 
Immediately  before  the  first  Partition, 
when  Russia,  Austria,  and  especially  Prus- 
sia, were  just  pouncing  down  on  their 
prey,  the  only  government  which  perceiv- 
ed the  danger  to  Europe  of  Poland's  an- 
nihilation, was  that  of  France.  The  Duke 
de  Choiseul,  at  that  time  the  minister  of 
Louis  XY.,  sent  to  the  Polish  Confeder- 
ates a  commissioner  to  aid  them  with 
money  and  advice.  His  dispatches  home 
give  a  pretty  accurate  description  of  what 
Poland  then  was,  and  merit  reading  by  all 
who  wish  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
Polish  question.  Atler  complaining  of 
the  anarchy  of  the  country,  and  the  inca- 
pacity of  those  in  authority,  Dumouricz,  I 


speaking  of  the  women,  thus  writes  in 
one  of  ills  dispatches :  "  All  capacity  and 
energy  in  Poland,"  he  says,  "seem  t^ 
have  passed  from  the  men  to  the  women, 
who  are  occupied  in  action,  while  the  men 
are  leading  the  life  of  women."*  All 
those  who  have  themselves  seen  any  thing 
of  the  present  struggle,  or  who  have  criti* 
cally  examined  many  facts  repoited  in  the 
newspapers,  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Polish  women  of  our  day  are  in 
no  wise  degenerated  when  compared  with 
the  Marina  Mniszeks,  or  with  those  of 
that  time  when  Dumouriez  wrote  his  db- 
patches. 

Can  we  be  surprised,  therefore,  when, 
in  the  present  fight,  like  in  all  former 
ones,  we  find  the  women  standing  forth 
as  apostles  and  champions  of  their  re- 
ligion and  country,  that  the  struggle 
should  be  as  prolonged  and  as  deadly  as 
it  is?  When  we  find  mothers  nourish- 
ing  their  infants'  minds  with  vengeance 
almost  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  nourish 
their  bodies  with  their  milk;  when  we 
see  them  sending  forth  their  stripling 
sons,  with  scythes  and  stakes  to  rush  on 
the  revolver,  rifle,  or  bayonet,  of  discip- 
lined troops,  as  was  the  case  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection  (for  they 
are  better  armed  now) ;  when  we  find 
wives,  with  tears  of  supplication  or  bursts 
of  rage,  goading  on  their  husbands  to 
rebellion  or  sedition ;  when  we  see  young 
girls  mounting  on  horses  like  men,  put- 
ting on  uniforms,  handling  lance  or  revol- 
ver, and  sharing  with  the  hardier  sex  all 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  an  ever-chang- 
ing camp ;  when  we  darkly  hear  of  others 
almost  sacrificing  personal  honor  and  vir- 
tue to  the  public  cause,  in  spurring  on  the 
young  to  action,  or  rewarding  their  valor, 
or  in  seducing  their  allegiance ;  how  can 
we  wonder,  when  women  do  these  things, 
that  men  withstand  not  their  influence  ? 
When  they  see  their  women  trailing  their 
mourning  to  the  churches,  which  had  been 
appropriately  put  in  mourning  also ;  when 
they  see  them  sorrowful,  sobbing,  invok- 
ing heaven  before  the  altars,  and  in  that 
position  sometimes  receiving  injuries  not 
mtended  for  them  in  the  excitement  of 
insurrection ;  when  in  the  intimacies  of 
home  they  hearken  to  their  lamentations 
or  their  taunts,  their  oajolings  or  their 


*  These  dispatches  of  Dmnoiiiies  are  much  quoted 
by  Soloyier,  the  Rnssuu  historum,  in  hU  Ute  bittoiy 
of  those  times. 
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promises;  when  their  caresses  are  even 
adulterated  with  political  instigations ;  is 
it  not  almost  an  impossibilitj  that  men 
should  not  be  maddened  to  a  similar  en- 
thusiasm for  the  great  cause  of  fatherland 
and  religion,  and  at  least  rival  their  wom- 
en in  that  disregard  of  life  which  a  mys- 
tical people  like  the  Poles  consider  as  an 
accessory  to  obtmuing  their  desires  ? 

As  the  woman  thus  stands  behind  the 
man,  so  the  priest,  shrouded  in  mystery, 
stands  behind  the  woman.  In  most  Eu- 
ropean countries  we  see  the  Romish 
Church  hand  in  hand  with  the  civil  power 
against  the  aspirations  of  the  people.  In 
Poland  it  is  the  great  prop  of  the  people 
against  the  government;  and  from  the 
Pope  downwards,  through  every  grade  of 
the  hierarchy,  it  has  given  more  trouble 
to  the  Russian  authorities  than  all  the  ec- 
centric pranks  and  tricks  of  the  Secret 
Revolutionary  Committee.  Ever  since 
the  first  partition,  it  has  been  the  priest 
who  has  Kept  alive,  and  that  principally 
through '  the  women,  the  hopes  of  the 
glorious  restoration  of  a  Catholic  Poland, 
and  has  fanned  the  smouldering  embers 
of  fanaticism  when  the  sun  of  tranquillity 
began  to  beam  too  brightly  on  that  un- 
happy country.  And  his  power  may  be 
easily  understood,  when  one  for  a  moment 
reflects  on  the  aid  which  religion,  com- 
.bined  with  what  certain  Irish  are  still 
pleased  to  call  their  oppressed  national- 
ity, even  now  gives  to  tne  priesthood  in 
Ireland  and  America.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  and  grand  duchy  of  Lithu- 
ania, it  is  not  only  the  tyrant  but  the  An- 
tichrist which  the  priest  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  point  at.  So  stubborn  is  this 
sentiment  of  religion,  so  well  organized 
the  power  which  upholds  it,  that  I  am 
oonvmced,  if  Catholic  Poland  remain 
united  to  Orthodox  Russia,  even  though 
the  church  be  as  unmolested  and  even  as 
protected  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  in 
Irelaad,  the  last  we  shall  ever  hear  of  the 
Polish  question  will  only  be  when  there 
remains  not  one  single  priest  or  one  single 
Polish  woman  in  Foland.  What  agita- 
tions in  central  Europe  an  independent 
Poland  would  probably  give  rise  to,  I 
will  not  touch  upon,  for  to  do  so  would 
at  least  double  the  length  of  this  article. 

Being  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
both  Russian  and  Polish  character,  I  have 
had  from  personal  observation,  or  from 
crecUtable  eye-witnesses  of  the  scenes 
they  described,  many  an  illustration  of 
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the  above  remarks.  And  lest  the  reader 
should  ascribe  to  me  an  idealism  as  great 
as  that  which  I  ascribe  to  the  delicate 
subject  about  which  I  am  writing,  I  wiU 
give  a  few  incidents  taken  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  same  character,  and  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  can  vouch,  which  I  will 
so  arrange  as  to  give  him  some  idea  as  to 
how  I  came  to  my  conclusions. 

That  mothers  should  order  out  their 
sons  of  tender  years  to  fight,  with  the 
prospect  of  certain  death  or  ruin  before 
them,  paints  the  heroism  of  a  Cornelia,  or 
the  callousness  of  fanaticism,  just  as  the 
feelings  of  the  reader  will  lead  him  to  re- 
gard the  act.  No  sooner  had  the  insur- 
rection once  commenced  than  the  Univer- 
sity apd  Gymnasiums  of  Polish  Russia 
became  half  emptied  of  their  scholars. 
From  one  military  school  in  St.  Peters- 
burg all  the  Polish  students  ran  away 
at  the  same  time,  and  most  of  them  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  in  subse- 
quent engagements  with  the  Russians. 
But  one  incident  which  was  enacted  dur- 
ing the  present  summer  in  the  streets  of 
Kiev,  will  serve  to  show  the  influence 
of  Polish  mothers.  A  youth  of  a  noble 
family  of  that  government  had  been  per- 
suaded to  run  away  from  the  Universitv 
of  Kiev,  and  join  an  insurgent  band  vrhicii 
had  made  its  appearance  in  the  neighbor- 
ing province  of  Podolia.  After  a  very 
short  campaign  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  sentenced,  with  many  of  his  compan- 
ions, to  exile  in  Siberia.  As  the  melan- 
choly convoy,  of  which  he  formed  part, 
was  leaving  Kiev  for  that  destination,  the 
mother,  who  had  not  been  allowed  to  see 
her  son  during  his  confinement,  was  wait- 
ing in  the  streets  to  embrace  him  once 
more  before  his  departure.  Making  her 
way  through  the  crowd,  she  fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  when  the  melancholy 
spectacle  was  afibrded  to  a  surrounding 
public  of  a  son  repulsing  his  own  mother 
and  upbraiding  her  as  the  cause  of  all  his 
misfortunes.  It  was  certainly  not  the  act 
of  a  hero — ^indeed,  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  behavior  of  the 
Polish  youth  under  similar  circumstances 
— ^but  it  suffices  to  show  how  powerful 
has  been  woman's  influence  during  the 
present  insurrection. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  in  how  many 
cases  Polish  wives  have  driven  their  hus- 
bands to  rebellion  or  to  deserting  their 
colors.    Besides   their   superior   mental 
1  qualities,  Polish  women  possess  great  and 
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very  seducing  phyrical  beauty,  heighten- 
ed by  all  those  arts  of  manner  which  are  so 
attractive  to  the  opposite  sex.  Hundreds, 
not  only  of  Russo-I^oles,  that  is,  Poles  of 
the  frontier  provinces,  but  of  pure  Rus- 
sians, take  their  wives  from  among  them. 
Very  many  of  these  husbands,  occupying 
an  official  position  in  the  Russian  or  Po- 
lish service,  have  passed  over  to  the  insur- 
gents; and  those  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  taken  prisoners  were  invariably  hang- 
ed or  shot.    Among  others  was  a  certain 

S ,  a  captain  in  one  of  the  regiments 

of  the  emperor's  body  guard ;  and  as  his 
person  and  character  are  somewhat  famil- 
iar to  me,  I  will  take  him  as  an  example 
of  most  of  those  who  met  such  a  fate. 
Captain  S was  of  a  noble  Polish  fam- 
ily long  settled  in  the  government  of  Kiev, 
and,  as  is  tolerably  well  known,  all  the 
noble  families  of  the  frontier  provinces 
consider  themselves  Poles  and  not  Rus- 
sians. He  was  a  man  of  very  superior 
talent,  but,  like  all  his  countrymen,  very 
mystical  in  his  ideas,  and  a  great  enthu- 
siast in  politics.  During  the  last  autumn 
he  had  been  employed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
as  the  youngest  member  of  the  Imperial 
Commission  for  studying  the  various  re- 
forms about  to  becarriea  outin  the  army 
and  navy ;  and  had  been  sent  to  travel  in 
England  and  France  to  collect  informa- 
tion concerning  the  different  modes  of 
inflicting  punishments  in  the  forces  of 
those  countries.  He  had  only  just  return- 
ed to  St.  Petersburg  when  the  insurrec- 
tion broke  out.  In  the  month  of  March 
he  left  St.  Petersburg  for  Wilna,  to  fetch 
his  young  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  only  a  few  months,  away  from 
that  place,  as  he  feared — so  he  said  at  the 
time — ^that  she  might  be  led  into  trouble 
by  the  heat  of  her  patriotism.  When  he 
departed  his  most  intimate  friends  had 
no  idea  that  he  had  any  ulterior  plans 
— ^indeed,  he  aflerwards  avowed  to  them 
that  he  had  none.  But  a  few  days  of 
his  wife's  society    turned   him    into    a 

Eatriot,  and,  not  a  month  from  the  time 
e  left  St  Petersburg,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  an  insurgent  band.  An  officer 
of  experience  was  then  an  acquisition 
to  the  cause ;  and,  undei^his  training,  the 
band  he  commanded  became  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  to  the  Russians.  But 
0  the  first  serious  engagement  was  unfortu- 
nate; he  was  severely  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  as  it  so  happened,  by  some  of  the 
Boldiers  of  the  very  regiment  in  which  he 


had  formerly  held  a  command.  "When 
I  saw  the  advancing  *  Eepies  '*  of  those 
men  I  knew  so  well,  some  of  whom  had 
been  under  my  actual  command** — said 
the  unfortunate  man  afterwards — "I  lost 
all  presence  of  mind  and  wonted  energy, 
was  seized  with  a  giddiness,  and  forgot  to 
give  the  necessary  orders  to  my  men.** 
While  lying  a  prisoner  at  Wilna,  and  al- 
most dying  of  his  wounds,  many  efforts 
were  made  by  his  former  friends  and  com- 
rades, among  whom  he  had  been  much 
beloved,  to  save  his  life.  His  wife  came 
to  St.  Petersburg  for  that  purpose,  and 
waited  on  Prince  Suvarov,  the  military 
governor  of  the  city,  to  beg  him  to  inter- 
cede for  her  husband. 

"Prince,**  said  she  to  him,  "  you  are  a 
soldier  and  a  man  of  honor ;  tell  me  what 
will  be  his  fate  if  he  recover  from  his 
wounds?'* 

"Madam,**  replied  Suvarov,  "your  hus- 
band is  not  likely  to  recover ;  if  he  do,  I 
am  grieved  to  tell  you  his  crime  and  ex- 
ample are  too  serious  for  him  to  expect  the 
emperor*s  pardon.** 

"In  that  case,  Prince,  be  sure  he  will 
never  recover  from  his  wounds,'*  replied 
the  heroic  woman,  as  she  thanked  the 
prince  and  retired,  f 

Her  husband,  however,  was  closely 
watched,  and  rallied  enough  to  undergo  his 
trial  by  court-martial :  was  sentenced,  and 
suffered  his  fate.  His  sentence  would 
probably  have  been  mitigated  to  Siberian 
exile  by  the  kind-hearted  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, but  the  superior  authorities  at  Wil- 
na anticipated  a^ny  such  act  of  clemency. 
The  unfortunate  man  had  involved  him- 
self so  deeply  that  his    execution    was 


*  Kepie  M  the  name  for  the  light  fonge-eap  which 
has  lately  replaced  the  heavy  Roman  helmet  aa  the 
headdress  of  the  Russian  infantry. 

f  In  the  Times  of  KoTember  the  7th  was  a  dis- 

{)atch  from  Wilna,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  this 
ady,  her  sister,  and  brotiier  had  been  sentenifed  to 
Siberian  exile,  only  because  they  were  related  to  the 
insurgent  leader  who  was  hanged  at  WilnA  in  June, 
1863. 

The  Pofen  Zeitung  also  contained  an  account  of 
the  infkmotts  manner  in  which  Madame  8  ,  who, 
poor  woman,  was  near  her  confinement  was  treated 
by  order  of  General  MouravieT.  He  is  there  said 
to  have  given  instructions  that  her  child,  as  soon  as 
bom,  rtiould  be  taken  from  her  and  placed  in  the 
foundling  hospital  at  Pskov.  Since  lyinr  haia  become 
■0  systemised  for  exciting  the  mnpa&y  of  West- 
em  Europe,  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  know  «t  a  dit- 
tance  what  truth  there  may  be  In  such  a  report.  If 
true,  MouravicT  richly  deserves  all  that  Las  been 
written  or  said  of  him. 
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deemed  a  political  necessity,  and  an  ex- 
ample to  others  in  the  same  position.  For, 
during  the  time  he  remained  at  Wilna,  he 
had  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  gov- 
ernor, had  dined  every  day  at  his  table, 
and  after  dinner  had  been  accustomed 
to  ride  out  of  town  and  convey  to  the  in- 
surgents all  that  information  which  his 
official  position  enabled  him  to  get  so 
well.* 

That  young  girls  mount  on  horseback 

-^ 

•  This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Polish 
officers  in  the  Russian  service.  Certainly  no  men 
are  more  to  be  pitied.  Those  am5ng  them  who  look 
upon  their  country's  restoration  aa  hopeless,  or  those 
who  will  not  palter  with  their  consciences  by  wear- 
ing the  uniform  and  taking  the  money  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  while  serving  the  opposite  cause — 
and  there  are  many  of  both — are  placed  between 
two  fires.  Nearly  every  Polish  officer  in  the  Rus- 
sian service  received  his  special  orders  from  tho 
National  Government :  if  he  took  no  notice  of  them, 
or  showed  them  to  his  superiors — as  many  did — a 
threatening  letter  was  sure  to  follow.  For  example, 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  received  a  menace  to  the 
following  effect :  that,  although  he  did  not  possess 
property  in  Poland,  he  was  not  to  think  he  was  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  National  Government ;  he  must 
remember  he  had  still  parents,  or  a  sister,  who 
would  be  made  to  answer  for  his  actions— a  threat 
which,  as  he  had  a  young  sister,  almost  sent  the 
poor  fellow  mad.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  these 
officers  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
Russian  government — imd  not  without  reasons — and 
were  sometimes  ordered  into  positions  where  they 
could  be  under  strict  aurveUlance.  Although  Russian 
society  in  general,  and  their  comrades  ui  particular, 
did  all  they  could  to  soothe  their  susoeptibUities,  stiU 
their  position  was  most  pitiable. 

The  Russian  government  acted  humanely  enough 
in  permitting  rolish  officers  of  regiments  ordered 
for  duty  in  Poland  to  remain  behind  if  they  pleased. 
But  many,  with  an  obstinate  contradiction  of  char- 
acter, persisted  in  fighting  against  their  countrymen, 
in  order  to  show  their  zeal.  By  so  doing  they  were 
certainly  none  the  more  honored  by  their  comrades, 
however  much  they  may  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
government ;  while,  if  they  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  taken  prisoners,  and  refused  to  Join  the  nation- 
al party,  they  were  sure  to  be  hanged  or  sho^.  One 
evening  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet 
and  converse  with  such  a  Pole,  whose  escape  had 
been  almost  miraculous.  The  eight  or  nine  patriots 
who  took  him  prisoner  had  led  him  off  to  hang  him ; 
but  as  all  the  trees  in  the  neighborhood  were  sap- 
lings, they  wandered  for  some  time  in  search  of  a 
convenient  bough.  The  officer— the  love  of  life 
strong  within  him— having  a  few  roubles  in  his 
pocket,  proposed  to  his  captors  to  enter  a  road-side 
house  and  drink  them  away  before  his  death. 
^*  Good,*'  said  they,  "  we  are  patriots,  not  robbers ; 
^ut  if  you  choose  to  treat  us  before  you  die,  there  is 
no  harm  in  that.'*  So  they  all  got  drunk  except  the 
officer,  who  only  pretended  mtoxication.  When 
they  had  finished  drinking  they  sallied  forth,  and  at 
last  found  a  suitable  place.  **  You're  surely  not 
going  to  hapg  me  now,'*  said  the  officer;  **who 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  lot  of  drunken  men 


and  take  part  in  the  expeditions  of  the 
bands,  witness  the  celebrated  female  aides- 
de-camp  of  Langievicz.    The  following  in- 
cident of  the  active  heroism  of  the  Polish 
women  was  told  me  by  an  officer  who  had 
commanded  a  detachment  of  cavalry  in 
Lithuania,  in  the  early  days  of  the  insur- 
rection:  One  day  about  twenty  of  his 
Cossacks  surrounded  the  house  of  a  lady, 
living  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country, 
whose  daughter  was  the  betrt)thed  of  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  bands  known  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood.    At  that  very  moment  he 
and  several  other  leaders  were  in  the  house, 
consulting  with  the  two  ladies  over  their 
plans.    Alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Cossacks,  the  men  hastened  to  escape 
from  the  back  windows,  and  fled  to  tne 
woods ;  the  two  women  actually  protect- 
ing their  retreat  by  keeping  up  a  hre  from 
their  pistols  from  the  front.     When  the 
Cossacks  at  last  forced  their  way  into  the 
house,  th^y  found  only  the  two  women, 
whom  they  do  not  seem  to  have  molested, 
but  contented  themselves,  after  their  man- 
ner, with  filling  their  pockets  with  all  the 
portable  valuables  within  reach.     On  re- 
tiring, they  picketed  their  horses  a  short 
distance  off,  yet  in  sight  of  the  house. 
Presently  the  young  girl  was  seen  to  come 
out,    and  proceed  to  the  stables,  from 
which  she  soon  again  came  forth  mounted, 
when  she  set  off  in  the  same  direction  her 
lover  had  taken.     One  of  the  Cossacks 
having  a  sorry  beast  of  his  own,  and  ad- 
miring that  which  the  girl  rode,  galloped 
after  her,  took  hold  of  her  bridle,  and,  as 
good-humoredly  as  his  rough  nature  al- 
lowed, proposed  an  exchange,  observing 
that  as  she  was  going  to  join  the  band  she 
had  no  need  of  such  a  good  horse.    The 
reply  was  a  bullet  from  her  revolver  which 
sent  the  Cossack  reeling  from  his  saddle. 
Meanwhile  his  companions,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him,  had  come  up,  and  seeing  the 
fate  of  their  comrade,   surrounded  her. 

hanging  another  man  as  drunk  as  themselves?" 
This  reasoning  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Uiey  all 
agreed  to  wut  till  the  next  morning.  On  camping 
for  the  night  they  were  not  too  drunk  to  bind  his 
arms  behind  his  back,  and  place  him  in  tiie  middle 
of  a  little  square,  their  bcKlies  lying  two  deep  on* 
every  side.  *^  In  the  middle  of  the  night,"  said  the 
officer,  ''  when  they  were  fast  asleep,  I  gently  raised 
my  head:  no  one  stirred ;  I  got  on  one  Knee.  One 
man  had  his  legs  sprawling  apart ;  I  put  my  toe  be- 
tween them,  gave  a  spring,  and  then  ran  for  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  without  stopping;  but 
there  was  no  pursuit  I  had,  however,  had  enough 
of  the  Polish  campaign,  and,  on  rejoining  my  de- 
tachment, got  leave  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg.*' 
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The  intrepid  girl  then  snapped  her  pistol  I 
at  one  after  the  other,  and  when  ail  the 
chambers  of  this  one  were  discharged, 
flung  the  empty  weapon  at  the  head  of 
the  nearest,  knocking  nim  from  his  horse, 
and  immediately  drew  forth  a  second. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  politeness  of 
the  Cossacks,  of  whom  three  or  four  were 
already  on  the  ground ;  they  lifted  the 
poor  girl  completely  off  her  horse  on  the 
points  of  their  lances,  and  so  she  per- 
ished. 

As  a  further  example  I  will  .translate  an 
extract  from  a  private  letter  lately  re- 
ceived from  an  officer  serving  in  the  king- 
dom of  Poland :  '*  Yesterday,"  says  the 
officer  who  wrote  it,  "  we  defeated  a  band 
and  took  nineteen  prisoners,  one  of  whom 
was  a  woman.  There  were  altogether 
seven  of  them  belonging  to  that  band,  but 
we  do  not  as  yet  know  if  the  others 
were  killed  or  escaped.  All  the  women, 
our  prisoner  tells  us,  were  dressed  as 
ChaaseurSy  wearing  the  same  uniform  of 
coarse  cloth  as  the  men,  only  without  the 
red  epaulette.  Their  caps,  such  as  are 
worn  Dv  all  the  Confederates,  were  more 
ooquettishly  made,  and  decorated  with  a 
white  ostrich  feather.  We  captured  her 
by  the  merest  chance.  She  was  a  girl 
from  Cracow,  finely  built,  with  broad 
shoulders,  a  muscular  hand  and  arm,  which 
showed  she  had  been  used  to  gymnastic 
exercises,  while  her  weather-beaten  com- 
plexion proved  she  must  have  belonged  to 
the  band  for  some  length  of  time.  Her 
features,  without  bemg  pretty,  were  reg- 
ular and  agreeable.  On  our  asking  her 
reasons  for  serving  with  the  band,  she 
confessed  she  had  followed  her  lover  to 
the  woods;  adding,  that  when  he  was 
killed,  she  would  have  gone  back  home, 
but  was  prevented  by  her  comrades. 
Somebody  asking  her    if  she  had    not 

served  as  aide-de-camp  to  C ,  (the 

chief  of  another  band,)  she  blushed  deep- 
ly, and  indignantly  denied  the  imputation. 
After  this  reply  she  was  yery  haughty 
and  retired  for  a  time,  but  seeing  that  we 
were  all  respectful  to  her,  she  gradually 
became  more  at  home  with  us,  and  con- 
fiding in  her  conversation.  As  she  had 
lost  her  boots  and  was  bare-footed,  we 
furnished  her  with  a  pair  of  our  long  boots 
and  some  stockings,  for  which  the  poor 
g^rl  was  very  thankful.  The  next  day 
she  was  released  and  sent  homo,  her 
male  companions  being  forwarded  on  to 
Warsaw.'^ 


Many  further  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned to  show  how  in  the  most  varied 
manners  the  women  of  Poland  have  active- 
ly intermingled  themselves  in  every  step 
of  the  insurrection.  Indeed  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  up  a  newspaper  to  read 
at  least  the  results  of  their  interference  ; 
although  it  would  be  much  more  satisfac- 
tory to  an  English  public  to  hear  at  the 
same  time  something  more  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  those  wholesale  punishments 
of  women.  But  the  examples  I  have  al- 
ready given  are  quite  enough  to  show  the 
furious  zeal  of  the  Polish  women  to  their 
country's  cause,  and  their  fanatical  at- 
tachment to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
One  more  example  I  will  give  before  I 
conclude,  which  will  serve  to  show  the 
combined  influence  of  woman  and  priest 

In  the  month  of  July,  1863,  quite  a  re- 
bellion and  schism  broke  out  in  the  Or- 
thodox Government  Institution  for  young 
ladies  in  Warsaw.  A  number  of  the 
young  girls,  daughters  of  Russian  fathers 
m  the  Russian  service,  who  had  been 
brought  up  all  their  lives  in  the  Orthodox 
faith,  and  were  actually  receiving  their 
education  gratis  on  that  account,  sudden- 
ly declared  they  were  Roman  Catholics.* 
Here  was  a  pretty  uproar  to  add  to  all 
that  was  going  on  among  the  adult  pop- 
ulation !  A  general  with  big  epaulettes, 
with  breast  and  stomach  covered  with 
crosses  and  orders,  was  foolishly  sent  to 
awe  them  into  a  retraction.  Bat  the  little 
maidens  it  seemed  only  laughed  at  him. 
A  lady  of  the  suite  of  the  grand  duchess 
was  then  sent  to  try  on  them  her  powers 
of  persuasion.  The  first  rebel,  a  ml  six- 
teen years  old,  who  was  questioned,  boldly 
declared  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

^'  But  your  father  is  a  Russian  Ortho- 
dox, and  yon  have  been  brought  up  all 
your  life  in  that  faith,"  remonstratea  the 
lady. 

'^  Yes,  but  mother  is  a  Catholic,  and  so 
will  I  be." 

The  second,  a  little  maiden  twelve  years 
old,  also  pronounced  herself  a  Pole  and  a 
CaUiolic 

"  But  your  &ther  is  a  Russian  from  Yol- 
hynia,"  said  the  astonished  lady. 

*  By  the  laws  of  Russia  do  marriage  of  an  Ortho- 
dox man  or  woman  with  a  person  of  another  seot 
is  permitted  or  celebrated,  but  on  the  expren  condi- 
tion that  the  children  of  such  a  union  be  brought  up 
in  the  Orthodox  faith.  Most  of  these  girls  came  un- 
der this  rule,  being  dauffhten  of  Orthodox  fathers 
and  Polish  Catholic  mothers.  ^ 
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"You  mistake,  madam,"  retorted  the 
well-schooled  little  puss;  "Volhynia  is 
Poland  and  not  Russia ;  besides,  mother 
is  a  Pole  and  a  Catholic,  and  so  will  I  be  I" 

The  same  answer  was  got  from  all  the 
others.    "  Mother's  a  Pole  and  a  Catho 
lie,  and  so  am  I ;'' — and  from  l^is  they  | 


would  not  depart.  I  am  sorry  I  never 
had  ther  opportunity  of  learning  if  any 
further  steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  little 
women  to  change  their  ideas,  or  if  they 
remained  obstinate  in  their  declaration. 
The  latter,  I  think,  was  most  probably 
the  case. 


From    the    London    Quarterly. 
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Now  for  a  few  words  about  these  prov- 
inces, of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
as  mentioned  in  the  treaty  and  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  1815,  but  without  definite 
^arantee  as  to  their  future :  it  was  for 
the  grand  duchy  alone  that  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  established  a  distinct  position. 

Now  Russia  claims  these  provinces  as 
reconqueats :  is  she  correct  m  doing  so  ? 
Had  Alexander  I.  any  right  to  dream 
about  Panslavism,  (as  it  has  since  been 
termed,)  and  to  wish  the  czar  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  federation  of  Slavic  peoples  ? 
In  a  word,  are  the  actual  Rusmans  Slaves 
at  all  ?  If  we  go  back  to  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  we  find  the  vast 
country  now  called  Russia  in  Europe  un- 
equally divided  between  two  great  races, 
the  Slavic  and  the  Finnish.  The  Slaves 
(of  whom  Nestor,  the  chronicler  of  Kiew, 
following  Jomandes  and  others,  says  that 
the  WalTachs  drove  them  from  the  Dan- 
ube) were  along  the  Vistula  under  the 
names  of  Pomeranians,  Mazovians,  Lou- 
titches,  (Lithuanians,)  and  Polanians 
(Poles,  from  pola,  "  a  level  plain  ") ;  about 
Lake  Ilmen  and  the  Western  Novgorod 
the^  kept  the  name  of  Slaves ;  along  the 
Dnieper  they  were  Drevlians  {drho, 
"forest");  and  Polanians  again  down 
through  the  Ukraine.  Posen,  Gnesna, 
and  Cracow  were  already  founded ;  the 
native  Piast  dynasty  is  recorded  as  com- 
mencing in  842.  East  and  north  of  these 
Slavic  tribes,  the  vast  country  watered  by 
the  Volga  and  its  tributaries  was  inhabit- 
ed by  people  whom  the  Slaves  knew  as 
Hschudi  ("strangers" — just  as  the  Ger- 
mans called  Italians  Britons,  and  all  west- 


ern people  Welsh^  Modem  ethnologists 
term  these  Tschudi  Finnish  and  Uralian 
tribes,  and  recognize  a  thorough  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  the  Slaves,  who 
belong  to  the  Indo-Germanic  race.  These 
tribes  were  bein§  continuaUy  overrun  by 
and  mixed  up  with  fresh  hordes  of  Tar- 
tars and  Mongols,  who,  though  they  con- 
'  tinually  pushed  on  into  the  Slavic  country, 
left  very  little  trace  there  amongst  an  en- 
tirely alien  population ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  Kept  making  the  Finns  more 
and  more  Tartar.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  862 :  west  of  the  thirty-seventh 
meridian,  a  Slavic  population,  tolerably 
homogeneous,  gravitating  towards  union 
under  the  Piast  princes,  and  forming 
at  any  rate  a  far  more  effectual  barrier 
against  Tartar  inroad  than  Europe  had 
on  the  side  of  Hungary ;  east  of  the  same 
line  a  series  of  tribes  of  kindred  origin 
with  the  Tartars,  courting  rather  than  re- 
sisting each  fresh  invasion,  and  often  join- 
ing with  the  invaders  in  their  inroads 
westward.  In  862,  Rurio  and  his  broth- 
ers appear  on  the  scene.  They  conquer 
in  all  directions:  Novgorod,  or  New 
Holmgard,  (mark  the  !Norse  form  of  the 
name,)  becomes  one  of  their  capitals,  Kiew 
another ;  Smolensk  and  other  towns  are 
wrested  from  the  Slaves:  while  Tvor, 
Souzdal,  Mourom,  and  other  towns  are 
occupied  or  founded  in  the  Finnish  land. 
Thus  we  have  Norsemen — Warangers,  as 
history  calls  therii-— doing  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Dnieper  and  Volga  just  what  they 
did  in  our  island.  We  find  them  here, 
fixing  themselves  as  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  not  in  England  only,  but  through 
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a  large  part  of  Wales,  more  widely  than  we 
suspect  in  Scotland,  and  generally  through 
the  center  and  south  of  Ireland.  In  Eng- 
land Tarious  circumstances  kept  them 
pretty  true  to  their  suzerain ;  but  in  East- 
ern Europe  there  was  no  check  either  to 
the  spirit  of  insubordination  which  they 
always  brought  with  them,  or  to  their  old 
rule  of  subdividing  inheritances  which  in 
Normandy  (and  therefore  in  England) 
had  yielded  to  the  Frankish  law  of  primo- 
geniture. Thus  there  were  two  Norse 
conquests,  that  of  which  the  subject  pop- 
ulation was  Slave,  and  which  corresponas 
to  the  Ruthenia  of  later  times,  (compre- 
hending Red  and  White  Russia,  etc.,) 
and  that  whose  subject  people  was  Fin- 
nish or  Tartar,  and  which  answers  pretty 
well  to  the  later  Muscovy,  the  cradle  of 
the  present  Russian  governing  race.  Of 
these  the  most  aggressive  was  the  East- 
em  or  Finnish  settlement ;  the  Western 
portion  contained  large  and  important 
towns,  and  a  peaceable  population ;  the 
Eastern  tribes  were  readily  united  under 
any  enterprising  chieftain,  and  hurried  off 
either  against  the  Greek  empire,  (as,  for 
instance,  by  Igor  son  of  Ruric,  who  at- 
tacked Constantinople  itself,)  or  against  ^ 
the  Western  cities,  of  which  Kiew  fell, 
and  Novgorod  was  nearly  conquered  by 
Andrew  Bogoloubski  in  1169.  Now 
what  we  contend  for  is  that  these  fight- 
ing Warangers,  who  (we  have  seen)  be- 
long alike  to  Muscovy  and  to  what  are 
called  the  Polish  provinces,  (that  is,  in  gen- 
eral language,  to  Wolhynia,  Podolia,  the 
Ukraine^  were  the  true  Russians.  To 
come  then  to  history :  "  Russi  quos  alio 
nomine  Northmannos  vocamus,"  says  Lu- 
itprand.  The  author  of  the  Annals  of 
St,  JSertinj  {circ.  838,)  the  first  who  uses 
the  word  Hhos  or  "Russians,"  assigns 
Sweden  as  their  country.  To  this  day 
the  Swedes  are  called  m  Finland  and 
Esthland  Hootsi.  So  it  seems  that  your 
Pole  in  the  eastern  provinces,  in  fact  in 
almost  all  Poland  except  the  "  kingdom  " 
and  the  Prussian  portions,  has  just  as  fair 
a  title  to  the  name  of  Russian  as  the  in- 
habitant of  Moscow.  In  the  former  case 
the  Waranger  (that  is,  Russian)  govern- 
ments ended  with  the  conquest  of  Kiew 
by  the  Lithuanians  in  1320 ;  in  the  latter 
the  line  of  Ruric  became  extinct  in  1598, 
at  the  death  of  Fedor  Ivanowich.  The 
modem  Russian  ought  to  be  called  a  Mus- 
covite ;  he  is  not  properly  a  member  of 
the  European  family  at  all.    "  Skin  him, 


and,"  according  to  the  true  old  proverb, 
"  you  will  find  a  Tartar  underneath." 

So  much  for  the  question  of  race :  the 
fact  that  the  Waranger  princes  of  Souz- 
dal  and  Moscow  (a  Finnish  hamlet  chosen 
in  1147  by  Jouri  or  George  Dolgorouki 
as  the  seat  of  his  government)  were  con- 
stantly bringing  the  eastern  hordes  against 
the  Warangers  of  Ruthenia,  is  paralleled 
by  the  Anglo-Normans  turning  southward 
and  overrunning  France :  it  was  just  as  if 
the  Geraldines  and  other  Norman  Irish 
had  headed  the  wild  tribes  of  Connaught 
and  Munster,  and  conquering  the  Pale, 
had  crossed  to  attack  the  cities  of  Eng- 
land. 

This,  then,  is  the  Polish  theory  as  to 
the  "  provinces,"  and  it  seems  to  bear  on 
it  the  stamp  of  historic  truth.  The  "  prov- 
inces," the  seizure  of  which  by  Russia 
in  1772  the  Russians  now  affect  to  call  a 
reconquest^  are  not  Muscovite,  but  Slave. 
True,  they  were  severed  from  the  great 
Slave  populations  of  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, and  governed  by  Norse  rulers  from 
900  till  1320  ;  but  then  they  became  unit- 
ed, not  to  the  Norse-Muscovite  empire 
which  was  gradually  forming  under  Tar- 
tar protection  at  Moscow,  but  to  the 
Lithuanians  under  Gedimin,  and  to  the 
Poles  under  Uladislaus  IV.  and  Casimir 
the  Great.  Few  governments  (as  the 
Polish  Lelewel  remarks)  can  show  an 
older  title  to  their  present  possessions 
than  Poland  can  to  the  "  provinces,"  even 
if  we  go  back  no  further  than  1320,  and 
throw  overboard  the  question  of  consan- 
guinity altogether.  There  remains  the 
difSculty  that  the  present  Russian,  or 
rather  the  principal  of  the  thirty  diflTer- 
ent  languages  which  are  spoken  in  Rus- 
sia, is  in  the  main  a  Slavonic  language. 
It  is  the  Houski  dialect,  which  as  late 
as  Peter  the  Great's  time  supplanted  the 
old  Slavinski.  The  explanation  seems  to 
be,  that  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
which  alone  saved  the  Muscovites  from 
total  absorption  into  the  Tartar  hordes, 
was  strongly  and  constantly  exerted  to 
separate  the  people  as  much  as  possible 
from  their  still  heathen  conquerors  to  the 
north  and  east.  This,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  both  came  under  the  Norse  rule, 
drew  Ruthenia  and  Muscovy  together; 
and  thus,  gradually,  a  new  Slave  dialect, 
largely  adulterated  with  Finnish  and  Tar- 
tar, was  introduced.  It  is  very  much 
like  the  case  of  Ireland.  Norman  rule  and 
Protestantism  brought  the  English  tongue ; 
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just  so  Norse  rale  and  Christianity  brought 
the  Slave  tongue :  not  the  Norse ;  for  (as 
we  see  in  Normandy  and  other  instances) 
the  conquering  Norsemen  constantly  adopt- 
ed the  language  of  the  conquered.  Add 
to  this  the  great  facility  (noted  by  Strabo, 
and  exemplified  in  various  branches  of 
the^  Turkish  and  Mongol  families)*  with 
which  these  Uralian  races  adopt  a  new 
language ;  and  we  have  enough  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  that  your  Muscovite 
of  to-day  speaks  Slave  and  not  Finnish ; 
enough  to  answer  the  common  objection : 
"  Oh,  after  all,  in  the  reconquered  Kussias, 
which  Poland  now  claims,  you  have  only 
a  fifth  or  so  of  thq  population  really  Po- 
lish ;  the  rest  are  Little  Russians,  Great 
Russians,  White  Russians,  and  Lithu- 
anians/'! We  have  answered  this  by 
showing  that  almost  all  these  ''Russians '' 
were  Slaves  who  became  subject  to  Wa- 
ranger  chiefs,  and  eventually  gravitated  to 
Lithuania  when  the  Muscovite  Warangers 
fell  under  the  Tartar  horde ;  J  while  Lith- 
uania itself,  united  to  Poland  in  1386, 
when  Hedwig  married  the  Grand  Duke 
Jagello,  grew  gradually  more  and  more 
closely  bound  to  it,  until  the  nobles  of 
the  two  countries  took  the  same  armorial 
bearings,  ("  ut  sub  umbr4  caritatis  quies- 
camus,"  as  the  joint  diet  has  it ;)  and  the 
king  came  to  be  crowned  at  Cracow  with- 
out any  distinctive  sign  of  his  being  Grand 
Duke  of  Lithuania  as  well.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  Lithuanians  and  men  of  the 
"  provinces  "  are  not  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses Poles:  the  Czartoryskis  and  Rad- 
ziewills  are  Lithuanian  families,  and  such 
names  as  Sobieski,  Ostrogski,  Zaleski, 
Mickiewicz,  and  many  more  —  all  from 
different  parts  of  Ruthenia,  none  from  the 

*  Perhaps  Japan,  where  the  language  and  writing 
of  China  is  used  by  the  natives  to  supplement  their 
own,  is  a  case  in  point.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (Antiqui- 
ty of  Man,  chap.  23)  has  some  Taluable  remarks 
on  the  fact  that  language  is  far  less  persistent  than 
race. 

f  See  a  work  recently  publiahedi  BemoUcerung  dM 
Rusaischen  Kaiserreiehs,  (Ootha :  Perthes.)  Once 
for  all  we  may  remaiic  that  as  any  French  treatise 
on  the  subject  is  sure  to  be  written  in  the  Polish  in- 
terest, so  the  Germans  (disliking  the  Poles  intensely) 
are  almost  sure  to  misrepresent  matters  in  favor  of 
Bnssia. 

{  Some  of  our  readers  may  not  know  that  Red 
Russia  is  the  district  about  Lcmberg  (now  Austrian) ; 
White  Russia  that  of  which  Vitebsk  is  the  chief 
town;  Little  Russia  around  Eiew;  Great  Russia 
about  Smolensk  ;  Black  Russia  about  Novogrodek. 
The  only  Slave  cities  remainiug  to  Moicovy  in  1480 
weic  PiUiov,  Novgorod,  (the  western,)  and  Jaroslav. 
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"  kingdom  " — prove  to  us  that  the  "  prov- 
inces "  are  even  nJbre  Polish  than  the  dis- 
trict about  Warsaw. 

If  any  evidence  were  wanting,  it  is 
abundantly  furnished  by  the  conduct  of 
the  two  Sfouravieffs  in  part  of  the  district 
in  question.  They  are  exiling  the  land- 
owners wholesale  and  ravaging  their  es- 
tates ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  what  are  the 
feelings  of  the  intelligent  class  in  what 
Russia  chooses  to  style  "  her  ancient  prov- 
inces recovered  from  the  grasp  of  Poland." 
This,  then,  is  the  question  at  issue: 
Which  is  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Slavic 
race?  The  Emperor  Alexander  wished 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  Pansla- 
vic  movement,  which  has  long  been  leaven- 
ing the  whole  of  these  doubtful  districts 
more  or  less ;  the  Poles,  on  the  contrary, 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  house 
of  Romanoff;  they  would  relegate  Mus- 
covy back  to  the  Finnish  outer  darkness, 
and  make  Warsaw  the  rallying-point  for 
all  Slaves  to  gather  round.  The  course  of 
events  in  the  "  provinces  "  seems  to  show 
that  the  Poles  are  in  the  main  supported 
in  their  claim.  It  is  only  by  the  sternest  re- 
pression, and  by  exerting  to  the  utmost  the 
power  which  the  possessor  always  has,  that 
Ilussia  has  been  able  as  yet  to  hold  her 
own  in  districts  like  the  government  of 
Wilna.  What  will  be  the  result,  it  is  not 
easy  even  to  prophesy.  The  great  devel- 
opment given  to  the  Baltic  and  Finland 
provinces  since  Peter  the  Great's  time 
makes  them  more  than  a  match,  in  this 
war  of  races,  for  the  Slaves,  divided  as 
these  latter  have  been  for  centuries,  and 
kept  back  in  the  career  of  progress  both 
by  the  feeling  that  they  had  no  national 
existence,  and  also  by  theii*  almost  unceas- 
ing^ struggles  to  regain  that  existence., 
We  can  not  expect  Russia  to  give  up  these 
provinces  without  a  fearful  struggle:  if 
the  Poles  get  any  more  effectual  help  than 
what  diplomatists  can  give  them,  some 
portions,  more  or  less,  of  old  Ruthenia 
and  Lithuania  will  be  retlnited  to  the 
"  kingdom,"  Whatever  is  the  result,  the 
fact  remains :  these  districts  in  question 
are  not  Muscovite  at  all,  they  are  Slavic. 

It  is  impossible  in  writing  about  Poland 
to  wholly  ignore  the  morality  of  the  case. 
An(],  first,  though  it  is  an  old  story,  it  is 
not  a  whit  the  less  true,  that  Poland  sac- 
rificed herself  for  the  good  of  Europe. 
The  terrible  nature  of  the  Mongol  inva- 
sions may  be  imagined  ti  om  the  fact  that 
in  one  inroad  (ciVc.  1250)  they  led  away 
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over  twenty  thousand  women  into  captivi- 
ty. The  Muscovites  were  wise  in  their 
generation  in  bowing  before  such  a  stonn. 
The  Turkish  wars  were  not  less  desolating. 
In  1498  the  Turks  are  said  to  have  carried 
off  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners.  Yet 
these  wars  were  necessary:  the  evil  is 
that  the  nation  which  bore  the  brunt  of 
them  found  little  sympathy  or  help  from 
those  whom  she  helped  to  protect.  We 
know  how  scurvily  tne  Austrian  emperor 
treated  Sobieski  in  1680:  when,  by-and- 
by,  Sobieski  was  forced  to  seek  Muscovite 
help  against  the  Turks,  he  had  to  buy  it 
by  signing  the  treaty  of  Moscow,  (1686,) 
by  which  he  gave  up  Little  Russia  and 
the  Zaporo^  Cossacks.*  This  was  the 
first  step  in  the  downward  course,  the  first 
firuit  01  the  terrible  mistake  which  (when 
the  race  of  Jagello  ended  in  1572)  had 
made  the  crown  elective.  Thence  came 
perpetual  troubles  at  home,  and  distrust 
and  interference  abroad.  A  foreign  prince, 
elected  to  the  Polish  throne,  was  almost 
sure  to  be  tempted  to  employ  his  warlike 
Bubiects  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  crown 
of  his  own  countiy.  Thus  Sigismund  11., 
of  the  house  of  Vasa,  tried  to  become 
king  of  Sweden,  and  some  time  afler  the 
Swedes  in  revenge  reduced  Poland  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  And  so  in  several  instances 
the  strength  was  wasted  on  absurd  and 
injurious  efforts  abroad,  which  should 
have  been  husbanded  for  seasons  of  need 
at  home.  Still,  though  the  despoiling  of 
Poland  dates  at  least  from  Sobieski's  time, 
though  her  having  no  ^'  natural  bounda- 
ries '  facilitated  the  work,  there  was  no 
talk  until  Catharine  U.'s  day  of  **  prov- 
inces r€ii«c<W7>ora<€rf  with  Russia."  True, 
Ivan  III.,  in  1492,  calls  himself  Czar  of 
aU  the  Itussias  ;  but  even  when  Catharine 
adopts  the  same  title,  she  takes  care  to  say 
that  she  does  so  without  prejudice  to  Po- 
land or  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania, 
not  meaning  to  claim  for  "  herself  or  her 
Buccessors  any  right  over  those  countries 
which,  though  bearing  the  Russian  name, 
belong  to  Poland  or  to  Lithuania."  Indeed, 
from  1 795,  when  the  last  partition  was 
made,  till  after  Alexander  I.'s  day,  the 
*'  provinces"  were  constantly  spoken  of  as 

*  The  treaty  says,  that  the  Cossacks  of  thi  Uk- 
nine  arc  given  to  Mascovy  ^^infavorem  Christian^ 
UaHs,*^  to  priTo  help  against  the  Ottoman.  The  Cos- 
tacks  found  they  had  changed  for  the  worse,  and 
were  so  dissatisfied  that  the  Russians  hyand-by, 
fearing  they  would  come  back  to  the  Poles,  trans- 
ported most  of  them  to  the  river  Kuban. 


conquered;  Alexander  himself  in  1811 
uses  the  very  word.  The  theory  that  they 
were  Muscovite  of  old,  and  have  merely 
become  so  again,  was  brought  forward  in 
order  to  aid  the  efforts  of  Nicholas  at 
their  denationalizatio9i. 

As  to  the  Muscovite  origin  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  general,  (as  we  ordinarily  use  the 
word,J  it  became  necessary  that  this 
shoula  be  proved  when  the  partition  of 
Poland  began  to  be  foreseen.  The  Ger- 
man Mflller  had  been  commissioned  to 
write  a  history  about  the  origin  and  early 
times  of  the  Russian  people ;  but  his  work 
was*  found  too  little  in  accordance  with 
the  required  theory,  viz.,  that  Muscovy 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Russian  race,  in- 
stead of  being  the  chief  center  of  those 
Finnish' Tartar  peoples  who  (though  they 
had,  in  common  with  the  various  Slaves 
who  got  to  be  called  Russians  of  all  col- 
ors and  sizes,  been  subject  to  Waranger, 
that  is,  to  Ruszki  princes)  did  not  rise  to 

Eermanent  greatness  till  Ruric's  dynasty 
ad  come  to  an  end.  Mflller  did  not  make 
out  the  case  strongly  enough  in  favor  of 
Moscow;  and  his  work  was  suppressed 
by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1740.  At 
the  same  time  the  official  account  of  the 
matter  was  put  forth  by  authority,  and,  in 
Mirabeau's  words,  "  la  question  de  I'ori- 
gine  des  Russes  fut  tranchee  en  vertu 
d'une  definition  declaratoire  de  leur  souve- 
raine." 

Nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  the 
worse  than  oriental  perfidy  of  Russia 
throughout  this  eighteenth  century.  Only 
ei^ht  years  before  the  first  partition,  Cath- 
anne  writes :  "  So  far  from  claiming  the 
Polish  provinces,  known  as  ^the  Rus- 
sias^  "  (to  which  her  claim  was  about  as 
good  as  that  of  France  would  be  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  because  they  are  called 
Great  Britain,  and  France  has  a  province 
named  Brittany,)  "her  Majesty  recog- 
nizes in  full  the  ownership  of  Poland,  and 
will  help  her  in  maintaming  her  rights 
against  all  comers."  Thus,  though  the 
question  respecting  the  provinces  is  a  ques- 
tion ot/actj  it  also  decidedly  afiects  the 
morality  of  the  case.  Perfidy  is  even 
more  unbearable  than  oppression ;  and 
when  the  two  have  long  gone  hand-in- 
hand,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  distrust 
and  aversion  which  the  Poles  have  felt 
for  their  conquerors.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  take  away  the  provinces  ;  it  is  even  less 
bearable  to  try  to  prove  that  they  were, 
of  right,  never  Polish  at  all. 
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"  But,"  say  the  RuBsiana^  "  England  can 
eay  nothing  ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  India, 
she  holds  Ireland ;  we  have  no  abuse  in 
Poland  half  bo  indefensible  as  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland."     We  have  said 
already  that  that  unfortunate  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  proving  (as  it  does)  too  little  or 
too  much,  destroys  all  parallel  between 
these  two  cases.    A  part  of  Poland  at 
least  has  quasi  national  rights  guaranteed 
to  it.    It  is  just  as  if  Louis  XIV.  and  all 
the  other  princes  of  the  time  had  been 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.    The 
other  answer  is,  that  in  the  case  of  Russia 
and  Poland  we  have  a  lower  civilization 
crashing  a  higher ;  in  England's  dealings 
with  Ireland  we  have  a  higher  civilization, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  endeavoring  to  regu- 
late a  lower.     Let  us  always  hold  firmly 
to  this.    However  dark  a  picture  pro-Rus- 
sian writers  may  draw  of  the  state  of  feu- 
dal Poland,  let  us  never  forget  that  Rus- 
sia was  at  the  time  immeasurably  worse. 
Purely  Russian  historians  are  forced  to 
confess  how  thoroughly  the  Tartar  nature 
got  ingrained  into  the  Muscovites,  how 
corporal    punishment  became  universal, 
and  was  not  considered  disgraceful;  while, 
men  like  Haxthausen   have  shown  the 
oriental  influence  in  the  more  compact, 
more  centralized  organization,  and  in  the 
village  system  which  puts  the  Muscovite 
serf  on  a  diiferent  footing  from  him  of  the 
'*  provinces,"  where  Western  ideas  about 
property  have  always  prevailed.    This  is 
just  why  Poland  refuses  to  cease  to  be,  be- 
cause the  struggle  is  always  harder  when 
the  conqueror  is  really  in  all  but  brute  force 
inferior  to  the  conquered. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  when  we  are 
told  about  the  disorders  of  old  Poland, 
what  sort  of  a  man  Peter  the  Great  was, 
and  what  kind  of  people  they  were  whom 
he  took  in  hand  to  govern  ;  let  us  remem- 
ber, too,  what  the  Russian  princes  have 
generally  been,  men  of  whom  Ivan  the 
Terrible  is  an  example,  madmen,  or,  at 
best,  oriental  despots  with  a  thin  varnish 
of  "  civilization."  Their  own  Karamsine 
says  of  them :  "  Apres  avoir  rampe  dans  la 
horde,  nos  princes,  devenus  aussi  Tartares 
eux-raemes,  s'en  retournaient  chez  eux 
comme  des  maitres  terribles."  Their  first 
act  when,  pushing  westward,  they  con- 
quered a  Slavo-Russian  town,  was  to  de- 
stroy the  liberties  which  had  outlasted  the 
Norse  invasions.  The  big  town  -  bells 
which  used  to  summon  the  people  to  their 
popular  assemblies,  their  town-diets,  were 


taken  down  and  carried  ofil  Let  us  re- 
member, again,  when  we  speak  of  sei-fdom, 
that  it  has  been  extended  by  Russia  into 
provinces  where  it  was  previously  un- 
known ;  that  it  has  by  Russia  been  until 
just  lately  perpetuated,  and  perpetuated 
m  its  worst  form,  in  spite  of  several  at- 
tempts made  by  the  Poles  to  mitigate  it. 

From  the  earliest,  the  Russo-Muscovite 
dominion  has  been  a  steady  tyranny,  at 
times  encroaching  stealthily,  at  times  vio- 
lent in  its  attacks.    Like  rulers,  like  peo- 
ple.   Take  any  honest  account  of  the  state 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  Russians,  and  we 
shall  not  wonder  at  the  invincible  dislike 
which  even  the  poor  Podolian  and  Volhyn- 
ian  peasant  still  entertains  for  the  Mos- 
kaies^  as  he  calls  them.    He  is  low  enough 
in  the  scale ;  but  he  is  many  degrees  above 
the  wretch  whose  habits  are  in  several 
districts  more  degraded  than  those  of  the 
lower  animals.*    While  the  Polish  and 
Slavo-Russian  peasants  can  not  forget  that 
their  countrymen  kept  for  centuries  the 
frontier  agamst    Turk  and  Tartar,   the 
Muscovite  has  nothing  to  remember  but 
a  long  period  of  groveling  subjection  to 
the  Mongols,  followed  by  a  national  life 
which    has    been    one  •  long    conspiracy 
against  the  independence  of  neighboring- 
states.    It  is  as  if  the  fiood  of  Eastern  in 
vasion,  stemmed  to  the  southward,  had 
burst  through  the  Ural  passes,  and  carried 
further  and  further  west  that  aggressive- 
ness in  the  government  and  stagnation  in 
the  people  which  are  the  rule  m  Asiatic 
countries.    The  Polish  historians  (at  the 
head  of  whom  we  may  mention  Mickie- 
wicz,  who  in  1845  lectured  at  the  College 
de  France)  tell  us  that  their  government 
as  well  as  their  institutions  have  been  sys- 
tematically depreciated,  till  at  last  Europe 
has  grown  to  take  them  at  the  valuation 
of  their  enemies.    They  point  to  the  read- 
iness with  which  Lithuanians,  Livonians, 
and  others  used  to  put  themselves  under 
Polish  rule.     They  show  that  their  mon- 
archy was  the  easy  old  feudal  suzerainty, 
unhappily  made  elective  after  1572;  that 
it  continued  to  the  last  without  being  af- 
fected by  that  universal  tendency  to  des- 
potism which  was  brought  about  in  West- 
em  Europe  by  the  evils  of  unsettled  gov- 
ernment and  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles. 
We  in  free  England  took  this  epidemic  of 
despotism,  in  a  mild  form,  under  the  Tu- 

*  Vide  passim  Let  Paysans  Rvsses^  par  AchilU 
LestrelJD,  (Paris:  Dentu.  1861,)  especially  the  ac- 
count of  the  Snokharj  sect,  p.  208. 
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dors ;  and  it  needed  the  troubles  of  Crom- 
welPs  time  to  enable  us  to  shake  off  insti- 
tutions which  most  of  Europe  quietly  ac- 
cepted up  to  the  tirae  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. The  epidemic  never  spread  into 
Poland;  had  it  done  so,  it  would  have 

f' ven  cohesion  to  the  jjarts  of  the  nation, 
ut  (say  the  Polish  writers)  the  king  had 
little  time  to  think  of  attacking  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country,  for  he  was  almost  al- 
ways wanted  on  the  frontier ;  and  the  no- 
bles were  kept  on  the  alert  by  seeing  how 
uncompromisingly  the  czar  dealt  .with  his 
nobles. 

One  thing  the  Poles  have  managed  to 
preserve  in  far  larger  measure  than  most 
conquered  peoples  —  their  self  -  respect. 
You  find  your  educated  Irishman  asham- 
ed of  "  the  Irish,"  your  Greek  giving  his 
countrymen  a  bad  name ;  but  a  Pole  is 
never  ashamed  of  Poland.  The  wonder- 
ful working  of  that  National  Committee 
which  for  some  time  has  been  piysterious- 
ly  directing  the  movements  of  the  insur- 
gents speaks  greatly  in  their  fiivor.  Pris- 
oners are  knouted  to  death  to  force  them 
to  tell  the  names  of  members ;  they  die 
and  are  silent.  A  man  can  hardly  live  in 
Naples  without  almost  thinking  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  fre^  such  a  set 
from  Bourbon  rule;  but  few  have  ever 
visited  Poland  without  sympathizing  with 
the  people  more  deeply  than  before. 
Since  1831  they  have  been  on  their  trial 
before  Europe,  and  have  shown  forth 
a  noble  example  of  calm  and  dignified 
suflfering ;  and  however  the  revolt  forced 
on  them  by  that  savage  conscription 
may  end,  their  conduct  since  it  began 
will  not  have  weakened  their  title  to  our 
respect.  It  is  a  sad  struggle.  We  read, 
^^  So-and-so  defeated  the  Russian  advanced 
guard.  .  .  .  Three  hundred  Russians  fell, 
the  Poles  lost  one  hundred  and  seventy ;" 
or  again :  "  So-and-so's  corps  was  dispers- 
ed by  the  Russians  near  :   seventy 

Poles  were  taken  prisoners."  XVe  do  not 
think  what  that  means.  On  the  one  side 
you  have  the  stolid  brutal  soldier,  whose 
miserable  inhuman  military  life  is  just  a 
shade  better  than  would  have  been  his  ex- 
istence as  a  peasant;  on  the  other  the 
Pole,  mostly  very  young,  often  highly 
educated  and  delicately  organized,  fight- 
ing without  discipline,  often  almost  with- 
out arms,  because  by  his  death  alone  can 
ho  probe  that  there  is  life  still  left  in  Po- 
land. Surely  the  contest  is  unequal,  sure- 
ly it  is  mockery  to  count  the  dead  on  each 


side,  when  the  two  classes  of  combatants 
are  so  distinct.    The  Poles  have  a  terrible 
alternative  before  them ;  they  must  either 
fight  and  perish  in  detail  unless  help  comes, 
or  they  must  submit  to  see  their  national 
name  and  national  characteristics  die  out. 
And  now  as  to  the  morality  of  the  ques- 
tion.   We  have  said  enough  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  insurgents  make  out 
a  very  strong  case  in  favor  of  a  Panslavism 
which,  embracing  the  Russo-Slaves,  shall 
have  its  center  at  Warsaw.*    We  have 
shown  further  how  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
left  Poland  and  Russia  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  positions,  a  position  such  that  any 
move  was  sure  to  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  weaker  party.     Russia  has  utterly 
disregarded  the  treaty;  Siberia  and  the 
Caucasus  frontier  have  been  filled  with 
exiles  ;  the  popular  Polish  song :  "  Moth- 
er, use  thy  son  betimes  to  instruments  of 
woe :  let  chain  and  rope  and  gibbet  be  his 
toys,  even  as  the  cross  was  our  Saviour's 
plaything  at  Nazareth.    For  his  battle 
will  not  be  like  that  of  the  old  knights 
who  used  to  carry  the  cross  to  Jerusalem, 
nor  like  that  of  the  soldiers  who  nowa- 
days plow  the  fields  of  liberty  and  water 
them  with  their  blood.     He  will  bo  egged 
on  to  conflict  by  a  spy  in  the  dark ;    he 
will  have   to   wrestle    with   a   forsivorn 
judge;    his  battle-field  a  dungeon;    his 
monument  a  gallows  ;  and  no  death-song 
but  the  stifled  sobs  of  women  and  the  whis- 
pers of  his  brethren " — contains  a  true 
picture  of  the  Russian  system  of  repres- 
sion ;   the  natural  result  of  which  is  tho 
contest  which  diplomatists  are  endeavor- 
ing to  brinsc  to  an  end.     It  does  not  ap- 
pear, from  Prince  GortschakoflTs  answer, 
that  diplomacv  will  be  able  to  do  much. 
France  is  restless;  the  pamphlet  just  pub- 
lished by  Dcntu,  L^Enipirey  la  Pologne^ 
et  r Europe^  if  it  be  (as  the  press  says  it 
is)  serai  official,  undoubtedly  promises  a 
great  deal;    but  its  promises  are  condi 
tional.    In  any  case  it  is  a  matter  which 
might,  not  right,  must  decide.     We  may 
prove  to  everybody's  satisfaction  that  the 
true  Russians  of  the  provinces  :ire  Slaves 
like  the  Poles,  and  kindred  to  the  Lithua- 
nians, while  the  mass  of  the  so-calKMl  Rus- 
8ians(that  is,  Muscovites)  is  Finnish-Tartar, 

•  The  recent  proclamations  of  the  Xational  Com- 
mittec  call  on  aU  Lithuanians  and  R^wi^en  to  help. 
The  *•  Russians  **  have  given  up  the  idea  of  race, 
and  substituted  that  of  reUgion.  Theirs  \b  the 
'* h^Hif  empire  of  Russia"  with  the  ozar  fur  God** 
vicegerent  on  earth. 
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with  a  nobility  of  foreign  origin  ;  we  may 
prove  this  beyond  question :  but  still,  if 
these  Muscovites  can  hold  the  spoils  of 
1772  and  of  1795,  England  will  not  say 
them  nay,  nor  gainsay  their  ruler's  title 
to  be  called  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  We 
may  show  clearly  enough  that  Russia's 
influence  on  Poland  and  the  provinces  has 
not  been  for  good,  that  it  is  a  case  of  the 
lower  race  lording  it  over  the  higher; 
but  if  the  lower  is  the  stronger,  it  will,  we 
may  be  sure,  be  suflered  to  maintain  its 
hold.  Historical  right  and  abstract  mo- 
rality have  very  little  to  do  with  such  ques- 
tions.   The  Poles    have  been  for  some 


time  quietly  appealing  to  the  collective 
conscience  of  Europe ;  but  collective  con- 
sciences are  always  weak.  What  is  done 
must  be  done  by  the  strong  arm.  If 
France  helps  the  Poles,  our  faith  in  their 
cause  will,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  be  weak- 
ened. It  is  wofth  while,  then,  in  any 
case,  while  this  final  struggle  is  going  on, 
to  put  the  matter,  as  history  and  ethnolo- 
gy determine  it,  before  Englishmen  ;  that 
so  we  may  know  at  least  what  value  to 
set  on  those  pro-Russian  doctrines  which 
have  been  abundantly  put  forth  with  the 
express  purpose  of  leading  public  opinion 
astray. 


From    Bently*!    MiicellaDj. 


MADAME      DE      BRAUDEBOURG. 


A  BRILLIANT  cavalcadc,  composed  of 
officers  and  courtiers  belonging  to  the 
aristocracy  of  Turin,  was  moving  along 
the  leafy  forest  rides  that  led  to  the  royal 
hunting  chateau  "  La  Vcneria."  The  center 
of  this  brilliant  train  was  occupied'  by 
two  coaches  filled  with  splendidly-dressed 
ladies.  In  the  first  coach  were  lour,  who 
represented  three  stages  of  life.  Two  of 
the  ladies  bordered  on  old  age,  one  ap- 
peared just  to  have  attained  her  fortieth 
year,  while  the  youngest  seemed  twenty 
at  the  most  This  young  beauty  was  the 
object  of  continued  homage  from  a  most 
chivalrous-looking  officer,  ^ho  wore  the 
brilliant  uniform  of  the  Brandenburg 
troops  of  the  Elector  Frederick  III.,  and 
was  scarce  two-andtwenty  years  of  age. 
His  features  were  noble  and  regular,  and 
revealed  the  scion  of  an  exalted  family. 
His  extremely  tasteful  uniform  made  his 
handsome  face  look  doubly  prepossessing, 
and  the  only  surprising  thing  was  that  so 
young  an  officer  already  bore  the  insignia 
of  such  high  rank  in  the  army.  This, 
however,  could  be  easily  explained,  for 
the  officer  was  the  Margrave  Charles 
Philip  von  Schwedt,  step-brother  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  general  in 
the  auxiliary  army  which  the  elector  had 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
was  pressed  by  the  French  troops. 


The  fair  lady  was  the  Countess  de  Bal- 
biani  Salmour.  She  was  the  widow  of  a 
colonel  belonging  to  one  of  the  noblest 
families  in  Italy,  and  was  both  mentally 
and  corporeally  one  of  the  most  highly 
endowed  women  of  her  age.  The  }l5iing 
margrave  divided  his  time  in  Italy  be- 
tween the  two  contrasting  occupations  of 
love  and  war.  The  Elector  Frederick  HI., 
afterwards  first  King  of  Prussia,  had,  in 
a  correct  feeling  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  Germany  through  the  attacks  of 
Louis  XIV.,  sent  his  great  father's  veter- 
an troops  to  the  help  of  the  oppressed 
prince.  The  men  of  Brandenburg  fought 
under  the  banner  of  their  elector  on  the 
Rhine,  and  carried  the  fortress  of  Bonn 
by  storm.  Brandenburg  troops  shed  their 
blood  in  distant  Hungary  against  the 
birth-foe,  the  Turk,  and  decided  the  san- 
guinary action  at  Salankemen.  Six  thou- 
sand Brandenburg  warriors  crossed  the 
Channel  and  helped  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  maintain  his  position  in  England,  until 
the  fugitive  James  H.  was  declared  to 
have  forfeited  the  throne,  and  the  Granger 
ascended  it  as  ruler  over  a  free  people. 

Faithful  to  his  defensive  policy,  the 
Elector  Frederick  had  sent  an  auxiliary 
corps  to  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  was  sorely  pressed  by  Catinat.  They 
fought  with  great  distinction  under  the 
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command  of  Prince  Eugene.  The  gen- 
eral commanding  this  corps  d'clite  was  a 
French  refugee.  Monsieur  de  Varennes. 
Under  him  Margrave  Charles  Philip  served 
as  a  volunteer,  after  he  had  distinguished 
himself  in  earlier  combats  by  his  personal 
bravery. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Brandcnburger  in  Italy,  the  troops  went 
into  winter  quarters.  Turin  became  the 
rendezvous  of  the  different  regiments  that 
•would  shortly  play  their  bloody  .part  in 
the  field.  Victor  Amadeus,  who  was  him- 
self of  a  chivalrous  temperament,  gallant, 
and  fond  of  luxury,  regarded  it  as  a  spe- 
cial duty  to  render  the  stay  of  his  quests 
in  his  capital  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

While  on  one  day  the  newly-raised  re- 
doubts were  inspected,  or  parades  were 
held,  on  the  next  splendid^  masked  balls 
gathered  together  all  the  commanders, 
without  distinction  of  rank;  from  the 
wild  music  of  the  martial  strains  and  the 
rattling  of  drums,  they  passed  to  the  se- 
ductive sounds  of  the  sarabands  perform- 
ed by  the  ducal  orchestra,  and,  exchang- 
ing the  heavy  riding-boot  for  the  silken 
shoe,  they  moved  through  the  dance  with 
the  beauties  of  the  court  and  city. 

Here  it  was  that  Margrave  Charles  first 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Countess 
Salmour.  As  he  was  young  and  fiery, 
the  lovely,  witty  lady  naturally  exerted  a 
powerful  charm  over  him.  In  that  age, 
which  was  already  corrupted  by  the  frivo- 
lous tone  of  the  French  court,  a  woman 
so  gifted  must  seem  doubly  attractive 
when  she  was  seen  to  keep  aloof  from  any 
coquetry,  and  retained  the  unstained  name 
of  her  fiimily. 

Of  this  the  margrave  very  soon  con- 
vinced himself  when  he  made  her  the  pro- 
posal to  become  his  without  the  blessing 
of  a  priest.  An  allusion  to  the  idols  of 
the  age.  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.,  was 
of  no  avail.  The  countess  declined  the 
proposal  nobly  and  simply  with  the  words : 
"  Monseigneur,  I  am  too  poor  to  be  your 
wife,  but  belong  to  too  good  a  family  to  be- 
come your  mistress." 

Still  the  handsome,  amiable  prince  was 
not  indifferent  to  her.  Some  time  passed, 
during  which  the  lovers  devised  every 
possible  plan  which  the  happy  future  sug- 
gested to  them.  After  the  margrave  had 
pledged  his  princely  word  that  he  would 
never  leave  her,  they  agreed  to  be  mar- 
ried privately.  The  countess  admitted 
her  relations,  Count  Salmour  and  M.  de 


Balbiani,  as  well  as  iheir  wives,  into  the 
secret.  Although  they  shook  their  heads 
at  first,  the  prospect  of  the  brilliant  alli- 
ance aroused  the  ambition  of  the  family, 
and  they  confidently  awaited  the  clearing 
away  ot  the  last  dark  spot  that  showed 
itself  on  the  love-horizon  of  the  margrave 
and  the  beautiful  Salmour.  This  dark  spot 
was  the  consent  of  the  Elector  Frederick 
to  a  marriage  which  did  not  at  all  harmo- 
nize with  his  brilliant  projects  for  the  fu- 
ture. Still  it  was  believed  that  after  the 
marriage  had  taken  place,  and  in  considei^ 
ation  of  the  countess's  unsullied  reputa- 
tion, the  elector  would  hesitate  to  demand 
its  dissolution.  They  were  well  aware 
of  the  attachment  at  Berlin,  for  the  mar- 
grave had  been  some  time  at  Turin ;  but 
they  merelv  regarded  the  affair  as  one  ot 
those  transitory  liaisons  such  as  were  to 
be  seen  at  all  the  courts  of  Europe  during 
the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  first  outburst  of  joy,  which  the 
fair  countess  yielded  to  on  receiving  the 
margrave's  troth,  she  soon  discovered  a 
way  which  would  lead  to  their  object. 
Her  brother  had  succeeded  in  winning 
over  by  a  bribe  a  poor  advocate  to  per- 
foitn  the  requisite  legal  functions  at  the 
marriage.  In  the  same  way  a  priest  by 
the  name  of  Lea  had  been  found,  who  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  perform  the  eo- 
clesiastical  rites.  Both  men  had  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  mixed  up  in  similar 
intrigues  before.  They  were  both  stran- 
gers to  the  countess,  and  she  only  thought 
of  the  fulfillment  of  wishes  which  she 
desired  to  see  realized  as  eagerly  as  did 
the  margrave. 

Charles  Philip  had  at  once  given  his 
consent,  but,  as  the  day  drew  nearer,  he 
felt  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
position  of  affairs.  Ilis  chivalrous  charac- 
ter revolted  against  secresy.  The  only 
objection  to  his  affianced  wife  was  her  in- 
equality of  rank ;  he  felt  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  her  feelings,  and  he  was  a 
soldier,  respected  not  only  because  he 
bore  a  princely  name,  but  because  he  had 
shown  himself  worthy  of  it  by  his  brav- 
ery ;  why,  then,  should  he  hesitate  about 
^penly  leading  to  the  altar,  the  woman 
whom  he  had  so  dearly  loved,  and  who 

f)romised  to  form  the  happiness  of  his 
ife  ?  He  considered  it  an  act  of  coward- 
ice to  slip  into  a  chapel  by  night  with 
the  wife  of  his  heart.  Still  he  did  not 
conceal  from  himself  what  a  varying  im- 
pression the  ceremony  would  produce  on 
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his  military  entourage,  the  majority  of 
whom,  being  acquainted  with  the  pride 
of  the  elector,  must  openly  avow  their 
disapprobation.  The  margrave  reckoned 
up  the  small  party  of  men  unhesitatingly 
devoted  to  him.  The  army  adored  him 
as  a  youthful  hero,  and,  as  regarded  the 
opponents  of  his  marriage  project,  he  re- 
solved that  they  should  be  present  when 
the  ceremony  was  performed,  as  through 
the  mere  presence  of  officers  of  high  rank 
the  business  must  assume  an  officiafstamp. 
As  it  might  be  assumed  that  none  of  the 
opponents  would  be  willing  to  act  as  wit- 
nesses of  the  marriage  if  they  learned 
beforehand  what  was  about  to  happen, 
the  margrave  formed  the  bold  resolution 
of  working  on  their  surprise,  and  thus 
'    rendering  them  involuntary  accomplices. 

He  prepared  a  banquet  at  the  ducal 
hunting  cMteau,  La  Yeneria.  The  high- 
est officers  received  invitations,  and  host 
and  guests  proceeded  to  the  chateau  in 
the  brilliant  procession,  to  which  we  al- 
luded in  the  opening  of  our  article. 

On  reaching  the  hunting-lodge,  which 
the  duke  had  placed  at  the  margrave's  dis- 
posal, the  guests  were  led  into  the  large 
gallery,  where  a  magnificently-laid  table 
awaited  them.  Before  dinner  commenc- 
ed, however,  the  margrave  proposed  to 
his  guests  a  stroll  through  the  pleasantly 
sequestered  gardens.  The  brilliant  crowd 
spread  about  the  walks,  and  Charles 
Philip  remained  alone  with  the  count- 
ess. The  restlessness  which  had  seized 
upon  both  of  them  admitted  of  no  witness- 
es. They  cheered  each  other,  and  again 
went  over  the  list  of  their  devoted  parti- 
sans. The  countess  could  calculate  on 
the  unhesitating  adhesion  of  all  her  rela- 
tives, but  the  margrave,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  only  certain  of  his  three  adju- 
tants, MM.  Despreuves,  De  Peras,  and 
Stylle.  Tliis  small  body  was  opposed  to 
the  far  larger  party  of  general  officers  and 
diplomatists,  at  whose  head  stood  the 
Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  margrave's 
cousin,  M.  de  Yarennes,  general  of  the 
Brandenburg  auxiliary  forces.  Major  von 
Hoffman,  M.  de  la  Motte  Fonque,  and  the 
ensign  cavalry  colonel  Yon  Hackebom. 
There  was,  however,  no  time  for  further 
consideration.  The  dinner-hour  was  ap- 
proaching, during  which  the  coup  was  to 
be  attempted.  The  countess  walked  up 
and  down  the  gallery  with  her  ladies  in 
a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  while  the 
margrave  tried  to  conceal  his  feelings  by 


pretending  to  pay  extreme  attention  to 
the  most  trifling  details  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  table,  and  so  on. 

A  shrill  braying  of  trumpets  at  length 
summoned  the  guests  to  table.  The  mar- 
grave had.  posted  his  cavalry  band  in  the 
gallery,  wnose  arch  reechoed  the  fiery 
notes  of  the  wind  instruments. 

The  conversation  soon  became  animated. 
The  choicest  dishes,  the  most  costly  wines 
heii^htened  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  to 
which  the  truly  princely  scene,  and  the* 
architectural  beauty  of  the  gallery,  im- 
parted a  certain  dignity.*  The  officers, 
who  freely  yielded  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  magnificent  banquet,  proposed  toasts  to 
the  elector  in  Berlin,  the  margrave,  Duke 
Yictor,  and  the  allied  army,  and  on  each 
occasion  the  drums  and  trumpets  pealed 
forth  in  answer.  The  guests  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  surprise  that  awaited 
them,  and  the  pleasure  had  attained  its 
extreme  limit,  for  every  one  confessed  that 
he  had  not  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  such  a 
splendid  and  at  the  same  time  social  festi- 
val. Suddenly  the  margrave  rose,  for  he 
believed  that  the  right  moment  had  arriv- 
ed. He  stood,  glowing  with  excitement, 
courage,  and  love ;  with  his  left  hand  on 
his  hip,  a  goblet  of  noble  wine  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  handsome  head  slightly 
thrown  back,  he  offered  the  Rpectat<Jl*s  a 
glorious  picture  of  youthful  confidence 
and  granaeur.  He  expressed,  in  a  few 
words,  the  joy  he  felt  at  having  so  many 
dear  guests  at  his  banquet :  he  alluded  to 
Duke  Yictor,  and  his  brother  in  Berlin, 
and  concluded  in  the  following  words, 
raising  his  powerful  voice  as  he  did  so : 
"This  goblet,  however,  my  friends,  I 
drink  to  the  health  of  her  whom  I  love, 
to  whom  my  heart  will  belong,  and  with 
it  my  hand.  I  drink  it  to  the  health  of  the 
noble  Countess  Salmour,  whom  I  have  se- 
lected as  my  consort,  that  she  may  share 
my  princely  title  with  me.  And  i  have 
invited  you  all  hither,  my  friends,  that 
you  may  be  witnesses  of  the  solemn  cere- 
mony, which  at  this  very  hour  will  eter- 
nally unite  her  to  me." 

The  effect  of  this  revelation  was  almost 
indescribable.  Tlie  Brandenburg  officers 
seemed  almost  to  be  petrified.  Some  utter- 
ed hollow  sounds,  or  cries  of  surprise,  while 
others  sank  back  on  their  seats  in  amaze- 
ment.   Immediately  after  the  margrave 


*The  ch&teau  was  destroyed  in  1706  hj  tbo 
French  onder  La  Fenillade,  but  afterwards  rebnilt. 
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ceased  speaking  a  deadly  silence  brooded 
over  the  whole  company,  and  the  glad 
mernment  of  the  festival  was  checked. 
Charles  Philip  supported  the  almost  faint- 
ing countess  in  his  arms.  But  the  silence 
of  the  guests  did  not  last  long :  it  had 
been  the  calm  that  precedes  a  storm.  The 
anger  of  the  officers  broke  forth  loudly, 
and  M.  de  Varennes  shouted :  "  That  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  our  gracious  elec- 
tor, whose  soldiers  we  are."  This  cry 
was  the  signal  for  loudly- expressed  oppo- 
sition. "  Treachery  I  We  have  been 
drawn  into  a  snare  !  No  recognition  !" 
the  deceived  gentlemen  shouted. 

Heated  by  wine,  they  were  led  to  make 
such  menacing  gestures,  that  the  friends 
of  the  margrave  thought  it  advisable  to 
take  him  and  the  countess  in  their  midst. 
The  opposite  party  regarded  this  in  the 
light  ot  a  challenge,  and  in  a  moment 
swords  were  drawn,  an  example  the  mar- 
grave and  his  friends  thought  themselves 
justified  in  following.  The  tumult  in- 
creased, with  each  moment;  with  the 
shrieks  of  the  ladies  were  mingled  the 
abusive  shouts  of  the  men,  among  whom 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  and  M.  de  Varennes 
took  the  lead,  by  accusing  the  margrave 
of  disobeying  his  prince,  brother,  and  su- 
perior officer,  as  well  as  of  want  of  respect 
to  his  exalted  name.  Charles  Philip,  on 
the  other  hand,  swore  by  all  the  gods  that 
he  would  sooner  let  himself  be   cut  to 

f nieces  than  give  up  the  countess.  "  Fol- 
ow  me,  madam,"  he  cried.  "  I  will  show 
you  that  I  am  worthy  of  you  and  my 
great  ancestors." 

The  moment  had  arrived  which,  it  ap- 
peared, must  infallibly  lead  to  a  sanguinaiy 
collision.  Attempts  were  made  to  pre- 
vent the  margrave  and  his  companions 
from  leaving  the  hall,  and  swords  were  al- 
ready clashing,  when  an  officer  of  Duke 
Victor's  suddenly  appeared  at  the  head  of 
thirty  men,  and  requested  the  officers 
most  politely,  in  the  duke's  name,  not  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  a  royal  chateau.  The 
swords  were  at  once  sheathed,  and  the 
two  parties  contented  themselves  with 
abusing  each  other ;  but  as  they  did  not 
dare  to  give  the  margrave  further  cause 
of  irritation,  the  ducal  officer  contented 
himself  with  arresting  Lea,  the  priest,  and 
the  notary,  the  responsibility  of  which  step 
M.  de  Varennes  took  on  himself.* 


*  It  VBS  nerer  knoim  bow  this  militarj  help  ar- 
rived BO  opportunely,  but  il  U  supposed  that  Duke 


Once  more  a  deep  silence  followed  this 
turbulent  interlude.  The  long  gallery  was 
deserted,  night  set  in,  and  all  that  could 
be  heard  was  the  rolling  of  coaches  or  the 
galloping  of  horses  bearing  the  guests 
back  to  the  city. 

The  same  night  De  Varennes  sent  off 
a  courier  to  Berlin  to  inform  the  elector 
of  all  that  had  occurred.  The  next  day 
he  waited  on  Duke  -Victor  and  demanded 
the  arrest  of  the  margrave,  his  subaltern, 
and  the  countess.  The  duke  promised  to 
carry  out  the  latter  part  of  the  request, 
but  decidedly  refused  to  act  in  opposition 
to  the  margrave,  to  whom  he  was  attach- 
ed by  the  bonds  of  hospitality  and  per- 
sonal esteem.  Varennes  sent  off  a  second 
courier  to  Berlin,  who  announced  the 
duke's  refusal.  "We  must  allow,  however, 
thaj  Varennes  acted  as  an  honorable  sol- 
dier. In  his  report  he  spoke  with  the 
greatest  respect  of  the  raargi-ave  and  the 
countess,  and  only  appealed  to  his  position 
as  superior  officer,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
could  not  tolerate  any  action  that  oppos- 
ed the  interests  of  his  sovereign. 

The! margrave  had  plenty  to  do  in  con- 
soling his  lovely  betrothed,  but  their  mu- 
tual love  seemed  to  grow  through  obsta- 
cles and  dangers.  The  scenes  at  the  Ve- 
neria  could  not  fail  to  become  generally 
known  to  the  lovers  of  scandal.  But 
though  evil  tongues  were  so  busily  at 
work,  the  character  of  the  countess  and 
the  chivalry  of  her  exalted  admirer  stood 
above  any  calumny,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
scandal  was  converted  into  unfeigned  ad- 
miration. The  romantic  incidents  impart- 
ed a  double  charm  to  the  whole  liaison, 
and  Varennes  soon  saw  what  a  difficult 
position  he  would  hold  against  public 
opinion,  as  even  the  officers  were  only  im- 
peded by  the  bonds  of  discipline  from 
openly  displaying  their  sympathy  with 
the  margrave. 

Charles  Philip  soon  acknowledged  to 
himself  that,  if  he  wished  to  keen  his 
plighted  troth,  no  other  wa}r  was  left  him 
but  a  private  marriage.  During  his  strolls 
about  the  neighborhood  of  Turin  he  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  some  monks 
belonging  to  the  Calmaldulese  monastery, 
and  to  one  of  these.  Father  Colomban,the 
prince  became  sincerely  attached.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  avow  every  thing  to  the 


Vietor  was  aware  of  what  was  going  to  huj>eD«  and 
had  made  arraDgements  for  ali  eventSL  Tba  priest 
and  the  notarj  remained  under  arrest  for  a  year. 
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monk,  and  this  confession  made  snch  an 
impression  on  the  worthy  padre  that  he 
did  not  long  repel  the  margrave's  entreat- 
ies. In  a  word,  the  pair  were  married  by  the 
rites  of  the  church,  with  a  careful  observ- 
ance of  all  necessary  formalities.  As  wit- 
nesses were  present  the  countess's  brother 
and  brother-m-law,  and  for  the  margrave, 
MM.  de  Peras  and  Sty  lie.  Peras  drew  up 
the  legal  marriage  contract  as  "  auditor  of 
his  Electoral  Grace  of  Brandenburg,"  and 
all  the  witnesses  signed  it.  The  die  was 
thus  thrown.  The  newly-married  couple 
reveled  in  their  felicity,  and  carefully 
avoided  gazing  northward,  whence  the 
lightning  might  be  expected. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  mar- 
riage a  secret ;  but  how  could  any  secret 
have  been  kept  in  an  age  when  everybody 
was  involved  in  intrigues  of  a  similar  na- 
ture ?  The  margrave  himself  was  possi- 
bly to  blame  for  th^  discovery,  for  ne  at 
times  found  a  relief  in  imparting  his  anxi- 
eties to  some  friend.  The  presence  of  the 
young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt  Dessau 
(afterwards  the  old  Dessauer)  had  an  es- 
pecially cheering  effect  upon  him.  The 
prince  came  to  Turin  in  the  course  of  his 
tour  through  Italy,  and  in  this  city  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  the  margrave. 
Charles  Pliilip  poured  out  his  heart,  and 
found  a  willing  auditor  in  Leopold.  The 
young  Dessauer  was  in  the  same  position, 
for  before  his  departure  he  had  formed  an 
engagement  with  Anna  Fohse,  a  chemist's 
daughter  at  Dessau.  He  gave  the  mar- 
grave his  assurance  that  nobody  in  the 
world  should  prevent  his  marriage  with 
the  girl  of  his  heart,  and  he  carried  out 
his  pledge. 

The  margrave,  encouraged  by  the 
prince's  example,  began  talkmg  about  his 
own  marriage  openly,  and  ere  long  the 
whole  affair,  with  marginal  references, 
was  reported  to  Berlin.*  The  elector 
was  excessively  annoyed  at  the  discovery, 
and  we  can  not  blame  him  for  being  so. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  regarded  his 
brother's  marriage  as  an  obstacle  to  his 
own  lofty  schemes,  he  was  too  remote 
from  the  scene  of  the  affair  to  be  able  to 
judge  with  perfect  impartiality.  He  had, 
however,  answered  Varennes'  first  report 
about  the  occurrence  at  La  Veneria  with 
great  moderation,  and  commanded  "  that 

*It  took  a  ooDsiderable  Ume  «r«  the  veil  wai  raif- 
ed  from  the  werek  The  yooog  eonple  had  been 
married  aboTe  a  year  when  the  order  for  thei)r 
aeparation  arrl?ed. 


as  little  importance  as  possible  should  be 
given  to  the  affair."  It  is  also  certain  that 
the  margrave  took  no  steps  to  come  to  any 
possible  understanding  with  his  brother. 
He  waited  with  resignation  for  what 
would  happen.  At  Turin  the  court  was 
divided  into  two  parties :  while  the  mar- 
grave's friends  did  all  in  their  power  to 
express  their  approval,  the  opponents  of 
the  marriage  kept  aloof  from  his  house. 

While  the  clouds  were  coUectinff  in  this 
way,  and  darkening  the  sky  of  the  mar- 
grave's nuptial  felicity,  the  political  hori- 
zon was  becoming  covered  with  equally 
menacing  clouds.  The  fury  of  war  was 
already  raging  again  in  the  fertile  vallevs 
of  Savoy.  It  is  a  twofold  glory  for  the 
margrave  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  held  by  the  silken  fetters  of  love,  but^ 
remembering  his  name,  rushed  into  the 
field  at  the  first  call  of  the  bugles.  Un- 
hesitatingly liberating  himself  from  the 
arms  of  his  wife,  he  behaved  most  daring- 
ly. In  all  the  actions  he  led  his  men,  and 
at  the  storming  of  Casale  he  planted  the 
flag  ,  of  Brandenburg  on  the  conquered 
redoubt,  and  as  he  fell,  from  a  dangerous 
sword-cut,  ho  clung  to  the  flag-staff,  while 
waving  his  sword  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  the  foe  in  his  right  hand.  Borne  from 
the  field  to  Turin,  he  enjoyed  the  tender 
care  of  his  wife. 

In  the  mean  while  three  dispatches  had 
arrived  from  Berlin.  The  first,  addr^sed 
to  Varennes,  commended  his  zeal  and  con- 
duct in  the  affair,  and  ordered  that  the 
couple  were  to  be  separated,  by  force  if 
really  married,  but  the  utmost  caution 
must  be  exercised.  If  the  Savoyard  au- 
thorities offered  any  opposition,  Varennes 
received  orders  to  withdraw  his  troops 
immediately  from  the  allied  army.  The 
second  letter  was  addressed  to  the  duke, 
and  contained  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  marriage,  which  had  been  effected 
without  the  knowledge  or  assent  of  the 
elector.  The  third  letter,  intended  for 
the  margrave,  represented  to  him,  in  se- 
rious terms,  the  impropriety  of  the  mar- 
riage ;  the  elector  implored  him  to  remem- 
ber his  ancestors,  and  the  excellent  des- 
tiny for  which  Providence  intended  him. 
The  elector  fraternally  exhorted  him  to 
act  as  a  man,  and  sacrifice  his  love  to  the 
interests  of  his  country.  In  conclusion, 
he  was  ordered  to  lay  down  his  commis- 
sion as  oflicer  of  the  auxiliary  corps,  and 
proceed  without  delay  to  assume  ^  com- 
I  mand  on  the  Rhine. 
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The  crushing  blow  was  dealt.  Love 
Struggled  against  the  iron  duty  of  the 
soldier  and  the  subject.  It  gained  the 
victory,  and  the  wretched  fate  of  the  lov- 
ers was  decided.  Afler  Varennes  had  im- 
parted to  the  duke  the  elector's  positive 
commands,  and  Victor  Amadeus  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  well-founded  objec- 
tions, while  the  margrave  adhered  to  his 
determination,  the  commander  resolved  to 
act. 

The  most  lovely  moonlight,  such  as  is 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  tranquil  sky  of 
Italy,  was  expanded  over  Turin.  The 
church  clocks  announced  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. In  the  deserted  streets  only  a  sol- 
itary passenger  was  here  and  there  visible ; 
in  the  distance  could  be  heard  the  strum- 
ming of  guitars,  but  this  soon  died  away, 
and  the  small  mansion  of  the  Margrave 
'  Charles  Philip  was  perfectly  quiet,  over- 
shadowed by  the  tall  trees  and  shrubs. 
Only  one  window,  lookinff  out  into  the 
garden,  was  faintly  illummated:  it  was 
the  window  of  the  room  in  which  Charles 
Philip  was  slumbering,  watched  by  his 
wife,  who,  resting  by  his  side  in  an  arm- 
chair, anxiously  watched  every  movement 
of  the  sleeper. 

The  poetic  silence  of  the  night  was 
suddenly  disturbed  by  dull  sounds.  They 
were  the  regular  footsteps  of  a  heavy  pa- 
trol, which  echoed  unpleasantly  through 
the  gilent  streets.  The  soldiers  wore  Aus- 
trian and  Piedmontese  uniforms.  In  front 
of  them  marched  four  officers  in  the 
Brandenburg  dress.  On  reaching  the 
margrave's  hotel,  sentries  were  posted 
round  the  building,  and  when  this  was 
done,  the  remaining  troops  passed  through 
the  open  gateway  into  the  garden,  and  ap- 
proached a  back  door  in  the  house,  on 
which  an  officer  tapped  lightly.  It  was 
slightly  opened,  and  the  pale  face  of  a 
valet  peered  through  the  crack. 

"  Is  that  you,  Herr  Von  Hackeborn  V 
the  surprised  man  groaned. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I.  According  to  our  agree- 
ment, you  must  open  the  door.  Quick. 
By  order  of  our  gracious  elector  I" 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
officers  stepped  in.  They  gently  ascended 
a  flight  of  stairs,  and  came  to  a  door 
masked  by  hea\7  curtains.  Hackeborn 
pulled  the'latter  oaok,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  the  latch.  "It  is  here,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

Charles  Philip,  who  on  this  night  was 
suffering  more  seriously  than  osi^  from 


his  scarce  closed  wound,  was  being  anx- 
iously watched  by  his  faithful  nurse.  Un- 
der her  guard  he  fell  into  a  slight  sleep  : 
the  countess  carefully  noticed  his  every 
movement,  raised  her  beautiful  head,  and 
looked  expectantly  at  her  beloved  bus-, 
band's  pale  face,  ready  to  do  him  any  little 
service  he  might  need.  The  sleeper  threw 
his  head  about  restlessly,  as  if  tortured  by 
a  bad  dream.  The  countess  started  up, 
and  he  grew  calmer  again.  The  silence 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  ticking  of 
the  clock.  On  the  margrave's  pale  face 
played  the  reflection  of  the  light  burning 
m  a  blue  lamp.  The  countess  listened  for 
a  few  moments,  but  then  laid  her  head 
back  on  the  pillows.  Suddenly,  she  fan- 
cied that  the  door  of  the  sleeping-room 
was  being  noiselessly  opened,  and  she 
peered  sharply  into  the  semi-obscurity. 
No,  it  was  no  mistake ;  the  door  was  mov- 
ing on  its  hinges,  a  man  stepped  into  the 
room.  •  Could  she  be  dreaming  ?  But  it 
was  impossible  to  have  such  a  distinct 
dream.  She  raised  her  hand  to  the  bell- 
rope,  she  held  it  between  her  fingers,  it 
was  reality,  and  then  several  men  had  en- 
tered the  room.  Light  fell  into  it  through 
the  open  doorway,  she  recognized  uni- 
forms and  weapons.  With  a  loud  shriek 
she  sprang  up,  the  bell  rang,  and  there 
was  a  busy  movement  in  the  corridors. 

The  countess's  cry  of  terror  awakened 
the  margrave,  and  he  at  once  surveyed 
the  threatening  danger.  He  leaped  out 
of  bed,  and  stood  before  the  officers.  At 
the  same  moment  the  countess's  women 
rushed  into  the  apartment  from  the  oppo- 
site door,  voices  and  cries  burst  fortn,  a 
scene  of  confusion  began,  and  the  mar- 
grave's thundering  voice  could  be  heard 
above  the  disturbance.  But  amid  all  the 
excitement,  Hackeborn  remained  firm  and 
unbending,  with  his  left  hand  on  his  sword- 
hilt,  and  holding  the  duke's  order  of  arrest 
open  in  the  other. 

^'In  the  name  of  the  duke  and  my 
elector,"  he  cried,  *'  exempt,  I  order  you 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  countess  with 
all  respect." 

"  Not  a  step  nearer  her,"  Charles  Philip 
shrieked,  who  had  drawn  his  sword,  which 
was  leaning  against  the  bedside.  Ho  stood 
like  a  tiger  prepared  to  spring. 

'*  Most  gracious  lord,  it  is  the  order  of 
your  brother  and  elector," 

'^  Ton  are  a  hangman." 

^  My  lord  margrave,  I  can  pardon  your 
excitement.    Yon  are  a  soldier  like  mv 
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sel^  and  I  ask  you  whether  a  soldier  dares 
to  hesitate  when  he  has  an  order  from  his 
master  to  perform  ?" 

"Well,  then,"  the  margrave  shouted, 
"if  we  are  soldiers,  let  us  act  as  such. 
Man  against  man!  Draw  your  sword, 
and  we  will  fight." 

The  gleaming  blade  in  his  hand  describ- 
ed a  circle,  and  the  margrave  stood  before 
the  unconscious  countess,  who  was  being 
supported  by  her  women. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord,"  Hack- 
eborn  cried,  "come  to  yourself.  I  im- 
plore you  not  to  cause  any  Brandenburg 
blood  to  flow.  All  may  turn  out  for  the 
best  yet.  Reflect,  that  we  are  bound  to 
obey." 

"  Come  on !  Gome  on  1"  the  margrave 
roared. 

"  Let  it  cost  my  life,"  Hackeborn  said, 
"  sooner  than  his." 

With  a  bold  leap  he  reached  the  mar- 
grave's side,  and  his  muscular  hand  clutch- 
ed Charles  Philip's  sword-hilt.  The  two 
men  struggled  together. 

"  Help  me,  gentlemen,"  the  colonel  com- 
manded. "  His  highness  is  beside  himself. 
Hold  his  sword." 

The  officers  hurried  up,  and  Charles 
Philip,  who  was  still  weak,  was  soon  dis- 
armed. He  defended  himself  desperately 
against  his  assailants,  who  patiently  endur- 
ed every  'blow,  and  strove  to  hold  him. 
Suddenly,  with  a  loud  shriek,  and  a  last 
convulsive  movement,  Charles  Philip  sank 
back  exhausted  into  Hackcborn's  arms. 
The  blood  poured  over  his  night-dress. 
The  wound  of  Casale  had  broken  out  afresh. 
The  colonel  allowed  him  to  sink  gently  on 
to  a  pillow. 

"  Heaven  be  thanked  I"  he  muttered. 
"  No  Brandenburg  sword  has  touched  his 
heroic  person." 

Charles  Philip    opened  his  eyes:    he 

fazed  at  the  spot  where  he  had  last  seen 
is  wife.  "  Catharine,"  he  groaned ;  and 
as  if  his  low  moan  had  reached  the  ear 
of  the  beloved  woman,  the  parting  cry  of 
"Philip!  Philip!"  rose  painfully  from 
the  garden.  It  was  lost  in  the  rolling 
of  the  hurrying  coach,  which  bore  the 
countess  away  from  her  husband  to  the 
convent  of  Santa  Croce. 

A  stately  catafalque  rose  in  the  center 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Berlin.  Upon 
it  lay  the  insignia  of  princely  dignity. 
Hat,  sword,  and  spurs,  gloves,  and  scarf, 
were  surrounded  by  a  gilt  laurel  wteath. 
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The  members  of  the  electoral  family  were 
sorrowfully  offering  their  last  prayers  at 
the  richly  -  decorated  bier  of  Margrave 
Charles  i*hilip  von  Schwedt. 

Five  days  after  the  separation  from  his 
wife  he  was  carried  off  by  a  violent  fever, 
which  the  breaking  out  of  the  wound  and 
the  terrible  shook  had  brought  on.  His 
love  was  his  death. 

Catharine  de  Brandebourg,as  the  Count- 
ess de  Salmour  henceforth  called  herself, 
was  set  at  liberty  immediately  after  her 
husband's  death.  She  had  no  fortune,  and 
had  only  the  protection  of  her  relatives  to 
trust  to  in  the  world.  The  elector  offer- 
ed her  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  if  she 
would  lay  aside  the  title  of  Brandenburg. 

When  the  coffin  had  been  let  down  into 
the  royal  vault,  the  elector  and  his  family 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  deserted 
church.  Frederick  stood  in  deep  thought 
by  the  grave  of  his  brother-in-law.  He 
waved  his  hand  over  it  in  farewell,  and 
(Quitted  the  church.  On  reaching  bis  cab- 
inet he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  hot  tears  poured 
from  his  eyes.  A  few  hours  later,  he 
was  deeply  immersed  in  business  again. 
One  letter  especially  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. He  held  it  close  to  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
convince  himself  that  he  had  read  correct- 
ly. It  was  a  letter  from  Countess  Sal- 
mour, and  she  subscribed  herself"  Cath- 
arine de  Brandebourg."  The  poor  youns 
widow  declined  the  hundrea  thousand 
cro^s  offered  her. 

"  Monseigneur,"  she  wrote,  "  the  honor 
of  being  able  to  bear  the  name  of  Brande- 
bourg is  of  more  value  to  me  than  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth.  You  are  too  affec- 
tionate, too  noble-hearted,  to  feel  offended 
at  my  imploring  you  to  keep  your  money, 
and  leave  me  the  name  of  my  husband, 
which  is  beyond  all  price." 

Frederick  let  the  paper  drop.  "  Noble- 
hearted  woman,"  he  at  length  said  to  him- 
self. "  She  was  worthy  of  him.  Yes,  it 
is  a  name  beyond  price ;  and  when  I  no 
longer  bear  it,  it  shall  ever  glisten  as  a 
gem  in  my  kingly  crown,  and  whoever 
bears  it  shall  be  dear  to  me.  Such  be  the 
reconciliation  between  us,  my  poor  belov- 
ed brother  I  I  too  suffered,  when  I  was 
compelled  to  sacrifice  your  happiness  and 

love  to  the  future  elevation  of  my  house  l"*^ 

......      .  ■ ■■  ■  4 ■> 

*  I  deeplj  regret  that  I  must  spoil  this  pretty 
picture,  bj  stating  that  the  Countess  de  Salmour 
married  again  twice,  making  four  husbands  in  all, 
and  lired  very  comfortablj  till  the  year  1719. 
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Vrom    the   Horth   Britlih   ReTlew. 


ENGLAND   AND   EUROPE. 


Since  those  February  days,  when  the 
news  ran  like  wild-fire  throughout  Eng- 
land, that  the  seventeen  years'  siege  of  the 
July  monarchy  had  at  length  ended  in  its 
fall,  the  interest  taken  by  our  countrymen 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  has  greatly 
increased.  Every  one  now  travels,  and 
every  intelligent  person  brings  back  some 
interest  in  the  history  and  condition  of 
the  peoples  among  which  he  has  been 
wanaering.  It  is  only  necessary  to  turn 
to  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  to  see 
how  important  a  personage  ^^Our  own 
Correspondent"  has  become.  Indeed 
there  have  been  many  periods  during  the 
last  few  years,  in  which  he  has  seemed  to 
occupy  the  position  of  an  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary, accredited  by  the  public  of 
this  country  to  those  who  were  moulding 
opinion,  or  more  directly  guiding  events 
in  other  lands. 

Before  1848  such  a  slight  summary  as 
we  propose  to  give  of  the  existing  state 
of  political  relations,  and  the  probabilities 
of  the  future  in  Europe,  would  have 
been  out  of  place,  because  we  could  not 
have  reckoned  upon  any  considerable 
number  of  readers  having  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  ootemporary  history  to 
K>llow  the  rapid  and  imperfect  review 
which  is  alone  possible  within  our  limits. 
Now  we  may  fairly  calculate  upon  suffi- 
cient knowledge  on  the  part  of  many,  to 
let  hints  do  the  work  of  statements,  and 
allusion  of  exposition. 

The  political  map  of  Europe  is,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  m  a  course  of  gradual 
reconstruction.  We  English  have  our- 
selves no  territorial  ambition  to  gratify, 
and  we  have  always  religiously  respected 
the  arrangements  of  1816.  For  these  ar- 
rangements, however,  we  have  no  special 
affection,  and  of  many  of  them  we  greatly 
disapprove.  If  our  statesmen  have  gained 
the  character  of  being  fanatically  devoted 
to  them,  it  has  only  been  because  compar- 
atively few  public  men  in  this  country 
have  given  very  serious  attention  to  Eu- 
ropean questions,  and  a  reference  to  the 


lex  Bcripta  of  international  arrangements 
has  been  the  easiest  way  of  arriving  at  a 
decision.  The  English  people  does  not  wish 
to  see  these  treaties  torn,  with  a  general 
scramble  for  territory  as  the  result,  but  it 
is  quite  willing  to  examine  upon  their, 
merits  all  proposals  which  may  be  brought 
forward  for  their  alteration  ;  although 
there  are  many,  even  desirable  alterations, 
which  it  would  be  sorry  to  see  attempted 
by  force  of  arms,  and  some  which  it  would 
be  bound  to  prevent  at  the  sword's  point. 

No  event  which  has  occurred  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  war  has  so  mate- 
rially modified  our  relations  with  France, 
as  the  establishment  of  the  volunteer  force. 
We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
present  emperor  had  ever  any  fixed  pur- 
pose of  attacking  this  country.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  it  has  ever  been  his 
anxious  desire  to  remain  on  friendly  terms 
with  us.  That  desire,  however,  has  been 
subordinated  to  his  determination  to  retain 
his  own  position,  and  to  transmit  it  to  his 
descendants.  He  would  never  have  gone  to 
war  with  us,  except  at  the  bidding  of  a 
powerful  party  in  France ;  but  wlnle  we 
were  in  the  state  of  imperfect  preparation 
from  which  we  were  roused  by  the  panic 
of  1859,  he  might  have  received  that  bid- 
ding at  any  moment.  Nothing  can  be  imag- 
ined more  alarmist  than  the  talk  of  many 
circles  in  Paris  four  years  ago.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  volunteer  force,  and 
the  generally  increased  naval  and  militarv 
activity,  the  danger  of  any  sudden  attack 
has  passed  away.  If  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves, there  will  be  no  risk  of  war  with 
France,  except  upon  some  really  grave 
cause  of  difference ;  and  no  one,  we  may 
be  well  assured,  is  better  pleased  by  this 
result  than  Napoleon  III. 

But  are  there  any  probable  causes  of 
national  dissension  which  may  really  re- 
quire to  be  settled  by  arms  ?  Far  fewer, 
we  think,  than  many  are  apt  to  believe.  If 
we  could  once  see  a  strong  Italy  and  a 
strong  Germany,  we  might  cease  to  trou- 
ble ourselves  about  the  aggrandizemeni 
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of  France.  To  imagine,  however,  that 
the  possession  of  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine 
18  not  an  object  most  passionately  desired 
by  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen, 
woold  be  to  deceive  ourselves  wofully ; 
and,  as  long  as  the  '*  contradiction  of  thir- 
ty-five wills,"  or,  as  we  now  ought  to  say, 
of  "  thirty-four,"  goes  on  at  Frankfort, 
we  can  never  tell  when  we  may  be  forced 
into  a  position  of  antagonism  to  our  am- 
bitious neighbor.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  old  hatred  of  England  is  unabated 
amongst  large  classes  in  France ;  but  are 
we  altogether  blameless  in  this  matter  ? 
Was  the  tone  of  "  society  "  in  London  dur- 
ing the  Italian  War  either  just  or  gener- 
ous ?  We  know,  from  one  who  was  in 
constant  intercourse  with  Louis  Napoleon 
through  that  campaign,  that  he  was  haunt- 
ed by  the  fear  that  he  should  wake  up 
some  morning  and  find  that  the  Derby 

fovemment  had  declared  against  him. 
Ivery  year  that  the  Commercial  Treaty 
lasts  will  knit  more  closely  together  the 
interests  of  the  two  countries ;  and  a  party 
will  ere  long  grow  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  strong  enough  to  push  fur- 
ther the  principles  upon  which  it  is  found- 
ed. We  must  not,  however,  reckon  too 
much,  in  the  case  of  a  peo]>le  so  impulsive 
as  the  French,  upon  the  ties  of  interest. 
We  mistake  very  much  if  we  suppose  that 
they  have  any  very  extraordinary  influence 
even  upon  ourselves.  More  is  to  be  hoped 
from  the  extended  acquaintance  with  each 
other's  language,  and  from  the  closer  per- 
sonal ties  which  are  constantly  being  form- 
ed between  natives  of  the  two  countries. 
In  the  meantime,  the  race  of  writers 
which  grew  up  under  the  influences  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  is  passing  away,  and  is 
being  succeeded  by  a  generation  which 
studies  and  understands  us.  The  policy 
of  France  toward  her  other  neighbors  is 
more  disquieting,  but  perhaps  not  unnatu- 
ral. The  emperor  was,  at  the  time  of 
Greneral  Ortega's  abortive  attempt,  bitter- 
ly accused  of  wishing  to  stir  up  strife  in 
Spun.  In  Italy  he  has  allowed  the  tempt- 
ation of  doing  a  great  historical  action 
to  overpower  those  traditions  of  France 
which  induce  her  to  wish  that  Italy  should 
be  weak.  Guided,  however,  partly  by 
these  traditions,  he  has  paused  in  his  own 
work,  and  has  even  restrained  his  natural 
and  laudable  hatred  toward  the  Court  of 
Rome  and  the  priestly  government. 

Brought  upm  a  school  which  took  little 
account  of  religion  as  a  motive  power  in 


human  society,  Louis  Napoleon  was  star- 
tled when  he  returned  to  France,  by  find- 
ing that  the  clergy  was  far  more  power- 
ful than  he  had  supposed,  and  had  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  his  own  election. 
To  this  hour,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  may  and 
may  not  venture  on.  No  one  who  does 
not  know  the  provinces  as  well  as  Paris, 
oug;ht  to  tax  him  lightlv  with  being  too 
timid.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he 
might  safely  do  more  than'he  does ;  but 
the  aspect  of  M.  Villemain  and  M.  Guizot 
fighting  for  the  Pope  is  not  encouraging. 
The  influence  of  the  empress,  whose  de- 
votion is  of  that  bad  Spanish  type,  which 
^^  transacts  rather  than  works  out  the  bus- 
iness of  salvation,"  by  attention  to  exter- 
nal observances,  is  as  prejudicial  as  possi- 
ble. 

In  humiliating  Austria,  he  has  not  only 
gratified  his  own  personal  and  dynastic 
antipathies,  but  has  remained  true  to  an 
ancient  policy  of  the  country  which  he 
governs.  And  who  can  grudge  him  the 
pleasure  of  humiliating  her  still  further, 
by  tossing  the  refusal  of  the  Mexican 
crown  to  a  descendant  of  Charles  V.  ? 
To  Belgium  he  has  ever  been  petulant  and 
menacing,  and  to  Switzerland  he  has  not 
shown  the  generosity  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  antecedents.  But 
in  both  these  oases  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation must  be  admitted  to  have  given 
him  some  excuse. 

The  opinions  which  are  prevalent  in 
England  with  respect  to  Belgium  were 
very  well  reflected  last  year  by  an  article 
in  the  Quarterli/  Review.  If  they  were 
strictly  correct  we  might  fold  our  hands 
and  dismiss  all  fear  of  future  trouble  aris- 
ing with  regard  to  that  country.  There 
are  not  wanting,  however,  persons  in  Bel- 
gium who  aver  that  we  are  too  apt  to  see 
the  aflfairs  of  King  Leopold  through  the 
spectacles  of  the  government  newspapers. 
Such /ron«feur«,  if  we  must  call  them  so, 
maintain  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  has 
but  slender  abilities,  and  is  in  the  hands, 
not  only  of  the  priests,  but  of  the  Protec- 
tionists ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp 
have  excited  profound  discontent,  and 
have  increased  the  jealousy  of  England, 
which  is  usual  among  the  nations  which 
she  creates  or  defends.  They  say,  further, 
that  not  only  are  Hiunault,  Namur,  and 
part  of  Liege  anxious  to  be  united  with 
France,  but  that  the  Flemish  population 
is  disgusted  by  the  neglect  of  its  language^ 
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and  begins  to  mnrmtir  at  the  Walloon 
revolotion,  casting  lon^ng  eyes  toward 
HoUand.  If  all  tms  be  true,  we  may  one 
day  have  a  mde  awakening.  The  frontier 
of  the  Xlhine  involyes  the  annexation  of 
Belgium,  and  if  Belgium  were  once  an- 
nexed, how  long  would  it  be  ere  we  should 
be  again  told  that  Holland  is  the  alluvium 
of  French  rivers?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  gigantic  works  at  Antwerp,  if  it  be 
not  that  there  should  be  a  fortified  district 
into  which  the  Belgian  court  and  army 
may  retire  until  England  comes  to  help 
them  ? 

It  is  not  probable  that  in  any  European 
contest,  Holland  would  be  found  in  a  dif- 
ferent camp  from  onrselves.  Till  recent- 
ly, the  heart-burnings  caused  by  the  part 
which  we  took  in  the  Bel^an  revolution, 
and  the  strong  Russian  mfluence  at  the 
Hague,  tended  to  keep  the  two  nations 
apart,  but  the  force  of  common  interest 
and  common  ideas  has  been  too  strong 
for  intrigue  and  prejudice.  '^  In  all  that 
relates  to  her  external  policy,"  said  on  one 
occasion  an  eminent  Dutch  politician  to 
the  writer,  *^  Holland  may  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  England.''  This  is  true,  because 
it  can  hardly  be  that  our  paths  are  likely 
to  divide ;  not  because  Holland  is  weak, 
for  the  countrymen  of  Van  Tromp  and  De 
Ruyter  are  by  no  means  likely  to  yield  to 
dictation.  The  ideas  of  the  two  peoples 
are  moving  in  the  same  direction.  Eng- 
lish literature  exerts  a  prodigious  influence 
throughout  the  whole  educated  class  in 
HoUand,  and  we  only  require  to  be  more 
&miliar  with  Dutch  thought,  to  be  in  our 
turn  considerably  influenced  by  it.  In 
elementary  education  the  Dutcn  are  far 
ahead  of  t^,  and  hardly  less  so  in  all  that 
relates  to  ecclesiastical  afGurs,  while  they 
can  look  back  as  upon  a  period  of  danger 
that  is  past,  upon  that  chance,  from  a  mid- 
dle a^e  and  feudal  to  a  modem  and  dem- 
ocratic organization,  which  with  us  is  still 
in  pro^ss,  and  may  not  inconceivably, 
before  it  is  accomplished,  give  rise  to  se- 
rious inconvenience.  Ere  long  the  last 
blot  upon  their  scutcheon,  the  perhaps 
profitable,  bat  bad  and  oppressive  '^  cul- 
ture system "  will  disappear  from  their 
eastern,  as  slavery  lately  disappeared  from 
their  western  colonies.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas  through- 
out the  world,  if  the  European  subjects 
of  the  House  of  Orange  could  be  quad- 
rupled. 

The  friendly  and  almost  protective  rela- 


tion in  which  we  have  lon^  stood  to  Por- 
tugal, gives  us  an  interest  m  her  prosper 
ity,  or  at  least  in  her  immunity  from  ex* 
temal  dangers.  Nothing  that  is  menacing 
to  her  appears  at  present  on  the  horizon ; 
her  difl^ciuties  for  the  moment  are  all  inter- 
nal. Few  countries  in  Europe  have  lagged 
so  far  behind  in  material  improvement.  The 
strife  of  factions  has  been  almost  as  prej- 
udicial to  her  as  despotism  has  been  to 
some  other  countries.  Now,  however, 
there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  a  better 
period  is  opening.  The  state  of  the  finan- 
ces excites  the  attention  and  uneasiness 
which  it  should  do.    Railways  are  being 

Eushed  forward.  A  great  change  has 
een  made  in  the  tariff,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  not  unnatural  disturbances 
which  broke  out  when  the  sudden  and 
unexplained  deaths  of  the  king  and  sev- 
eral of  the  royal  family  made  the  people 
fear  treason  near  the  throne,  there  has 
been  no  interruption  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity. The  marriage  of  the  reigning 
monarch  with  the  daughter  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, puts  the  seal  upon  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  and  no- 
thing but  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
the  increase  and  good  distribution  of  the 
wealth  which  the  great  resources  of  the 
soil  ought  to  supply,  is  wanted  to  make 
Portugal  a  useful  ally  to  Great  Britain. 

We  must  not,  however,  unless  indeed 
the  example  of  Colonel  Sibthorp  ma.j  give 
us  comfort,  .be  too  sanguine  in  antidpat- 
ing  the  future  of  a  country,  in  which 
a  prominent  member  of  the  legislature 
within  the  last  decade  observed :  ^'Roads ; 
what  dp  we  want  with  roads  ?  they  will 
only  facilitate  a  Spanish  invasion."  The 
late  king,  who  was  somewhat  too  much 
oppressed  by  the  sense  of  hb  responsibil- 
ities, was,  we  trust,  in  too  desponding  a 
mood  when  he  observed  to  an  English 
naval  officer:  '^ I  have  honest  men,  and  I 
have  able  men,  but  honesty  and  ability 
are  not  very  often  found  together  in  Por- 

tUMl." 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  whi<^ 
has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  made  so 
marked  a  progress  as  Spain.  Its  resour- 
ces are  so  enormous  that  it  only  requires 
peace  and  good  government  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  make  it  a  power  of  the 
first  class.  There  is  but  one  reason  which 
should  make  us  look  with  any  uneasiness 
upon  this  resurrection  of  an  old  antago- 
nist. Spain  can  only  acquire  real  power 
by  following  the  same  path  which  has  led 
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Its  to  power;  and  if  she  does  so,  we  shall 
have  a  new  market  for  our  manafaotnres, 
and  a  new  reservoir  from  which  to  draw 
a  great  namber  of  products  of  which  we 
stand  in  need ;  we  shall  have  a  new  out- 
let for  our  accumulated  capital,  and  we 
shall  have  a  ready  ally  agamst  any  too 
ambitious  desi^is  which  may  be  form- 
ed beyond  the  Bidassoa.  We  must  not 
flatter  ourselves,  however,  that  Spain 
will  be  otherwise,  than  hostile  to  us  as 
long  as  we  hold  Gibraltar.  The  posses- 
sion of  that  place  is  valued  by  the  Span- 
iards, not  so  much  for  any  real  advan- 
tage to  accrue  from  it,  as  because  it  is  the 
point  upon  the  acquisition  of  which  all 
thein  patriotic  hopes  have  concentrated 
themselves.  Even  if  their  empire  were 
as  great  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Philip 
II.,  the  presence  of  the  red-coats  upon  the 
Rock  would  be  like  Mordecai  sitting  at 
the  king's  gate,  to  the  jealous  Castilian ; 
and  therefore  we  think  that  those  writ- 
ers have  done  wisely  who  have  tried  to 
force  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
of  Gibraltar  upon  the  English  public.  It 
should  be  studied  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  with 
the  help  of  all  the  lights  which  military 
knowledge,  poKtical  expediency,  and  a 
far-seeing,  not  merely  penny-wise  econo- 
my, can  bring  to  it ;  for  sooner  or  later  it 
will  become  a  practical  question.  If  we 
deliberately  determine  that  the  fortress  is 
to  be  kept  at  all  hazards,  by  all  means  let 
us  fight  for  it ;  but  if  we  come  to  the  op- 
posite conclusion,  let  us  solve  the  difficul- 
ty, not  by  the  rude  arbitrament  of  war, 
but  by  some  arrangement  which  may  be 
profitable  not  only  to  England,  but  to 
Spain,  and  to  Europe.  Religious  tolera- 
tion, free  trade,  and  slave  emancipation, 
are  all  lessons  which  Spain,  if  wiser,  would 
learn  without  a  bribe,  but  which  it  is  bet- 
ter she  should  learn  with  a  bribe,  than 
not  learn  at  all.  Of  course,  it  may  turn 
out  that  the  material  and  moral  revival 
which'  we  witness  will  not  go  very  deep. 
The  influence  of  Sister  Patrooiuio  is  a  bad 

rptom,  and  the  base  compliances  of 
O'Donnell  cabinet  are  even  worse. 
More  than  one  local  insurrection  has 
broken  out  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
tranquillity,  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
these,  unlike  the  numerous  military  re- 
volts which  we  witnessed  down  to  1864, 
have  had  something  of  a  Socialist  charac- 
ter. More  information  about  Spain  than 
is  readily  accessible  to  any  one  not  living 
in  the  political  circles  of  Madrid  would  be 


necessary,  in  order  to  give  any  very  posi- 
tive opinion  about  her  future;  but,  ex- 
cepting always  the  question  of  Gibraltar, 
her  future,  whether  happy  or  the  reverse, 
can  hardly  have  any  but  an  indirect  influ- 
ence upon  ours.  To  those  who  are  not 
aware  how  much  Spain  has  advanced 
within  the  last  few  years,  we  should 
strongly  recommend  the  work  called  Dds 
Smtige  iSpanten^  by  M.  Garrido,  trans- 
lated by  the  editor  of  the  once  famous 
HaUischen  Jahrbucher^  M.  Arnold  Ruge. 
After  making  all  allowances  for  the  fact 
that  M.  Garrido  is  an  ultra-democrat,  and 
a  very  sanguine  politician,  there  is  much 
in  his  book  to  rejoice  over.  Readers  who 
have  little  time  at  their  disposal  will  find 
many  curious  statistics  bearing  upon  this 
subject  in  the  third  number  or  the  Some 
and  I^eign  Heview. 

Of  the  many  difficulties  which  still  lie 
on  the  path  of  Italy,  far  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  question  of  Rome  and  the 
question  of  Yenetia.  The  first  of  these 
might,  no  doubt,  be  settled  easily  enough 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  if  he  were 
not  deterred  by  two  considerations.  He 
fears,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  do  any 
thing  that  may  excite  a  more  violent  out^ 
break  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  French 
clergy ;  and  he  is  unwilling  to  incur  the 
obloquy  of  abandoning  an  outpost  which 
^ves  to  France  ^reat  influence  in  the  af- 
iairs  of  Italy.  His  tenacious  and-patient 
intellect  has  never  relinquished  the  idea 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  for 
which  he  nrst  bore  arms,  is  to  be  sought 
in  federation  rather  than  in  union ;  and 
he  bides  his  time,  fully  believing  that  his 
anticipations  will  yet  be  justified  by  ev^ats. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  this 
question  may,  after  all,  receive  a  peaceful 
solution.  We  wish  we  could  be  as  san- 
guine about  the  other.  But  although  the 
arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that 
Austria  has  a  moral  right  to  the  Quadri- 
lateral are  no  stronger  than  those  which 
can  be  advanced  for  the  possession  of  the 
Rhine  by  France,  or  of  a  large  intrenched 
camp  on  this  side  of  the  Vosges  by  Ger- 
many, we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
considerations  stated  for  English  hearers 
by  Mr.  Price,  in  his  lecture  at  the  United 
Service  Institution,  have  so  much  weight 
with  Austria,  that  she  is  extremely  unlike- 
ly to  retire  from  Yenetia  without  having 
suffered  a  defeat  such  as  will  paralyze 
the  forces  of  the  empire.  ^^  The  Quadri- 
lateral," says  Mr.  Price,  ^*  is  perhaps  the 
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most  magnificent  economy  in  Europe,  for 
it  makes  every  soldier  do  the  work  of 
three."  Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that 
the  monstrous  pretensions  of  Austria  have 
no  sympathizers  in  the  non- Austrian  parts 
of  Germany.  A  writer  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Home  and  JFbreign  Jieview 
aptly  quotes,  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, a  speech  of  the  Prussian  General 
Radowitz,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
having  desired  the  aggrandizement  of 
Austria.  Speaking  of  what  would  result 
from  the  loss  of  Verona,  he  said:  ^'  Our 
expensive  system  of  defense  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  would  be  useless ;  the  positions  in 
the  Black  Forest,  the  strong  fortress  of 
Ulm  and  the  Upper  Danube,  would  be 
turned.  The  conflict  would  begin  in  the 
plains  of  Carinthia  and  Bavaria,  instead 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  One  third  of  the 
German  empire  would  be  lost  without 
firing  a  shot,  simply  by  the  strategic  dis- 
position of  the  two  parties.  ...  If  Ger- 
many is  to  be  safe  at  a  point  which  has 
been  menaced  for  centuries,  the  territory 
of  Venice,  and  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Mincio,  must  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
strangers.'* 

As  long  as  the  four  fortresses  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  Italy  will  be 
obUged  to  turn  towards  militarv  objects 
those  revenues  which  she  might  far  better 
leave  to  *'  fructify"  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people-or  expend  in  promoUng  the  internal 
prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  the  com- 
pensation to  be  gained  from  the  spreading 
of  a  warlike  spirit  through  the  wnole  of  a 
generation  is  at  least  equivocal,  and  may 
produce  in  the  future  disastrous  effects.  If 
the  Quadrilateral  is  won  for  Italy  by  war, 
war  will  seek  also  to  win  the  Italian  Tyrol 
and  Istria,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Quadrilateral  is  used  by  Austria,  at  some 
future  time,  as  a  means  of  reconquering 
her  ascendency  in  Italy,  it  will  be  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  a  European  war,  into 
which  we  ourselves  are  pretty  certain  to 
be  drawn,  unless  a  most  unexpected  re- 
action takes  place  in  English  opinion. 

The  security  of  Switzerland  has  been 
more  than  once  menaced  since  the  year  of 
revolutions.  First  by  Prussia,  in  the  af- 
fair of  Neufchatel,  and  next  by  France,  in 
the  annexation  of  Savoy.  On  both  these 
occasions  she  has  shown  great  patriotic 
ardor,  and  an  almost  too  great  readiness 
to  resent  any  infraction  of  her  rights.  The 
indignation  excited  by  the  treaty  which 
transferred  Chablais    and    Faucigny    to 


France,  found  an  echo,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, in  our  own  parliament;  but  the 
strong  things  which  were  said  there  only 
feebly  reflected  the  fury  of  a  large  party  in 
Switzerland.  Others  took  a  less  excited 
view  of  the  question ;  and  the  pamphlet 
of  M.  Dubs,  called  Savoyer  Frage^  which 
had  an  enormous  circulation  in  German 
Switzerland,  summed  up  the  whole  qnes* 
tion  better  than  any  other  paper  on  the 
subject  that  we  have  s^en,  and  materially 
tended  to  dissipate  unnecessary  alarms. 
In  the  end  of  1860,  the  small  squabble 
about  the  Valley  of  Dappes  threatened 
Europe  with  another  sensation ;  but  this, 
too,  happily  passed  over. 

The  first  question  with  respect  to  Ger- 
many which  the  English  politician  has  to 
decide  is,,  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
valid  reason  to  prevent  his  being  willing 
to  see  that  transformation  of  the  existing 
confederation  of  States  into  a  federative 
State,  which  is  so  ardentlydesired  through- 
out the  Fatherland  ?  We  do  not  think 
that  there  is.  Germany,  strong  and  unit- 
ed, would  not,  perhaps,  be  so  peacefully 
inclined  as  some  are  apt  to  suppose.  ^  The 
Teuton  is  a  bad  master,  and  nis  national- 
ity has  shown  itself  very  yiuch  inclined  to 
be  aggressive  upon  every  frontier;  in 
Hungary  as  in  Schleswig,  on  the  Mincio 
as  on  the  Vistula.  A  united  Germany, 
however,  would  be  surrounded  by  united 
and  powerful  neighbors,  and  her  strength 
would  have  enough  to  do  in  repelling  ag- 
gression. There  is  great  force  in  the 
warnings  which  have  been  addressed  to 
ardent  centralizers  beyond  the  Rhine,  by 
M.  Montalembert  and  others ;  but  still  we 
must  give  the  Germans  credit  for  under- 
standing their  own  affairs,  and  admit  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  evils  of  their  present  di- 
visions are  greater  than  those  of  the  state 
of  things  which  they  aspire  to  bring  about. 
Their  interest  is  our  interest,  for  we  shall 
hardly  be  expected  to  combat  the  suspi- 
cions of  those  who  think  that  England  is 
averse  to  see  united  Germany  from  jeat 
ousy  of  a  possible  new  rival  on  the  seas. 

More  important  is  the  question,  to  which 
of  the  two  parties  into  which  German  con- 
stitutional reformers  are  divided,  we  ought 
to  incline.  Are  we  to  be  "  Klein-Deutsch," 
or  "  Gross-Deutsoh  ?"  Are  we  to  wish 
for  a  smaller  confederacy  with  Prussia  at 
the  head,  or  a  larger  confederacy  under 
the  lead  of  Austria  ?  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  choosing  the  former  alternative. 
When  the  Emperor  Francis  elected  to  be 
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Emperor  of  Austria,  and  abandoned  his 
prond  ancestral  position  asOerman  Kaiser, 
with  all  its  shadowy  and  mysterious  attri- 
batesy  as  well  as  its  acknowledged  powers 
and  duties,  he  took  a  step  on  a  road  upon 
which  there  is  no  returning.  Sooner  or 
later,  his  descendants  will  nave  to  wake 
up  to  a  consciousness  of  their  position, 
and  to  see  that  when  their  ancestor  turned 
his  back  on  the  Rhine,  he  turned  his  face 
toward  the  Danube.  In  the  valley  of  the 
great  river,  the  House  of  Austria  must 
make  its  future,  if  that  future  is  to  be  a 
prosperous  one.  Austria,  if  she  were  to 
step  out  of  the  German  Bund  to-morrow, 
resigning  Yenetia  for  an  equivalent  upon 
the  Lower  Danube,  might  still  play  apart 
in  history  greater  than  any  which  she  has 
played  before.  For  Prussia,  on  the  other 
band,  the  hegemony  of  Germany  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  if  she  is  not  to  sink  into 
the  position  of  a  second-rate  power.    The 

E resent  king,  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
ad  all  the  popularity  necessary  for  the 
task  that  lav  before  him.  The  alarm  of 
1850  brought  to  his  assistance  the  power- 
ful organization  of  the  National  Verein. 
Nothing  but  folly  the  most  insensate  has 
prevented  him  playing  the  part  which 
Austria  has  lately  essayed  at  Frankfort, 
with  this  difference,  that  he  would  have 
been  supported  by  the  ardent  sympathies, 
not  to  say  by  the  revolutionary  energies  of 
the  whole  of  Northern  Germany.  Be  has 
chosen  another  part.  He  has  rallied  round 
him  whatever  was  petty  in  Prussian  bu- 
reaucracy ;  whatever  was  rude,  brutal,  or 
interested  in  the  Prussian  military  caste ; 
whatever  was  stolid  or  selfish  in  the  Prus- 
sian squirearchy ;  for  of  nobility,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  Scot- 
land or  France,  in  England  or  in  Italy, 
there  is,  in  Prussia,  very  little  to  rally.  He 
has  done  all  this,  not  so  much  from  evil 
will  as  from  sheer  stupidity.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  unity  of  Germany  is  to  be  achieved  at 
all,  it  must  be  by  Prussia.  The  puppet  of 
the  infamous  Bismark  may  conceivably 
undo  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  House 
of  HohenzoUem  since  the  days  of  the 
great  Elector;  but  he  can  not  interfere 
materially  with  the  great  destinies  of  the 
Prussian  people. 

The  majority  of  Englishmen  settle  the 
SchleswigHolstein  question  quickly  and 
easily,  aiid  they  settle  it  in  favor  of  Den- 
mark. This  is  very  natural.  They  feel 
that  Denmark  is  weak  and  brave,  while 
Germany,  though  strong  and  inclined  to 


bully,  is  yet  halfafraid  to  strike.  They 
remember  also  that  they,  once  did  the 
Danes  an  involuntary  wrong,  and  would 
willingly  make  them  reparation.  Our 
national  habit  of  compromise,  and  love 
for  ^* practical"  solutions,  makes  in  the 
same  direction.  What  on  earth  have  the 
Germans  to  gain  by  acquiring  Schleswig ; 
or,  if  they  must  meddle  with  it,  why  can 
not  they  be  satisfied  with  the  proposal 
long  ago  made  by  Lord  Palmerston :  draw 
a  line  across  the  peninsula,  and  add  one 
half  to  Jutland,  letting  the  other  go  with 
Holstein  ?  So  say  many,  and  it  b  diffi- 
cult to  give  any  quite  satisfactory  reply. 
Leaving  on  one  side,  however,  the  large 
historical  question,  as  to  the  respective 
rights  of  Germany  and  Denmark,  and 
merely  indicating  by  the  use  of  the  com- 
pound word  Schleswig-Holstein,  that  we 
think  that  there  is  very  much  more  to  be 
said  for  the  German  view  of  the  mattef 
than  most  Englishmen  imagine,  we  come 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  dispute,  and 
with  regard  to  this  we  have  little  difficul- 
ty. We  are  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don of  1852  to  respect  the  integrity  of 
Denmark,  and  we  can  not  reco^ize  the 
right  of  the  German  Bund  to  order  a  Fed- 
eral execution  in  Holstein,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  a  claim  which, 'if  aamitted, 
would  give  to  the  Bund  an  indirect  con- 
trol through  the  estates  of  Holstein,  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  Danish  Parliament 
sitting  at  Copenhagei|.  Assuredly  the 
Danes  are  not  blameless ;  and  there  is 
much  in  their  conduct  toward  both  the 
duchies,  since  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, which  can  not  be  defended.  But 
the  demands  of  the  Bund  at  this  particu- 
lar conjuncture  are  extreme,  as  well  as 
singularly  ill-timed.  The  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question,  unfortunately,  is  not  one 
which  IS  likely  to  be  soon  decided.  Ground 
ed  in  history,  it  has  become  identified 
with  the  national  pride  and  aspirations  of 
the  German  people,  and  as  their  language 
extends  up  tne  t'eninsula,  it  is  likely  con- 
tinually to  become  more  formidable.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  at  present,  the 
maintenance  of  the  independence  of  Den- 
mark, except  in  so  far  as  her  federal  ob- 
ligations in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  ex- 
tend, has  been  determined  upon  by  all 
non-Teutonic  Europe,  and  the  attempt  to 
enforce  the  claims  lately  put  forward,  if 
seriously  made,  can  only  lead  to  war. 
Denmark  will  meet  that  war,  strong  in 
her  naval    superiority,  in  her  easUy  de- 
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feneible  position,  in  her  great  material 
prosperity,  and  in  the  rising  enthusiasm 
of  her  people,  inflamed  as  it  is  by  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  of  Scandinavia. 
For  many  months  the  government  has 
been  looking  to  the  probabUity  of  a  rup- 
ture. Fortifications  have  been  repaired, 
ships  have  been  built,  and  preparations 
have  been  made  for  opposing  to  an  invad- 
ing army  the  terrible  barrier  of  an  inun- 
dation. We  would  fain  hope  that  the 
powerful  alliances  of  Denmark  may  yet 
avert  by  diplomatic  means  the  calamities 
which  will  be  entailed  even  by  a  success- 
ful resistance,  and  allow  her  to  pursue 
unchecked  a  career  of  improvement,  which, 
commencing  with  the  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  1848,  has  gone  steadily  on, 
and  has  enabled  her  to  occupy  so  respect- 
able a  position  in  the  family  of  nations,  in 
spite  of  the  continued  peril  to  which  she 
has  been  exposed  by  the  hostility  of  pow- 
erful neighbors,  united  in  little  else  but  in 
hatred  to  her. 

Sweden  has,  ^thin  the  last  few  months, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europe,  first  by 
her  attitude  towards  Russia,  and  second- 
ly, by  her  diplomatic  support  of  Denmark. 
The  young  king,  more  impetuous  than 
discreet,  the  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the 
frozen  zone,  seems  to  long  for  some  op- 
portunity of  showing  that  the  descendants 
of  Bemadotte  have  not  forgotten  the 
career  of  their  ancestor.  In  spite  of 
Prince  Dolgouroukow,  who  enlarges  on 
the  "  Question  Finnoise,"  we  are  not  per- 
suaded that  the  anxiety  of  the  Finlanaers 
for  restoration  to  Sweden  is  so  great,  as 
to  make  us  wish  to  see  the  modem 
Charles  XII.  go  to  war  in  this  quarrel, 
unless  a  combined  movement  against  Rus- 
sia be  ever  resolved  upon  by  the  other 
powera.  A  war  with  Germany  in  sup- 
port of  the  cry  "  Denmark  to  the  Eider  " 
would  be  a  far  safer  outlet  for  his  energy. 
Sweden,  however,  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
at  home ;  her  cumbrous  constitution,  her 
unsatisfactory  relations  with  the  all  but 
independent  Norway,  and  the  furious  in- 
tolerance of  her  church,  are  stumbling- 
blocks  upon  her  path,  which  she  will  do 
well  to  remove  before  she  again  seeks  for 
warlike  renowns  A  contest,  however, 
brought  on  for  the  assistance  of  Denmark, 
migh^  be  regarded  by  her  as  a  defensive 
one,  more  especially  if  the  projects  which 
have  found  favor  with  the  courts  both  of 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen,  are  ever  I 
translated  into  acts.  ' 


The  Polish  question  is  perhaps  the 
most  .difficult  and  painful  which  has  arisen 
in  our  times.  Russia  has  indeed  done 
much  during  the  last  few  weeks  to  take 
away  one  element  of  difficulty ;  she  has  so 
conducted  the  war  as  to  make  armed  in- 
tervention perfectly  justifiable  in  fcro 
conscienticB.  Whether  armed  interven- 
tion would  not  be  a  political  impossibility 
is  a  very  different  matter.  We  derive 
some  comfort  from  the  pamphlet  on  the 
Polish  insurrection,  which  has  been  re- 
published from  the  columns  of  the  Spec- 
tator, Its  author  tells  us,  that  the  com- 
mon belief  that  the  Poles  will  adcept  no 
terms  short  of  the  limits  of  1772,  is,  in 
his  opinion,  a  mistaken  one.  Fresh  from 
the  seat  of  war,  and  from  conference  with 
many  of  the  patriots,  his  judgment  is  wor- 
thy of  all  attention.  If  there  is  the  chance 
of  compromise,  there  is  hope.  Indeed, 
nothing  but  the  quintessential  folly  and 
baseness  of  the  Kmg  of  Prussia  prevents 
that  hope  being  a  confident  one.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  a  war  for  all  the  vast 
countries  which  once  were  Polish,  noth- 
ing can  be  attempted,  for  it  is  vain  to  ex- 
pect, it  would  be  perhaps  unjust  to  desire, 
that  Russia  should  withdraw  further  from 
the  west  than  the  line  of  the  Niemen  and 
the  Bng. 

What  would  be  the  real  character  and 
tendencies  of  a  reconstituted  Poland  is  a 
curious  subject  of  speculation.  Are  we 
to  believe,  with  a  writer  in  the  JRevue 
Germaniqtie,  who  has  ably  sketched  the 
persecutions  of  the  Unitarian  Protestants 
in  unpartitioned  Poland,  that  the  fierce 
sectarian  animosities  of  old  days  have  en- 
tirely passed  away;  or  are  we  to  fear 
that  that  intense  religious  spirit  which 
gives  so  much  romance  to  the  Polish 
movement,  whether  reflected  in  the  iVo- 
tion  en  Deuil  of  the  great  French  orator, 
or  in  the  soberer  pages  of  the  Becent 
Traveller^  would  crystallize  in  quieter 
times  into  stem  and  oppressive  bigotry  ? 
Would  Poland  be  a  real  barrier  against 
Russia,  an  outpost  of  western  civilization, 
oronly  a  weak  and  turbulent  tool  of  France 
— a  new  point  cTappui  of  the  religious 
re&ction  ?  Certain  it  is  that  under  no 
circumstances  can  Poland  be  now  so  dan- 
gerous to  Europe  as  she  would  have  been 
if  the  schemes  of  the  Marquis  Wielopols- 
ki  had  succeeded ;  if  all  the  progressive 
elements  of  Polish  life  had  been  swept 
away,  and  he  had  been  epabled  to  glut  his 
hatred  of  Germany  and  of  the  West,  by 
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fusing  together  all  that  was  essentially 
barbarous  in  Muscovy  and  Sarmatia,  and 
hurling  it  against  Europe.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  eyen  what  we  should  wish  for. 
Every  day  must  be  exhausting  the  mili- 
tary power  of  Russia,  and  that  is  good ; 
but  every  day  is  increasing  the  fanaticism 
of  her  masses,  and  giving  to  the  struggle 
the  character  of  a  national  and  a  holy 
war ;  while  it  seems  probable  that  the 
present  contest  will  hardly  end  withofit 
the  loss  to  Poland  of  half  her  "  ablest  and 
best  gentlemen." 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  war  has 
prevented  the  attention  of  the  English 
people  bein^  arrested  by  it  as  much  as 
could  be  wished.  There  have  been  no 
great  battles.  Nay,  there  has  not  even 
been  one  engagement  as  important  as  that 
which  took  place  in  Hungary  after  the 
war  of  1849  had  virtually  ceased,  when 
the  gallant  Kmety  struck  one  last  blow 
at  Lugos  for  his  fallen  land's  good  right. 
A  different  system  of  tactics  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgent  leaders  might  have,  or  in- 
deed may  yet  permit  us  to  consider  them 
as  belligerents,  and  materially  to  aid  them 
during  the  winter  months  by  recognizing 
them  as  such.  Every  day,  however,  that 
passes  seems  to  diminish  our  hopes. 

Our  relations  with  Russia,  even  in  the 
immediate  future,  are  sufficiently  doubtful 
to  make  us  speculate  with  caution  upon 
the  chances  of  coming  years ;  but  there 
is  one  thing  which  seems  pretty  certain : 
Russia  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  as  a 
powerful  and  semi-barbarous  empire,  con- 
temptible in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  but 
transcendentally  accomplished  in  ^1  those 
which  "  urge  Bellona's  iron  car." 

The  disasters  of  the  Crimean  war  broke 
the  system  of  Nicholas  far  more  complete* 
ly  than  would  have  been  done  by  a  whole 
series  of  battles  as  bloody  as  Friedland  or 
Borodino.  In  the  gigantic  body  politic, 
corrupt  from  base  to  summit,  there  are  no 
forces  which  can  be  restorative  of  despot- 
ism, and  the  only  hope  lies  in  a  frank 
abandonment  of  the  course  of  policy 
which  was  entered  on  in  1825,  and  in  a 
thorough  transformation.  What  the  Cri- 
mean war  began,  the  Polish  war  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  complete.  Poland,  as  has  been 
tnily  said,  "is  a  vast  bridge  stretching 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Black  Sea,  for  the 
solemn  entrance  of  revolutionary  opinions 
into  Russia." 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  abject  ter- 
ror with  which  so  many  Germans  were  in 


the  habit  of  looking  upon  Russia,  even  so 
lately  as  the  spring  of  1864,  with  the  tone 
which  now  prevails.  Many  a  man  would 
then  have  accepted,  as  a  true  description 
of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  these  bitter 
words:  "L'Allemagne  n'existe  que  de 
nom,  ce  sont  de  provinces  BcUtiqttes^  aux 
quelles  on  a  laiss^,  quelques  droits  illu- 
soires,  par  exemple  celui  d'etre  non  seule- 
ment  sujets  de  Nicholas,  mais  en  m^me- 
temps  sujets  de  lenrs  petits  princes."  No- 
thing but  the  most  inconceivable  folly  on 
the  part  of  the  princes  or  peoples  can  now 
cause  any  danger  to  Germany  from  her 
huge  neighbor.  Of  course,  if  we  are  to 
be  presented  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
next  fifty  years,  from  time  to  time,  with 
such  phenomena  as  the  present  King  of 
Prussia,  or  the  present  Elector  of  Hesse, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  baits  may  not 
be  held  out  to  Slavonic  ambition ;  but  that 
18,  we  trust,  improbable. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  there  is  another  possible  ftiture  for 
Russia.  What  if  she  develops  into  a  vast 
State  organized  upon  a  socialist  basis? 
There  is  a  school  which  sees  in  the  Rus- 
sian village  not  only  one  of  the  earliest 
forms,  but  one  of  the  last  lessons  of  civil* 
ization.  If  the  pedantic  military  system 
which  now  prevails,  and  which  is  in  no 
way  Slavonic,  but  purely  German,  breaks 
down,  what  then  ?  Is  it  to  be  anarchy  or 
a  new  foi-m  of  human  society  ?  And  if 
the  result  is  a  new  form  of  human  society, 
will  it  have  no  sympathies  for  the  so* 
cialist  aspirations  of  Western  Europe? 
These  are  questions  which  such  works  as 
M.  Herzen's  Du  Develqppemeni  des  Ideea 
Rivolutionnaires  en  Ruasie  make  us  ask, 
but  which  few  perhaps  will  venture  to  an- 
swer. Yet,  like  all  the  problems  connect- 
ed  with  that  "  enfer  frappe  ^  la  glace," 
which  extends  over  one  sixtb  of  the  glob<B, 
they  are  full  of  grave  import  for  our  chil* 
dren's  children. 

To  prevent  Russia  reaching  Constanti- 
nople has  long  been,  as  we  trust  it  will 
long  continue  to  be,  a  favorite  object  with 
English  statesmen.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  their  efforts  have  not  of 
late  taken  an  unfortunate  direction ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  impression  in  most 
continental  countries  is,  that  England  is 
ready  to  protect  the  Turk,  not  only  against 
Russia,  but  against  his  own  Christian  sub- 
jects. Lord  Palmerston  evidently  thinks 
that  there  are  only  two  alternatives  in  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  the  rule  of  Turkey  or 
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the  rule  of  Russia.  Of  these,  the  first, 
however  bad,  is  not  dangerous  to  Europe, 
while  the  second  t^.  He  despises  the  anti- 
Mussulman  cry,  which  is  rarely  heard  in 
this  country,  but  which  is  the  key  note 
of  Russian  policy,  and  is  famliar  enough 
to  those  who  have  mixed  with  the  reac- 
tionary circles  of  Germany.  We  can  per- 
fectly comprehend  his  view,  and  all  that 
we  have  to  object  to  it  is,  that  it  is  becoming 
impossible  to  act  upon  it.  The  Christian 
races  are  gradually  growing  too  strong, 
while  Europe  is  beginning  to  realize  more 
and  more  what  Turkish  rule  means.  No 
one  in  this  country  asks  for  any  sudden 
change  of  policy,  much  less  for  any  demon- 
stration of  hostility  against  the  Turk.  All 
that  is  wished  is  that  our  moral  support 
should  not  be  given  to  his  domination. 
Mr.  Layard  last  session  made  a  very  long 
and  interesting  speech  on  the  subject,  but 
how  did  he  meet,  and  in  what  way  did  he 
detract  from  the  force  of  Mr.  Gregory's 
awkward  revelations  about  the  pro-Turk- 
ish pressure  put  by  Sir  Henry  Bui  wer  up- 
on our  consuls  in  the  East  ?  Do  these  of- 
ficials receive  a  hint  to  look  at  Turkey, 
whenever  they  possibly  can,  through 
glasses  which  give  to  all  objects  a  pleasant 
rose-tint  ? 

We  do  not  say  that  much  might  not  be 
effected  if  a  long  succession  of  really  able 
and  honest  men  were  to  rule  in  Constanti- 
nople; but  who  will  seriously  maintain 
that  there  is  any  chance  of  this  ?  How 
many  statesmen  equal  to  Fuad  Pacha  does 
Turkey  possess?  And  is  it  such  men  as 
Fuad  who  regenerate  a  nation  ? 

The  task  which  has  just  been  intrusted 
to  the  young  king  of  the  Hellenes  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  It  is  not  only  that  the  whole 
edifice  of  good  government  has  to  be  built 
up,  but  the  materials  with  which  it  is  to 
be  built  are  extremely  bad.  '^Not  to 
mention  other  defects,"  says  that  admira- 
ble historian,  Mr.  Finlay,  quoting  Poly  bins 
but  obviously  expressing  his  own  mature 
judgment,  "no  fereek  who  is  intrusted 
with  public  money  can  refrain  from  pecu- 
lation, even  if  ten  commissioners  be  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  the  expenditure, 
and  although  ten  bonds  be  signed,  with 
twice  as  many  witnesses,  as  a  security  for 
his  honesty."  M.  About's  opinion  is  hard- 
ly more  cheering.  It  is  said  that  Count 
Sponneck,  who  is,  we  presume,  to  be  the 
virtual  king  of  Greece  for  the  next  few 
years,  has  much  the  appearance  and  bear- 


ing of  Cavour ;  let  us  trust  that  he  may 
have  something  of  his  power  of  political 
construction,  for,  after  all,  there  is  one  great 
difference  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks — the  state  of  both  is  deplorable : 
but  the  Turks  are  sinking  into  death ;  the 
Greeks  are  rising  slowly  into  a  new  life. 
The  one  is  a  conquering  horde, which  never 
had  any  virtues  except  those  of  warlike 
barbarians ;  the  other  is  a  race  in  whose 
veins,  in  spite  of  much  foreign  admixture, 
neveilheless  flows  some  of  the  blood  which 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  those  whose  intellect 
is 

"  Still  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Is  still  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing.** 

Full  of  faults  as  is  the  Greek  people,  we 
trust  we  may  yet  see  them  succeed  in  put- 
ting down  bngandage  within  their  bor- 
ders, that  chief  carse  of  their  country ;  in 
making  the  roads  which  are  hardly  began 
now  whenHhey  ought  lonff  since  to  have 
been  finished ;  and  in  taking  their  place 
among  the  solvent  communities  of  Europe. 
If  perfect  honesty  in  high  places  is  substi- 
tuted at  Athens  ibr  the  perfect  dishonesty 
which  has  been  hitherto  in  fashion  there, 
much  may  be  done  to  promote  that  useful 
virtue  among  the  officials ;  and,  when  all 
these  good  things  are  accomplished,  the 
sooner  that  Greece  annexes  Tnessaly  and 
Epirus,  the  better  will  England  be  pleased. 

Egypt  has  of  late  years  become  so  close- 
ly connected  with  the  political  system  of 
Europe,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  pass 
it  by  without  some  notice.  There  arc  not 
wanting  persons  who  would  fain  see  us 
once  fof  all  settle  the  question  of  our  com- 
munications with  India  by  landing  troops 
at  Cosseir  and  Suez,  and  by  marching  up- 
on Cairo.  Many  now  living  will  remem> 
ber  to  have  heard  such  sentiments  from 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
Indian  warriors,  whose  mind  was  contin- 
ually disturbed  by  the  fear  of  a  French  oo* 
cupation  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  vision  of  an 
army  of  Fellahs,  superior  not  only  in  dis- 
cipline but  in  most  other  military  virtues 
to  the  Sepoys.  Who  can  forget  the  splen- 
did prophecy  in  "Eothen"  of  the  day 
'^  when  the  Englishman,  leaning  far  over 
to  hold  his  loved  India,  will  plant  a  firm 
foot  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  sH  in 
the  seats  of  the  Faithful  ?"  We  trust, 
however,  that  our  rulers,  who  in  less  en- 
lightened days  than  these  were  not  tempt- 
ed by  the  dazzling  prize  of  Sicily,  which 
was  so  nearly  in  their  grasp,  will  not  be 
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led  astray  by  this  apparently  more  desira-  ] 
ble,  but  still  more  invidious  acquisition.  It 
will  be,  however,  as  necessary  for  us  to  en- 
force in  this  matter  self-denial  upon  others 
as  to  practice  it  ourselves.  It  is  difficult  to 
look  forward  to  any  state  of  things,  under 
which,  if  we  continue  to  hold  India,  the 
freedom  of  transit  through  Egypt  will  not 
be  of  vital  importance  to  tnis  country, 
even  although  the  railways  of  the  future 
may  restore  much  of  the  commerce  of  the 
East  to  the  countries  of  Western  Asia, 
and  any  attempt  on  the  pait  of  France  to 
infringe  that  neutrality  would  probably  be 
the  signal  for  a  desperate  war.  We  do 
not,  however,  anticipate  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  The  same  maxims  of  prudence  and 
far-sightedness  which  are  beginning  so 
much  to  influence  our  policy,  are  slowly 
winning  their  way  in  France,  and  we  think 
that  it  is  not  Quixotic  to  look  forward  to 
a  time  when  she  may  be  willing  to  coop- 
erate with  us,  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
prosperity  of  Egypt,  and  wnen  we  maybe 
willing  to  avail  ourselves  of  her  coopera- 
tion undeterred  by  that  distrust  which  we 
now  feel,  and  which,  although  it  is  often 
just,  is,  we  fear,  not  less  often  unreason- 
able. Turkish  rule  is  in  Egypt  what  it  is 
every  where  else ;  and  to  get  rid  of  it,  or 
to  compel  it  so  completely  to  change  its 
character  as  to  make  it  virtually  cease 
to  be  Turkish,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
No  one  can  read  the  extracts  from  Mr. 
Senior's  Journal,  which  are  now  being 
published  in  a  monthly  cotemporary,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  even  more  remarkable 
original,  which  can  not  yet  be  given  to  the 
world,  MSthoat  praying  that  the  system 
which  barbarizes  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
may  speedily  come  to  an  end.  Egypt 
should  be  placed  under  some  European 
ruler,  who  should  carry  out  his  reforms 
in  the  way  which  he  thought  best,  but 
aft^r  a  distinct  understanding  with  the 
great  powers,  as  to  the  objects  which  it 
was  desirable  to  attain.  It  should  be  treat- 
ed as  one  of  the  highways  of  commerce, 
and  its  neutrality  should  be  guaranteed  by 
solemn  treaty.  In  the  meantime,  the  more 
that  can  be  done  to  prepare  the  way  for 
this  the  better.  The  transit  has  done 
much.  The  annual  influx  of  travelers  is 
doing  much,  and  the  Suez  Canal  will,  if 
the  obstacles  which  impede  its  construc- 
tion can  be  successfully  and  permanently 
overcome,  do  much  also.  It  is  true  that 
all  these  have  their  dark  side.  Yet  the 
brutality    of   ignorant    young    officers, 


the  occasional  exactions  or  violence  of 
privileged  travelers,  and  the  forced  labor 
which  the  impudent  speculators  of  the 
Canal  Company  vainly  seek  to  conceal  or 
gloss  over,  are  not,  after  all,  very  enormous 
items  to  be  set  against  the  vast  benefits 
which  will  accrue  to  the  subjects  of  Ismail 
Pasha,  if  the  interests  of  Europe  once  be- 
come so  closely  connected  with  theirs  as  to 
oblige  the  great  nations  of  the  West  to  in- 
sist, ere  very  long,  that  Egypt  must  be 
governed  on  European  principles. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  pages  point- 
ed out  several  European  arrangements 
which  seem  to  require  alteration.  Let  us 
now  inquire  how  far  England  should  in- 
terfere in  any  of  these  continental  quarrels 
where  she  is  not  obliged  to  do  so  by  dis- 
tinct treaty  engagements.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  it  is  so  desirable,  not 
for  Englishmen  only,  but  for  the  general 
advancement  of  the  human  race,  that  this 
country  should  remain  at  peace,  that  the 
considerations  whether  of  interest  or  duty 
urged  in  favor  of  any  interference,  not 
obligatory,  ought  to  be  of  a  most  cogent 
description.  We  say  advisedly,  of  inter- 
est or  duty,  for  we  are  not  of  those  who 
think  this  island  has  a  right  to  take  up  the 
attitude  of  "  a  modern  Corcyra." 

The  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  has  no  real 
claim  to  be  called  a  doctrine  at  all.  There 
are  periods  in  history  in  which  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent rule  of  conduct ;  and  tliat  in  which 
we  live  is  one  of  them.  TUs  generation 
has  witnessed  an  outbreak  of  political  pas* 
sions  as  strong  as  the  outbreak  of  religious 
passions  which  followed  the  Reformation. 
We  have  learnt  to  know  well,  what  has 
been  so  aptl^  called  '^  that  friendship  of 
political  opinion,  which  sticketh  closer 
than  the  brotherhood  of  citizenship ;"  and 
they  must  have  attended  but  little  to  the 
teachings  of  their  time,  who  do  not  see 
that  we  have  more  than  once  been  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  war  of  opinion.  No  one 
who  knows  the  strength  of  the  reactionary 
forces  in  almost  all  countries,  and  the  im- 
perfect organization  which  is  to  be  set 
against  the  number  and  power  of  their 
opponents,  should  be  anxious,  if  he  be  a 
friend  to  liberty,  to  precipitate  a  trial  of 
strength ;  and  so,  on  the  whole,  the  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  non-intervention  has  been 
useftil  to  progress.  To  subscribe,  how- 
ever, to  the  opinion  of  those  who  preach 
it  as  a  gospel,  might  be  to  cripple  the  ac- 
tion of  this  country  at  some  moment  when 
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it  would  exercise  a  decisive  inflaence  for 
good.  Accordingly,  we  by  no  means  put 
out  of  the  question  an  armed  voluntary  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, if  such  interference  is  nearly  certain 
to  settle  one  of  tbe  great  questions,  to  the 
p^eneral  benefit  of  the  political  state-system 
in  which  our  lot  is  cast. 

Such  occasions,  however,  must  always 
be  very  rare,  and  all  statesmen  of  liberal 
and  progressive  inclinations  ought  pro- 
foundly to  distrust  their  own  impulses  to 
draw  the  sword.  Reformers  and  Revolu- 
tionists are  too  apt  to  be  bom  like  Lam- 
menais,  "  with  repeaters  in  their  heads, 
which  are  always  striking  the  hour,"  and 
their  teachings  and  exhortations  must  be 
scanned  with  a  searching  and  somewhat 
skeptical  glance  by  those  upon  whom  falls 
the  terrible  responsibility  of  bidding  a  na- 
tion pass  from  thought  to  action. 

Our  chief  dependence  must  be  upon 
moral  force  reposing  upon  an  adequate 
reserve  of  physical  strength,  to  make  it 
possible  for  tis  to  resort  without  fear  to 
the  "  last  argument  of  kings."  It  is  the 
fashion  to  sneer  at  our  "moral  force," 
but  we  can  hardly  see  how  any  one  can 
do  so  who  knows  the  dessous  des  cartes  of 
the  Italian  movement,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  has  recently  passed  in  Greece,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  Our  moral 
force  is  even  now  verv  great,  but  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  almost  mdefinite  extension. 
Every  English  savant  who  pushes  on  hu- 
man knowledge;  every  English  scholar 
who  takes  away  our  reproach  of  being  in 
classical  learning  mere  pupils  of  Germany ; 
every  English  tneologian  who  states  fear- 
lessly the  conclusions  of  Biblical  criticism ; 
every  English  artist  who  shows  that  if  we 
only  apply  ourselves  earnestly  to  painting, 
or  architecture,  or  sculpture,  we  can  hold 
our  own  against  others  ;  every  English 
manufacturer  who  produces  goods  which 
no  foreigner  can  equal ;  every  English 
merchant  who  opens  new  routes  for  trade  ; 
every  English  politician  who  throws  over 
prejudice  and  looks  at  things  as  they  are, 
ready  to  learn  from  the  Continent  as  well 
as  to  teach  it ;  every  English  author  who 
enriches  our  literature  ;  every  English 
traveler  who  carries  into  foreign  society  a 
higher  culture,  or  a  loftier  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  than  he  finds;  everv 
Englishman,  in  snort,  who  makes  himself 
respected  by  men  of  other  nations — in- 
creases our  moral  force. 

Our  physical  strength,  whether  consid- 


ered absolutely  or  relatively  to  that  of 
other  European  powers,  has,  we  trust, 
by  no  means  reached  its  maximum.  All 
internal  reforms,  all  increase  of  real  en- 
lightenment, all  equitable  settlements  of 
outstanding  political  or  social  grievances, 
will  tend  to  make  it  greater.  The  con- 
ciliation of  Ireland  would  alone  be  worth 
fifty  thousand  additional  troops  in  a  really 
serious  struggle. 

The  attention  which  has  been  given 
since  the  Crimean  War  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  our  soldiers  has  already  added 
several  regiments  to  the  army ;  and  some 
obvious  reforms  which  are  now  talked  of 
will  add  several  more.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  advantages  we  may  not  gain 
from  bringing  the  knowledge  of  nature 
which  is  now  possessed  by  our  savans  to 
bear  on  several  departments  of  the  nation's 
business.  We  doubt  if  there  is  one  man 
in  the  present  cabinet  who  has  even  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  any  one  of 
the  natural  sciences,  excepting,  of  course, 
mathematics. 

If  the  great  reforms  in  Church  and  State 
which  are  desired  by  our  really  conse- 
quent Liberals  are  carried  out  in  this  gen* 
eration,  we  may — without  indulging  in 
any  dreams,  or  imagining  that  ^Hiere  is 
the  way  to  virtue  and  to  wisdom  "  will  be 
found  written  over  "  the  evening  gate  of 
this  century,"  any  more  than,  in  spite  of 
Jean  Paul,  they  turned  out  to  be  written 
over  that  of  the  last — confidently  trust 
that  England  will  maintain  her  proud  Eu- 
ropean position  for  many  a  long  day  to 
come. 

Unless,  indeed,  the  consert%tive  and 
reactionary  forces  in  this  country  are  far 
stronger  than .  we  believe  them  to  be, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  the 
distance  between  us  and  other  European 
nations  will  for  some  time  continue  to  in- 
crease. Holland,  the  only  considerable 
European  State  which  can  claim  to  rest 
her  prosperity  on  the  same  ground  as  our- 
selves, the  enlightenment  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  is  prevented  by  its  size,  by 
its  language,  and  by  the  terrible  physical 
difiicnlties  with  which  it  has  to  contend, 
from  entering  the  lists  as  our  rival.  Prus- 
sia, at  the  head  of  a  united  Germany, 
might  run  a  great  career,  but  before  her 
hegemony  is  assured,  she  has  many  a 
struggle  to  go  through,  and  even  if  she* 
could  step  to  -  morrow  into  her  proper 
place,  there  is  a  bureaucracy  to  remoaeU 
an  army  to  reorganize,  and  fifty  years  of 
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leeway  to  make  up  in  refinement  and  civ- 
ilization. No  Catholic  power  has  any 
chance  whatever,  until  she  frankly  ac- 
cepts the  advice  conveyed  in  the  words  of 
the  dying  Cavour  to  Padre  Giacomo  : 
"  Frate,  Frate,  libera  Chiesa,  in  libero 
Stato  I"  Nor  would  she,  even  after  the 
attainment  of  that  desirable  state  of 
things,  be  at  all  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  a  nation  whose  Protestantism  was 
free  from  the  superstitious  alloys  which 
now  too  often  mar  its  luster. 

We  are  speaking  of  course  only  of  the 
next  few  generations.  A  time  may  come 
when  our  great  mineral  resources  will 
have  been  worked  out,  when  every  avail- 


able acre  of  land  will  be  cultivated,  when 
our  wise  maxims  of  government,  or  others 
even  wiser,  will  have  become  the  guiding 
rules  of  all  civilized  nations,  when  many 
superstitions  which  are  now  respectable 
and  powerful  in  foreign  countries  will 
have  gone  the  way  of  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft, when  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
teach  our  neighbors  either  in  physical  or 
political  science.  At  that  far-ofi'  period, 
the  scepter  may  pass  to  other  hands ;  but 
if  we  only  press  lorward  now,  every  year 
gained  upon  our  rivals  before  the  end  of 
the  century  will  be  ten  years  more  of  pre- 
eminence to  Great  Britain  in  the  years  to 
come. 


THE  INFLATED  GIANT  BALLOON. 


The  latest  novelty  (at  the  Sydenham 
Cn^stal  Palace)  is  the  Geant  balloon,  with 
which  M.  Naaar  and  eight  companions, 
at  the  end  of  last  month,  performed  their 
perilous  voyage  from  Pans  to  Nienburg, 
and  which  all  but  carried  all  the  passen- 
gers to  death's  door.  This  leviathan  of 
the  ether  now  floats,  fully  inflated  with 
atmospheric  air,  in  the  center  transept, 
nearly  filling  the  southern  end  ;  and  over 
and  above  tne  interest  it  excites  from  the 
dangers  through  which  it  has  passed,  its 
enormous  yet  graceful  proportions  will 
attract  general  admiration.  The  novel 
car — which  is,  in  fact,  a  small  cottage  in 
wicker-work,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
would  have  counted  almost  a  palace — is 
suspended  from  it,  and  round  it  are  ranged 
the  anchors,  buflers,  hoops,  axes,  and  all 
the  various  rigring  with  which  aeronauts 
provide  themselves  for  the  navigation  of 
the  heavens.  The  Geant  is  by  far  the 
largest  balloon  ever  yet  made.  Its  entire 
height,  including  the  "compensator" — a 
small  balloon  under  the  large  one,  contain- 
ing a  reserve  of  condensed  gas — and  the 
car,  is  close  upon  two  hundred  feet,  and 
when  fully  inflated  it  will  contain  215,363 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  By  way  of  compari- 
son, it  may  be  remembered  that  the  great 
Nassau  balloon,  in  which  Mr.  Green  made 
his  famous  voyage  from  Vauxhall  to  Weil- 
burg,  in  Nassau,  in  1836,  only  held  eighty- 


eight  thousand  cubic  feet.  For  greater  se- 
curity it  has  two  skins,  both  of  white  silk — 
the  outer  colored  a  yellowish  white — of 
the  finest  quality,  and  of  which  more  than 
twenty  thousand  yards  were  consumed  in 
the  manufacture.  All  the  gores  are  en- 
tirely hand  sewn,  and  the  work  occupied 
three  hundred  men  and  women  for  more 
than  a  month.  M.  Nadar  tells  us  that  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  would  only  over- 
top it  by  about  forty  five  feet ;  but  per- 
haps we  shall  give  the  best  idea  of  its 
magnitude  to  English  readers  by  saying 
that  it  could  not  be  got  into  one  of  Cap- 
tain Fowke's  great  domes.  It  seems  here 
almost  to  kno^  its  head  against  the  high 
roof  of  the  center  transept,  and,  looking 
at  its  vast  bulk,  one  can  imagine  the  min- 
gled terror  and  wonder  which  seized  the 
Hanoverian  peasants  when  they  saw  the 
giant  monster  tearing  through  the  air  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  dashing 
down  every  thing  before  it,  and  apparently 
hurling  its  living  freight  away  to  certain 
destruction.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  too, 
how  hard  it  must  be  to  control  this  enor- 
mous body  of  gas  so  as  to  manage  a  safe 
descent,  and  novices  in  aeronautics  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  whether,  until  the 
valve  machinery  is  improved,  safe  voyages 
can  be  performed  by  balloons  of  such  a 
size.  M.  Nadar  himself  attributes  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  his  last  trip  more  to 
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the  deficiency  of  the  valves,  which  did  not 
permit  the  gas  to  escape  with  suiScient 
rapidity,  than  to  the  f^lare  of  the  an- 
chors. The  Geant  is  calcalated  to  lift  four 
and  a  half  tons,  but  the  utmost  it  actually 
has  done  is  to  raise  thirty-five  soldiers, 
who  were  crammed  into  the  recesses  of 
the  car  on  the  day  of  the  last  ascent  from 
the  Champ  de  Mars. 

The  car  will,  probably,  be  with  many  a 
chief  object  of  interest,  and  it  certainly  is 
a  great  curiosity^  in  ifs  way.  In  its  out- 
side appeai:ance  it  is  not  unlike,  on  a  small 
scale,  one  of  the  caravans  to  be  met  with 
at  the  outskirts  of  country  fairs  or  by  the 
side  of  a  gipsy  encampment ;  and  its  in- 
terior may  remind  many  of  those  singular 
sojourning  places  which  shippers  facetious- 
ly advertise  as  commodious  saloon  cabins. 
It  is  about  fifteen  feet  long  by  twelve 
wide,  and  is  partitioned  off  into  a  'cap- 
tain's cabin,  with  sleeping  -  berth,  four 
small  cabins  with  berth,  washing-room, 
and  printing  and  photographic  operating 
rooms.  It  is  fitted  with  wheels  on  mov- 
able axles,  so  that  there  may  be  no  difli- 
culty  in  the  return,  supposing  a  descent  to 
be  effected  far  from  ordinary  means  of 
transport.  There  are  windows  and  doors 
on  each  side,  but  after  all  there  does  not 
seem  much  room  for  nine  people  to  turn 
in  comfortably;  and  the  sensation  must 
have  been  something  like  being  slung  up 
to  the  top  of  one  of  Pick  ford's  warehouses 
in  a  good-sized  wine  hamper.  For  those 
who  prefer  the  open  air  there  is  the  roof, 
with  which  a  strong  high  bulwark  run- 
ning round  makes  a  kind  of  airy  terrace 
or  quarter-deck.  It  was  here  that  the 
whole  party  were  huddled  together  in  the 
last  half  hour  of  their  perilous  journey,  in 


which  they  were  whirled  more  than  twen- 
ty miles,  clinging  for  dear  life  to  the  cord- 
age, bumped  violently  against  the  ground 
every  two  or  three  minutes,  and  expecting 
at  every  bound  to  be  crushed  to  death. 
Our  readers  have  no  doubt  perused  with 
interest  the  vivid  account  of  this  perilous 
flight  which  we  extracted  from  the  foreign 
journals  at  the  time,  and  M.  Nadar,  though 
still  smarting,  grows  quite  enthusiastic  m 
relating  their  hair-breadth  escapes.  ^^Apr^ 
tout  c'etait  heau^^  he  cries,  as  a  soldier 
might  sum  up  the  compressed  excite- 
ment of  half  an  hour's  hard  fight.  The 
balloon  itself,  though  it  frequently  beat 
the  earth  with  its  head,  does  not  show 
many  si^ns  of  its  wild  career,  beyond  the 
rent  which  was  made  by  the  axe  of  the 
courageous  Godard,  and  one  or  two  oth- 
ers which  it  received  in  tearing  through 
a  forest.  The  car,  which  is  strongly  built 
of  ash,  rattans,  and  osiers,  with  internal 
stays  of  inflated  india-rubber,  is  more  se- 
riously injured,  and  the  side  which  was 
dragged  so  long  along  the  ground,  banged 
against  trees,  and  finally  burst  through 
the  telegraph  wires,  bears  evident  marks 
of  its  ill-treatment. 

M.  Nadar  has  accompanied  the  bal- 
loon to  this  country,  but  does  not  con- 
template making  any  ascent  with  it  here, 
at  least  for  the  present.  In  fact,  he 
is  still  hardly  able  to  move  from  the  ef- 
fects of  his  accident ;  and,  moreover,  be- 
fore trying  another  voyage  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  make  some  improvements  in 
the  machinery  of  the  balloon,  particularly 
in  the  valves.  An  adventure  like  the  last 
would  not  terminate  so  harmlessly  in  a 
thicklv-populatcd  country  like  England, 
as  in  the  sandy  plains  of  Hunover. — Tlnies. 


PnoENiciAH  Kit  to  AssritiAy  Rboo&ds. — Sir  Hen- 
ry Rawlinson  has  made  a  diBooyery  which  proini«e8 
to  be  of  material  assistance  in  reading  the  monu- 
mental records  of  Assyria.  '*I  have  found,**  he 
lays,  "  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  contract 
tablets  hare  a  memorandum  in  the  cunive  Phoeni- 
cian character  scratched  upon  their  margin,  intend- 
ed, as  it  would  seem,  to  assist  the  Nineveh  librarian 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  documenta.  These  Phcs- 
nician  legends  are  rude  and  ia  many  cases  nearly  il- 
legible; but  wherever  I  have  been  able  U>  read 
them,  I  have  found  them  lo  give  the  same  names 
as  are  in«cribed  in  the  cuneiform  character  on  the 
body  of  the  tablet — the  much-desired  test  of  bilin- 
gual writing  being  thus  at  length  obtained.'* 


Shipwrxcks  in  Franci. — The  Cowrier  du  Havre 
says :  *'  The  maritime  world  was  astonished  at  the 
number  of  1160  disasters  at  sea  during  the  first 
half  of  the  month  of  November;  that  is,  230  total 
losses  of  vessels,  and  980  accidents,  more  or  less 
serious.  It  is  now  no  longer  astonishment^  bat  stu- 
pefaction and  consternation  which  wo  shall  provoke, 
in  announcing  that  for  the  first  fortnight  in  Decem- 
ber of  this  same  year,  1S68,  we  have  to  enumemte 
1168  accidents  of  different  kinds,  including  the 
wrecks  of  vessels  more  or  less  susoepcible  of  reoov- 
ery  ;  230  vessels  irrevocably  lost ;  27  misnng  with 
all  hands^  their  fate  being  unknown ;  and  18  fish- 
ing-boats completely  wrecked;  or  a  total  of  1498 
maritime  disasters  of  sll  kinds.** 
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CHARACTERISTICS     OF     GREEK     IMAGINATION. 


In  glancing  at  the  generic  type  of  the 
Greek  head,  antique  and  modern,  the  pe- 
culiarity which'  specially  strikes  the  ob- 
server is  the  straightness  of  the  profile, 
and  the  great  breadth  between  the  eyes, 
to  which  portion  of  the  cranium  phrenol- 
ogists have  assigned  the  organ  of  individ- 
uality and  form  —  an  organ,  how^ever, 
whose  action  reciprocates  with  the  pre- 
dominant faculties  of  the  brain,  of  which 
it  is  a  development ;  thus  while  the  an- 
cient Greeks  were  illustrious  in  art,  of 
which  form  is  the  foundation,  the  modern 
race,  whose  blood  is  half  Sclavonic  since 
the  incolation  of  the  fifth  century,  are  now 
eminent  for  the  calculating  powers  con- 
comitant with  their  character  for  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  speculation.  While  the 
rude  exercises  of  ancient  Greece  aflforded 
its  artists  a  perpetual  study  for  statuistic 
art  and  painting,  in  which  their  character- 
istic organ  of  iorm  found  a  natural  field 
for  exercise,  it  is  no  less  marked  in  their 
literary  compositions,  logical  and  poetic ; 
from  both  of  which  we  may  gather  that 
the  upper  story  of  the  Greek  head,  where 
the  reflective,  ideal,  and  imaginative  fac- 
ulties reside,  exhibited  a  preponderance 
over  the  general  observing,  and  that  hence, 
in  virtue  of  the  excess  of  the  organ  re- 
ferred to — although  in  philosophy,  for  ex- 
ample, the  results  were  always  symmetri- 
cal— their  speculations  not  being  based  or 
conducted  on  the  positive  method,  soon 
came  to  revolve  in  the  same  fruitless,  met- 
aphysical circle. 

A  sort  of  statuesque  symmetry  distin- 
guishes the  antique  Greek  mind  in  its  best 
epoch.  In  the  different  orders  of  compo- 
sition, prose  and  poetic,  the  action  of  the 
imagination  seems  always  restrained  by 
the  principles  of  taste  and  art  in  the  pro- 
duction of  orderly  forms.  The  structure 
of  a  Greek  temple,  a  Greek  drama,  dia- 
logue, or  epigram,  in  their  simple  majesty 
and  restrained  beauty,  have  all  a  recipro- 
cal resemblance.  •  It  is  the  earlier  poets 
only  whose  genius  evinces  an  affinity  to 
the  unchecked  luxuriance  and  extrava- 
gance of  Asian  imagination. 


Whether  the  "  Iliad  "  and  «  Odyssey  " 
were  the  work  of  one  or  several  rhapso- 
dists,  is  a  question  which  must  now  for 
ever  escape  decision.  What  we,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  dealing  with  a  composi- 
tion in  a  dead  language,  recognize  as  unity 
of  style  and  manner  favors  the  first  sup- 
position ;  the  number  of  anachronisms 
and  contradictions  which  Miiller  has  de- 
tected— such  as  Ulysses  dining  three  times 
the  same  day,  with  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
and  Diomede — ^the  second.  There  seems, 
however,  eood  grounds  for  supposing,  de- 
spite the  similarity  of  ballad  style  which 
the  successive  members  of  generations  of 
Ionian  Aoidoi  may  have  attained,  that  the 
"  Iliad,"  at  least,  is  the  composition  of  a 
single  national  poet,  who,  culling  his  ma- 
terials from  the  popular  songs,  traditional 
and  written,  in  which  the  characters  and 
events  of  the  great  war  waged  by  the 
Greek  States  with  the  Babylonian  satraps 
of  the  Northern  Asian  mainland,  were 
vaguely  conserved,  reduced  them  to  or- 
der, turned  them  to  shape,  animating  the 
details  by  his  genius — at  the  same  time 
painting  the  life  of  his  day,  just  as  Shaks- 
peare  dealt  with  the  early  theatrical  litera- 
ture of  England.  Such  mistakes  and  ab- 
surdities as  those  alluded  to  might  easily 
have  escaped  the  author  of  so  long  a  com- 
position— add  to  which  that  passages  may 
have  been  omitted  or  altered  during  the 
transcription  of  the  poem  which  occurred 
throughout  the  many  centuries  before  Ly- 
curgus  carried  it  to  Greece.  Homer  pos- 
sessed the  strongest  order  of  imagination 
— the  objective  imagination  for  character 
and  action.  He  is  not  an  artist,  but  a 
great  natural  story-teller,  evincing  alter- 
nately the  simplicity — the  fire  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  poetic  character.  To  his 
mind  the  subject  of  the  seven  years' 
siege  was  endless  and  inexhaustible ;  but 
while  he  exhibits  the  Greek  organ  of  or- 
der and  form  in  the  connection  and  keep- 
ing of  his  story,  which  is  as  varied,  yet  as 
uniform,  as  a  line  of  battle,  or  sacrificial 
procession  on  a  temple  pediment,  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  the  occurrence  he  details 
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seizes  on  his  heart  and  imagination  in  a 
transcendent  degree,  and  that  the  traits 
he  embodies  are  everlastingly  reflections 
of  nature,  true  as  the  shadow  of  a  pine- 

Elumed  mountain  on  still  water— of  a  no- 
le  tumult  of  morning  vapors — of  the 
evening  star  looking  from  the  clouds  of 
the  west,  mirrored  in  the  placid  ocean. 
Such  are  the  scenes  between  Hector  and 
his  wife,  the  battle  scene  aflcr  the  death 
of  Patroclus,  that  where  Helen  passes  by 
the  old  men  to  view  the  day's  war  from 
the  battlements,  where  Priam  comes  to 
beg  the  corpse  of  Hector  from  Achilles, 
etc.  Homer's  imagination,  indeed,  gives 
as  much  animation  to  his  entire  poem  as 
the  connective  details  of  one  so  long  ad- 
mit of.  *^  He  sleeps  sometimes,"  as  Hor- 
ace says.  His  dull  repetitions  are  the 
simple  resource  of  a  mind  dominated  by 
a  sense  of  form,  and  thus  endeavoring  to 
give  unity  to  his  endless  song ;  while  its 
higher  exercise  is  displayed  in  the  grand 
consistency  of  lines  in  which  his  charac- 
ters are  drawn,  all  whose  developments 
are  true  to  their  ideal. 

The  conceptions  of  the  imagination  of 
ifischylus  are  remarkable  for  a  sort  of 
colossal  sublimity  and  power  resembling 
the  poetry  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  and  those 
poems  of  his,  none  of  which  is  a  complete 
drama,  but  which  embody  a  connected 
story,  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  stu- 
pendous avenues  of  the  temple  of  Elora 
— ^with  the  vast  scenes  and  vistas,  its 
strange,  daring,  though  rude,  schlptures, 
its  awful  shadowy  impending  horrors. 
Like  the  architecture,  the  poems,  too, 
seem  hewn  out  of  some  massy  region  of 
mountain  rock,  ^schylus  appears  as  an 
austere  poet-«onl,  brooding  among  the 
grand,  awful,  and  terrible  myths  which 
have  floated  from  a  primeval  world,  in 
which  traditions  of  the  delage,  of  the 
early  rudimental  struggle  between  bar^ 
baric  power  and  nascent  civilization,  were 
Btill  vital.  The  drama  which  he  originated 
was  regarded  by  his  cotemporaries  as  a 
rdigions  ceremonial ;  and  by  them  their 
gods,  ghosts,  furies,  and  dramatis  peraoncB 
were  looked  upon  as  existences  absolute 
and  historic.  It  is  strange  to  consider 
the  condition  of  the  old  Greek  mind,  and 
the  influences  by  which  its  imagination 
was  afiected  in  this  epoch,  when  Strength 
and  Force  were  supposed  to  have  a  spirit- 
ual personality ;  when  the  Titans  had  still 
a  life  in  the  earthquakes ;  when  the  old 
god  of  the  ooean  was  supposed  to  have  a 


visible  existence ;  when  the  Gorgons  were 
believed  in  as  firmly  as  witches  in  Eliza- 
beth's time ;  when  the  awful  realm  of  the 
dead,  with  its  ministers  and  shadowy  mul- 
titudes, extended  under  the  ground  the 
people  trod;  when  the  volcano  had  its 
deity,  the  woods,  mountains,  rivers,  the 
seasons  and  passions,  each  its  presiding 
one.  The  object  of  ^Eschylus  was  to  in- 
spire his  audiences  with  terror,  hence  he 
selects  the  gloomiest  passages  of  mythic 
and  heroic  history,  and  cA)wds  his  poetry 
with  fearful,  sublime,  and  beautiful  images ; 
his  thoughts  and  language  are  not  unfre- 
quently  bombastic ;  and  in  the  choice  of 
themes,  and  in  the  elevation  and  irregular 
fire  of  his  genius,  he  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  originator  of  the  English 
drama  —  Marlowe.  The  "Prometheus," 
from  which  Milton  possibly  derived  his 
idea  of  Satan,  is  his  finest  play,  both  in  its 
scenes  and  its  ideal.  Prometheus  rep- 
resents the  first  human  civilizer  and  sa- 
vior; and  his  contest  with,  and  over- 
throw, and  tortures  by  Jupiter,  the  com* 
bat  between  the  brute  force  of  a  savage 
world  and  intelligence.  Like  Satan,  his 
speeches  breath  alternately  the  deepest 
anguish  and  the  most  unshaken  intrepid- 
ity; and  nothing  can  be  more  sublime 
than  the  last  scene,  in  which,  while  the 
frame  of  the  world  is  being  convulsed, 
and  earth,  torn  asunder,  is  opening  to 
launch  him  into  the  tortuous  abysses  of 
Tartarus,  he  utters  his  defiance  to  the  king 
of  brute  power,  and  triumphing  in  the 
consciousness  of  immortal  being,  appeals 
to  the  sun — ^the  principle  of  light — ^to  wit- 
ness the  wrongs  he  suflers,  etc.  There 
are  some  beautiful  traits  of  description  in 
his  soliloquies,  and  some  of  the  chomsses 
are  full  of  imagination.  The  whole  play, 
however,  has  an  uncouth  primeval  air ; — 
what  prodigious  geography  appears  b  his 
prophecy  of  the  wanderings  of  lo,  in  which 
all  quarters  of  the  world  are  jostled  in  jux- 
taposition. In  the  poetry  of  JSsohylna 
may  be  noted  the  unconscious  oonoeption 
and  art  of  a  great  imaginative  soul,  as  in 
Shakspeare. 

"  ^schylus  does  what  is  right  witfaoot 
knowing  it,"  said  Sophocles.  Thus  hia 
greatest  drama,  like  all  highest  poetry, 
was  the  result  of  the  tranced  msight  of  the 
imagination,  rather  than  the  principles  of 
art.  The  other  dramatists,  ^phooles  and 
Euripides,  produced  tragedies;  but  the 
Prometheus  is  tragedy  itself,  as  Schlefrel 
remarks.    Sopho^Si  indeed,  whose  cnti- 
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cal  spirit  is  strongly  marked  in  his  crea- 
tive efforts,  disphys  a  fine  power  of  ren- 
dering  im^ina^Te  nature,  but  the  turn  of 
his  genius  was  less  to  the  terrible  than  the 
beantifol  and  pathetic.  His  imagination 
always  energized  under  the  direction  of 
art,  and  none  of  the  Greek  dramatists  have 
displayed  so  noble  and  graceful  a  union 
of  these  relative  powers  and  principles. 
He  is  always  thinking  of  making  his  sub- 
ject ideally  perfect,  addressing  himself  to 
the  finest  minds  in  the  community,  and 
never  deviating  into  an  attempt  to  attract 
popular  applause  by  lowering  his  genius 
to  his  auaience — a  respect  in  which  he 
differs  wideljr  from  £uripides-«ver  on  the 
qui  mve  to  mtroduce  wise,  beautiful,  and 
iMrilliant  thoughts  into  his  dramas,  to  the 
loss  of  imagination,  conception,  and  nature. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  strong 
poetic  power  dF  ^schylus,  as  regards  de- 
scription, image,  exaltation,  and  a  sort  of 
primeval  Asiatic  intensity,  is  to  be  found 
m  Pindar,  several  of  whose  odes,  despite 
the  want  of  arrangement,  subordination 
of  parts,  etc.,  which  they  display,  are 
magnificent  bursts  of  eulogistic  poetry, 
embodiments  of  the  full  force  of  a  fiery 
spirit  dealing  with  a  dasso  f  themes  which 
required  all  the  resources  of  his  mind  to 
acquire  animation  and  variety,  while  their 
images,  metaphors,  and  langaage  gener- 
ally, are  highly  imaginative.  Several  of 
these  may  truly  be  compared  to  the  sing- 
ing fiames  of  Dante.  Horace  has  an- 
nounced the  impossibility  of  reflecting  the 
metres  of  Pindar  in  Latin,  and  from  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  his  ima^native  ima- 
ges, and  the  poetic  combinations  of  words 
which  gave  such  origindity  to  his  diction, 
it  is  al^KC  diCBcult  to  convey  an  impress  of 
this  poetry  in  any  language.  »o  also, 
from  t|ie  same  cause,  it  now  is  with  re- 
spect to  Aristophanes. 

For  versatile  beauty  and  natural  grace, 
the  fancies  of  Anacreon — ^for,  unlike  his 
nearest  modem  parallel,  Herrick,  he  seems 
to  have  been  devoid  of  imagination — are 
incomparable  in  their  order.  His  fancy 
pl^ys  with  the  various  themes  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  his  mind  or  sigh^ —  a 
rose,  a  dream^  a  pigeon  or  grasshopper,  a 
drinking-goblet,  a  inedal,  with  an  image 
of  Venus,  a  spring  dapr — with  the  airy 
ease  of  a  zephyr  sportmg  with  a  laurel 
leaf  in  the  sunshme.  Nothing  can  be 
more  simply  symmetrical  and  charming 
than  those  little  songs  and  effusions  which 
the  poet  would  seem  to  liave  written,  soft* 
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ly  laughing,  stretched  in  some  grape- 
shadowed  cavern  or  bower  of  a  summer 
noon.  Of  Anacreon,  no  passable  transla- 
tion exists ;  and  the  best  way  to  realize 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  original  would 
be  to  render  his  songs  as  literaUy  as  pos- 
sible, in  their  seven -footed,  unrhymed 
lines. 

Sappho  appears  to  have  had  a  fine  im- 
agination for  the  sensibilities  and  feelings 
— the  amatory  chiefly.  At  present  few 
specimens  of  her  writing  exist ;  the  cele- 
brated ode,  however,  which  Horace  and 
Catullus  have  imitated,  was,  perhaps,  one 
of  her  most  perfect  emotive  efforts ;  though 
whether  those  were  the  verses  which  that 
exquisite  judge,  Pericles,  said  "  he  would 
not  be  content  to  die  until  he  had  commit- 
ted to  memory,"  it  is  now  impossible  to 
say.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  from 
the  passionate,  subjective  style  of  her  best 
poetry,  Sappho  was  a  sort  of  female  Byron 
of  antiquity,  whose  verses  are  marked, 
however,  by  more  nature  and  the  exquisite 
natural  grace  so  peculiar  to  the  Greek  in- 
tellect in  all  branches  of  art  —  whether 
manifested  in  the  grouping  of  statuary, 
the  moulding  of  a  vase,  or  the  setting  of  a 
thought. 

The  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  the  basal 
element  of  the  idylic,  and  even  elegiac 
genius,  was  eminently  possessed  by  Theoc- 
ritus, whose  imagination  brooded  not  in 
the  mythical  past  of  the  dramatist,  with 
gods,  ghosts,  heroes,  and  heroines,  or  the 
heroism  of  Olympic  contest,  but  with  the  • 
simple  rural  life  of  pastoral  societj^  in  his 
own  day.  The  fandes  he  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  his  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
are  delightfiilly  natural,  and  in  many  places 
his  painting  of  scenery  is  distinguished  by 
picturesque  selection,  truth  of  tone  and 
color ;  but,  like  all  the  Greeks,  his  order- 
ly sense  of  beauty  in  this  respect  was  ex- 
tremely narrow — his  selection  of  objects 
limited ;  nor  were  the  latter  drawn  in  the 
ideal  or  emotional  relations.  The  land- 
scape of  Theocritus,  with  its  open  green 
plains,  group  of  pines,  fountain,  cave,  and 
bed  of  nowers,  is  not  more  extended  than 
that  of  Homer.  For  correspondence  be- 
tween sound  and  sense,  however,  the  die 
tion,  in  which  he  expresses  the  marmur- 
ing  of  his  streams,  the  whispering  of  his 
pines,  and  buzzing  of  his  summer  bees» 
etc.,  is  unequded — a  merit  doe  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  various  music  of  the  wour 
derf ul  Greek  tongue.  Lines  and  passa^eji , 
also,  conveying  such  impressiox^  (ongi-: 
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nally  taken  ojBTin  some  happy  moment  of 
seosuons  imagination)  he  is  fond  of  re- 
peating ;  sach  marvels  of  mosio  being  im- 
possible to  be  surpassed.  Wherever  a 
pioturesqae  imagination,  such  as  that  of 
Theocritus,  exists,  it  is  capable  of  higher 
themes  than  the  erotic  eclogue  or  elegy, 
an  evidence  of  which  we  have  in  his  heroic 
idyls,  in  which  he  displays  an  elevation  as 
little  anticipated  from  the  general  tenor  of 
his  poesy  as  that  said  to  have  been  exhibit- 
ed by  the  soft,  rich,  diffusive  genius  of 
Ovid  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Medea.  Theoc- 
ritus having  exhausted  the  themes  of 
pastoral  life,  and  such  series  of  pictures 
and  images  as  are  recognizable  by  the  an- 
tique mind,  left  little  for  Virgil  to  do  but 
eclecticize  his  beauties,  and  render  them  in 
the  ivory  beauty  and  mild  splendor  of  his 
Latin  venl^. 

As  the  themes  of  Plato  were  philo- 
sophic, etc.,  the  vast  imagination  which 
ho  possessed  energized  in  the  exhaustless 
speculative  sphere  of  ideality,  not  in  drama 
or  picture,  passionate  or  objective;  and 
had  thus  no  other  scope  for  display  than 
in  the  sublimity  ana  brightness  of  his 
iJboughts  and  images,  ana  the  oceanic 
beauty  and  majesty  of  his  style.  His  was 
the  imagination  for  thought — for  endless 
excursion  into  the  domain  of  combinative 
ideas.  The  most  ^orions  monuments  of 
this  power  are  the  I^haedo  and  Banquet; 
the  latter,  the  most  beautiful  effort  of  his 
spirit  which  has  reached  us,  remains  the 
Boblest  and  most  perfect  dissertation  in 
literature;  never  were  philosophy  and 
poetry  so  marvelously  allied.  Even  the 
followers  of  his  school  seem  to  have  in- 
herited in  a^degree  this  fine,  imaginative 


faculty  of  their  master,  such  as  Porphyry, 
Plotinus,  and  lamblicus,  whose  phantast 
genius  has  eliminated  conceptions  and 
ideas  not  a  few,  which  for  mystical  sub- 
limity resemble  the  remote  splendid  med- 
itations of  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 

Long  after  the  works  of  the  great  age 
of  Greek  intellect  had  assumed  an  eternal 
unapproachable  prominence,  throned  in 
the  empyrean  of  time ;  and  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  the  imagination  of 
Greek  writers,  though  incapable  of  ap- 
proximating, as  far  as  poetic  conceptions 
were  concerned,  tragic  and  comic,  to  that 
of  their  mighty  forerunners,  was,  never- 
theless, still  ren^arkable  for  its  vigorous 
inventive  power.  This,  of  course,  is  chief- 
ly evidenced  in  theromanoists,  Heliodoms 
and  Achilles  Tatius,  who  display  great 
versatility  of  fancy  in  dramatic  inoidenta- 
tion,  with  considerable  pow^r  of  objective 
painting,  and  the  latter  exhibits  no  little 
Knowledge  of  passion  and  feeling.  But 
both  those  works  of  the  later  Greek  mind 
— ^the  materials  of  which  were,  perhaps, 
derived  ftom  the  Milesian  tales — are  sur- 

f massed  by  the  Pastoral  of  Longus,  which 
or  original  invention,  variety  of  incident, 
diverse  and  charming  scenic  painting,  for 
fine  keeping  of  tone  and  the  delightfiil 
naivete — a  Tittle  exaggerated  for  artistic 
purposes — ^with  which  it  is  written,  still 
remains  unapproached — the  first,  as  it  still 
is  *the  most  oeautiful  essay  of  romantio 
pastoral  genius.  This,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  charming  legend  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  in  Apuleius,  is  the  last  literary 
work  of  antiquity  in  which  this  exquisite- 
ly characteristic  symmetry  of  the  Greek 
intellect  is  manifested. 


from    Ohftmberi'i    Journal 


DOOMED   PEOPLE. 


Thkbs  is  a  certain  group  of  islands  in 
the  North  Pacific  the  approach  to  which 
is  perhaps  as  beautifol  as  mariner  ever  be- 
held, ^e  first  objeots  he  discerns  are 
two  magnificent  mountain-peaks  capped 
with  perpetual  .snow,  ana  oontrasting 
grandly  with  the  bine  of  the  tropic  iky. 


^^A  rude  and  irregular  outline  of  high 
lands  then  presents  itself;  and  on  tiae 
north  side  are  seen,  on  a  nearer  view,  the 
dark  forests  which  clothe  the  lower  re^on 
of  the  mountains ;  while  ^ddy  precipices 
front  the  sea,  of  from  one  thousand  to 
three   thonsand  feet    in'  perpendicular 
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height,  against  whoso  walls  the  waves 
beat,  and  sarge,  and  thunder  through  the 
caverns  which  they  have  hollowed  for 
themselves  in  their  ceaseless  war.  In 
some  places,  streams  which  have  united 
their  waters  on  their  way,  rush  together 
over  one  of  these  palis,  or  precipices,  into 
the  ocean.  Still  nearer,  the  white  foam  is 
seen  pouring  in  sheets  over  coral  reefs,  of 
which  there  is  sometimes  an  outer  and 
inner  ridge." 

.  These  islands  are  all  lofty,  with  eleva- 
tions from  one  thousand  to  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Once  through  the 
reefs,  or  anchored  in  a  leeward  roadstead, 
scenes  of  gentler  beauty  are  discovered — 
"  pleasant  bays,  with  sandy  shores,  a  na- 
tive village,  often  with  its  small  chapel, 
and  generally  with  its  school,  sheltered 
by  groves  of  palms  and  cocoa-nut,  and  the 
deeper  green  of  the  bread-fruit  tree;  rivers 
running  to  the  sea,  down  some  of  whose 
cascades  the  native  girls  and  youths  cast 
themselves  with  laughter,  and  take  a  bath 
which  must  exceed  any  douche  ever  expe- 
rienced at  the  severest  of  our  water-cure 
establishments.  At  the  mountain  foot 
?rassy  plains  meet  the  forest,  roamed  over 
by  herds  of  cattle,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  become  wild."  These  beau- 
tiful islands  are  but  domes  that  roof  in 
seas  of  fire.  In  one  of  them  is  the  largest 
active  crater  in  the  world.  The  dimen- 
sions of  another,  which  has  not  given  any 
dread  signs  of  vitality  within  the  recollec- 
tion or  tradition  of  man,  is  nine  miles  in 
diameter,  and  two  thousand  feet  in  depth. 
In  another  extinct  crater  li^  a  salt-lake  a 
mile  in  circumference,  but  whose  average 
depth  is  but  eighteen  inches,  and  its  ele- 
vation above  the  ocean  only  a  few  feet. 
Upon  this,  at  certain  seasons,  a  ci*UBt  of 
salt  forms  so  abundantly  as  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man ;  the  level  of  the  pool  is 
lESected  by  the  tides,  which  ap;)ear  to  act 
through  some  hole  that  exists  in  its  cen- 
ter, to  which  no  bottom  can  be  found. 
Earth  and  sea  play  weird  and  wondrous 
antics  around  these  isles.  Ships  sometimes 
feel  a  blow  from  beneath  while  traversing 
midmost  ocean,  as  though  they  struck  on 
ground.  Marine  geysers  not  unfrequent- 
iV  occur,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
the  water  is  scalding  hot.  During  the 
present  century,  not  only  have  water- 
spouts burst  upon  these  island  shores,  but 
tne  sea  has,  no  less  than  three  times,  re- 
ceded and  gathered  itself  up  into  one 
overwhelming  wave,  to  rush  back  on  the 


land  and  sweep  before  it  houses,  canoes, 
and  trees,  and  human  beings.  The  in- 
habitants were  following  the  retreating 
waters  full  of  delight,  (picking  up  the 
stranded  fish,)  when  sndaenly  they  rose 
like  a  steep  wall,  ^^  its  height  being  twenty 
feet  above  high- water  mark,"  and  "  rush 
ed  towards  Uie  shore  with  a  noise  like 
thunder."  These  awful  visitations  are 
not  the  fatal  calamities  in  these  enchanted 
isles  that  they  would  be  elsewhere.  To 
the  islanders,  male  and  female,  grown 
folks  and  children,  the  sea  is  their  native 
element,  and  drowning  a  death  unknown. 
They  go     . 

*'  All  naked  to  the  hungry  shark,'* 

but  not  to  die ;  only  to  evade  and  taunt 
him ;  and  finally  to  slay  him  with  their 
daggers.  In  this  land  of  wonders  the 
people  are  not  less  singular  than  the  scenes 
which  they  inhabit.  "  The  biography  of 
the  nation  is  so  circumscribed,  that  its 
story  from  its  pre-historic  period  to  the 
present  time  enu>races  scarcely  more  than 
eighty  years ;  yet  so  extraordinary  is  the 
aptitude  of  the  people  for  civilization,  that 
from  a  state  of  savageness  and  idolatry 
they  have  already  attained  to  a  govern- 
ment which,  jonthful  as  it  is,  will  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  the  best  ruled 
states  of  Europe." 

In  1779  Oaptain  Cook  first  landed  on 
these  islands,  to  meet  his  death  (with  the 
manner  of  which  we  are  all  more  or  less 
acquainted)  at  the  hands  of  naked  bar- 
barians, and  in  1860  we  have  this  ac- 
count of  their  chief  city  :* 

"The  central  portion  of  the  town  con- 
sists of  regularly  laid  out  streets,  many  of 
the  houses  standing  within  gardens.  There 
are  two  stone  churches  belonging  to  the 
American  Congregationalists  —  a  native 
church,  and  the  Koman  Catholic  cathe- 
draL  A  distinguishing  feature  of  Hono- 
lulu is,  that  this  large  town  is  built  with- 
out a  single  chimney — &  cheerful  city,  un- 
der its  brilliant,  unclouded  sky ;  the  blue 
sea  spreading  at  its  feet,  with  a  silvery 
line  of  breakers  on  the  distant  reef.  The 
masts  of  shipping  in  the  port  rise  into 
view,  the  spreading  roofs  of  the  houses 
and  stores ;  the  flags  on  the  fort  and  at  the 
consulates  flutter  in  the  fanning  breeze ; 

*Eawni:  m  Biaionoai  AeeomU  of  (he  JSmntMA 
fskmdB.  By  Hanlvt  Hormia,  HawaUan  ConaulGen 
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and  the  sound  of  hammers — welcome  in- 
dication and  type  of  industry — comes  from 
the  ship-yards  of  the  harbor.  People  of 
all  nations  are  meeting  in  the  wide  streets ; 
English,  American,  French,  German,  Chi- 
nese, South  Polynesians,  are  represented 
here,  busy  with  commerce,  with  politics, 
with  dinner  at  the  very  excellent  hotels, 
or  in  that  rest-inviting  climate,  busy  do- 
ing nothing.  The  Queen's  Hospital  is.  to 
be  visited ;  or  a  salute  from  the  battery 
on  Punch-bowl  Hill  announces  that  a  for- 
eign man-of-war — in  the  neater  American 
form,  a  nation^  ship — has  arrived.  Num- 
bers of  Hawaiians,  more  or  less  in  Euro- 
pean dress,  fill  the  streets,  giving  a  smile, 
and  the  cheerful  aloha  or  greeting  as  they 
pass  you." 

The  Royal  Hawaiian  Theater  is  open 
this  evening,  and  brilliant  theatrical  stars 
are  announced ;  though,  like  those  of  the 
Southern  Cross,  they  are  unknown  in  our 
noi*thern  hemisphere.  The  Equestrian 
Circus  also  invites  to  its  new  and  amaz- 
ing ''acts;"  and  it  will  not  be  left  empty 
by  a  people  devoted  to  horse-flesh,  and 
among  wnom  that  animal  is  so  plentiful 
that  a  mare  and  two  fillies  have  been 
actually  sold  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  or 
one  shilling  sterling  I  The  full  particu- 
lars of  these  amusements  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  consulting  the  advertisement- 
sheet  of  the  Polynesian^  the  government 
official  organ — a  paper  of  many  years 
standing — published  weekly.  There  are 
three  ouier  newspapers  published  in  Eng- 
lish, two  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  missionaries ;  and 
there  are  two  in  the  vernacular,  the  Sae 
JETateaiij  weekly,  and  the  JSbkuloOj  month- 
ly. Perhaps  ii  the  visitor  be  fortunate, 
he  may  catdi  a  glimpse  of  Emma,  Queen 
of  Hawaii,  in  an  open  carriage — from 
Longacre  —  precedea  by  outriders,  and 
followed  by  King  Kamehameha  lY.  on 
horseback,  attired  as  a-  field-marshal.  His 
usual  court-dress  is,  however,  the  Windsor 
miiform.  The  royal  palace  is  tastefully 
ornamented  after  the  European  fashion, 
and  possesses,  amone  otiier  things,  a  very 
beautiful  billiard-table  1 

Of  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization there  is  certainly  no  other  such 
example  as  ia  here  presented.  Some  such 
spot  as  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  poet 
has  described  very  graphically,  and  with 
scarce  any  touch  of  exaggeration,  in  the 
well-known  lines : 


"  Oh.  had  we  some  bright  little  isle  of  our  own, 
In  a  blue  aummer  ocean  far  off  and  alone, 
Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still-blooming 

bowers, 
And  tbe  bee  banquets  on  through  a  whole 
year  of  flowers; 

Where  the  sun  loves  to  pause 
With  so  fond  a  delay. 
That  the  night  only  draws 
A  thin  veil  o'er  the  day ; 
Where  simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that 

we  hve. 
Is  worth  the  best  joy  that  life  elsewhere  can 
give." 

But  even  the  ima^ation  of  Mr.  Thomaa 
Moore  never  added  to  all  these  delights 
the  charms  of  a  billiard-table! 

The  monarchy  of  Hawaii,  which  com- 
prehends that  of  the  other  islands  which 
make  up  the  Sandwich  group,  is  heredi- 
tary. The  second  person  in  the  kingdom 
is  called  the  Premier,  and  is  always  of  the 
female  sex.  *  The  administration  is  distrib* 
uted  in  three  portfolios  —  those  of  the 
Interior,  Foreign  Relations,  and  Finance. 
The  government  is  really  paternal.  Edu- 
cation has  been  more  diffused — has  em- 
braced a  larger  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion— ^in  the  Sandwich  Islands  than  it  has 
ever  done  in  Great  Britain,  in  Prussia,  or 
in  New  England.  This  last  most  singular 
fact  is  of  course  owing  to  missionarv  en- 
terprise; but  the  emancipation  of  the 
islanders  from  idolatry  appears  to  have 
been  their  own  voluntary  act,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  national 
episodes  on  record.  The  principal  orig- 
inators of  the  movement  were  the  two 
dowager-queens,  the  young  King  Liholiho, 
(at  that  time  ^  very  Prince  Hal  for  wild 
dissipation,)  and  —  strange  to  say  —  the 
high-priest  Hewahewa  I  The  women  and 
the  priest  were  very  determined,  but  the 
king,  although  yielding  to  them,  was 
alarmed  at  his  own  impiety,  and  put  to 
sea  to  avoid  the  consequences  thereof. 
He  returned,  however,  in  a  few  days,  and 
finished  the  work  already  begun.  He 
broke  various  superstitious  ^^  taboos,*' 
which  had  been  a  long  time  abhorrent  to 
the  whole  nation ;  among  othera,  a  very 
nngallant  one  that  separated  the  cfentle- 
men  from  the  ladies  at  meals.  ^'  A  feast 
was  prepared,  after  the  customs  of  the 
country,  with  separate  tables  for  the  sexes. 
A  nnnxber  of  foreigners  were  enterUdned 
at  the  kind's.  When  aR  were  in  their 
seats,  he  deliberately  arose,  walked  to  the 
place  reserved  for  the  women,  and  seated 
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himself  among  them.  To  complete  the 
horror  of  the  adherents  of  paganism,  he 
indulged  his  appetite  in  freeij  partaking  of 
the  viands  prepared  for  them,  directing 
the  women  to  do  likewise;  bnt  he  ate 
with  a  restraint  which  showed  that  he 
had  but  half  divested  himself  of  the  idea 
of  sacrilege  and  of  habitual  repugnance. 
This  act,  however,  was  sufficient;  the 
highest  had  set  an  example,  which  all  re- 
joiced to  follow.  The  joyful  shout  arose 
—  'The  taboo  is  broken!  the  taboo  is 
broken !'  Feasts  were  provided  for  all, 
at  which  both  sexes  indiscriminately  in- 
dulged; orders  were  issued  to  demolish 
the  idols  ;  temples,  images,  sacred  prop- 
erty, and  the  relics  of  ages  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  The  hi^h-priest, 
Hewahewa,  having  resigned  his  office, 
was  the  first  to  apply  the  torch.  With- 
out this  cooperation,  the  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  old  system  would  have  been  in- 
effectual. Numbers  of  his  profession, 
joining  in  the  enthusiasm,  fouowed  his 
example.  Idolatry  was  for  ever  abolished 
by  law,  and  the  smoke  of  heathen  sanc- 
tuaries arose  from  Hawaii  to  Kanai.  All 
the  islands  uniting  in  a  jubilee  at  their 
deliverance,  presented  the  singular  spec- 
tacle of  a  nation  without  a  religion." 

No  less  than  forty  thousand  idols  were 
destroyed  on  this  occasion,  and  as  many 
more  left  contemptuously  to  decay.  Such 
a  revolution,  however,  was  not  to  be  ac- 
complished without  opposition.  A  civil 
war  arose,  and  when  the  military  cham- 
pions of  orthodoxy  were  overthrown,  its 
ecclesiastical  supporters  still  held  their 
own,  and  continued  to  do  so  even  after 
Christianity  had  taken  the  place  of  skep- 
ticism. "In  the  vast  and  wild  region, 
occupied  by  the  great  mountain,  Monna 
Loa,  its  summit  idented  with  a  gigantic 
crater,  its  sides  rent  with  other  openings, 
through  which  at  times  the  liquid  fire 
flows,  the  priests  of  Pele,  the  dreadful 
deity  of  the  volcano^  lived  in  an  almost 
inaccessible  seclusion.  .  .  .  The  an- 
cient worship  clung  there,  nursed  by 
groanings  and  utterances  of  the  torment- 
ed mountain,  rocked  by  the.  fierce,  wild 
winds  and  storms,  sheltered  by  clouds  and 
mists,  lighted  bv  sudden  spectral  fires,  and 
terrified  by  quakings  and  rendings  of  the 
soil."  Even  to  educated  Europeans,  this 
spot  is  terrible  enough.  A  Mr.  Hill  and 
his  companions  visited  the  place,  and  thus 
report  of  it : 

"We  looked  into  the  crater,    which 


nothing  could  exceed  in  frightful  desola- 
tion. Its  form  is  oval,  having  the  length 
of  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  a  breadth 
of  two  miles  and  a  half,  giving  a  circum- 
ference of  nine  miles.  iSs  height  above 
the  sea-level  is  about  six  thousand  feet. 
Within,  two  high  black  cones  rose  in  the 
midst  of  a  rude  plain  of  black  and  pink 
colored  lava,  rocky  substances  being 
thrown  up  into  hills  of  no  mean  dimen- 
sions. Around  the  cones  lay  a  lake  of 
liquid  fire,  which  appeared  ready  to  over- 
flow the  cool  beds  forming  the  more  even 
part  of  the  lava  plain.  A  curious  fibrous 
substance,  resembling  threads  of  flax,  but 
brittle  as  glass,  is  found  adhering  to  the 
bushes  around  the  banks  of  the  crater.  In 
many  places  it  covers  the  shrubs  like  cob* 
webs.  Pde^s  hair  is  the  appropriate 
name  given  to  these  fibers  found  so  near 
the  dwelling  of  that  most  dread  divinity." 

Tet  even  hither  did  Kapiolani,  a  con- 
verted chiefess,  dare  to  penetrate  in  1825, 
and  against  the  threats  and  vaticinations 
of  the  assembled  priests,  and  against  tra- 
ditions which,  till  that  time,  formed  a  part 
of  her  own  nature,  exhibited  the  courage 
of  a  Christian  woman.  "  She  invaded  the 
fiery  sanctum  of  the  goddess,  ate  the 
sacred  berries,  and  cast  them  into  the 
heaving  lava;  and  having  there  praised 
God  aloud,  amidst  the  most  stupendous 
instances  of  his  power,  she  re^Utcended  to 
reprove  the  idolatry  of  the  ama^d  wor- 
shipers of  Pele,  and  to  urge  them  to 
forsake  it."  Nor  were  the  terrors  this 
woman  dared  imaginary  only,  for  no  less 
than  four  hundred  persons,  the  wives  and 
children  belonging  to  a  native  army,  had 
perished  in  a  moment  near  that  dreadful 
spot.  The  rest  of  the  troops  imagined 
they  had  but  halted — "  some  of  them  ap- 
parently sleeping  on  the  ground,  whilst 
others  were  sitting  upngTit,  with  their 
children  embraced  m  their  arms,  or  press- 
ing their  faces  together  in  their  usual 
manner  of  salutation.  They  spoke  to  thein. 
but  there  was  no  reply;  tney  touched 
them,  but  there  was  no  motion:  they 
were  in  the  camp  of  death.  Every  human 
being  of  those  four  hundred  was  stiff  and 
lifeless,  killed  by  the  mephitic  vapors  that 
issued  from  the  mountain !" 

Captain  Cook  had  arrived  at  Hawaii  a 
year  or  two  before  this  catastrophe,  and 
was  welcomed  by  the  simple  islanders  as 
a  god — ^their  own  god,  Lono,  the  Ha- 
waiian Hercules,  whose  arrival  had  been 
promised  from  generation  to  generation. 
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^^  Heralds  annoonoed  his  approach,  and 
opened  the  way  for  him  through  the 
crowds  that  thronged  him.  Those  among 
the  people  who  were  more  fearful,  peeped 
at  him  from  the  houses,  from  behind  stone 
walls,  and  from  the  tops  of  trees.  As  he 
moved,  the  assemblage  covered  their  faces, 
and  those  nearest  to  him  prostrated  them- 
selves on  the  earth  in  the  deepest  humilitv. 
As  soon  as  Lono  had  passed,  the  people 
sprang  up  erect,  and  uncovered  their 
faces,  and  some  among  them  not  being 
rapid  in  their  movements,  got  trodden 
down  by  the  advancing  crowd.  The  evolu- 
tion of  prostration  and  erection  was  found 
at  last  so  inconvenient,  and  to  require  so 
unwonted  an  agilitv,  that  the  practical- 
minded  people  found  that  they  could  best 
meet  the  case  by  going  permanently  on 
their  hands  and  feet ;  and  so,  at  last,  the 
procession  changed  a  good  deal  in  char- 
acter and  appearance,  and  ten  thousand 
men  and  women,  having  little  else  on  them 
than  their  nudity,  were  seen  pursuing  or 
flying  from  Captain  Cook  on  all-fours." 

In  return  for  this,  the  fiimous  navigator 
behaved  in  a  very  unhandsome  manner ; 
be  permitted  his  crew  to  indulge  in  every 
license,  and  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  a  not 
unnatural  act  of  retribution.  His  men 
had  fired  upon  and  shot  a  native  while  he 
himself  was  on  shore.  The  account  given 
by  the  Hawaiians  narrates  that  "  when  the 
crowd  which  was  about  Cook  and  the 
kinff,  Ealaniopuu,  heard  of  the  death  of 
Kahniu,  the  chief  who  was  shot  in  the 
canoe,  it  became  clamorous  for  revenge ; 
and  one  of  the  people,  with  a  short  &g- 
ger  in  his  hand,  approached  the  captain, 
who,  fearing  danger,  fired  bbjoruB  at  him. 
A  general  contest  began,  and  Cook  struck 
a  chief  named  Kalaimano-Kahoowaha  with 
his  sword.  This  powerful  warrior  seized 
him  with  one  hand  toehold  him,  not  witji 
any  idea  of  taking  his  life,  for,  supposing 
him  to  be  the  god  Lono,  he  believed  him 
incapable  of  death.  Cook,  bein^  about  to 
fall,  cried  out,  which  dispelled  the  chiefs 
belief  in  his  divinity,  and  he  therefore 
killed  him.  The  seamen  in  the  boat  fired 
on  the  natives,  many  of  whom  were  cut 
down,  and  guns  were  discharged  from  the 
ship,  by  which  more  of  the  people  were 
killed.  The  king  then  fled  inland  to  the 
precipice  with  his  chiefs  and  people,  taking 
with  them  the  bodies  of  Cook  and  four  of 
his  slain  companions.  The  king  presented 
Cook's  body  in  sacrifice.  The  flesh  was 
afterwards  removed  from  the  bones  in 


I  order  to  preserve  them,  and  the  flesh  was 
I  consumed  with  fire.  Three  children,  whose 
names  are  known,  found  the  heart,  and 
mistaking  it  for  that  of  a  dog,  ate  it. 
Some  of  Cook*s  remains  were  returned  to 
the  ship;  the  rest  were  retiuned  by  the 
priests,  and  worshiped.'' 

Vancouver  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
infinitely  superior  to  Cook,  and  his  memory 
is  held  dear  among  the  islanders  to  this 
very  day.  In  token  of  their  king's  great 
love  for  him,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
royal  war-cloak,  pierced  with  spear-boles, 
as  a  present  for  George  HI,  "  A  bird  in- 
habits the  mountainous  parts  of  the  islands 
having  under  each  wing  a  single  feather 
of  yeuow  color,  one  indi  in  length.^  The 
birds  were  caught  by  means  of  a  viscous 
substance  smeared  on  poles,  and  the  two 
precious  feathers  were  secured.  Of  such 
leathers  alone  was  the  mamOj  or  war- 
cloak,  of  Kameham6ha  composed.  This 
invaluable  mantle  was  four  feet  long,  and 
eleven  feet  and  a  half  in  width  at  the  bot- 
tom. Its  formation  occupied  nine  succes- 
sive reigns."  When  this  Kamehameha 
died,  there  perished  a  king  who,  in  his 
limited  sphere,  was  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  Alfred  or  Peter  the  Great.  It  was 
his  boast  that  no  man  had  sufiered  injus- 
tice beneath  his  rule.  The  whole  nation 
mourned  for  him  as  for  a  father.  As  soon 
as  he  had  drawn  his  last  breath,  a  consul- 
tation of  the  chiefs  was  held  in  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  and  one  of  them,  in  the 
agony  of  his  grief,  proposed  that  they 
should  eat  the  deceased  monarch — raw! 
This  method  of  testifying  respect  was  re- 
jected, but  its  proposition  evidences  how 
far  even  the  Hawaiian  court  must  at  that 
time  (1819)  have  been  removed  from  good- 
manners. 

In  the  next  reign,  however*  civilization 
made  astonishing  strides.  While  yet  a 
young  man,  the  kin^  and  his  favorite  wife 
visited  England,  with  the  most  unhappy 
results.  On  reaching  London,  thev  occa- 
pied  apartments  at  Osborne's  Hotel,  in  the 
Adelpni.  ^'  Their  time  was  occupied  in 
sight-seeing  and  receiving  visits.  The  no- 
bmty  showed  them  many  attentions ;  their 
likenesses  n^ere  found  in  the  picture-shops ; 
they  dined,  they  travelea,  they  saw 
sights;  in  fact,  they  lived  in  a  whirl  of 
engagements  and  excitements,  which  a 
delicate  London  girl  might  bear,  but  which 
was  destructive  to  the  robust  denizens  of 
the  Pacific.  Before  an  opportunity  look 
place  for  an  introduction  of  the  king  and 
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queen  to  George  lY.,  one  of  Liboliho's 
household  was  attacked  by  the  measles. 
Next  day,  the  king  sidsened,  and  by  the 
end  of  a  week,  the  whole  party  were 
suffering  from  the  same  malady.  The 
queen  became  seriously  ill.  She  was 
attended  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Dr.  Le^, 
Dr.  Holland,  and  Mr.  Peregrine ;  but,  m 
spite  of  every  care,  the  original  disease  de- 

Generated  into  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
he  chief,  Boki,  and  two  more  of  the 
suite,  recovered  rapidly;  the  king,  too, 
made  some  progress,  and,  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  was  able  to  give  audience  to  the 
newly  -  appointed  English  consul  to  his 
kingdom.  On  the  eighth  of  July,  the  in- 
teresting queen,  Eamamalu,  was  seen  to  be 
sinking.  Her  parting  with  Liholiho  was 
^very  touching.  All  that  her  sorrowful 
soul  had.  prophesied  when  she  bade  fare- 
well to  her  native  shore,  had  come  to 
pas4:  she  was  dying — ^&r  from  her  land 
and  her  beloved  country.  The  royal  pair 
held  one  another  in  a  long  last  embrace, 
their  tears  flowing  unrestrained.  In  the 
evening  the  queen  died.  The  king  is  de- 
scribed as  standing  by  the  lifeless  body, 
and  apparently  receiving  some  comfort 
from  the  new  religion,  of  which  he  had 
been  but  a  partial  scholar.  Lifting  up- 
ward his  eyes,  he  exclaimed:  ^She  has 
gone  to  heaven  I'  " 

The  poor  king  himself  was  so  depressed 
at  this  event,  that  the  partial  recovery  he 
had  himself  made  was  lost,  and  he  too 
sank.  The  bodies  I^  in  state  in  that  Lon- 
don inn,  after  the  Wiwaiian  fashion,  with 
the  room  hung  with  feathered  tippets. 
Their  remains  were  carried  back  to  Hon- 
olulu, and  received  with  the  most  poig- 
nant grief  by  their  subjects.  Old  war- 
riors wept  like  children,  and  'Hhe  air  was 
filled  with  such  lamentation,  that  it  almost 
drowned  the  roar  of  the  surf,*'  notwith- 
standing that  the  Hawiuian  language  is  so 
soffc  as  ^^  rather  to  be  compared  to  the 
warbling  of  birds  than  human  speech." 

There  is  not  a  more  interesting  people 
under  heaven  than  these  children  of  the 
Pacific ;  they*  have  an  sBsthetic  love  of 
t^e  beautiful  beyond  what  is  found  in 
the  most  highly-cultivated  circles.  Some 
three  years  ago,  there  landed  on  the  wharf 
at  Honolulu  a  beautiful  stranger,  the  na- 
tive of  another  island  of  the  group. 
''  This  Aphrodite  stepping  on  shore  from 
the  lapping  waters  was  instantly  recog- 
nized as  superlatively  beautiful.  She  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  unaffected  ad- 


mirers, each  of  whom,  in  his  unsophisti- 
cated adoration,  saluted  her  with  his  lips. 
Never  was  a  first-bom  child  more  '  petted 
with  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses.'  The 
news  of  her  arrival  spread  like  wild-fire. 
Men  left  their  anvil  and  their  poiy^snd 
crowded  round  the  lovely  stranger.  She 
stood  there  like  the  moon  within  a  colored 
halo— only  the  halo  pressed  rather  close, 
and  came  near  stifling  her.  The  police 
were  obliged  to  interfere ;  and  even  then 
a  fate  like  that  of  the  late  Miss  Yerey^ 
who  was  looked  to  death  by  admirers,  be- 
came imminent,  when  the  happy  thought 
occurred  to  the  chief  constable,  or  (but 
we  hope  not)  to  the  lady  herself,  of  plac- 
ing a  tariff  on  her  ruby  lips  of  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  for  each  salute.  The  money 
was  cheerfully  paid,  but  the  pull  against 
the  public  had  gradually  the  desired  eflect, 
and  the  beautiful  stranger  in  a  few  hours 
was  released."  The  whole  Hawaiian  race 
are  brave,  and  kind,  and  beautiful,  and 
lastly — which  enlists  our  sympathy  more 
than  all — they  are  doomed  to  disappear 
from  the  fiice  of  .the  earth.  In  no  country 
is  greater  safety  to  person  and  property ; 
crime  is  almost  unxnown  among  them, 
with  one  sad  exception — ^that  of  infanti- 
cide. The  mothers  are  idle,  they  dislike 
the  trouble  of  brinmng  up  families,  and 
they  desire  above  all  things  to  preserve 
their  charms,  which  the  nursing  of  chil- 
dren diminishes.  They  are  very  far  firom 
cruel. 

Taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  pop- 
ulation at  the  time  of  Cook's  discovery  of 
the  islands,  the  native  race  has  diminished 
to  one  third  in  the  last  eighty  years. 
They  are  very  licentious,  and  new  ele- 
ments of  destruction  have  certainly  been 
introduced  by  their  Suropean  visitors; 
but  even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  Hawaiian 
oonsm-general,  tiiat  they  would  still  have 
been  a  doomed  nation.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  of  the  Polynesian  group 
wither  and  die  while  the  white  man  flour- 
ishes, but  the  depopulation  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  increases  with  fearful  rapid- 
ity. Less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  one  district  is  under  the  age  of 
eighteen;  whereas  in  England  the  pro- 
portion of  those  under  twenty  to  those 
above  twenty,  is  as  nine  and  a  half  to 
eleven  and  a  half.  The  rising  veneration 
is  in  the  ratio  of  but  half  a  diild  to  each 
couple  of  grown  men  and  women;  and 
the  population  of  the  whole  group  does 
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not  now  exceed  seventy  thousand.  It  is 
sad  to  think  that  a  few  generations  henoe, 
such  a  people  as  Mr.  Hopkins  has  de- 
aeribed  shall  have  *' faded  away  like  a 
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beantifol  dream  "  from  their  island  homes. 
But  even  now,  as  we  read  JSTawaii^  it 
seems  more  like  a  fairy  tale  ihan  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  nation. 


Vrem   th«    London   Sotloty   Magnsino. 


TURNING      OVER      A      NEW      LEAF. 


Nkw-tbabs'  Days  are  the  milestones  on 
the  journey  of  life.  What  a  weary  jour- 
ney it  would  be  without  those  milestones  I 
The  traveler  over  the  waste  of  time  would 
be  like  a  mariner  on  a  trackless  sea  with- 
out rudaer  or  oompass — a  castaway!  Just 
imagine  mankind  without  a  calendar — sea- 
s<Mis  following  seasons,  and  years  gliding 
into  years  without  a  resting-place  from 
which  to  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  for- 
ward into  the  future.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  realize  this  except  upon  some 
desert  journey,  where  there  are  no  land- 
marks to  tell  us  how  &r  we  have  traveled, 
and  how  many  weary  miles  yet  lie  beyond. 
He  who  has  traveled  such  a  road  can  tell 
how  long  the  miles  appear,  how  heavily 
the  time  hangs ;  how  weary  become  the 
feet!  Afi  you  trudge  onward,  seeing 
nothing  to  give  you  assurance  that  you 
are  nearing  the  goal,  your  heart  sinks  for 
want  of  hope,  x  ou  do  not  know  how  far 
yon  have  come ;  you  can  not  guess  how 
far  you  have  yet  to  go.  Oh  I  lor  a  stone 
or  post  to  tell  you  that  you  have  accom- 
plished some  definite  portion  of  your  jour- 
ney, if  it  be  only  one  single  mile ;  for  then 
you  know  the  extent  en  your  toiL  At 
such  landmarks  you  sit  you  down,  as  on  an 
oasis,  and  bathe  your  wayworn  feet,  and 
dry  your  tears,  and  rise  refreshed  and 
strengthened  for  the  next  stage  on  your 
journey.  How  infinite  is  the  mercy  of 
Heaven  in  adapting  times  and  seasons  to 
man's  estate  and  condition !  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  sudden  change,  and  that  the  earth 
occupied  two  years  m  revolving  round  the 
sun — ^that  the  four  seasons  were  doubled 
in  length.  How  the  tedium  of  opening 
spring  would  provoke  us!  how  the  glory 
of  summer  would  pall  upon  us !  how  the  . 
lingering  promise  of  autumn  would  make  J 


the  heart  sick !  and  how  terrible  would  be 
the  dread  of  the  coming  winter !  But  to 
realize  this  more  fbroiUy,  let  us  imagine 
a  day  of  forty-eisht  hours — ^twenty-four 
hours  of  day,  and  the  same  number  of 
night.  As  it  is,  many  of  us  talk  of  kill- 
ing Time.  But  in  such  a  case,  would 
not  all  mankind  be  in  league  to  put  an  end 
to  him  once  and  for  ever  r  So  mtolerable 
does  the  bare  idea  of  such  an  arrangement 
appear,  that  the  order  of  things  in  the 
inhabited  regions  near  the  poles  may  al- 
most be  regarded  as  a  defect  in  the  weat 
Scheme.  These  regions  are  apt  to  give 
us  the  idea  of  out-houses  attaoned  to  the 
Great  Building  which  were  never  intend- 
ed to  be  inhabited  except  by  reindeer  and 
bears.  Tell  a  fashionable  cockney  of  a 
place  where  they  never  draw  down  the 
blinds  and  light  the  lamps  for  five  months 
and  he  will  faint.  Perhaps  the  seven 
months  when  the  blinds  are  permanently 
drawn  down,  and  the  lamps  are  always 
burning,  would  suit  him  better;  but  he 
would  get  tired  even  of  that.  The  fboFs 
paradise  of  eternal  night-revels  would  be  a 
pandemonium.  Nature  has  set  us  an  ex- 
ample in  the  ordering;  of  seasons,  and  the 
marking  of  time,  which  we  have  followed 
in  our  own  small  way  bv  instituting  minor 
subdivisions.  It  may  be  said,  God  made 
years  and  days,  and  man  made  hours,  min- 
utes, and  seconds.  It  is  wdl  that  the  plan 
has  been  thns  artificially  extended,  for  we 
stand  in  need  of  the  most  frequent  remind- 
ers of  the  fiight  of  time.  Without  these 
bells  of  warning,  clashing  forever  around 
us,  the  sands  of  life  would  steal  away  like 
a  thief,  robbing  us  of  many  wholesome 
seasons  of  thought  and  sober  relSection. 
But  we  take  small  note  of  these  minor 
warnings.     Carpe  diem  is  a  maxim  little 
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heeded.  A  miserly  maxim.  As  if  a  day 
wereof  anyaceaaiitl  A  yonth  with  many 
years  in  store  for  him  throws  away  a  day 
as  a  rich  man  thrown  away  a  guinea. 
**  There  are  plenty  more.  The  sun  will 
rise  to*morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to- 
morrow, and  mypurse  will  fill  with  days  as 
fast  as  it  is  emptied."  Weeks !  what  do 
they  mark  hut  a  brief  period  in  onr  coarse 
of  toil  or  pleasure  t  Months !  Do  we  not 
sometimes  forget  whether  it  is  Angnst  or 
September?  Years  1  But  here  we  pause. 
Days,  weeks,  months,  may  preach  to  us  in 
vain,  but  years  will  make  us  hold  and  listen 
— especiaJly  when  we  have  turned  thirty. 
Before  that  ase  most  young  men  are  proud 
of  the  fiiot  that  the^  are  growing  older. 
They  hear  their  seniors  prate  of  their  age 
and  ezperittice,  and  they  envy  age  and  ex- 
perience as,  at  another  period  of  their  exis- 
tence, they  envied  whiskers  and  tail-coats. 
But  when  thirty  years  are  passed,  and  the 
figures  are  rapidly  leading  on  to  two-score, 
a  man  becomes  as  unwilling — ^aye,  as  un- 
willing as  any  woman — ^to  confess  that  he 
is  as  old  as  he  really  is.  He  would  like 
to  be  thought  younger — ^he  would  like  to 
be  younger. 

This  is  about  the  time  of  life  when  men 
begin  to  exclaim 

^  Eheu  fbgaces  anni  labimtur !" 

It  has  been  but  aline  from  Horace  hither- 
to, something  to  scan,  something  to  quote 
to  show  off  your  Latinity.  But  now  it  is 
a  stem,  inexorable  voice,  challenging  you 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  year.  Y  ou  have 
serious  thoughts  now ;  you  are  wise  now 
— ^now  that  half  of*  your  three-score  is 
gone.  Why  were  you  not  serious,  why 
were  yon  not  wise  before,  when  you 
were  one^nd-twenty,  entering  upon  man- 
hood  and  life,  ten  years  ago?  ^^Fool, 
fool,  fool !  If  I  had  had  such  thoughts 
then  as  I  have  now,  what  might  I  not  have 
accnmplished  ere  this  ?'*  Well,  it  is  no 
use  biting  your  lips,  and  stamping  your 
foot.  It  IS  a  true  and  wholesome  proverb 
which  says  you  can  not  put  an  old  head 
upon  young  shoulders.  There  is  no  fit- 
ness in  the  thin^ :  man  must  have  time  to 
develop  his  head,  as  a  cabbage  must  have 
time  to  develop  its  heart.  I  for  one  do 
not  believe  in  William  Pitt,  prime  minis- 
ter at  twenty-three.  He  might  have  been 
as  learned  as  Bacon,  but  what  could  he 
have  known  of  the  philosophy  of  life  ? 
Hote  could  he  have  known  that  which  he 


never  saw  ?  Solomon  was  not  wise  be- 
cause he  read  books. 

According  to  my  experience  of  life,  de- 
rived from  observation,  and  the  perusal 
with  the  keenest  interest  of  many  oiogra- 
phies,  ''  thirty  "  is  the  golden  number  in 
the  years  of  a  man's  life.  This  is  the  mid- 
dle mile-stone  upon  which  he  rests  to  sur- 
vey the  past  ana  contemplate  the  future. 
Woe  to  nim  who  does  not  rest  and  think 
now !  for  at  this  time  the  mind  is  more 
candid  and  the  heart  more  open  to  the 
touch  of  truth  and  tenderness  tnan  it  ever 
will  be  again,  until,  perhaps,  the  day  when 
there  is  no  hope  left.  If  you  look  around 
in  your  society,  and  mark  the  men  who 
have  passed  the  Rubicon  df  forty-five  or 
fifty,  still  retaining  health  and  strength, 
you  will  find  that  ^efugaees  anni  trouble 
them  little.  Men  at  tliis  age  think  less 
of  death  than  youths  of  baff  their  years. 
They  seem  to  look  upon  the  midway  of 
their  age  as  the  crisis  of  a  disease,  and 
that  vfhen  they  have  passed  this  bridge 
they  have  got  over  the  worst.  I  remem- 
ber, when  I  first  began  to  think  seriously 
of  the  fleeting  years,  asking  a  boisterous 
old  gentleman  if  the  thought  of  his  nar- 
rowing span  ever  troubled  nim.  I  can  re- 
call our  brief  colloquy  word  for  word. 

^^Ever  trouble  me  I  not  in  the  least; 
not  half  so  much  as  when  I  was  your 
age." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  does  it  never  occur  to 
you  that  your  time  is  getting  very  short, 
and  that  you  must  go  some  day  soon  ?" 

^^  Not  at  all,"  said  he ;  ^*  I  am  strong 
and  hearty,  and  I  feel  to  have  just  as 
good  a  prospect  of  life  as  ever  I  had. 
When  I  was  twenty  I  thought  I  should 
die  before  I  came  of  age.  Now  I  am 
sixtv-three,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
n't  live  to  be  a  hundred." 

I  know  my  friend  well,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  hold  him  up  as  an  awftd  example, 
fbr  that  would  be  to  mistake  his  case  alto- 

f  ether.  He  is  not  a  man  hardened  in  sin, 
nt  a  man  hardened  in  years.  He  has 
got  used  to  living,  and  thinks  he  will  live 
on  indefinitely  just  the  same,  as  a  man 
used  to  wealth  tninks  he  will  always  have 
turtle  and  champagne  for  dinner.  I  don't 
say  that  this  is  not  a  comfortable  state 
of  feeling  to  arrive  at,  so  as  you  carry 
with  you  a  pure  heart  and  a  clear  con- 
science ;  but  I  think  you  miss  the  lesson 
which  chasteneth  a  man  to  most  profit, 
and  teacheth  him  most  fully  the* philos- 
ophy of  life,  if  you  escape  over  the  bridge 
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of  mid-life  without  passing  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  serious  thoughts. 
Age  does  not  alone  blanch  the  hair  and 
wrinkle  the  cheek.  I  will  not  say  it 
hardens  the  heart,  but  it  dulls  the  feel- 
ings and  blunts  the  sensibilities.  Neither 
very  young  nor  very  old  people  feel  the 
loss  of  friends  so  keenly  as  do  persons  of 
middle  age.  The  young  are  too  buoyant 
of  spirit  to  be  deeply  touched  by  grief: 
the  old  have  stood  by  many  graves.  At 
thirty  you  feel  the  loss  of  friends  and  com- 
panions keenly.  You  set  out  with  them 
on  the  journey,  full  of  strength,  and  life, 
and  hope ;  and  now  they  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside,  one  by  one — those  you  loved 
best  perhapcf — and  you  are  alone  with 
strangers.  There  was  a  time  when  you 
could  not  have  imagined  life  tolerable 
without  those  friends  of  your  heart ;  but 
what  have  you  done  when  they  sank  be- 
side you  on  the  road,  but  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  said,  "  Poor  fellow !"  drop- 
ping a  single  tear,  and  passing  on.  There 
18  a  bitter  but  profitable  reflection  in  this. 
A  man  of  great  .mark,  much  esteemed, 
and  held  in  high  regard  by  the  circle  in 
which  he  moves,  sinks  into  an  untimely 

frave..  Just  for  the  moment  there  is  a 
ush  among  those  who  knew  him ;  a  few 
tears  are  shed,  a  few  grave  looks  are  in- 
terchanged ;  but  to-morrow  brings  dry 
eyes  and  cheerful  faces,  and  his  frienc& 
eat  and  drink  and  make  merry  before  the 
week  is  out.  The  persons  who  do  this 
are  not  more  heartless  than  the  rest  of 
theii:  kind.  It  is  a  failing  common  to 
humanity.  It  is  hard  to  grieve  enough. 
Often  and  often  I  have  caught  myself 
laughing  and  making  merry  when  I  felt 
that  I  had  yet  a  heavy  debt  of  tears  to 
pay  to  a  dead  friend.  So  it  will  be  with 
you.  You  will  die,  and  the  friends  who 
now  ^^mrapple  you  to  their  souls  with 
hooks  01  steel "  will  be  gay  of  heart  with 
the  next  sun.  There  are  some  who  rid- 
icule the  conventional  ensigns  of  grief, 
^'  the  trappings  and  the  smts  of  woe." 
They  are  wrong.  It  b  the  only  way  in 
which  poor  weak  humanity  can  give  per- 
manence to  its  sorrow.  Let  us  show  it 
on  our  hats,  if  we  can  not  in  our  hearts, 
that  we  are  grieving  for. a  friend.  Let 
crape  redeem  our  cold  stint  of  tears.  I 
hold  that  the  least  we  can  do  for  a  friend 
when  he  is  dead  is  to  pay  all  honor  to  his 
remains.  When  he  is  alive,  do  we  not  set 
our  hc^se  in  order  to  receive  him ;  do  we 
not  place  the  choicest  viands  before  him, 


and  allot  him  our  best  room  ?  Does  he 
need  all  the  superfluities  which  we  press 
upon  him?  !No.  But  we  are  lavish  in 
our  attentions  that  we  may  show  him  re- 
spect And  shall  we  have  no  further  re- 
gard for  him  when  the  spirit  has  fled,  and 
his  clay — ^that  clay  which  we  honored  so 
much  in  the  warmth  of  life — ^has  grown 
cold  ?  Away  with  your  hard  shopkeeping 
maxims  I  Leave  me  to  pillow  the  head  of 
my  dead  friend  upon  the  softest  satin,  and 
furnish  his  last  house  with  becoming  state. 
It  is  the  last  service  I  can  render  him.  I 
can  not  pay  him  all  the  debt  of  grief  I  owe 
him.  Let  me  wring  my  purse-strings  if  I 
can  not  wring  my  heart-strings. 

I  am  reminded  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
injunctions  to  the  discursive  preacher  at 
Paul's  Cross.  ^^  To  your  text,  Mr.  Dean 
— to  your  text !" 

Well,  my  text  is  "  Turning  over  a  new 
leaf,"  and  I  am  coming  to  the  point  in  my 
own  way.  This  night  when  the  last  days 
of  the  year  are  ebbing  away,  a  &ir  h/ind 
playing  with  my  dark  looks  has  discover- 
ed a  gray  hair — the  first  gray  hair  I  I  had 
never  seen  such  a  thing — never  dreamt 
of  such  a  thing  1  At  tny  age :  I  could  not 
believe  it. 

It  was  laid  upon  a  band  of  black  velvet 
and  placed  before  me. 

I  can  resist  conviction  no  looser.  There 
it  lies,  blanched  and  white — white  as  the 
driven  snow !  And  it  is  my  hair.  It  seems 
but  yesterday  that  I  was  at  school,  wish- 
ing I  were  a  man.  And  now  to-day  I  am 
ffray,  and  growing  old.  What  have  I 
done  in  all  this  time  ?  Have  I  fulfilled  a 
man's  mission  upon  earth — ^have  I  made 
any  step* towards  it?  Have  I  done  any 
good  in  the  most  infinitesimal  degree,  for 
which  the  world  is  wiser  or  better?  I 
can  not  answer  my  own  questions.  I  am 
dumb,  and  sitting  here  contemplating  that 
white  hair,  with  the  sense  that  another 
^ear  is  gliding  away,  I  feel  that  it  is  time 
in  right  good  earnest  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  I  have  made  the  resolution  often  be- 
fore, but  never  under  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion which  now  weighs  upon  me.  I  re- 
member a  certain  ^^ Hogmanay"  night, 
ten  years  ago,  when  half  a  dozen  voung 
fellows  sat  round  a  certain  hospitable  fire, 
which  has,  alas!  been auenched.  We  were 
not,  any  of  us,  in  good  heart,  and  we  re- 
solved with  the  new  year  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf.  It  was  a  trifling  proceeding — 
little  better  than  sport.  When  twelve 
o'clock  struck,  one  laid  down  liis  pipe, 
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and  said,  ^*  From  this  moment  I  give  up 
smoking ;"  another  threw  his  box  into  the 
fire,  and  said,  «'  I  will  snuff  no  more  f  a 
third  said,  "  I  forswear  billiards  hence- 
forward;" a  fonrth  resolved  to  master 
the  German  langaage  before  that  day 
twelve  months.  These  were  small  leaves 
to  turn  over ;  but  the  result  was  not  un- 
important. These  vows  made  in  concert, 
at  the  midnight  hour  of  the  last  night  of 
the  old  year,  were  kept  for  twellte  months. 
The  smoker  and  the  snuffer  relapsed ;  but 
the  billiard-player  broke  himself  of  a  pas- 
sion for  play,  and  was  a  richer  man  for  it. 
The  aspiring  linguist  learnt  German  well 
enough  to  read  it,  and  has  been  a  man  of 
more  value  in  his  vocation  ever  since. 
Would  that  I  could  meet  all  those  friends 
again  on  the  last  day  of  this  waning  year 
that  we  might  resolve  anew,  and  on  a 
broader  planl  I  would  say  to  them: 
"  Let  us  begin  the  new  year  with  chast- 
ened hearts,  and  with  a  resolve  to  shape 
all  our  actions  by  the  rule  of  Christian 
charity ;  let  us  measure  all  we  do  by  the 
gauge  of  truth,  for  then,  whatever  be  the 
resiut,  we  shall  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  we  have  striven  to  walk  in 
the  right  path !  '*  But,  alas !  that  same 
company  will  never  meet  together  on  earth 
again. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  many  persons  to 
dance  the  old  year  out,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  for  rejoicing  that  another  period  of 
life  is  gone.  I  hold  it  is  no  time  for  danc- 
ing nor  for  mirth.  It  is  a  time  for  thought 
and  serious  reflection ;  a  moment  to  pause 
and  gird  up  our  loins  for  a  fresh  start  on 
the  journey  of  life.  The  time  is  peculiar- 
ly favorable  for  making  new  resolutions, 
and  if  they  are  solemnly  made  by  a  &m- 
ily,  or  social  circle,  by  the  fireside,  as  the 
bells  ring  out  the  knell  of  the  old  year, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  remembered 


and  kept  than  if  they  were  made  at  a  less 
impressive  moment. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  young  man  be^n 
to  feel  the  burden  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
family.  His  companions  in  the  race  of 
life  pitied  him,  and  prophesied  that  he 
would  never  get  on,  with  so  large  a  fam- 
ilv  dragging  upon  him.  The  young  man 
himself  quailed  before  his  responsibilitv, 
and  almost  lost  heart,  for  he  had  already 
seven  children,  and  was  little  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age.  But  on  the  last  night 
of  a  certain  year  he  made  a  resolution. 
He  said,  "  I  will  do  my  duty  by  my  chil- 
dren; I  will  strain  every  nerve  to  give 
them  a  good  education  to  fit  them  for 
making  their  way  in  the  world." 

For  this  end  he  toiled  and  slaved,  and 
denied  himself;  and  when  his  friends  and 
associates  saw  him  in  rusty  clothes,  and 
with  careworn  looks,  plodding  on  year 
after  year,  getting  poorer  rather  than 
richer,  they  sighed  for  his  hard  lot, 
through  the  curse  of  a  lar^e  family  that 
weighed  upon  him  and  crushed  him. 

That  imagined  curse  became  a  blessing. 
That  man  is  now  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,  happy,  contented,  and  well  provided 
for  by  his  sons  and  daughters,  who, 
through  the  superior  education  they  re- 
ceived, are  now  occupying  positions  in 
life  which  may  almost  be  termed  brilliant. 
This  is  no  parable. 

I  have  preached  my  sermon,  and  have 
only  to  ada  one  "  lastly  "  to  my  congrege- 

fation.  Don't  dance  out  the  old  year; 
on't  let  it  slip  away  amid  mirth  and 
thoughtlesness.  Seize  the  moment  to  be 
sober  and  thoughtful — to  make  good  reso- 
lutions for  the  future.  When  these  are 
made,  with  a  strong  heart  and  a  firm  will, 
then  may  we  truly  wish  each  other  a 
Happy  New  Tear.  A.  H. 


Curs  for  ^HALL-Poz.^-The  German  Reformed 
Messenger  has  receired  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
China,  in  which  it  is  stated  a  great  discovery  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  recently  made  by  a  surgeon  of 
the  English  army  in  China,  in  the  way  of  an  effect- 
ual cure  of  small-pox.  The  mode  of  treatment  is 
as  follows:  When  the  preceding  fever  is  at  its 
height,  and  just  before  the  eruption  appears,  the 
chest  is  rubbed  with  croton  oil  and  tartaric  oint- 
ment. This  causes  the  whole  of  the  eruption  to 
appear  on  that  part  of  the  body,  to  the  relief  of  the 
rest.  It  also  secures  a  full  and  complete  eruption, 
and  thus  prevents  the  disease  from  attacking  the 


internal  organs.  This  is  said  to  be  now  the  estab* 
lished  mode  of  treatment  in  the  English  army  in 
China,  by  general  orders,  and  is  regarded  as  a  per- 
fect cure. 

TiMi  AMD  ErxRiriTT.— A  Christian  traveled  tells 
US  that  he  saw  the  following  admonition  printed  on 
a  folio  sheet  in  an  inn  in  Savoy :  *'  Understand  well 
the  force  of  the  words-— a  God,  a  moment,  an  eter- 
nity ;  a  God  who  sees  you,  a  moment  which  flics 
from  you,  an  eternity  which  awaits  you;  a  God 
whom  you  serve  so  ill,  a  moment  of  which  you  ao 
little  pcofit,  an  eternity  which  you  hazard  so  rashly.*' 
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ASTRAY      AT      RAPPAHANNOCK. 


Wb  talked  again  of  Brock  Edmunds. 
His  strantre  disappearance  had  been  the 
theme  of  the  messf  Bince  his  departure  for 
Rappahannock,  a  week  before.  Brave, 
Bcmipulous,  and  loyal,  all  who  knew  him 
well  rejected  indignantly  the  imputation 
that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  He 
was  a  Virginian,  it  was  said,  and  must 
forsooth  be  &lse;  his  affianced  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Confederate  colonel,  and  to 
be  ti*ue  in  love,  he  must  forswear  his  coun- 
try. Meaner  men  had  superseded  him  in 
the  staff,  and  he  had  revenged  himself  by 
perjury  and  desertion.  But  though  these 
paltry  libels  had  obtained  general  circula- 
tion and  acceptance,  we — ^his  staff  com- 
panions— who  had  known  him  in  camp, 
m  perilous  enterprise,  and  in  the  painful 
march,  defended  nis  honor  as  our  own. 

We  were  sitting  beneath  the  canopy  or 
"  fly "  of  the  mess-tent,  recreating  our- 
selves with  whisky  and  pipes.  It  was  the 
eighth  night  since  the  departure  of  our 
comrade,  and  we  missed  his  ready  jest,  his 
loud,  infectious  laugh,  his  uniform  courte- 
sy and  senerosity.  The  war  had  come  at 
last  to  vVarrenton  Springs,  and  the  en- 
campments of  an  immense  army  whitened 
the  surrounding  hills.  Federal  sentries 
paced  up  and  down  the  massive  portico 
of  the  hotel;  cannon  were  plantea  in  all 
the  lanes ;  cavalry  horses  trampled  garden 
and  orchard ;  and  the  Spring  was  ^come 
a  lavatory  for  thousands  of  wanton  soldiers. 

We  had  been  a  fortnight  at  the  Springs, 
and  the  monotony  of  our  tenure  had  been 
varied  by  but  a  single  incident — the  loss 
of  Brock  Edmunds.  The  circumstances 
relating  to  his  departure  were  mysterious 
and  alarming.  He  had  been  called  to  the 
general's  tent  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
mtrusted  with  a  verbal  order  to  one  of  the 
bri^ide  commanders,  whose'quarters  were 
at  Rappahannock,  a  railway  station  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  eighteen 
miles  distant.  He  had  reached  his  desti- 
nation at  nine  o'clock,  delivered  his  in- 
structions punctually,  and  obtained  the 
countersign  of  the  day.  Returning,  he 
had  passed  a  guard  five  miles  from  Rap- 


pahannook,  and  had  stopped  to  light  a 
pipe  at  a  picket-fire,  still  further  on,  com- 
plaining,  m  the  latter  case,  that  his  horse 
was  a  trifle  lame.  He  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, sober,  and  expressed  himself  as  re- 
solved to  get  back  to  head-quarters  by 
midnight.  But  subsequently,  no  man  in 
the  army  had  encountered  him,  and  traces 
of  neither  ridei:  nor  horse  had  been  dis- 
covered, though  diligent  inquiries  were 
made  far  and  wide.  His  capture  by  the 
enemy  was  improbable,  for  our  picket- 
posts  were  so  close  and  continuous,  that 
the  lines  were  considered  to  be  imper- 
vious. No  bodies  of  Southern  troops 
were  contiguous;  and  though  the  Vir- 
ginians within  the  lines  were  sullen  and 
hostile,  it  was  believed  that  only  a  few 
aged  and  infirm  people  remained,  as  the 
young  and  able-bodied  had  departed  to 
join  the  Confederate  armies.  The  only 
plausible  alternative  was,  that  Brock  Ed- 
munds, knowing  the  location  of  our  pick- 
ets, had  avoided  them,  and  escaped  in  the 
darkness  to  his  Southern  friends.  The 
Richmond  newspapers,  however,  which 
our  out-riders  brou^t  in  daily,  made  no 
mention  of  Captidn  Edmunds,  and  no  re- 
cent prisoners  had  heard  any  thing  of  his 
desertion. 

The  conversation  beneath  the  fly  had 
turned  upon  the  absent  one.  Thirteen 
young  fellows  were  we,  who  had  thrown 
up  our  several  professions  at  the  call  to 
arms,  and,  unacquainted  before,  had  met 
by  assignment  upon  General  B.'s  sta£ 
Five  of  us  were  Yankees,  two  were  from 
New- York,  four  were  foreign  adventurers 
who  loved  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  I 
was  a  Pennsylvanian,  of  Quaker  descent. 

"  Heigh-ho  I"  said  Wicklowe,  turning 
off  his  fourth  draught  of  spirits,  ''  how  we 
miss  Brock's  jolly  laugh." 

^^Camp  has  become  so  insufferably 
dull,"  said  Bigswig,  ^^  that  I  shall  resume 
the  old  *•  biz,'  and  throw  up  my  commis- 


sion. 


Bigswig  had  been  a  junior  partner  in  a 
dry-goods  house,  but  took  to  the  sword 
naturally  as  to  scissors. 
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**'  If  it  iB^'t  positive  conceit  to  repeat 
any  thing  that  JBrock — ^poor  old  boy — ^has 
done  Bo  well  before,  I  will  sing  his  Cbick- 
abominy  son^,"  said  Chockmer,  ever  anx- 
ious to  exhibit  his  vocal  powers. 

"  I  pray  ze,"  said  Saint  Pierre,  with  a 
supplicatory  grimace,  "do  not.  Monsieur 
Chockmare."  • 

"Go  on,"  said  Wicklowe,  drinking 
again :  "  any  affliction  is  preferable  to  this 
horrible  silence." 

As  Chockmer's  wheezy  notes  rang  on 
the  night,  I  saw  the  glare  of  camp-fires 
reddening  the  woods  and  sky ;  I  neard 
the  clatter  of  bayonets  at  the  hour  of 
guard-relief,  and  some  of  the  negro  ser- 
vants singing  sweetlv  sonorous  choruses. 
The  faint,  hollow  roll  of  a  distant  drum 
blended  mystically  with  the  rustle  of 
leaves  overhead,  and  I  saw  in  the  dimness 
the  cloaked  and  stalwart  sentry  striding 
before  the  general's  tent.  A  horse  stood 
saddled  in  one  of  the  broad  graveled 
aisles,  and  I  could  hear  the  "  tick,  tick, 
tick"  of  the  telegraph  instrument  in  a  Sib- 
ley canopy  adjoining. 

A  month  had  thus  transformed  one  of 
the  pleasantest  of  solitudes,  and  the  hos^ 
pitaolc  grounds  had  been  trampled  by  in- 
numerable hoofs.  There  were  ^reat  gaps 
in  the  fences,  and  coarse  pencihngs  upon 
the  walls  of  the  fine  old  mansion.  The 
furniture  had  been  broken  and  used  to 
feed  Vandal  cook-fires.  Desolation,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  armies,  had  de- 
spoiled alike  the  fertility  of  nature  and 
the  improvements  of  man.  How  soon 
might  retaliation  aifect  our  Northern 
homes  as  we  had  ruined  these  ? 

"  Left'nant  Mintlin ! " 

I  turned  toward  the  voice,  at  the  repe- 
tition of  my  name,  and  recognized  a  tall, 
athletic  orderly.  As  I  faced  him,  he  re- 
spcctfally  saluted,  and  said :  "  The  gineral 
nades  ye,  sir,  immadiately,  at  his  quar- 
ters." 

The  mess  broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  an- 
ticipating that  some  onerous  duty  would 
devolve  upon  me. 

**  There  8  twenty  pages  of  a  report  to 
copy,"  said  Bigswig. 

"  I'll  lend  to  you  my  leetle  cheval^  mon 
atniy^  said  Saint  Pierre  \  "  you  take  one 
dam  joum6y ! " 

"  Hadn't  you  as  well  worrv  down  an- 
other *  smile  before  you  ffo  ?"said  Wick- 
lowe, copiously  imbibing  nimself. 

I  replied  carelessly,  refilled  my  pipe, 
and  following  the  sergeant  across  a  grasa- 


plot  and  through  a  broken  wicket,  stood 
in  the  presence  of  the  general.  He  was 
seated  at  a  pine  table,  covered  with  maps, 
diagrams,  and  manuscripts,  and  the  candle 
threw  an  imperfect  light  upon  his  hand- 
some bronzed  face,  and  broad,  prominent 
forehead.  A  trunk,  marked  with  his  in- 
itials, and  a  small  iron  bedstead,  with  two 
camp-stools,  and  a  short  wooden  bench, 
comprised  his  furniture ;  but  there  was  a 

Eicture  of  the  Madonna,  which  never  left 
im,  suspended  from  a  nail  in  the  rear 
tent-pole.  This  picture  had  survived  all 
mutations.  He  had  carried  it  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  when  but  a  lieutenant.  It  had 
hung  in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas, 
when  employed  at  clerk-duties  therein. 
At  Fort  Yuma,  the  Siberia  of  military 
stations,  he  had  kept  it  in  his  quarters  for 
five  monotonous  years ;  and  when  appoint- 
ed a  colonel,  early  in  the  civil  war,  ne  had 
brought  this  picture  across  four  thousand 
miles  of  plain  and  prairie. 

"  Sit  down.  Lieutenant  Mintlin !'  he  said 
curtly ;  and  as  I  took  one  of  the  chairs, 
he  resumed  his  writing.  I  looked  at  the 
richly-quilted  saddle  tnat  lay  at  his  feet, 
at  the  splendidly -mounted  sword  thrown 
carelessly  across  his  bed,  at  the  holsters 
and  silver-plated  pistols  beneath  his  rub- 
ber-pillow. I  studied  the  angles  and  ful- 
nesses of  the  fine  indurated  form,  and  the 
severe  and  wrinkled  countenance  before 
me:  and  from  the  starred  shoulder-bars 
and  silvered  beard  of  this  hero  of  a  score 
of  battles,  my  eyes  wandered  magnetically 
to  the  pensive,  melancholy  picture  of  the 
Madonna — ^his  companion  in  triumph,  re- 
verses, trial,  and  promotion.  I  trust  that 
every  soldier  carries  some  such  picture 
through  his  journeyings.  My  own  Ma: 
donna  was  in  Pennsylvania. 

"  Lieutenant,"  said  he,  in  his  quick  ner- 
vous manner,  looking  me  directly  in  the 
eyes,  "  your  horse  is  fresh  and  saddled  I'* 

I  looked  through  the  opening  of  the 
tent  at  the  sharp  beat  of  noofs,  and  be- 
held my  pony,  led  by  my  own  servant. 

"I  would  not  trouble  you  till  it  was 
necessary, but  gave  you  a  part  of  the  even- 
ing with  your  friends.  There  is  your 
horse;  here  is  a  sealed  envelope.  Yon 
are  to  ride  with  all  speed  to  Rappahan- 
nock." 

A  little  leap  of  my  heart,  and  a  slight 
tremor  of  my  lips,  followed  the  announce- 
ment of  this  ill-omened  name. 

"  I  may  say,"  continued  the  general,  in 
his  curt  sententious  way,  "  since  I  com- 
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monly  take  my  aides  into  my  confidence, 
that  this  paper  contains  the  details  of  an 
order  for  an  immediate  advance.  You 
are  to  ride  direct  to  the  quarters  of  Gen- 
eral H.,  to  deliver  the  envelope,  and  re- 
turn to-niffht  with  his  receipt  and  reply." 

I  bowed  silently,  and  turned  to  go. 

"Stop!"  said  he  again.  "It  is  eight 
o'clock :  you  must  deliver  the  message  by 
eleven.  I  shall  not  retire  to-night.  You 
will  be  back  at  three." 

"  It  is  a  long  and  stony  way,"  I  said 
hesitatingly,  "  and  forty  miles  can  scarcely 
be  made  in  seven  hours." 

"  It  must  be  done,"  said  he,  shaking  his 
beard ;  "  the  troops  must  be  under  way 
before  midnight.  Return  upon  a  fresh 
horse.    Good-night." 

I  returned  his  salutation,  but  had 
scarcely  got  a  yard  from  his  quarters, 
when  I  heard  the  sharp  call  to  return. 
As  I  stood  before  him  again,  he  stared 
piercingly  into  my  eyes,  halt  impeachingly, 
naif  inquiringly. 

"  Am  I  to  lose  another  aide  ?"  he  said 
dowly  and  sarcastically. 

The  blood  rose  to  my  temples,  and  I 
felt  my  hands  closing.  "  Not  unless  you 
insult  him  twice,"  I  returned. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  he,  in  his  old 
dry  manner ;  "  you  are  not  a  Virgin- 
ianP^ 

I  bit  my  lips  at  the  reflection  upon  my 
late  comrade,  but  concluded  to  remain 
silent. 

"  Will  you  have  an  orderly  to  accom- 
pany you?" 

"Not  after  the  doubt  you  have  ex- 
pressed." 

"  Forget  it,"  he  said,  with  irresistible 
frankness,  "  as  the  weakness  of  a  suspi- 
cious old  soldier.  Give  me  your  band. 
God  bless  you  I  Be  prompt.  Good- 
night." 

I  repaired  to  the  mess-tent,  hastily  ex- 
amined my  pistols,  aud  buckled  on  my 
sword-belt  and  spurs.  Joining  my  com- 
rades in  a  parting  health,  I  leaped  into 
my  saddle,  and  at  seven  minutes  past 
eight  o'clock,  started  at  a  sharp  canter  for 
Rappahannock. 

The  ride  for  five  or  six  miles  of  the  way 
was  enlivened  by  belated  teams,  couriers, 
and  occasional  squads  of  officers  return- 
ing to  their  re^ments.  Camp-fires  lit  up 
the  whole  horizon,  till  it  seemed  a  great 
belt  of  flame;  mystic  serenades  floated 
dreamily  from  invisible  fields  and  copses  ; 
oonfused  voices  of  shouting  and  singing 


were  wafted  from  tented  hillsides,  and 
grouped  batteries,  ambulances,  and  army- 
cattle  came  dimly  in  view  at  intervals. 
The  moon  shone  full  and  brightly ;  but  I 
saw  with  some  solicitude  that  it  was  sink- 
ing slowly  behind  the  woods ;  and  at  nine 
o'clock,  as  I  heard  the  tattoo  beat  from  a 
dozen  quarters,  I  turned  obllcjuely  to  the 
left,  and  was  soon  involved  in  complete 
darkness.  For  nine  miles  I  met  no  human 
being,  and  heard  no  sounds  but  the  ring 
of  my  horse's  hoofs,  the  rattle  of  his  curb- 
chain,  and  the  clink  of  my  sword  in  its 
scabbard. 

There  was  nothing  of  peril  involved  in 
my  journey ;  but  Xhe  times  wiere  irregular, 
the  country  expansive,  and  thousands  of 
reckless  men  were  abroad  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  How  had  Brock  Edmunds 
disappeared  ?  His  route  to  Rappahannock 
had  not  differed  from  mine.  The  night 
was  not  less  fair.  As  horsemen,  we  were 
well  matched  ;  and  that  he  had  been 
faithful,  I  would  pledge  my  life.  How, 
whence,  and  wherefore  had  the  stillness 
and  mystery  of  the  grave  fallen  upon 
him  ?  I  could  not  surmise ;  I  only  know 
that,  as  I  remembered  his  goodness,  pleas- 
antness, and  usefulness,  I  resolved,  if 
chance  should  give  me  a  clew  whereby  to 
follow  or  revenge  him,  I  would  do  it  at  aU 
risks.  My  way  led  mainly  through  scrub- 
timber  ;  the  road  was  little  more  than  a 
cow-path,  so  sinuous  that  I  was  compelled 
to  trust  entirely  to  the  instinct  of  my 
steed,  and  so  dark  that  I  was  not  without 
fear  of  pitfalls  and  prostrate  trees.  For- 
tunately the  route  had  been  seldom  trav- 
eled, and  the  clay  roadway  was  hard, 
level,  and  unencumbered  by  the  slush  and 
debris  that  usually  mark  the  route  of  an 
army.  There  was  much  of  romance,  and 
pleasant  feverish  excitement  in  the  ride. 
The  hoofs  of  my  horse  struck  sparks  from 
stony  places,  and  the  whistle  of  night- 
birds,  the  scream  of  owls,  the  whine  of 
wild  pigs,  and  the  long  shrill  chirp  of 
crickets  and  lizards  made  strange  and 
eery  music.  Weird  likenesses  of  beings 
colossal,  hideous  eyes  that  shone  from 
thickets,  and  glimpses  of  spectral  sky 
breaking  through  boughs  and  leaves; 
starlight  reflected  in  slimy  pools ;  desert- 
ed homesteads  staring  black  and  ghostly 
from  hill-tops ;  clamps  of  negro  cabins, 
that  looked  half- human  through  their 
great  windowy  eyes  ;  clearings'  across 
which  the  night -winds  blew  dismally; 
and  quaint  ola  stacks  and  hay-barracks^ 
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these  were  some  of  the  spectadeB  that 
greeted  me  on  the  way.  And  when,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  I  answered  the  challenge 
of  a  patrol,  and  found  that  I  had  almost 
reached  my  journey's  end,  I  drew  a  si^h 
of  relief,  and  reining  mv  horse  into  a  quiet 
pace,  soon  dismounted  before  the  qnarters 
of  General  H. 

He  had  not  anticipated  my  message, 
and  was  aboat  retiring  to  his  bed.  But 
after  swearing  roundly  once  or  twice,  he 
resumed  his  garments,  summoned  his  aides, 
and  ordered  his  brigade  under  arms.  In 
a  few  minutes,  lights  were  twinkling  here 
and  there,  great  wagons  laden  with  tents 
and  field-utensils  went  lumbering  across 
the  fields,  and  mounted  men  loomed  away 
in  battalion.  The  multitudinous  camps 
had  folded  themselves  noiselessly,  and 
were  off.  ' 

I  resolved  to  return  with  my  own  pony, 
for  he  seemed  yet  fresh  and  unwearied, 
and  obtaining  a  sealed  reply  to  my  com- 
munication, accepted  the  ofibr  of  a  drop 
of  brandy  and  a  cigar,  and  reniounted  my 
horse.  The  general  c»alled  out  to  me  as  1 
moved  off:  **  Have  you  heard  any  thing 
of  Captain  Edmunds  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

**  He  was  a  fine  fellow,"  said  the  gen- 
eral, turning  away,  ''leave  him  the  pro- 
er  countersign  just  at  this  hour  of  the 
night,  and  he  took  some  spirits,  as  you 
have  done,  before  departing." 

*'  Pardon  me  a  moment,  general,"  I  re- 
plied, ''  but  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  will 
you  tell  me  the  countersign  for  that  even- 
ing ?" 

"  Ticonderoffa,"  he  answered  shortly. 
"  Good-night.''^  As  a  rule  I  give  no  re- 
gard to  coincidences.  I  do  not  believe  in 
signs ;  I  despise  dreams  and  omens ;  but 
there  are  moments  when  reason,  in  spite 
of  itself,  gives  way  to  superstition,  and 
such  moments  were  mine,  as  I  turned  my 
face  toward  Warrenton  Springs,  and 
ground  my  horse  harshly  with  the  spur. 
Not  only  had  my  journey  corresponded 
with  that  of  Brock  Edmunds  in  all  essen- 
tials of  time,  route,  and  object,  but  the 
circumstances  had  tallied,  not  excepting 
the  otherwise  insignificant  item  or  the 
countersign,  for  ^e  password  on  this 
evening  was  *^  Crown  Point,"  and  that  of 
the  previous  evening  its  associate  battle 
of  ''  Tioonderoga."  In  addition  to  these 
resemblances,  I  could  not  forget  that  the 
disappearance  of  my  friend  had  pressed 
upon  my  mind  for  days  with  peculiar  and 


intense  interest ;  I  had  dreamed  fitfully 
of  his  return,  I  had  talked  incessantly  of 
bis  virtues,  I  had  loved  him  with  the  fer- 
vor of  a  brother ;  nay,  I  had  felt  a  convic- 
tion, too  subtle  to  be  explained,  too  posi- 
tive to  be  mistaken — and  on  this  evening 
oppressive  beyond  melancholy — that  with 
his  fate  my  life  was  in  some  way  bound 
up.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  puffed  vigor-* 
ously  at  my  pipe,  and  strove  to  recall 
lighter  topics — my  mother,  perhaps  awake 
even  now,  and  praying  in  the  dim  watches 
for  her  errant  boy ;  my  betrothed,  who 
might  be  murmuring  my  name  amid  her 
dreams ;  my  mess-companions,  roaring  at 
their  revels ;  the  grim  old  general  await- 
ing my  return,  with  the  blue  eyes  of  his 
Madonna  ever  upon  him ;  the  troops  on 
the  march,  roused  up  at  my  unwelcome 
summons — ^but  one  by  one  these  cheerful 
ttiemes  faded  away,  and  the  fate  of  Brock 
Edmunds  resumed  its  place  in  my  fancies. 
His  face,  like  a  specter,  glided  before  me 
in  the  darkness ;  his  name,  like  a  ghostly 
refrain,  came  up  to  my  lips  with  every 
hoof-beat;  and  as  I  halted  obedient  to 
challenge,  by  the  last  clustering  picket, 
my  hoflo  of  "Crown  Point"  seemed  to 
provoke  a  thousand  dismal  echoes  of  "  Ti- 
oonderoga "  and  "  Brock  Edmunds." 

"  Have  you  the  time,  sentry  ?"  I  called 
to  the  patrol. 

"  Twelve  o'clock,  midnight !"  said  the 
deep  voice  of  the  horseman,  vanishing  in 
the  gloom. 

Por  nine  miles  to  come  I  should  meet 
no  living  soul.  The  blowing  of  my  pony, 
as  I  spurred  him  again,  admonished  me 
that  hard  travel  was  beginning  to  tell 
upon  him  ;  so  I  beat  the  ashes  out  of  my 
pipe,  buttoned  my  coat  dose  to  the  throat, 
and  chirping  encouragingly,  pushed  for- 
ward gallantlv,  though  not  at  headlong 
speed.  But  the  fiush  and  exultation  oi 
my  ride  were  over ;  a  strange  weird  ner- 
vousness had  succeeded.  The  noise  of  wild 
swine  in  the  brush  alarmed  me ;  twice  I 
laid  my  hand  agitatedly  upon  my  sword, 
and  once  halted  with  arawn  pistol  at 
the  shriek  ofh  frightened  night-hawk. 
Ashamed  of  these  unmanly  weaknesses, 
I  thought  to  compose  myself  by  singing 
a  cheerful  stave,  out  my  voice  was  so 
hollow  and  unreal,  that  I  shuddered  and 
ceased.  At  last,  with  a  loud  "  Woa,"  and 
a  chill,  qniok  quiver,  I  stopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  and  felt  tne  perspiration 
standing  like  night-dew  on  my  forehead. 

I  too  was  lost! 
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For  more  than  an  hour  I  had  failed  to 
recognize  passing  objects.  HoweTer  my 
tremor  and  terror  had  lengthened  the 
miles,  I  had  yet  preserved  some  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  time,  and  knew  that,  in 
the  dae  course  of  travel,  I  should  have 
been  at  Warrenton  Springs.  But  in  the 
rush  of  fears  and  fancies,  in  the  gloom 
knd  shadow  of  the  night,  in  the  certainty 
that  having  thrice  gone  over  the  same 
road,  I  should  follow  it  safely  again,  I  had 
missed  my  way.  In  place  of  the  scrub- 
maple,  oak,  magnolia,  and  gum  that  shut 
in  the  by-road  by  which  1  had  come,  I 
was  now  encompassed  by  dwarf  pines  and 
cedars,  that  revealed  the  open  sky,  but 
gave  even  more  than  the  ordinary  lone- 
someness  to  the  scenery.  Sterile,  unin- 
habited, interminable  as  I  knew  such  soil 
to  be,  there  was  the  additibnal  fear  that  \ 
had  emerged  upon  a  stretch  of  Virginia 
forest,  wherein  the  traveler  might  wan- 
der for  months,  in  dreary  circles,  finding 
neither  outlet,  guide,  nor  subsistence. 

My  ^rst  impulse  was  to  retrace  my 
steps,  but  after-thought  suggested  that  I 
might  so  still  further  astray,  turning  in 
the  darkness  into  aome  more  devious  and 
dangerous  path.  I  then  bethought  me  of 
resting  for  the  night,  wrapped  in  my  sad- 
dle-blanket, and  waiting  ror  daylight  to 
assist  me ;  but  my  horse  was  weary  aud 
hungry,  and  should  have  provender  and 
shelter.  While  thus  doubtful  and  per- 
plexed, I  heard  a  tread  among  the  pmes 
to  the  left,  followed  by  a  crash,  and  a 
hard,  heavy  breath.  My  hand  reached 
nervously  for  my  pistol.  I  stood  erect  in 
the  stirrups,  peering  through  the  gloom 
with  my  finger  pressing  tJghtly  against 
the  trigger,  and  a  stammenng  challenge 
upon  my  lips.  A  dark  object  bounded 
from  the  brush,  and  passing  across  the 
road  close  before  me,  disappeared.  I  re- 
solved it  into  a  horse,  and  m  the  dim,  un- 
certain shadow,  saw  that  it  was  lame  ! 

Cursine  my  cowardice^  I  replaced  the 
pistol  in  Its  holster,  and  chirping  to  my 
Deast,  went  wearily  onward.  There  was 
a  chance,  at  least,  that  I  should  reach  some 
seduded  farm-house  or  negro-hut.  After 
the  space  of  a  half  hour,  I  came  to  a  fence 
and  gate,  and  to  my  great  relief  discerned 
the  stacks  and  out-houses  of  a  farm.  A 
second  gate  through  which  I  passed  creak- 
ed dismally  behind  me,  and  shot  with  a 
.loud  noise,  but  turning  the  angle  of  a  log- 
cabin,  I  had  the  satisnction  of  dismount^ 
ing  before  an  ancient  Virginia  residence, 


where  a  candle  still  burned  in  the  lower 
story,  and  streaming  through  a  window, 
cast  a  flood  of  light  across  the  yard.  It 
was  a  dwelling  framed  after  a  fashion 
immemorial  in  the  South.  Long,  open 
porches,  roofed  and  railed,  and  ascend- 
ed by  steps,  inclosed  it  in  front  and  in 
rear,  while  the  brick  chimneys  at  the  ga- 
bles were  built  outside  of  the  house,  and 
against  it.  The  kitchen  was  a  separate 
buildmg,but  connected  with  the  dwelling 
by  a  covered  passage-way,  or  colonnade, 
and  both  dwelling  and  kitchen  had  peaJked 
or  double  roofs.  There  were,  as  I  saw  at 
a  glance,  two  wells,  one  modem  in  con- 
struction, consisting  of  a  windlass  and 
chain  for  raising  or  lowering  the  bucket ; 
but  the  other  was  a  description  of  well 
found  only  in  America,  and  even  there 
rapidly  falling  into  disuse,  known  as  the 
pole  or  balance-well.  It  consisted  of  a 
long  hickory  pole  or  shaft,  suspended  from 
a  forked  or  crotched  upright,  and  tied  at 
its  short  or  tapering  end  to  a  pendant  or 
rod.  To  this  was  attached  me  bucket, 
which  could  be  readily  lowered  by  hand, 
and  hoisted  by  the  superior  weight  of  the 
long  end  of  the  pole.  I  was  particularly 
attracted  to  this  latter  well,  because,  cu- 
riously enough,  the  heavy  end  of  the  pole 
was  in  the  air,  and  the  bucket  apparently 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  well-hole 
was  covered  with  planks,  and  fi*om  the 
circumstance  of  a  broken  plow  being  de* 
posited  above  them,  I  inferred  that  the 
well  was  no  longer  used.  It  had  a  quaint 
and  venerable  appearance,  standing  thus 
in  the  night,  and  I  wondered  that  its  posi- 
tion should  be  so  reversed.  The  whole 
place,  indeed,  had  an  air  of  gloom  and  im- 

Srovidenoe.  Some  of  the  windows  in  the 
welling  were  stuffed  with  old  hats  and 
breeches,  the  whitewash  had  peeled  from 
the  weather-boarding,  the  porches  were 
rotten  and  tottering,  and  except  the  cheer- 
ful glow  of  the  fire,  I  saw  notning  indica- 
tive of  hospitality  and  comfort.  Lon^  ex- 
perience in  camps,  however,  had  familiar- 
ized me  to  rough  fare,  and  I  fdt  very 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  rest  tiU 
morning,  and  to  feea  my  iuthfhi  pony. 

Leaping  lightly  up  the  steps,  and  trav- 
ersing the  porch,  I  knocked  thrioe,  quick- 
ly and  loudly.  Some  shafBing  of  feet 
and  earnest  whispering  ensued,  and  then 
a  hideously  -  deformed  boy  opened  the 
door.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
seen  a  face  so  terror^tricken ;  hia  ]ip« 
were  qaivering,  bis  knees  trembling,  and 
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the  hand  by  which  he  held  the  latch  shiv- 
ered and  rattled  in  a  fearfal  manner.  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  one  of  his  feet  was 
dabbed,  and  that  his  right  arm  was  short 
and  withered.  Beside  a  biazine  locr-fire 
in  a  great  sooty  chimney-pWBat  two 
girls  and  a  very  old  man,  who  seemed 
quite  as  ill  at  ease.  The  pale  faces  of  the 
girls  were  little  relieved  by  the  attitade 
of  the  man,  who  had  attempted  to  rise, 
bnt  appeared  to  have  been  paralyzed  in 
the  act.  In  his  hand  he  grasped  the  tongs, 
and  his  face  expressed  conflicting  emo- 
tions of  hate,  fear,  and  despair. 

**  Gk)od-evening,"  said  I  soothingly ;  "  I 
hope  that  I  haven't  disturbed  yon." 

*^  Yon  have  disturbed  me,"  said  the  old 
man,  rattling  the  tongs  in  his  quaking 
fingers ;  ^*  you  ha'  nigh  been  the  death  o' 
me.  Tou  ha'  given  me  a  turn  that'll 
shorten  my  days.  What  are  you  arter, 
on  folk's  property  in  the  dead  hour  o' 
night,  knockin^  at  their  doors,  and  scarin' 
their  wimmin  ?" 

At  this  one  of  the  girls  began  to  sob, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  cripple  dilated  with 
rage. 

**  Compose  yourselves,"  said  I,  walking 
into  the  room,  m^  spurs  clattering,  ana 
my  sword  draggmg  alone  the  floor ;  *^  I 
am  not  an  enemy,  though  I  wear  the  uni- 
form of  one.  I  am  a  soldier,  as  you  see, 
astray  and  wearied,  and  willing  to  pay  for 
a  bed  by  vour  flre,  and  a  little  com  for 
my  horse.'' 

"  We  ha'  nayther  bed  nor  corn  for  Yan- 
kees. You  ha'  overrun  our  farms,  and 
murdered  our  boys.  Beggary  and  tears 
oome  upon  you  all,  as  you  ha'  brought 
them  upon  us  I" 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  I,  drawing  up  a 
chair,  and  seating  myself  resolutely  by  the 
hearth,  ^*  since  you  are  so  iiriiospitabie,  I 
must  take  what  you  will  not  sell.  Here  I 
sit,  and  here  I  shall  remain.  If  there  is 
food  in  your  stable,  I  must  seize  enough 
for  my  beast,  and  at  daylight  I  wiU  leave 
you." 

The  cripple  looked  murderously  into 
my  eyes  here,  as  if  measuring  my  strength 
and  courage ;  but  I  quietly  removed  my 
spurs,  cast  off  my  sword,  and  asked  him 
the  way  to  the  stable. 

*'  Get  the  lantern,  Jay,"  said  the  man  ; 
"if  we  are  to  lose  the  com,  we  may  as 
well  be  paid.  Show  the  soldier  to  the 
cowhouse.  6i'  him  twelve  ears  and  a 
rick  o'  hay.  Marth'-Ann,  do  you  spread 
a  counterpane  yer  in  the  corner.    Nancy, 
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fetch  up  a  pail  of  dder.  Stir  yer  trot- 
ters I" 

Settling  himself  in  the  chair,  the  old 
man  muttered  nervously,  and  glowered 
at  the  fire  as  he  rakea  the  fagots  in  a 
heap.  Pale  and  sinister,  the  cripple  limp- 
ed through  a  doorway,  and  fumbled  m 
the  darkness  of  another  room  for  the  re- 
quired lantern.  The  girls  fulfilled  their 
instractions  with  agitated  feces,  and  cast 
doubtful  eyes  upon  me  at  intervals.  They 
were  coarsely  clothed  in  frocks  of  gray 
kersey,  and  their  shoes  were  rough  and 
large.  The  yomiger  of  the  two  had  a 
prettily  timid  face,  with  shy  black  eyes, 
and  her  hair  was  tied  with  a  piece  of  blue 
ribbom 

"  What's  yer  name  at  home  ?"  said  the 
old  man  at  length,  looking  fiercely  up.  I 
replied  good-humoredly,  anxious  to  in- 
duce a  pleasanter  reception,  and  asked 
the  old  gentleman  to  tell  me  his  own 
name  in  return. 

"  Lightfoot,  mr,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
mingl^  braggadocio  and snUenness*  "The 
Lightfoots  ha'  been  one  o'  the  fust  fami- 
lies. Jeems  Lightfoot  was  the  best  speak- 
er that  ever  sot  in  th^  legislater  of  Yir- 
ginny.  Neal  Lightfoot  belonged  to  the 
Wiggins  branch  o'  the  fiimily,  and  owned 
the  best  Piedmont  horses  in  this  section 
o'  country.  Patrick  Lightfoot  of  Jeems 
River  " 

"Yers  the  lantern  for  the  Yankee," 
said  the  cripple,  limping  into  the  room. 
He  stared  blackly  and  half-defiantly,  flung 
open  the  door,  and  muttering  that  I  was 
to  "  look  alive  arter  my  hoss,'' led  the  way 
across  the  yard  to  a  log-stable  or  shed. 

"Stop,"  said  I ;  "the  good  pony  must 
be  watered,"  and  I  turned  toward  the  old 
well.  To  my  great  surprise,  the  cripple 
darted  forward,  dropping  his  lantern,  and 
seized  me  with  the  grip  of  a  strong  man* 

"  Don't  go  there  i'*^  he  said,  with  a 
strangely  altered  voice ;  "  there  ain't  no 
water  there  I  The  pole  has  got  wedged 
at  the  bottom.  Come  yer;  come  this 
way. 


n 


I  found  him  absolutely  dragging  me, 
and  was  not  more  ama:i^  at  his  vehe- 
mence than  at  his  wonderful  physical 
power,  so  inconsistent,  as  I  thougnt,  with 
his  deformity.  Truly  I  had  fallen  among 
boorish  people.  Yielding  to  the  whim  of 
the  lad,  I  watered  my  horse  at  the  wind- 
lass weU,  but  refused  to  remove  the  saddle 
at  his  solicitation.  Returning  to  the 
dwelling  I  found  ataUe  spread,  and  some 
is 
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Indian  bread,  bacon,  and  cider  prepared 
for  me.  The  young  girl  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  but  I 
failed  to  interest  her  in  conyersation,  and 
tunied  at  length  to  the  old  man. 

^'  This  is  a  sad  war,  sir  V^ 

«  You  folks  got  it  up." 

*^  We  lament  it,  I  am  sure,  as  much  as 
you  do." 

"  Likely.  Look  at  mey  spoiled  in  land 
and  cattle,  a  prisoner  in  my  own  house, 
an  alien  in  my  own  country — ^my  four  sons 
driven  from  me,  but,  thank  God,  fighting 
out  their  deliverance  agin  you  and  your 
hordes  ?" 

"  Come,"  said  I  softly,  "  let  us  lay  these 
things  aside  to-night.  Return  t(^ better 
days  and  themes.  You  have  still  a  spark 
of  regard  for  the  good  old  Union.  Have 
you  forgotten  the  palmy  time  of  '76,  when 
South  and  North  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der at  Ticonderoga  " 

I  stopped  in  mute  astonishment.  At 
the  iteration  of  the  last  word,  a  deathly 
pallor  came  over  the  old.  gentleman  ;  his 
chin  dropped  upon  his  bosom,  and  his 
hands  huns  nervelessly  upon  his  chair. 
From  bolc^  maniacal,  defiance,  he  had 
changed  to  cowed,  tremulous,  demented 
silence.  Suddenly  and  mechanically  he 
rose,  groped  by  way  of  the  wall  to  a  stair- 
case, and  shuffling  like  a  man  in  a  dream 
disappeared.  I  saw  no  more  of  him  that 
night.  The  girls,  scarcely  less  agitated, 
also  immediately  retired ;  and  I  was  left 
alone  with  the  cripple,  astounded  at  the 
effect  of  my  oratory,  and  certain  that  I 
had  fallen  into  a  house  of  lunatics. 

I  had  been  previously  acquainted  with 
bitter  Southern  partisans,  but  the  animos- 
ity of  this  family  was  altogether  savage 
and  unprecedented.  There  [was  certain- 
ly the  extenuating  circumstance  of  the 
younger  Lightfoots'  connection  with  the 
Confederate  service ;  and  the  irritability 
of  old  age  might  have  been  intensified  by 
losses  of  negroes,  live-stock,  and  proven- 
der. The  people  were  likewise,  as  I  could 
see,  rude,  ignorant,  and  perhaps  wicked. 
In  this  way,  I  could  account  for  their 
passion;  but  the  more  appalling  evidences 
of  fear  and  suspicion  remained  unexplain- 
ed. As  I  sat  absorbed  in  a  review  of  the 
occorrences  of  the  evening,  I  looked  casu- 
ally across  th^  room  at  the  cripple,  who 
had  been  for  some  minutes  sitting  silently 
upon  the  floor.  The  firelight  revealed 
his  face,  though  his  body  was  batlied  in 
shadow,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  leering 


darkly  upon  me.  Out  of  all  patience  with 
the  fellow,  I  called  to  him  in  no  very  ami- 
able voice :  *'  My  man,  haven't  you  a  face 
in  your  repertoire  less  devilish  than  that 
you  are  wearing  to-night?" 

He  grinned  contemptuously,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"  I  shall  be  under  the  necessitv  of  toss- 
ing a  plate  in  your  face  presently,  so  you 
had  better  remove  out  of  distance." 

He  rose  from  his  place,  limped  to  the 
st^rway,  and  I  heard  his  heavy  unequal 
tread  overhead  for  some  time,  when  finally 
it  ceased,  and  the  house  was  given  over 
to  silence.  Having  emptied  the  pail  of 
cider,  and  supped  plenteously,  I  threw 
myself  upon  the  spread  in  the  comer,  and 
resumed  my  contemplations.  Why  were 
these  people  out  of  their  beds  at  so  late 
an  hour?  Had  they  expected  visitors? 
Why  had  they  alternately  shuddered  and 
vaunted  ?  Had  some  great  remorse  with 
them  blended  with  some  yet  more  wicked 
purpose  ?  Might  not  their  fanaticism  mean 
more  than  it  had  seemed  ?  Was  I,  in  short, 
safe  in  this  house,  travel-worn,  disarmed, 
solitary,  and  asleep  ?  Pshaw  I  a  cripple, 
two  girls,  and  a  garrulous  old  dotard. 
What  were  these  pitted  against  a  vigilant, 
active  soldier,  close  to  camp,  and  prepar- 
ed for  any  emergency  ?  I  had  unmanned 
myself  thrice  to-nigbt ;  should  I  become 
again  a  prey  to  childish  terrors  ? 

I  tossed  my  sword  contemptuously  upon 
the  table,  spurned  my  holsters  with  my 
foot,  and  leaning  my  head  upon  my  arm, 
studied  the  bare  floor,  the  huge  chimney, 
the  beamed  and  whitewashed  ceiling,  the 
square  and  rope -seated  chairs.  A  few 
coarse  pictures  hung  upon  the  wall — a 
trotting  horse,  a  popular  preacher,  a  Con- 
federate general,  a  head  of  Washington. 
Opposite,  lay  a  door  and  two  windows; 
at  my  feet,  a  door,  and  these  looked  out 
upon  the  two  porches.  A  rough  mantel- 
piece surmounted  the  chimney,  ornament- 
ed with  a  stufled  coon-skin  and  a  pair  of 
unsishtly  candlesticks.  I  contrasted  the 
boorish  denizens  of  this  place  with  my 
own  family  and  those  of  my  friends  in  the 
North ;  I  thought  of  the  plain  frock  and 
pretty  features  of  the  younger  girl,  whose 
name,  as  I  had  heard,  was  that  of  my  own 
affianced,  Martha ;  and,  touching  this 
theme,  I  folded  my  arms  upon  mv  breast, 
and  dropped  into  a  feverish  sleep.  It 
might  have  been  the  strange  influences 
and  events  of  the  evening,  or  more  di- 
rectly the  draughts  of  wmsky  and  ^^cider 
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that  troubled  me ;  at  any  rate,  my  slum- 
ber was  broken  by  dreams  and  quick 
awakenings;  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
old  well  in  the  yard  recurred  again  and 
again  among  these  fancies.  If  my  visions 
turned,  during  any  moments,  upon  the 
companions  of  my  mess,  the  associates 
of  my  boyhood,  the  incidents  of  my  night- 
journey,  the  affianced  of  my  love,  they 
failed  in  no  case  to  return  to  the  ancient 
well.  At  one  time,  it  seemed,  the  huge 
shaft  had  fallen  upon  my  heart,  and  bruis- 
ed it  most  cruelly ;  again  I  had  fallen  into 
the  well,  and  climbing  to  the  surface, 
found  that  I  had  been  swimming  in  blood  ; 
and,  in  the  end,  both  shaft  and  well  had 
resolved  themselves  into  the  hideous  crip- 
ple, who  sat  leeringly  upon  a  bucket,  and 
as  I  pursued  him,  limped  away  like  an  ap 
parition. 

At  this  latest  phase  of  my  dream,  I 
awoke  tremulously.  Was  it  a  shadow 
that  flitted  by  the  opposite  window  ? 
Surely  something  had  moved  across  the 
transparent  panes,  quick,  spectral,  and 
noiseless.  I  sat  up  immediately,  and  rub- 
bing my  eyes,  took  note  of  doors  and  win- 
dows. The  latch  was  closed,  the  room 
deserted.  My  sword  remained  upon  the 
table,  my  holster  and  pistols  still  lay  up- 
on the  floor  where  I  had  thrown  them. 
With  a  sneer  and  an  execration,  I  lay 
down  again,  but  only  to  dream  anew  of 
the  cripple,  the  old  well,  the  lonely  road, 
the  pony  that  stood  saddled  in  the  stable, 
the  grim  warrior  waiting  for  my  return. 
Again  I  started  fitfully,  and  sitting  bolt 
upright^  beheld,  as  certainly  as  I  had 
sight,  a  human  hand  reaching  through  a 
niche  in  the  door  towards  my  holsters. 
Quicker  than  the  thought,  I  had  leaped  to 
ray  feet  and  reached  the  threshold.  Fool  I 
Nothing  stood  without  but  the  solemn 
darkness.  An  unaccountable  thirst  pos- 
sessed me ;  my  throat  had  become  parch- 
ed, and  my  lips  were  glued  feverishly  to- 
gether. Staggering  rather  than  walking 
across  the  creaking  porch,  I  turned  to- 
ward the  well.  The  great  pole  stood  pois^ 
ed  in  the  air,  the  rod  pointed  signiBcantly 
into  the  pit.  A  strange,  irresistible  im- 
pulse drew  me  onward ;  I  resolved  to  test 
the  mystery  of  that  well !  One  by  one  h 
removed  the  outlying  boards.  The  plow- 
share rang  funereallj  as  I  heaved  it  aside, 
and  the  deep  well-pit  lay  black  and  yawn- 
ing beneath  me.  The  cold  sweat  oozed 
from  my  forehead  as  I  seized  the  rod  and 
pulle4  stubbornly  upward.     Surely  the 


bucket  attached  must  be  hooped  of  iron, 
for  a  weight  so  great  was  never  lifted 
from  household  well  before.  Tremulously, 
heavily,  the  great  end  of  the  pole  swayed 
downward  ;  something  dark  and  dripping 
came  in  view — a  heap  inanimate,  crushed, 
and  swaying  to  and  fro. 

I  dropped  the  rod  with  a  cry  and  a  oui*se, 
for  as  God  is  my  judge.  Brook  Edmunds' 
face,  all  leprous  and  bloody,  and  shrouded 
in  matted  hair,  had  appeared  tome,  caught 
in  the  grappling-hook  of  the  bucket  1 

For  a  moment  I  lay  nerveless  and  breath<> 
less  upon  the  cold  ground.  The  weird 
incidents  of  the  night  developed  them- 
selves in  all  their  horrible  relations  to  the 
murder  of  my  friend.  I  now  comprehend- 
ed the  terror  of  my  host — ^his  trepidation 
at  the  utterance  of  "  Ticonderoga,"  the 
password  of  the  night  in  which  this  butch- 
ery had  been  effected — the  strange  conduct 
of  the  cripple  at  my  approach  to  the  well 
— the  riderless  horse  that  limped  before 
me  in  the  dimness !  Had  Providence  de« 
signed  me  to  discover  and"  avenge  ?  Or 
was  I  likewise  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  de« 
moniac  hate  of  this  sava^  family  ? 

A  door  in  the  direction  of  the  stable 
shut  here  with  a  shock,  admonishing  me 
that  some  one  was  abroad.  Stealthily 
creeping  across  the  lawn,  I  entered  the 
stall  where  my  horse  yet  remained,  and 
discovering  something  that  stood  motion- 
less in  a  far  corner,  pressed  toward  it,  but 
received  in  an  instant  a  powerful  blow  up-» 
on  the  left  side  of  the  bead,  that  nearly 
felled  me.  I  closed  at  once  with  the 
cripple,  for  it  was  he,  and,  maddened  by 
pain  and  rage,  threw  him  heavily  upon 
the  ground.  A  few  moments  served  to 
bmd  him  securely  with  a  halter,  and  al" 
most  instantly  I  heard  the  beating  of 
hooft  in  front  of  the  house.  Four  horse- 
men rode  up  in  the  starlight,  and  dis* 
mounting  close  to  the  porch,  slipped 
quietly  into  the  dwelling.  A  minute 
more,  aiid  I  should  be  discovered ;  an- 
other, and  I  should  be  cold  and  dripping, 
like  the  heap  of  mortality  that  lay  in  the 
well. 

I  caught  at  my  bridle  frantically,  drag- 
ged my  beast  to  the  door,  and  mount- 
ing, dashed  over  gate  and  bar.  I  left 
all  tQ  my  horse.  I  shouted  maniacally 
to  drive  nim  forward.  I  leaped  ditches 
and  fens,  bruised  my  limbs  against  the 
keen  edges  of  cedars,  and,  clinging  by 
mane  and  pommel,  gave  him  freedom 
of  rein  and  bit.    J^  fierce^  feyerish  de- 
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rire  for  life,  U/e^  ufe,  possessed  me.  I 
knew  that  I  was  followed.  The  shouts 
of  the  fiendfl  behind  me  rang  hoarsely 
above  the  dash  of  hoofs,  and  the  panting 
of  my  weary  horse  admonished  me  that 
he  could  not  keep  his  pace.  Then  it  was 
that  the  memories  of  the  past,  the  sanguine 
anticipations  of  the  future,  the  sins  and 
shortcomings  unrepented  of,  the  promises 
unfulfilled,  the  prayers  unsaid,  came  rush- 
ing agonizedly  upon  me.  I  was  about  to 
realize  the  gJory  of  war — ^a  pass  of  steel 
or  a  pistol-flash,  a  trampled  Dody  by  the 
wayside,  a  secluded  grave,  and  a  fate  un- 
known. In  vain  should  the  general  wait 
impatiently  till  dawn,  in  vain  my  beloved 
chafe  for  her  expected  letter,  in  vain  my 
mother  continue  to  kneel  with  my  name 
upon  her  lips.  I  should  die  with  the  in- 
famous accusation  of  desertion ;  my  mess- 
mates would  recur  to  me  with  bitterdess, 
and  in  place  of  a  solenm  procession  and 
an  honorable  tomb,  I  should  moulder  in  the 
dampness  and  silence  of  the  lonesome 
well.  These  things  flashed  upon  me  as 
the  trees  and  clouds  went  by.  An  eterni- 
ty of  thought  concentred  in  those  awful 
moments  as  I  heard  behind  me  the  tramp 
of  the  blood-thirsty  fiends — ^brothers,  as  I 
knew,  of  the  deformed.  Oh  for  m^  hol- 
sters, and  the  good  irons  they  oontamed ! 
Oh  for  my  naked  sword,  that  lay  with  them 
by  the  accursed  hearth ! 

My  tired  horse  had  slackened  his  speed ; 
the  pursuers  were  closing  the  gap  between 
us ;  I  ndsed  my  eyes  to  the  sky,  and  com- 
mended my  soul  to  Ood ! 

But  suddenly  something  glittered  mid- 
way in  the  road,  a  few  rods  beyond  me  ; 
I  recognheed  the  saber  of  a  sentry,  and 
with  a  mad  hollo  of  ^^  Crown  Foint! 
Crown  Point  I''  galloped  into  the  midst  of 
a  Federal  picket  I  At  the  same  moment, 
a  score  of  rifles  cracked  dose  beside  me, 
and  my  horse  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Weil, .  indeed,  had  my  comr^e  been 
avenged.  There  remuned  of  the  Light- 
foots  only  the  daughters,  for  the  old  man 
was  found  stiff  and  pallid  in  his  bed,  and 


the  saddles  of  his  sons  had  all  been  emp- 
tied. These  worthies  had  run  the  gantlet 
of  our  pickets  for  the  last  time.  We  dis- 
covered their  bridle-path  on  our  return, 
whereby  they  had  made  perilous  but  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  old  homestead.  The 
cripple  had  disappeared,  and  having  vain- 
ly searched  the  dwelling,  the  bams,  and 
the  woods  adjacent,  we  repaired  to  the 
well,  to  raise  the  body  of  the  gallant  young 
Virginian.  The  pole,  curiously  enough, 
resisted  our  efforts,  and  the  body  had  ap- 
parently become  wedged  in  the  well.  A 
Zouave  having  volunteered  to  descend, 
we  let  him  gently  into  the  pit,  and  directly 
he  cried :  *'  Pull  up,  for  Qod's  sake.  Here 
are  two  men  entangled  in  the  water.'' 

The  cripple  had  escaped  a  ^^  drum-head 
court-martial,"  but  a  more  drcumstantial 
retribution  had  fallen  upon  him.  Reckon- 
ing upon  my  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
brothers,  he  had  endeavored  to  replace 
the  well-covering,  but  had  unwittmgly 
fallen  into  the  well.  Both  bodies  were 
recovered.  The  soldier  received  an  hon- 
orable grave ;  the  assassin  was  tossed  back 
with  execrations  into  the  pit.  My  poor 
horse  had  done  me  a  last  good  service ;  a 
bullet  released  him  from  his  pain ;  but  my 
comrades,  at  the  general's  suggestion,  pre- 
sented me  with  a  splendid  subscription- 
pony.  It  was  discovered  that  Edmunds 
and  I  had  similarly*  lost  our  ways,  diverg- 
ing into  the  same  path.  The  death-blow 
had  been  dealt  him  by  the  strong  left  arm 
of  the  cripple,  and  the  last  breath  of  the 
victim  had  shouted,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
assistance,  the  memorable  password,  ^^  Ti- 
conderoga."  The  unwittmg  reiteration 
of  this  word  on  my  part  had  revived  the 
remorse  of  the  deed  in  the  heart  of  the 
elder  assassin. 

Such  atrocities  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  bitterness  of  the  civil  struggle  which 
now  devastates  our  unhappy  land.  May 
God,  in  his  good  Providence,  abate  the 
wrath  of  man,  and  fashioning  good  from 
evil,  give  lasting  peace  to  all  my  fellow- 
countrymen  ! 
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In  the  finely-executed  engraving  which 
has  been  prepared  as  an  embellishment  to 
the  present  number  of  the  'Eclectic  Maga- 
ziKE,  the  portraits  of  three  men  of  literary 
renown,  who  lived  in  a  former  age,  have 
been  made  to  re&ppear  on  the  stage  as  by 
the  wand  of  the  enchanter.  Their  forms, 
their  features,  the  aspects  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  living  friends  in  real 
life  a  hundred  years  ago,  have  been  pre- 
served, have  been  handed  down,  with  ex- 
actness, till  now  at  the  command  of  the 
artist,  and  by  his  skillful  manipulations  on 
the  har<i  polished  steel,  there  comes  out  the 
look,  the  expression,  the  personal  linea- 
ments which  went  to  make  up  the  por- 
traits of  Goldsmith,  Boswell,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  as  they  appeared  in  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  The  character 
of  their  minds,  the  views  and  opinions 
they  held,  the  sentiments  which  they  pen- 
ned, and  all  the  mental  portraiture  which 
they  recorded  in  their  written  and  publish- 
ed productions,  have  long  been  before  the 
public,  and  are  to  be  found  in  many  pub- 
lic and  private  libraries.  But  a  somewhat 
different  impression  and  interest  is  impart- 
ed to  the  mmd  when  we  can  look  on  the 
accurate  and  well-defined  features  of  the 
authors  of  those  works  which  we  find 
pleasure  and  instruction  in  perusing.  The 
English  artist  chose  a  well-known  and  re- 
corded incident  in  the  personal  history  of 
the  men  whose  portraits  appear  in  tl|e  en- 
graving, as  a  subject  for  the  skill  of  his 
pencil.  A  little  imagination  only  is  need- 
ed to  suppose  the  artist  to  have  been  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  and  on  the  evening  in 
question,  and  to  have  photographed  the 
scene  as  they  sat  around  the  literary  board. 

There  are  two  explanations  of  the 
scene  in  the  prints.  One  is  recorded  by 
several  biographers  of  Goldsmith.  The 
names  of  these  .celebrated  men,  and  their 
personal  hbtory  and  relations  to  each 
other  previous  to  the  time  alluded  to  in 
the  print,  are  so  well  known  to  our 
readers  as  to  require  no  extended  mention 
in  this  place.  Our  illustrious  countryman, 
the  late  Washington  Irving,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  enrich  and  embellish  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Englbh  language,  in  his  Life  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  thus  describes  the  inci- 


dent and  scene  in  the  engraving.  "  When 
Boswell  had  become  more  intense  in  his 
literary  idolatry,  (of  Johnson,)  he  affected 
to  undervalue  Goldsmith,  and  a  lurking 
hostility  to  him  is  discernable  throughout 
his  writings,  which  some  have  attributed 
to  a  silly  spirit  of  jealousy  of  the  superior 
esteem  evinced  for  the  poet  by  Dr.  John- 
son. We  have  a  gleam  of  this  in  his  account 
of  the  first  evening  he  spent  in  oompanv 
with  these  two  eminent  authors  at  their 
famous  resort,  the  Mitre  Tavern^  in  Fleet- 
street,  (London.)  This  took  place  on  the 
first  of  July,  1763.  The  trio  supped  to- 
gether, and  passed  some  time  in  hterary 
conversation.  On  quitting  the  tavern, 
Johnson,  who  had  been  socially  acquainted 
with  Goldsmith  for  two  years,  and  knew 
his  merits,  took  him  with  him  to  drink  tea 
with  his  blind  pensioner  Miss  Williams : 
a  high  privilege  among  his  intimates  and 
admirers.  Boswell  was  not  invited,  and  his 
jealousy  was  excited."  This  was  the  place, 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Irving  in  his  Life  of 
Goldsmith,  and  is  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  scene  and  incident  in  the  prints. 

The  other  explanation,  which  it  has 
been  said  the  artist  had  in  view  when 
he  penciled  the  scene,  is  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Goldsmith's  comedy,  *  The  Good- 
Natured  Man,'  was  brought  out  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  in  the  beginning  of  1708.  It 
had  been  previously  declined  by  Garrick, 
and  did  not  meet  with  any  very  decided 
success,  though  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced 
it  the  best  comedy  which  had  appeared 
since '  The  Provoked  Husband.' "  It  is  said 
these  three  men  went  to  Covent  Garden 
on  the  occasion  to  witness  its  performance. 
When  it  was  concluded  they  repaired  to- 
gether to  the  Mitre  Tavern^  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  comedy  and  obtain  re- 
freshments. In  the  print  the  artist  repre- 
sents Dr.  Johnson  as  expressing  his  opin- 
ion to  Goldsmith,  and  that  the  clock  in  the 
room,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  indicates 
the  hour  of  the  night — eight  minutes  before 
two  o'clock.  Either  explanation,  we  doubt 
not,  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader, 
though  the  personages  and  their  poAraits 
may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  oDJects  of 
interest.  The  latter  is  the  true  explana- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  artist. 
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Thx  Ou>  Hslmst.  -  By  the  authoress  of  "  The  Wide,  I 
Wide  World."    In  two  vote.    New-York :  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers,  No.  5S0  Broadway.   1864.  Pp. 
828  and  868. 

Wx  have  received  from  the  publishers  these  two 
neat  and  attractive  volumes.  They  contain  a  beau* 
tiful  story,  admirably  told,  in  style  and  language 
rich  and  gorgeous,  which  captivates  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  as  the  graphic  and  alluring  tnun  of  scenes 
and  incidents  moves  on  like  an  ever-changing  pano- 
rama, presenting  the  various  personages  of  the  story 
in  new  pMOsitions  and  aspects,  scattering  word-paint- 
ings in  rich  profusion  at  the  foot  of  the  reader  as  he 
traces  the  windings  of  the  plot  among  old  ruins 
and  castles  of  old  Eaglish  history,  among  hills  and 
valleys  clothed  in  richest  verdure.  Amid  all  Uiis  af 
fluence  of  beautiftil  description  the  gifted  author 
has  run  a  silver  cord  of  moral  and  relieious  semi- 
meut,  interesting  and  instructive,  whi<m  illumines 
the  whole  panorama  of  the  story  like  as  the  sunlisht 
of  heaven  Js  projected  upon  the  canvas  of  a  nne 
painting,  imparting  ridiness  and  variety  to  the 
whole.  **  The  Old  HeUnet,'*  which  is  the  title  and 
key  to  the  story,  as  expanded  and  illustrated  in  the 
views  and  experience  of  a  number  of  the  personages 
of  the  story;  is  very  gracefully  interwoven  in  the 
woof  and  web  of  the  narrative.  The  publishers 
and  the  friends  of  the  accomplished  authoress  ma} 
well  congratulate  her  on  the  certainty  of  success 
and  the  ^eat  favor  with  which  the  reading  public 
will  receive  her  book. 

CBmowiCLKs  or  thk  Cotta  Familt. 

M .  W.  DoDD  is  about  to  issue  a  new  book  of  great 
historic  interest  and  value,  embracing  the  life  and 
times  of  Martin  Luther  in  the  early  periods  of  his 
life.  These  chronicles  impart  a  fresh  interest  to 
the  annals  of  this  remarkable  man.  and  in  many  re- 
spects give  to  the  reading  public  what  they  have  not 
seen  or  read  before.  It  will  be  looked  for  with  in- 
terests   It  is  already  in  the  bindery. 

Mt  Days  xvv  Nights  on  tbk  Battuc-Fxkld.  A 
Book  for  Bovs.  By  Caslton.  Boston :  Ticknor 
A  FieldsL     1864. 

iLLtTsraATiD  with  cuts  of  battle- scenes  and  local- 
ities The  publishers  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  this 
spirit-stirring  book,  which  will  fire  the  patriotism  of 
the  young  hearta  for  whom  it  is  designed.  This 
book  for  boys  will  be  read  by  all  the  boys  in  the 
land  who  can  get  it  in  their  handa  This  country 
is  rapidly  being  educated  into  military  science  and 
love  4>f  country,  and  so  kmg  as  enemies  and  traitors 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  race  on  this  oontinent 
are  abroad  planning  mischiefp  it  will  be  needful  to 
have  military  men,  armies,  and  the  fighting  of  bat- 
tles. Terrible  as  war  is,  its  evils  must  be  sometimes 
endured  for  the  best  good  of  men. 

Amy  Cabs  ;  oa,  Tm  Foanm-TiuvB.  By  Gabo- 
LiKE  Cassxoao.  New-Tork :  M.  W.  Bodd,  pub- 
lisher, 606  Broadway.     1664. 

This  is  a  neat  volume  of  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pages,  making  a  pleasant  story  for  youth. 


from  the  pen  of  Miss  Chesebro,  whose  name  aa  an 
authoress  is  well  known  to  the  reading  public 

WASBiMOTOir  Irving.  Mr.  Geom  P.  Putnam  baa 
sent  us  the  fourth  volume  of  the  ^  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Washington  Irving,"  by  his  nephew,  Pauuut 

laviNG.     1864. 

Thb  reading  public  and  numerous  friends  and  ad* 
mirers  of  this  celebrated  man  will  welcome  this 
new  volume  of  his  works,  so  rich,  instructive,  and 
entertaining  as  his  writings  are.  His  letters  are 
models  of  beauty  in  sentiment  and  diction.  Inci- 
dents and  facts  gem  the  pages  of  this  book,  of  great 
historic  value.  These  volumes  are  so  desirable  for 
what  they  contain,  that  no  library  should  be  consid- 
ered complete  without  them.  They  are  among  the 
standard  literature  of  our  country.  Mr.  Irving 
wrote,  in  March,  1853  : 

*'  Louis  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  Montyo.  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  France! — one  of  whom  I  have  had 
a  guest  at  my  cottage  on  the  Hudson ;  the  other 
whom,  when  a  child,  I  have  had  on  my  knee  at 
Granada  I  It  seems  to  cap  the  climax  of  the 
strange  dramas  of  which  Paris  has  been  the  theater 
during  my  lifetime. 

*'  I  have  repeatedly  thought  that  each  grand  coup 
de  ihidire  would  be  the  last  that  would  occur  in  my 
time;  but  each  has  been  succeeded  by  another 
equally  striking ;  and  what  will  be  the  next  who 
can  conjecture  ? 

**  The  last  I  saw  of  Eugenie  Montijo,  she  was  one 
of  the  reigning  belles  of  Madrid ;'  and  she  and  her 
nddy  circle  had  swept  away  my  charming  young 
friend,    the   beautli'ul   and   accomplished 

,  into  their  career  of  fiwhionable  dissipation. 

Now  Eugenie  is  upon  a  throne,  and  a  vol- 

untury  recluse  in  a  convcDt  of  one  of  the  most  rig- 
orous orders !     Poor  !    Perhaps,  however, 

her  fate  may  ultimately  be  the  happiest  of  the  two* 

"  Am  I  to  live  to  see  the  catastrophe  of  her  ca- 
reer, and  the  end  of  this  suddenly  conjured-up  em- 
pire, which  seems  to  be  of  '  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of?' 

**  I  confess  my  personal  aoquaintance  with  the  in* 
dividuals  who  figure  in  this  historical  romance  gives 
me  uncommon  interest  in  it ;  but  I  consider  it  stamp- 
ed with  danger  and  instability,  and  as  liable  to  ex- 
travagant vicissitudes  as  one  of  Bumas^s  novels^ 
Tou  do  right  to  witness  the  grand  features  of  this 
passing  pageant  Ton  are  probably  reading  one  of 
the  most  i^cqliar  imd  eventful  pages  of  history,  and 
may  live  to  look  back  upon  it  aa  a  romanUc  tale.'* 

How  TO  RcBuiLn  a  Palace. — ^The  rebuilding  of 
the  PavilUon  Flora,  forming  part  of  the  ChAteau  of 
the  Ti^ileries,  was  carried  on  so  rapidly  during  the 
fine  season  that  it  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  rooC 
It  will  not,  however,  be  habitable  until  next  winter. 
As  soon  as  it  is  completed,  the  PavilUon  Marsan 
will  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  a  similar  style  to 
the  PaviUion  Flora.  The  entire  of  the  ChAteau  of 
the  Tnileries  will  thus  be  taken  down  piece  by  pieea 
and  completely  rebuilt,  but  on  a  lai^r  scale  than  at 
present,  so  as  to  g^ve  better  accommodation  to  thn 
occupanrsL — Paris  Letter. 
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Thb  Nbw  BRiTiiH  Cabbikc— The  BriUsh  soTenir 
ment  have  recently  adopted  a  new  breeoh-Toading 
rifled  carbine,  which  has  the  following  peouliaritiea : 
The  barrel  is  twenty-foor  iochea  in  length — full 
length,  thirty-seven  and  a  half  inches— «nd  weighs 
altogether  a  trifle  under  six  pounds.  It  has  an  ef- 
fectiTe  range  of  OTer  a  thousand  yards,  is  sighted 
for  twelve  hundred  yards,  and  will  carry  a  ball  or 
rifle-shell  very  nearly  one  mile,  or  about  sixteen 
hundred  yards.  The  bore  of  this  weapon  is  the 
same  as  the  Enfield  rifle,  and  flres  a  similar  bullet, 
conical,  and  weighing  about  an  ounce.  The  contriy- 
ance  for  loading  and  then  closing  the  breech  is  one 
that  sends  a  steel  plug  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
barrel  about  the  third  of  an  inch.  The  ball  pr<v 
trudes  naked  from  one  end  of  the  cartridge,  and 
when  flred  entirely  fills  the  bore  and  grooves,  tibus 
j^reventing  windage.  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  leak 
fire.  By  a  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance  in  the 
cartridge,  the  gun  lubricates  and  cleans  itself,  and 
does  not  become  the  least  foul,  even  after  firing 
thousands  of  times.  At  the  lower  or  base  end  of 
the  cartridge  is  a  wad,  cut  out  of  heavy  woolen 
felting,  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  This  is 
saturated  with  grease,  lard,  or  tallow.  The  powder 
is  between  this  wad  and  the  bullet,  and  after  the 
discharge  the  wad  remains  in  the  gun.  Of  course 
the  wad  goes  out  before  the  next  bullet,  and  as  the 
gun  grows  warm  by  firing,  the  grease  melts,  and  the 
gun  is  lubricated  and  cleaned  at  every  disdiarge. — 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  (CT.  S.) 

Allxokd  Gxhuinx  Bust  of  Siiaxspkars. — ^There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  cast  from  the  feat- 
ures of  Sbakspeare  has  been  preserved,  although 
very  little  has  been  said  on  the  subject.  About  six 
years  ago,  in  the  course  of  removing  some  buildings 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  near  the  site  of  the  old 
Duke's  Theater,  a  noble  bust  was  discovered,  which 
wsB  believed  to  be  one  of  Shakspeare,  from  its  re- 
markable resemblance  to  some  of  the  other  por- 
traits and  the  curious  locality  in  which  it  was  found. 
This  bust,  originally  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Owen, 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Garrick 
Club,  in  London.  A  still  more  curious  circumstance 
remains  to  be  told.  A  cast  of  Shalispeare's  face 
had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  a  German  fami- 
ly, and  the  tradition  was  that  it  had  been  taken 
aiftcr  the  poet's  death  for  an  eminent  German  then 
resident  in  London.  The  cast  has  been  treasured 
as  a  sacred  relic  for  several  generations,  but  at  the 
sale  of  the  family  collection  a  few  days  ago,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  German  physician — a  friend  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort — and  on  his  departure  for 
Australia,  this  gentleman  left  it  in  the  care  of  Pro> 
feasor  Owen,  with  whom  it  still  remains.  On  com- 
paring the  cast  with  the  bust  already  referred  to, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that  an  original  cast 
and  bust,  mutually  confirming  each  other,  nad  been 
found,  and  that  the  **  vera  effigies  *'  of  the  poet  had 
been  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  Strange  as  the  story 
may  seem,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
main  facts  are  true,  and  that  a  real  portrait  of  the 
poet  has  been  discovered  three  centuries  after  his 
death. — Birmingham  Foat, 

An  Abibian  Lkoend  — As  Solomon  was  one  day 
traveling  over  the  desert,  through  the  air,  accom- 
panied by  his  court  of  genii,  feeling  oppressed  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  he  requested  some  vultures  who 
were  passing  by  to  fly  over  his  head,  so  as  to  form 
a  canopy  with  their  wings ;  this  they  refused  to  do, 


on  which  the  king,  in  a  rage,  said  that  for  a  pun- 
ishment they  should  lose  all  the  feathers  off  their 
necks,  which  accordingly  came  to  pass.  Soon  after 
this  a  flock  of  hoopoes  passed,  to  whom  the  king 
made  the  same  request  that  he  had  done  to  the 
vultures.  They  at  once  agreed,  and  Solomon,  pleas- 
ed with  their  ready  compliance,  offered  them  any 
reward  they  might  choose,  and  accordingly  at  their 
request  granted  that  for  the  future  they  and  their 
descendants  should  wear  gold  crowns.  This,  how- 
ever, they  soon  found  to  be  a  distinction  which  in- 
volved more  danger  than  bonof,  as  they  were  pur- 
sued and  killed  for  the  sake  of  their  crowns ;  they 
accordingly  petitioned  the  king  to  take  back  his 
gift,  which  he  did,  but  that  they  might  not  be  left 
without  a  mark  of  his  favor  for  their  good  service, 
he  ordered  that  they  should  wear  a  crown  of  feath- 
ers, and  have  the  power  of  concealing  that  when 
they  thought  it  would  make  them  too  conspicuous. 

A  WovAM^s  Gbnbrosxtt.— The  following  interest- 
ing anecdote  of  female  generosity  is  told  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  in  his  account  of  Gen.  Greene  in 
North-Carolina  during  the  latter  part  of  the  War  of 
the  Revolution : 

**  Apprehending  the  rapid  advance  of  OomwallLs, 
Gen.  Greene  hastened  to  rejoin  Morgan,  who  with 
his  divi^on  was  pushing  forward  for  the  Yadkin. 
He  spurred  forward  through  heavy  rain  and  deep 
miry  roads.  It  was  a  dreary  ride  and  a  lonely  one, 
for  he  had  detached  his  aides-de-camp  in  different 
directions  to  collect  the  scattered  militia. 

**  At  mid-day  he  alighted,  weary  and  travel-stain- 
ed, at  the  inn  at  Salisbury,  where  the  army  physi- 
cian, who  had  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners, received  him  at  the  door,  and  inquired  after 
his  well-being. 

** '  Fatigued,  hungry,  alone,  and  penniless,'  was 
Grene's  heavy-hearted  reply. 

^*  The  landlady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Steele,  overheard 
his  desponding  words. 

"  While  he  was  seated  at  the  table,  she  entered 
the  room,  closed  the  door,  and  drawing  from  under 
her  apron  two  bags  of  money,  which  she  had  care- 
fully hoarded  in  those  precarious  times, 

***Take  these,'  said  the  noble-hearted  woman; 
*yott  will  want  them,  and  I  can  do  without  them.*" 

This  is  one  of  the  numberiess  instances  of  the  de- 
voted patriotism  of  our  women  during  the  Revolu* 
tion.  Their  patriotism  was  apt  to  be  purer  and 
more  disinterested  than  that  of  the  men. 

A  pu.vcTVAL  man  is  very  rarely  a  poor  man,  and 
never  a  man  of  doubtful  credit.  His  small  accounts 
are  frequently  settled,  and  he  never  meets  with  dif- 
ficulty in  raising  money  to  pay  large  demands. 
Small  debts  neglected  ruin  credit,  and  when  a  man 
has  lost  that,  he  will  find  himself  at  the  bottom  of 
a  hill  he  can  not  ascend. 

NiBRASKA  Salt  Fiklds.— 'Nebraska  contains  some 
of  the  richest  salt  fields  in  the  world.  In  Saline 
and  Lancaster  counties,  fifty  miles  from  the  Mis- 
souri river,  are  about  twenty  thousand  acres,  in 
three  several  basins,  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of 
salt. 

Thb  remains  of  a  gigantic  animal  of  the  bear  spe- 
cies have  been  dug  out  of  a  land  slip  near  TalboV 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  animal,  when  alive,  musi 
have  been  ten  feet  in  length,  four  and  a  half  feet 
higli,  and  most  probably  wei^d  ov«r  a  ton. 
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THE  MOANING  I^A. 

With  her  white  face  full  of  agoDj, 

Under  her  dripping  locks, 
How  the  wretched,  restless  Sea  to-day 

Moans  to  the  cruel  rocks. 

Helplessly  in  her  great  dcspdr 

8he  shudders  on  the  sahd ; 
And  the  weeds  are  gone  from  her  tangled  hair, 

And  the  shells  from  her  listless  hand. 

Tis  a  sorrowful  sight  to  see  her  lie, 
With  her  beating,  hearing  breast, 

Here,  where  the  rock  has  cast  her  off, 
Sobbing  herself  to  rest. 

Alas,  alas  I  for  the  foolish  sea, 
Why  was  there  none  to  say : 
*'  The  wave  that  strikes  on  the  heartless  stone, 
Must  break,  and  fall  away." 

Why  could  she  not  hare  known  that  this 

Would  be  her  fate  at  leogth ; 
That  the  hand,  unheld,  must  slip  at  last. 

Though  it  cling  with  lore's  own  strength  ? 

For  now,  too  late,  sha  has  learned  the  truth, 
Whiah  none  who  learn  forget — 

And  this  is  the  best  that  she  can  do 
With  the  Itttaro  left  her  yet: 

To  rise  and  wear  on  her  face  a  smile, 

Though  her  life  be  ebbing  out ; 
And  she  hare  not  eren  the  wretched  hopo, 

Bom  of  a  wretched  doubt. 

For  there  is  no  pity  for  grief  like  hers, 

But  only  scorn  and  blame ; 
And  80,  she  must  cone  to  her  feet  again, 

And  hide  from  the  world  her  shame. 

The  Wrbck  Rboisteb  for  I861.*-There  hare  ar- 
rired  and  departed  during  the  year  1861  no  le^8 
than  267,770  rcasels  from  British  ports,  manned  by 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  sailors.  Of  these 
ressels,  1494  hare  been  wrecked,  and  of  these  men 
884  hare  perished  by  drowning.  As  our  shipping 
increases,  the  number  of  wrecks  increases  in  eren 
greater  proportion.  The  fearful  g^es  of  January, 
Fobruaryi  and  Norember  caused  the  disasters  of  last 
year  to  exceed  the  arerage  of  tho  last  six  years  by 
2C0.  Se?en  twelfths  of  all  the  casualties  lu^pened 
to  ships  of  the  collier  class,  and  were  owing  in 
moat  ca8«s  to  their  total  unseaworthiness,  or  the  bad 
look-out  kept  by  their  crews.  Very  few  ships  orer 
1000  tons  came  to  much  harm.  Ten  wrecks  took 
place  in  a  perfectly  smooth  sea,  14  in  light  airs,  61 
in  light  breezes,  146  in  moderate  breexes,  820  in 
strong  breezes,  66  in  moderate  gales,  S50  in  strong 
pies,  811  in  **  whole'*  gales,  102  in  storms,  and  62 
in  hurricanes.  Nearly  half  these  wrecks  took  place 
among  reasela  in  the  home  and  coasting  trade,  but 
commanded  by  men  not  required  by  law  to  hare 
certificates  of  competency.  The  estimated  total 
loss  for  the  year  exceeds  one  million  sterling  1 

All  Worldly  Tbihos  Traksitort. — It  was  a  cna- 
tom  in  Rome,  that  when  the  emperor  went  by  upon 
■ome  grand  day  in  all  his  imperial  pomp,  there  was 
an  oiBcer  appomted  to  burn  flax  before  him,  crying 
•at  **Sie  trtmgii  gloria  nmndi,^  which  was  purposely 
done  to  pnt  him  in  mind  that  all  his  honor  and 
grandeur  tbottld  soon  raoiah  and  pass  anray,  liko 


the  nimble  amoke  raised  from  that  burning  flax. 
And  it  was  a  good  mediution  that  one  had,  stand- 
ing by  a  xirer  aide :  ''  The  water  which  I  see,  now 
runs  away,  and  I  see  it  no  more ;  and  the  comforts 
of  this  world  are  like  this  mnning  wat^*  atiU  gUd- 
ing  and  running  away  from  me.*'  It  must  therefore 
be  our  care  so  to  use  this  world  aa  if  we  iiaed  it  not, 
for  the  frshion  of  it  passeth  away ;  and  seeing  we 
can  not  ei^oy  the  comforts  thereof  any  long  time,  let 
us  use  them  well  to  God's  glory  that  gare  them,  and 
not  abuse  them  to  our  own  pr^udioe. 

Grriun  Litiraturr.— The  following  list  of  the 
literary  productions  of  Germany  during  the  years 
i861  and  1862,  abridged  from  the  official  B&reet^ 
bfaU,  published  at  Leipsio,  may  prore  of  interest  to 
Engli^  readers.  It  may  be  remarked  that  smaller 
publications,  such  aa  pamphlets,  flying  8heei9»  and 
similar  issues  of  the  press,  are  not  included  in  the 
Ust: 

1861. 

Theology, 1891 

History  and  BtogrAphy 6tS 

JarlBpmdenee  and  Pdltioa, MS 

Mfdicioe, 486 

Naiaral  Hiatory, tl% 

Polioiopby, Tl 

SdneatioDal  Works, 888 

JaTenile  Booka, 944 

Olariieal  and  Oriental  WoriU, Vt% 

Modem  Laognagea, 248 

Mttfaematlca  and  Aatronomy, W 

0eogrH>hy, 8M 

8tra(«fff  and  MlllUty  Belenoe, 188 

Oommeree  and  Tradtoi 8)(8 

Architecture  and  En^eering, 181 

aietalfairgy  and  Mioing. 88 

jkgricnltnre  and  Horiiooltare, 888 

Bellea  Lettrea, 908 

FIDO  Arta^ 448 

Woilu  OB  Fi«era»8onrr, 80 

BoteronieandHooganan  PabUcatlona,..  IM 

Mape  aod  Gbarta, 106 

UUcellaneoaa  Books, 089 


1883. 

1498 
891 
990 


488 

94. 

849 

988 

816 

991 

T8 

949 

9(»T 

SH 

18T 

81 

888 

918 


Total,. 


.9866 


91 
180 
1T9 
894 

9279 


The  Itat  shows  that  the  publication  of  books  in 
Germany  is  going  on  at  the  rate  of  twenty-seren 
per  diem,  including  Sundays.  In  Great  BriUin  and 
Ireland,  according  to  a  recent  article  in  the  iS^Mcto- 
ior,  the  production  amounts  to  only  4828  new 
books  a  year,  or  thirteen  a  day.— 27^  BookteUer, 

Air  oiTer  has  been  made  to  connect  the  whole  of 
the  West-India  Islands  by  telegraph  with  the  main- 
land at  Cayenne,  in  French  Guiana,  and  at  Key 
West,  near  Florida,  if  a  guarantee  of  riz  per  cent 
on  the  outlay  can  be  obtuned.  The  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  £800,000.  It  is  proposed  that  Cuba 
should  subscribe  £2500  a  year ;  IMnidad,  Surinam, 
Porto  Rico,  Demerara,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica, 
£1600  a  year  each;  Martinique  and  Gnadaloupe, 
£1000  a  year  each ;  and  St  Thomas,  Cayenne,  and 
Santa  Cruz,  £600  a  year  each. 

Ths  Suu  Oakal  CoifPANT.— The  Fsris  Joomals 
publish  a  rery  long  and  elaborate  legal  opiaipa  od 
the  Sues  Canal  scheme,  occupying  six  colonms,  and 
signed  by  three  eminent  counsel  of  the  French  bar 
^MIC.  Odilon  Barrot,  Dnfanre,  and  Joles  Farre, 
on  the  application  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  These 
gentlemen,  after  examining  the  rarious  incidents 
connected  with  the  relations  which  hare  existed 
between  the  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  the 
company,  declare  in  emphatio  terms  that  the  for- 
mer has  acted  with  perfect  propriety,  and  that  the 
company  is  unwise  in  asking  for  more  than  he  has 
thei{ght  fit  to  accord. 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


MAR  OH.   1864r. 


TRAVELS   IN   THE   HIMALAYAS.* 


Up  in  the  Himalayas  t  Thither  are 
we  carried  by  tlie  books  now  before  iis ; 
two  of  them  old  acqiiaintancec,  the  other 
two  graphic  narratives  recently  published. 
Seated  iii  our  arm-chair,  turoiDg  over  the 
leaves,  and  looking  at  the  engravingTt,  col- 
ored and  UDcolored,  which  piofuaely  illus- 
trate the  narratives,  we  are  mentally  borne 
nway  into  the  far  East,  to  the  vaHt  pano- 
rama of  mountains  which  form  the  south- 
ero  boundary  of  the  unexplored  heart  of 
Asia,  and  the  most  elevated  region  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.     We  make  journeys  of 


•  Diaq/  0/  a  P^datrian  in  Ca.il,mere  a»d  Thibet 
By  CnptaiQ  Ksiqht.     London.     18i;3. 

IVa;je!«  in  lyidak,  Tartar}/,  and  Kanhmir.  B' 
UeuL-Colonel  Tobrehh.     Ixindon.     I8S2. 

J7iniaiiyoo  Jimmuij.  Bj  J.  D,  Hooikb,  M.D. 
F.Ra    New  Edition.    London.     18nB. 

Ladak,  Fhyriail,  SlalMicil.  and  Historical  B' 
AtXXUCKB  CUNMIKGBAM.      LondOD.      1854. 
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several  thousand  miles,  up  in  the  clouds, 
in  aregion  half  w.iv  between  e^rth  and  sky, 
along  routes  ranging  from  eight  to  eight- 
een hundred*  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea — sojourning  on  uplands  higher  than 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  crossing 
the  loftiest  mountain-passes  iu  the  world. 
In  graphic  outline  there  passes  before  us  ' 
the  singular  and  novel  aspect  of  the  re- 
gion— with  its  prnying-wheels  oeaselessly 
uttering,  as  it  were,  the  same  formula  of 
adoration,  its  dagobas  and  other  monu- 
ments to  Budiihist  saints,  its  long  walls 
composed  of  votive  slabs  covered  with  in- 
suriptions,  its  stolid  priests  and  simple 
people ;  we  behold  the  subKnie  sceneiy, 
m  some  parts  bleak  and  barren,  in 
others  clothed  with  unbroken  forests  far 
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as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  visit  the  snowj 
wastes  of  the  Upper  Himalayas,  with  its 
piercing  winds  and  almost  perennial  win- 
ter —  without  stirring  out  of  our  easy- 
chair,  and  within  a  comfortable  distance 
of  our  own  fireside.  This  is  the  happy 
privilege  of  modern  times,  when  men 
"  run  to  and  fro  on  the  earth,"  with  pen 
and  pencil  in  hand,  and  bring  the  fruit  of 
their  travels  in  diaries  and  sketch-books 
for  the  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  their 
countrymen  at  home. 

The  spirit  of  travel  and  adventure,  the 
search  for  health,  and  the  pioneering  of 
commerce,  have  all  been  combining  of  ]at« 
years  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  as- 
pects and  topography  of  the  broad  belt  of 
gigantic  mountains  and  deep  interesting 
valleys  which  forms  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  our  Indian  empire.  Parched  and 
"  used  up  "  with  the  torrid  heat  of  the 
dusty  plains  of  Hindostan,  our  officers 
and  civilians,  whenever  they  get  a  few 
months'  leave  of  absence,  hurry  off  to  the 
snowy  region  of  the  Himalayas,  to  cool 
themselves  amidst  its  icy  wastes,  to 
take  rest  amidst  the  evergreen  woods 
of  Simla  and  Darjeeling,  to  luxuriate 
in  the  lovely  valley  of  Cashmere,  or  to 
penetrate  into  the  wilds  of  Ladak  and 
Tliibft.  The  scientific  adventurer  turns 
his  steps  in  the  same  direction,  to  botan- 
ize, geologize,  or  explore.  Not  content 
to  believe  that  the  Ganges  falls  straight 
down  from  heaven  upon  the  head  of  Siva, 
wandering  amidst  his  tangled  locks  be- 
fore it  descends  into  the  Indian  plains, 
government  surveyors  are  traversing  and 
mapping  the  mountain  region  with  trigo- 
nometncal  precision ;  and  if  Keilas,  the 
paradise  of  Siva,  have  a  local  habitation, 
as  it  certainly  has  a  name,  the  ''  Compass 
Wallahs"  will  indubitably  find  it  out, 
and  make  a  plan  of  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the* faithful  in  the  plains  below.  Com- 
merce, too,  has  its  interests  even  in  that 
inhospitable  region.  A  new  road,  first 
projected  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  has  been 
constructed  from  Simla  across  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Chinese  frontier,  to  facilitate 
the  grpwing  trade  by  ihat  direct  route  in- 
to India ;  and  one  of  the  objects  which 
Lord  Elgin  sought  to  accomplish  by  his 
contemplated  interview  with  the  Rajah  of 
Cashmere  vfas  to  induce,  if  not  compel, 
that  potentate  to  remove  the  existing  ob- 
structions to  the  traffic  between  the  Pun- 
jaub  and  the  countries  of  Upper  Asia. 
Where  Commerce  goes,  influence  follows ; 


and  political  considerations  are  not  absent 
in  this  effort  to  establish  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  population  of  a  region 
which  at  present  is  more  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  Kussia  than  to  ours. 

The  climate  is  driving  the  Anglo-In- 
dians into  the  Himalayas.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  position  as  masters  of  India, 
we  must  have  sanataria  for  our  army  and 
government  officers  near  at  hand  ;  and  we 
must  increase  our  numerical  strength  by 
attracting  a  new  influx  of  British  settlers, 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  open- 
ing for  them  suitable  fields  of  industrial 
enterprise.  This  latter  object  is  begin- 
ning to  be  attained  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  tea-plant,  which  is  attracting  settlers 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas,  where 
large  plantations  begin  to  cover  the  moun- 
tain-slopes in  some  parts ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  these  districts  become  cleared,  and 
cultivated,  and  rendered  attractive  to 
English  settlers,  the  number  of  immi- 
grants will  increase — at  once  augmenting 
the  prosperity  of  our  Indian  empire,  and 
forming  a  reserve  population,  which  in  any 
future  crisis  will  be  capable  of  lending  a 
most  valuable  suppoii;  to  the  government, 
alike  in  arms  and  by  means  of  their  influ* 
ence  with  the  surrounding  population.  Of 
sanataria,  as  yet,  we  have  too  few ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  when  ceding  tho 
Terai  to  the  Nepaulesc  government,  we 
did  not  stipulate  in  return  for  the  cession 
of  some  one  of  the  many  spots  on  the  Ne- 
paulese  frontier  which  are  suitable  sites 
for  sanataria.  Simla,  in  the  center  of  the 
line  of  the  Himalayas,  and  Darjeeling,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  range,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  due  north  of  Calcutta, 
are  the  only  localities  as  yet  established  as 
sanataria.  Cashmere,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Himalayas,  is  a  third  local- 
ity frequented  by  Anglo-Indians  for  the 
sake  of  health  and  recreation,  although  it 
is  not  included  in  the  British  possessions. 
These  three  points  are  the  portals  through 
which  our  travelers  and  tourists  enter  the 
Himalayan  region.  As  the  territories  of 
Nepaul  extend  ail  the  way  between  Dar- 
jeeling and  Simla,  the  route  through  the 
mountains  between  these  two  points  is  not 
attempted  by  English  tourists,  and  the 
topography  of  the  country  is  almost  un- 
known ;  but  westward  of  Simla  the  conn- 
try  is  open  to  our  passage,  and  within  the 
last  few  years  journeys  and  exploring  ex- 
peditions have  frequently  been  made  by 
our  countrymen  from  Simla  north-west- 
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ward  through  the  luonntaios  into  Ladak, 
and  Back  by  Cashmere,  and  vice  versd: 
the  route,  speaking  roaghly,  formiDg  a 
half-circle,  with  Simla  at  one  extremity 
and  Cashmere  at  the  other.  It  is  the  re- 
gion lying  along  this  route  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  narratives  of  Cunningham, 
Torrens,  and  Knight.  Dr.  Hooker,  on  the 
other  hand,  started  from  Darjeeling,  and 
his  interesting  tours  extended  through  the 
portion  of  the  Himalayas  included  in  the 
native  State  of  Sikkim,  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Darjeeling,  between  Nepaul  on 
the  east  and  Bhotan  on  the  west,  and 
through  which  he  made  his  way  to  the 
frontier  of  Thibet. 

Along  the  base  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Himalayas  lies  the  malarious  jungle 
of  the  Terai,  forming  a  belt  thirty  miles 
in  breadth  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Oudh,  but  narrowing  as  it  extends  west- 
ward till  it  disappears  as  the  longitude  of 
Simla  is  reached,  and  diminishing  to  a 
breadth  of  ten  miles  in  its  eastern  portion 
as  it  passes  to  the  south  of  Darjeeling. 
The  only  people  who  can  live  in  it  are 
the  indigenous  Mechis — ^belonging  to  the 
Indo-Chinese  stock — whose  disagreeably 
sallow  complexion  seems  to  indicate  a 
sickly  constitution,  although  Dr.  Hooker 
affirms  that  they  are  more  robust  than 
Europeans  in  India.  But  to  all  other 
tribes,  whether  of  India  or  of  the  Hima- 
layas, the  climate  of  the  Terai  is  death ; 
and  it  was  in  passing  through  this  belt  of 
jungle,  on  her  return  from  Darjeeling  to 
Calcutta,  that  Lady  Canning  caught  the 
fever  which  so  suddenly  cut  her  off  in  the 
prime  of  life.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the 
inhospitable  zone  which  thus  fringes  the 
southern  base  of  the  Himalayas  conceals  be- 
neath its  long  grasses  and  bushy  thickets  a 
stony  and  gravelly  surface,  which  bears  in- 
dubitable marks  of  having  once,  in  some 
remote  geological  period,  been  a  sea-mar- 
gin, when  the  Bay  of  Bengal  washed  the 
base  of  the  Himalayas  as  far  inland  as 
Hurdwar.  The  district  is  intersected  by 
innumerable  rivulets  from  the  hills,  which 
unite  and  divide  again  on  the  fiat,  branch- 
ing in  all  directions  through  the  jungle 
belt. 

The  eastern  Himalayas  are  so  shronded 
by  dense  wreaths  of  vapor  that  a  travel- 
er may  arrive  within  eight  or  nine  miles 
of  them  before  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
outer  range— somber  masses  of  unpictur- 
esque  outline,  clothed  every  where  with  a 
dusky  forest.      The  vapor,  borne  by  the 


breezes  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  rarefied 
and  suspended  aloft,  passes  unseen  over  the 
heated  plains,  but  is  condensed  into  a 
drizzle  when  it  strikes  the  cool  fianks  of 
the  mountain,  and  into  heavy  rain  when  it 
reaches  their  colder  summits.  On  enteir- 
ing  the  Terai  every  feature  of  the  district, 
botanical,  geologi(;al,  and  zoological,  is 
new ;  and  by  a  sud  den  and  clearly  marked 
transition,  we  pass  from  the  vegetation  of 
the  plains  to  that  of  the  Himalayas.  Im- 
mediately beyond  the  Terai  the  ascent 
becomes  steep,  and  a  giant  forest  replaces 
the  stunted  bushy  timber  of  the  Terai. 
At  Punkabaree,  the  first  stage  up  the 
mountains  on  the  road  to  Darjeeling,  the 
view  becomes  superb.  In  front,  the  Him- 
alayas rise  in  steep  confused  masses ; 
all  around  are  hills  five  or  six  thousand 
feet  in  height,  clothed  with  a  dense  deep- 
green  dripping  forest,  through  which  tor- 
rents rush  down  in  deep  ravines ;  while 
below,  thickly  wooded  spurs  stretch  down 
into  the  plains,  inclosing  broad,  dead,  flat, 
hot,  and  damp  valleys ;  and  the  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  sea-like  expanse  of  the 
plains,  which  stretch  away  into  the  region 
of  sunshine  and  fine  weather,  in  one  bound- 
less flat.  Surmounting  the  narrow  saddle 
of  the  Sinchul  Mountain,  (seven  thousand 
three  hundred  feet  in  height,)  the  trav- 
eler loses  sight  of  the  plains,  tmd  de- 
scending a  short  way  along  a  wood- 
ed spur  of  the  mountain  running  north- 
wards he  arrives  at  Darjeeling,  which 
stands  about  seven  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  outer  ridge  of  the  Hima- 
laya has  now  been  passed,  and  the  inner 
base,  or  amphitheater,  opens  to  view. 
The  loftiest  summits  of  the  Himalayas — 
in  other  words,  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  world — are  visible  from  Darjeeling, 
and  the  position  of  the  sanatarium  is  itself 
very  picturesque.  The  valleys  on  either 
side  are  at  least  six  thousand  feet  deep, 
forest-clad  to  the  bottom,  where  flows  the 
great  Rungeet  river,  up  whose  course  the 
eye  is  carried  to  the  base  of  the  snowy 
mountains.  From  Darjeeling  —  or  still 
better,  from  the  top  of  Sinchul,  which  is  a 
favorite  excursion  of  the  residents — look- 
ing northwards,  at  least  twenty  peaks  are 
visible  which  rise  above  twenty  thousand 
feet.  Kinchinjunga,  forty-five  miles  dis- 
tant to  the  north,  rises  to  the  altitude  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  feet ;  Donkia  (twenty-three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
feet)  and  Chumulari  (twenty-three  thou- 
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•and  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet) 
appear  to  the  north-east  at  the  distance 
of  seventy-three  and  eighty-four  miles  re- 
spectively ;  while  to  the  north-west,  at  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  miles  distance,  a 
beautiful  group  of  snowy  mountains  rises 
above  the  black  Singaleiah  range,  the 
chief  of  which  is  probal)ly  as  high  as  Kin- 
chitijunga.  In  summer  time  the  perpet- 
ual «no  w  forms  a  girdle,  or  crest,  of  frosted 
silver,  extending  over  nearly  one  fourth 
part  of  the  horizon,  or  an  arc  of  eighty 
degrees,  at  Darjeeling;  and  in  winter,w  hen 
the  mountains  are  covered  down  to  eight 
thousand  feet,  this  while  ridge  stretches 
uninterruptedly  for  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees,  or  over  nearly  the  whole 
northern  half  of  the  horizon. 

Though  a  sanatarium  for  the  Anglo-In- 
dians, Daijeeling  is  no  paradise  for  the 
Beng:tlees  who  come  to  it  in  attendance 
upon  their  invalid  Sahibs.  The  fabled 
paradise  of  their  religion  may  be  placed 
among  the  icy  summits  of  the  Himalayas, 
but  while  in  the  body  they  show  no  liking 
even  for  the  lower  altitudes  of  the  moun- 
tains. With  the  prejudices  so  character- 
istic of  their  race,  they  continue  their 
vegetable  diet  and  the  thin  dress  suitable 
for  the  torrid  plains,  and  sleep  as  usual  on 
the  bare  ground,  so  that  sharp  fevers  and 
ague  frequently  attack  them.  £ven  Eu- 
ropean invalids  often  rail  at  the  climate  of 
the  place — what  will  invalids  not  rail  at  ? 
— though  visibly  improving  tmder  its  in- 
fluence. 

•♦  Children's  faces,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  afford 
as  good  an  index  as  any  to  the  healthful ness 
of  a  climate,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
there  a  more  active,  rosy,  and  bright  young 
community  than  at  Daijeeling.  It  is  incredi- 
ble what  a  few  weeks  of  that  mountain  air  will 
do  for  the  Indian-bom  children  of  European 
parents ;  they  are  taken  there  sickly,  pallid  or 
vellow,  soft  and  flabby,  to  become  transformed 
mto  models  of  rude  health  and  activity." 

The  temperature  is  only  a  little  warmer 
than  that  of  England,  and  with  milder  ex- 
tremes. The  moisture  of  the  climate  is 
not  suited  for  invalids  who  sufiei  from 
dysentery,  and  bowel  and  liver  compliiints 
of  long  standing;  but  cholera  is  unknown 
in  the  place,  and  when  imported  never 
spreads.  Loungers  and  sportsmen  mope 
at  Darjeeling,  for  it  is  not  the  place  for 
them ;  they  ought  to  go  to  Simla,  or,  better 
still,  to  Cashmere.  It  is  remarkable,  as 
.showing  the  nature  of  the  climate,  that 


although  the  general  temperature  of  the 
year  is  somewhat  above  that  of  England, 
none  of  the  fruit-bearing  plants  and  trees 
of  our  country  can  be  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess, except  the  walnut  and  the  straw- 
berry,  which  are  indigenous,  and  thrive 
excellently.  The  European  apple  will 
scarcely  ripen,  the  pear  not  at  all ;  and  the 
cnrrant  and  gooseberry  are  equally  unable 
to  thrive.  The  cause  of  this  dearth  of  fruit 
throughout  the  eastern  Himalaj'as  is  the 
singular  and  almost  total  absence  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  ripening 
season,  which  are  intercepted  by  the  hu- 
midity of  the  atmosphere.  European 
vegetables,  on  the  other  hand,  thrive  re- 
markably well  at  Darjeeling,  and  the  prod- 
uce is  good,  although  somewhat  inferior 
in  flavor  to  the  English  plants. 

Nowhere  are  the  Himalayas  broken  up 
into  such  a  network  of  high  ridges  and 
profound  valleys  as  in  the  region  adjoin- 
mg  Darjeeling.  Traveling  is  rendered  la- 
borious by  oeafseless  ascents  and  descents, 
frequently  of  six  thousand  or  nine  thousand 
feet.  This  configuration  greatly  increases 
the  surface  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
soil  and  climate  are  extremely  fitvorable 
to  vegetation  is  shown  by  the  gigantio 
forest!^  and  rich  verdure  which  cover  the 
mountain  sides.  Oaks,  chestnut,  maples, 
walnut,  birch,  and  laurels,  are  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  forest,  while  the  paths 
abound  in  rare  and  beautiful  plants.  In 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  the 
magnolias  and  rhododendrons  are  in  blos- 
som, the  gorgeous  vegetation  is  hardly  to 
be  surpassed  by  any  thing  in  the  TropieS| 
although  the  elSect  is  marred  by  the  pre- 
vailing gloom  of  the  weather.  Nothing 
can  exceed  in  beauty  the  great  Rhodo- 
dendron Argenteum,  with  its  wide-spread- 
ing foliage  and  glorious  mass  of  flowers, 
which  here  grows  as  a  tree  forty  feet 
high,  with  magnificent  leaves  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  long;  and  the  white-flowei^ 
ed  magnolia,  which  is  the  predominant 
tree  at  an  altitude  of  seven  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  feet,  sometimes  blossoms 
so  profusely  that  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains appear  as  if  sprinkled  with  snow. 
The  valleys  formed  by  the  rivers  are  gener- 
ally very  nan*ow  and  steep,  although  there 
are  hardly  any  precipices  or  bare  suifaces* 
The  natives  clear  small  ^Mocations"  for 
themselves  by  setting  fire  to  the  jungle, 
especially  on  the  lower  spurs ;  after  which 
they  clear  away  the  trees,  and  cultivate 
between  the  stumps.    In  the  month  of 
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May  the  firincr  of  the  jnngle  is  a  frequent 
practice ;  and  Dr.  Hooker,  who  was  at 
DarjeeHng  at  this  season,  thus  describes 
the  spectacle : 

"  Heavy  clouds  canopy  the  mountains  above, 
and,  ►tretcbing  across  the  valleys,  shut  out  tho 
firmament ;  the  air  is  a  dead  calm — as  usual  in 
these  deep  goi^es-  -and  the  fires,  invisible  by 
day,  are  seen  raging  all  around,  appealing  to  an 
inexj  crienced  eye  in  all  but  dan.:«'rous  proxim- 
ity. The  voices  of  birds  and  insects  being 
hushed,  nothing  is  audible  but  the  harsh  roar 
of  the  rivers,  and  occasionally  rising  far  above 
it,  that  of  the  forest  fires.  At  night  we  were 
liteially  surrounded  by  them;  some  smoulder- 
ing, like  Fhale-heaps  at  a  colliery;  others  fit- 
fully bursting  forth ;  whilst  others  *gain  stalk- 
ed along  with  a  steadily  increasing  and  enlarg- 
ing flume,  shooting  out  great  tonguts  of  fire, 
which  spared  nothing  as  they  advanced  with  i*- 
resistible  might.  Their  triumph  is  in  reaf*hing 
a  great  bamhoo  clump,  when  ,the  noise  of  the 
flames  drowns  that  of  the  torrents ;  and  as  tho 
great  stem-joints  burst,  from  the  expansion  of 
the  confined  air,  the  report  is  as  that  of  a  salvo 
from  a  park  of  artillery.  At  Darjeeling  the 
blaze  is  visible;  and  the  deadened  reports  of 
the  bamboos  burbting  are  heard  throughout  the 
night ;  but  in  the  va'leys,  and  within  a  mile  of 
the  scene  of  destmction,  theeflecli  s  the  mof^t 
grand,  being  heightened  by  the  gliire  reflected 
from  the  masses  of  mist  which  hover  above." 

Sikkim,  on  the  southern  edge  of  which 
stands  Darjeeling,  is  a  small  territory, 
barely  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  extending 
northward  to  the  crest  of  the  snowv  rancre 
which  forms  the  southern  frontier  of 
Thibet.  But  small  as  the  territory 'is,  its 
population — as  is  not  seldom  the  case  in 
mountain  regions — is  remarkably  hetero- 
geneous. The  aboriginal  inhabitant  of 
the  country,  and  the  prominent  character 
in  Darjeeling,  where  he  undertakes  all 
sorts  of  out-door  employment,  is  the  Lep- 
cha.  He  is  Mongolian  in  features,  and  a 
good  deal,  too,  in  habit  and  language; 
still  he  differs  considerably  from  the 
Thibetans,  though  not  so  decidedly  as 
from  the  Nepaulese  and  Bhotanees,  who 
are  his  neighbors  on  the  west  and  east. 
He  is  short  in  stature,  being  hardly  five 
feet  in  height ;  rather  broad  in  the  chest, 
with  muscular  arms  and  powerful  legs, 
but  with  small  hands  and  slender  wrists. 
The  women,  though  with  no  pretensions  to 
good  looks,  have  a  mild,  frank,  and  rather 
pleasing  expression ;  the  girls,  especially, 
are  often  engaging  to  look  upon — ^all  smiles 
and  good  nature ;  but  the  old  women  are 
thorough  bags.    Though  fond  of  bathing 


when  they  come  to  a  stream  in  hot 
weather,  and  expert  swimmers,  the  Lep- 
chas  never  take  to  the  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ablution.  Their  dress  is  a  single 
cotton  vestment,  thrown  loosely  round  the 
body,  leaving  one  or  both  arms  free,  and 
reaching  to  the  knees;  to  this,  in  cold  - 
weather,  is  added  a  loose  jacket  with 
wide  sleeves.  Their  ornaments  are  silver 
hoops  in  the  ears,  necklaces  of  cornelian 
and  other  stones  or  coral, 'and  curious 
amulets  or  charm-boxes  of  gold  and  silver, 
attached  to  their  neeks  or  arms.  They 
take  some  pride  in  tlieir  hair  also,  which 
the  ladies  frequently  dress  for  the^gen- 
tlemen :  thus  one  may  often  see,  the  last 
thing  at  night,  a  damsel  of  discreet  port, 
demurely  go  behind  a  young  man,  un plait 
his  pigtail,  teaze  the  hair,  thin  it  of  some 
of  its  lively  inmates,  braid  it  up  for  him, 
and  retire.  The  women  wear  two  braided 
pigtails,  by  which  a  stranger  most  readily 
distinguishes  them  from  their  effeminate- 
looking  partners;  and  when  in  full  dress, 
with  a  small  woolen  cloak  of  gay  pattern 
thrown  over  the  ordinary  dress,  iheir  cos- 
tume is  yevy  picturesque.  This  people 
profess  no  religion,  but  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  good  and  bad  spirits.  To 
the  good  they  pay  no  heed.  "  Why 
should  we?"  they  say;  "the good  spirits 
do  us  no  harm;  the  evil  spirits,  who 
dwell  in  every  rock,  grove,  and  moun- 
tain, are  constantly  at  mischief,  and  to 
them  we  must  pray,  for  they  hurt  us." 
All  bodily  ailments  are  deemed  the  opera- 
tions of  demons,  who  can  be  cast  out  by 
prayers  and  invocations ;  and  every  tribe 
nas  a  priest-doctor,  who  officiates  as  an 
exorcist.  Although  a  mountaineer,  the 
Lepcha  is  timid,  peaceful,  and  no  brawler 
— qualities  which  contrast  strongly  with 
those  of  his  neighbors  to  the  east  and  west. 
He  is  an  incomparable  attendant  on  the 
march — sleeping  on  the  cold,  bleak  moun- 
tains, exposed  to  pelting  rain,  without  a 
murmur,  and  ever  ready  to  give  a  helping 
hand.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  a  march,  the 
Lepchas  will  sit  for  hours  chatting,  telling 
stories,  singing  in  a  monotonous  tone,  or 
playing  on  their  only  musical  instrument 
— a  long  bamboo  flute.  Most  Enropeana 
maintain  that  the  music  of  India  is* noth- 
ing better  than  disagreeable  noises  ;  but 
Dr.  Hooker  used  to  relish  the  music  of  his 
Lepcha  attendants. 

•*  I  have  often  listened,'*  he  says,  "  with  real 
pleasure  to  the  simple  music  of  this  lude  in- 
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Btmment ;  its  low  and  sweet  tones  are  singu- 
larly ^olian,  as  are  the  airs  usually  played, 
which  fall  hy  octaves ;  the  sound  seems  to  har- 
monize with  the  solitude  of  the  primeval  forests ; 
and  he  must  have  a  dull  ear  who  can  not  draw 
from  it  the  indication  of  a  contented  mind, 
whether  he  may  relish  its  soft  musical  notes  or 
not" 

The  skill  of  the  Lepchas  as  woodsmen 
is  invaluable  to  the  traveler  whom  they 
attend ;  for  in  an  hour's  time  they  will 
build  a  water-proof  house,  thatched  with 
banana-leaves  in  the  lower  regions,  and 
with  bamboo  in  the  higher,  and  furnish  it 
with* a  table  and  bedstead  for  three  per- 
sons, using  no  other  implement  than  their 
heavy  knife. 

Attended  by  a  party  of  these  Lepchas 
acting  as  coolies.  Dr.  Hooker  journeyed 
to  and  fro  among  the  mountains  of  Sikkim, 
crossing  torrents  and  swift-running  rivers 
on  cane  bridges  of  perilous  slenderness ; 
toiling  through  profound  valleys,  where 
the  mountain  sides  are  so  steep  that  one 
must  scramble  rather  than  walk ;  till,  as 
be  proceeded  northwards,  the  vegetation 
grows  scanty,  the  prevailing  color  of  the 
scene  is  a  burnt-brown,  glaciers  fill  the 
adjoining  glens,  ancient  morasses  are 
spread  over  the  narrow  plains ;  and  while 
dark  clouds  and  drizzling  rain  surround 
the  npward-journeying  tj*aveler,  he  sees 
ahead  of  him,  between  the  iced-capped 
mountain  portals,  the  arch  of  ever-blue 
sky  which  overhangs  the  rainless  table- 
land of  Thibet.  Even  in  the  lower  part 
of  Sikkim,  where  the  soil  is  abundantly 
fertile,  the  population  is  very  scanty,  and 
BO  indolent  that  they  hardly  raise  food 
enough  to  keep  themselves  alive ;  so  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  traveler  to 
obtain  supplies  either  of  coolies  or  rations. 
Pheasants  may  be  snared  occasionally  in 
the  upper  regions,  and  there  are  the  wild 
sheep  of  the  Himalayas,  (the  ovis  am- 
mon^  as  tall  as  a  calf,  and  with  enormous 
spiral  horns,  which  the  sportsman  may 
bag  if  he  can.  A  beer,  made  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  millet,  upon  which  the 
natives  often  get  fuddled,  is  sometimes 
presented  to  the  traveler — and  sometimes 
tea,  not  infused  as  with  us,  but  churned^ 
with  soda,  salt,  and  butter,  sometimes  (at 
least  in  the  western  Himalayas)  even  with 
flour  and  vegetables,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  soup.  In  the  upper  valleys  the  natives 
in  some  places  abandon  their  little  hamlets 
during  the  winter,  seeking  refuge  lower 
down ;  and  over  all  the  alpine  region,  af- 


ter gathering  in  fire-wood  and  storing 
their  little  grain-crop  on  the  roof,  the  peo- 
ple shut  themselves  in,  and  hybemate  un- 
til the  return  of  spring.  Parties  of  Thib- 
etans are  met  with  in  the  roads  and  passes, 
journeying  in  families  and  in  single  file, 
laden  with  salt  from  the  interior — every 
one,  down  to  the  youngest  that  can  walk, 
carrying  a  bag  or  bags  in  proportion  to 
his  or  her  size,  and  the  shaggy  yaks  and 
grave  bull-dog-headed  mastiff  being  simi- 
larly burdened.  They  smoke  tobacco  or 
dried  leaves  in  brass  pipes,  warranted  not 
to  break,  and  sometimes  improved  by 
having  an  agate  or  amber  mouth-piece. 

The  symbols  and  priests  of  Buddhism 
are  met  with  every  where  in  Sikkim. 
Heaps  of  stones,  or  cairns,  at  conspicuous 
points  on  the  wayside,  are  surmounted 
with  poles,  bearing  bits  of  cloth  or  rags 
like  flags,  inscribed  with  the  all-pervading 
formula  of  adoration,  "  Ora  mani  padroi 
hom  !" — which  is  also  the  only  answer  to 
his  interrogatories  which  greets  the  pass- 
ing traveler  from  the  lips  of  the  stolid 
priests.  But  Buddhism  is  in  no  wise  ex- 
clusive ;  a  stranger  may  at  all  times  enter 
their  temples  and  witness  their  worship. 
On  festival  days  the  natives  bring  offer- 
ings and  place  them  on  the  altar ;  and  the 
Lamas  may  be  seen  at  prayer,  psalms,  and 
contemphtion,  seated  cross-legged  on 
benches — one  reading,  perhaps,  with  his 
forefinger  elevated,  while  the  others  lis- 
ten :  anon  they  all  sing  hymns,  repeat  sa- 
cred or  silly  precepts  to  the  bystanders, 
or  join  in  a  chorus  with  boys,  who  strike 
brass  cymbals,  and  blow  long  straight 
trumpets,  or  carved  and  silver-mounted 
conch-shells,  making  a  fearful  din.  Drums, 
gongs,  praying-cylinders,  books,  and  trnm- 
pets  made  of  thigh-bones,  (which  once 
formed  the  tibia  of  a  Lama,)  with  cups 
and  other  articles  on  the  altar,  and  gayly- 
colored  idols  and  flags,  constitute  the  rest 
of  the  furnishing.  The  convents  in  Sik- 
kim are  so  numerous  that  each  morning 
at  daybreak*  the  traveler  is  aroused  by 
this  wild  music,  effectually  awakening 
him  to  the  strangeness  of  tiie  wild  land 
in  which  he  is  wandering. 

It  is  remarkable  that  snow  lies  more 
heavily  on  the  middle  ranges  of  Himalay- 
as than  on  the  northern.  The  level  of 
perpetual  snow,  of  course,  comes  lower 
down  on  the  northern  ranges  than  on*tbe 
southern,  and  the  vegetation  is  always 
more  abundant  on  the  slopes  which  face 
the  south ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fiiot  that 
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the  more  northerly  chains  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  still  more,  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  are  freer  of  snow  than  the  chains 
which  lie  nearer  to  India.  The  explana- 
tion is,  not  that  the  climate  further  inland 
is  less  cold — on  the  contrary,  it  is  colder 
— ^bat  that  it  is  remarkably  dry  ;  whereas 
the  climate  of  the  southern  ranges  of  the 
eastern  Himalayas  is  remarkably  moist. 
There  is  very  little  moisture  to  congeal  on 
the  Himalayas  which  adjoin  Thibet,  and 
hence  tlie  snow-fall  is  comparatively  light. 
The  bare  rocks  and  immense  bowlder- 
stones  which  strew  the  upland  valleys  ab- 
sorb, and  afterwards  radiate,  the  sun-heat 
in  a  remarkable  manner ;  and  the  natives,  at 
night,  always  bivouac,  if  possible,  under 
the  lee  of  one  of  those  heated  masses.  Dr. 
Hooker  was  surprised  to  see  vegetation 
flourishing  at  very  great  elevations  (seven- 
teen thousand  feet,)  but  on  burying  his 
thermometer  he  found  that  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  was  several  degrees 
warmer  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  (at 
Yeumtso,  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  it  was  twelvle  and  three- 
quarter  degrees  warmer  than  the  air,)  a 
tact  which,  in  a  lesser  degree,  he  says, 
holds  good  all  over  India.  Another  curious 
phenomenon  observed  by  Dr.  Hooker  was 
that  the  temperature  of  the  Zemu  river, 
which  flows  southward  through  the  Hima- 
l.iyas  from  Thibet,  was  six  degrees  warmer 
than  that  of  the  Thlonek  river  at*  the 
point  of  confluence,  and  that  as  he  pro- 
ceeded northwards  up  the  Zemu,  its 
waters  grew  warmer  and  warmer,  ris- 
ing from  forty  to  forty-eight  degrees  at 
one  thousand  feet  higher,  and  at  twenty- 
two  hundred  feet  higher  it  was  forty-nine 
degrees,  proving  that  it  rose  in  a  dryer 
and  comparatively  sunny  climate,  and,  be- 
fore descending  into  the  Himalayas,  flow- 
ed amongst  mountains  that  were  little 
snowed. 

In  the  western  Himalayas,  glaciers  de- 
scend to  within  eleven  thousandfeet  of  the 
sea  level,  but  in  the  Sikkim  or  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  mountains  they  are  hardly  to 
be  met  with  so  low  as  fourteen  thousand 
feet,  though  extensive  snow-beds  remain 
unmelted  in  the  summer  months  at  but 
little  above  ten  thousand  feet.  Some  of  the 
passes  surmounted  by  Dr.  Hooker  were 
seventeen  thousand  feet  in  altitude,  and 
even  at  lesser  heights  the  scenery  presented 
some  of  the  grandest  aspects  to  bo  met 
with  in  the  world.  The  steepness  of  the 
mountain -slopes,    the    abruptness    with 


which  the  ice-topped  summits  ascend  from 
the  intervening  valleys,  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  eastern  Himalayas.  In 
the  Kambachen  valley,  close  to  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  Sikkim,  this  feature  is  re- 
markably displayed.    The  valley,  which 
is  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  lies  between  two  mountains,  the 
one  twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  high,  the  other  nineteen 
thousand  feet,  yet  the  summits  of  these 
mountains  are  only  eight  miles  apart !  The 
summit  of  the  higher  of  these  two  moun- 
tains rises  nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  valley^  yet  is  not  more  than  five 
miles  distant  in  a  straight  line.    This  is  a 
much  steeper  slope  than  that  from  the 
valley  of  Chamouni  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  Yangna  valley,  thirteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  scenery  prevail- 
ing in  these  high  altitudes.  By  the  labor  of 
man,  the  soil  is  made  to  yield  little  crops  of 
barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  rad- 
ishes, which    are   cultivated  as   summer 
crops,  grown  in  small  fields  cleared  of 
stones  and  protected  by  dykes ;  and  some 
of  these  little  crops  are  even  grown  four 
hundred  feet  higher.     But  the  surround- 
ing scenery  is  bare  and  dismal,  not  even 
the  juniper  bush  attaining  to  this  eleva- 
tion.   The  ancient  lake-beds  in  the  valley, 
green  or  brown  with  scanty  vegetation, 
are  bordered  by  vast  morasses,  and  cover- 
ed by  enormous  bowlders,  shot  down  by 
ancient  gla'ciers ;  flat  terraces,  like  parallel 
roads,  (marking  ancient  lake  margins)  ex- 
tend along  the  bluff  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  while  numbers  of  snowy  peaks  and 
glaciers  rise  all  around  the  elevated  hori- 
zon.   Add    to    this    the  little  Buddhist 
monuments  of  quaint  picturesque  shapes, 
decorated  with  poles  and  banners;  the 
manv-colored  dresses  of  the  people ;  the 
brilliant  blue  of  the  cloudless  heavens  by 
day,  and  the  depth  of  its  blackness  by 
night,  heightened  by  the  light  of  stars  that 
blaze  with  a  luster  unknown  in  less  lofly 
regions — and  we  have  a  scenery  singular- 
ly impressive,  even  though  the  effect  were 
not  heightened  by  the  silence  that  reigns 
around.      Snow    covers  the    ground    at 
Yangna  from  December  till  April,  and  the 
falls  at  times  amount  to  twelve  feet  in 
depth.    Dr.  Hooker,  who  passed  through 
the  valley  in  December,  just  before  the 
snows  set  in,  thus  describes  the  scene : 

"  The  village— a  miserable  collection  of  two 
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hundred  or  three  hundred  stone  huts,  nestling 
under  the  steep  flank  of  a  lofty  terrace  laden 
with  gigantic  bowlders — seemed  buried  in  re- 
pose. The  inhabitants  had  begun  to  hyber- 
nate ;  their  crops  were  stored,  the  curd  inado 
and  dried,  the  passes  closed,  the  soil  frozen, 
the  winter's  stock  of  fuel  housed,  and  the 

geople  had  retired  into  the  caverns  of  their 
alf-subterranean  houses,  to  sleep,  spin  wool, 
and  think  of  Booddh,  if  of  any  thing  at  all, 
the  dead -long  winter  through.  The  y4ks 
alone  find  any  thing  to  do ;  so  long  as  any 
vegetation  remains  they  roam  and  eat  it,  still 
yielding  milk,  which  the  women  take  morning 
and  evening,  when  their  shrill  whistle  and 
cries  are  heard  for  a  few  minutes  as  they  call 
the  grunting  animals.  No*other  sounds,  save 
the  harsh  roar  and  hollow  echo  of  the  falling 
rock,  glacier,  or  snow-bed,  disturbed  the  per- 
fect silence  of  the  day  and  night.'' 

Still  grander  was  the  panorama  which 
opened  upon  Dr.  Hooker  from  the  most 
northerly  passes  of  the  Snowy  Himalayas, 
on  the  northei*n  frontier  of  Sikkim,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  lofty  table  land 
of  Thibet.  The  mountains  which  rise 
from  that  table-land  do  not  appear  to  be 
quite  BO  lofty  as  some  of  the  Snowy  Him- 
alayas, but  the  average  altitude  of  the 
country  is  very  much  higher — no  part  of 
it,  Dr.  Hooker  thinks,  being  less  than 
eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  the  sammit  of  Mount  Bhomteo,  he 
took  a  Pisgah  view  of  this  rainless,  ster- 
ile, and  little  known  region.  Below,  a 
few  miles  off,  lay  the  broad  sandy  valley 
of  the  Aran ;  for  thirty  miles  horth  not  a 
particle  of  snow  was  to  be  seen  ;  beyond 
that,  rugged  purple  -  flanked  and  snowy- 
topped  mountains  girdled  the  horizon — 
some  of  them  being  sixty  or  eighty  miles 
off,  to  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Yarn 
river,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  upper 
part  of  the  great  Burrampooter.  No  vil- 
lage, not  even  a  house,  was  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  extensive  area  over  which 
the  eye  roams  from  Bhomteo.  Every 
where  the  landscape  was  desolate  and 
barren.  The  wild  ass  grazing  with  its 
foal  on  the  sloping  downs,  the  hare 
bounding  over  the  stony  soil,  the  ante- 
lope scouring  the  sandy  flats,  and  the  fox 
Btealing  along  to  his  burrow,  were  the  des- 
ert and  Tartarian  types  of  animal  creation 
which  met  the  view.  The  shrill  whistle 
of  the  marmot  alone  breaks  the  profound 
silence,  recalling  to  mind  the  snows  of 
Lapland;  while  the  kite  and  the  raven 
wheel  through  the  air ;  and  still  higher  in 
the  pale  blue  transparent  sky  ^*  long  black  I 


V-shaped  trains  of  wild  geese  cleave  the 
air,  shooting  over  the  glacier-crowned 
top  of  Kincliinjhow,  and  winging  their 
flight  in  one  day,  perhaps,  from  the  Yaru 
to  the  Ganges,  over  five  hundred  miles  of 
space,  and  throngh  twenty-two  thousand 
feet  of  elevation.'*  Every  night  Dr. 
Hooker  spent  in  Thibet  he  witnessed  a 
magnifleent  display  of  snnbeams,  converg- 
ing to  the  east,  and  making  a  false  sun- 
set. "  As  the  sun  set,  broad  pnrple  beams 
rose  from  a  dark  low  leaden  bank  on  the 
eastern  horizon,  and  spreading  up  to  the 
zenith,  covered  the  intervening  space: 
they  remained  froija  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes, fading  crradually  into  the  blackness 
of  night."  He  looked  in  viin,  however, 
for  the  beautiful  lancet-beam  of  the  zodi- 
acal light ;  its  posiition,  he  says,  being  hid 
by  a  neighboring  mountain  peak. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Simla,  seated  on  its 
pine -topped  ridges,  with  its  evergreen 
woods  and  bosky  dells  and  bright  blos- 
soming flowers — an  asylum  of  health  and 
delight  to  the  Anglo -Indian  from  the 
plains  ;  ancf  from  it  as  a  starting  point  let 
us  accompany  Lord  William  Hay  and  his 
party  on  their  tour  through  the  western 
half  of  the  Himalayas.  Colonel  Torrens 
is  the  chronicler  of  the  expedition,  and  he 
wields  the  pen,  and  still  more  the  pencil, 
with  graphic  skill  to  describe  the  features 
of  the  journey.  Starting  from  Simla, 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  they 
soon  obtain  an  excellent  view  of  the 
snowy  peaks  of  the  first  great  range  of 
the  Himalayas,  which  in  this  quarter 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  mon- 
soons and  rains.  Their  route  at  first  lay 
along  the  new  road  from  India  to  Thibet 
— an  admirable  piece  of  engineering — 
sometimes  winding  round  fearful  preci- 
pices, where  the  road  is  formed  by  wood- 
en viaducts;  in  other  places  it  is  cut 
through  the  solid  rock,  or  throngh  tun- 
nels in  the  mountain  side,  or  else  built 
upon  masses  of  substantial  masonry.  So 
skillfully  is  it  led  round  the  spurs  of  the 
mountains  that  the  road  is  nearly  level 
all  the  way — in  striking  contrast  to  the 
old  road,  which  goes  straight  up  bill  and 
down  dale,  the  traveler  having  to  scram- 
ble up  and  down  rude  stairs  of  rough 
stone  or  blocks  of  wood,  and  eoats  being 
employed  to  carry  the  merchandise,  as 
the  route  is  impassable  for  horses.  The 
new  road  has  not  yet  been  completed  to 
Chini,  its  terminus  on  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier; bat  the  delightfuloess  of  the  climate 
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at  Chini,  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  sm*- 
ix>aDdmg  scenery,  are  such  as  amply  to 
repay  the  tourist  who  visits  it.  It  was 
a  favorite  residence  of  Lord  Dalhonsie, 
whose  bungalow  still  stands,  and  h^  re- 
cently been  repaired.  Lady  Canning  also 
visited  the  place  in  her  sketching  tour.  A 
friend  of  ours  who  sojourned  there  for  a 
couple  of  months  says  he  knows  no  more 
charming  spot  in  the  world.  It  is  two 
hundred  miles  within  the  Himalayas,  but 
the  people  are  still  in  the  main  Hindoos — 
with  one  important  exception,  that  they 
wash  and  bathe  themselves  only  twice  in 
a  year !  Our  friend  was  present  on  one  of 
these  great  occasions,  when  a  pooja^  or 
religious  festival,  was  held  in  honor  of  the 
event.  Strolling  in  the  afternoon  through 
the  pleasant  woods,  he  came  upon  a  very 
quaint  pight.  A  party  of  the  village  girls 
were  lying  on  their  faces  in  a  ring,  with 
their  heads  in  the  center,  and  their  bodies 
radiating  outwards  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  They  were  laughing  and  talking, 
and  now  and  then  a  puff  of  smoke  curled 
upwards  from  the  midst  of  them.  Catch- 
ing sight  of  our  friend,  they  hurriedly 
rose  and  made  off;  and  on  approaching 
the  spot,  he  found  that  they  had  been 
smoking  in  the  most  primitive  way  possi- 
ble. The  mode  is  not  uncommon  in  this 
part  of  the  Himalayas,  and  consists  in 
pushing  the  two  forefingers  through  the 
pliant  soil  till  tlie  points  meet :  tobacco  is 
then  placed  at  the  one  hole  and  the  lips 
at  the  other,  and  so  they  do  smoke !  In 
truth,  smoking  is  practiced  in  curious 
fashions  all  over  the  Himalayas.  The 
pipes  of  the  common  people  are  generally 
of  metal,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  break. 
Captain  Knight  found  at  a  halting-place  a 
piece  of  rough  clay  fashioned  with  the 
thumb  into  a  pipe-bowl,  and  placed  in  a 
cleft  of  a  tree  at  a  convenient  height  as  a 
convenience  for  all  comers.  Into  this 
rough  bowl  the  traveler  fits  a  straw,  and 
filling  in  trjbacco,  solaces  himself  with  a 
smoke.  Despite  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tend an  indulgence  in  the  narcotic  weed 
in  these  Alpine  regions,  the  practice  is  so 
general  that  it  is  made  a  measure  of  dis- 
tance ;  and  if  ^''ou  ask  a  puharie^  or  bill- 
man,  how  far  it  is  to  any  place,  he  will 
answer  that  ^Mt  is  so  many  smokes !" 

Lord  W.  Hay's  party  did  not  proceed 
all  the  way  to  Chini.  Leaving  the  New 
Road  a  iew  miles  beyond  Narkundah, 
they  made  a  steep  descent  into  the  valley 
of  the  Sutlej  at  Kotghur — passing  the 


night  in  the  bungalow  of  a  Mr.  Berkeley, 
a  tea-planter,  who  possesses  a  considera- 
ble tract  of  country,  and  whom-  the  gov- 
ernment has  endowed  with  magisterial 
powers,  which  he  exercises  most  judi- 
ciously. Crossing  the  Sutlej  by  a  noble 
bridge  of  deodar  pine,  they  surmount  a 
minor  range  of  the  mountains,  and  de- 
scend into  the  valley  of  the  Beas,  another 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  and  ascend 
the  stream  to  its  source  on  the  summit  of 
the  Rotang  Pass,  thirteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  Again  descending,  they 
strike  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chenab, 
and  follow  the  narrowing  valley  upwards, 
crossing  streams  on  bridges  of  snow  or 
ice,  till  they  reach  the  summit  of  the  Bara 
Lacha  Pass,  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  in  elevation.  This  range  forms  the 
water-shed  which  separates  the  mountain- 
valley  of  the  Indus  from  those  of  the  other 
rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  which  lie  mcjre  to 
the  south.  Beyond  the  Bara  Lacha  the 
rivers  flow  in  northerly  or  north-westerly 
courses  towards  the  Indus.  But  the  route 
keeps  at  a  high  altitude,  passing  through 
a  region  where  the  black  tents  of  the  no- 
mads take  the  place  of  villages,  until  it 
reaches  its  highest  point  at  the  Tung-lung 
Pass,  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  (three  thousand  feet  higher  than- 
Mont  Blanc,)  from  whence  the  traveler 
overlooks  the  defiles  which  lead  down  to 
the  .valley  of  the  Indus.  Two  marches 
brought  them  to  the  Indus,  here  flowing 
nearly  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea; 
and  in  two  more  days  they  arrived  at  Leh, 
the  capital  of  Ladak,  atler  a  fatiguing 
journey  of  four  hundred  miles  from  Simla. 
Pursuing  their  route,  they  soon  quit  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  and  journey  for  sev- 
eral days  through  t£e  mountains  to  the 
valley  of  the  Dras  river,  which  they  as- 
cend to  the  Bultul  Pass,  in  a  continuation 
of  the  lofly  Bara  Lacba  range,  which  here 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  love- 
ly vale  of  Cashmere. 

From  the  time  these  tourists  leave  the 
tea-farm  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  overlooking  the 
rapid  mud-colored  flood  of  the  Sutlej,  we 
follow  their  route  with  ever-increasing  in- 
terest. We  feel  their  headaches  as  they 
pass  through  the  close  atmosphere  and 
rank  vegetation  of  the  Sutlej  valley,  an^ 
their  vertigo  and  respiratory  oppression 
as  they  surmount  the  lofly  passes  of  the 
Bara  Lacha  and  Tung-lung  ranges.  The 
very  bridges  on  the  route  are  trying  to 
the  nerves,  if  not  actually  perilous.    Some 
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of  them  are  rude  suspension-bridges  made 
of  birchen  twigs,  about  a  yard  wide,  with 
frail  twig  parapets  hardly-  three  feet  in 
height :  others  are  a  sort  of  ferry  snspen- 
sion  bridge,  consisting  of  ropes  stretched 
across,  with  sliding  ropes  hanging  down, 
in  which  the  passenger  is  fixed,  and  then 
drawn  across.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
<leris^  or  inflated  bullock  -  skins,  which 
serve  as  ferry-boats  on  the  unbridged  and 
unfordable  parts  of  the  rivers.  We  come 
into  a  region  where  the  customs  and  cos- 
tumes of  China  and  Tartary  supplant 
those  of  India  ;  where  we  find  the  monas- 
teries, nunneries,  and  religious  rites  of 
Buddhism  mingling  with  the  more  native 
Lamaism  of  Thibet.  Here  we  find  wo- 
men with  many  husbands ;  it  being  cus- 
tomary for  all  the  sons  of  the  same  moth- 
er to  have  *but  one  wife  among  them; 
and  these  women,  also,  literally  wear  the 
breecl^es,  though  these  be  of  silk.  Par- 
tridges, snow-pheasants,  deer,  and  bears, 
are  met  with  at  times,  to  give  work  16 
the  sportsman ;  and  we  may  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  Nimrods  who  may  intend  to 
visit  those  parts,  that  there  is  quite  a 
warren  of  brown  bears  as  you  cross  the 
mountain-pass  from  the  valley  of  the  Dras 
into  Cashmere. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  route,  that  which, 
after  closing  the  book,  remains  most  clear- 
ly in  our  mind's  eye,  is  the  great  Kyang 
Plain,  thirty-five  miles  long  and  two  to 
three  wide,  which  leads  up  to  the  Tung- 
lung  Pass.  The  plain  is  about  sixteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  one  of  the 
most  elevated  in  the  world,  and  there  we 
find  an  encampment  of  the  Tartar  shep- 
herds, with  their  black  tents  and  vigilant 
sheep-dogs,  and  thousands  of  sheep  and 
goats,  with  a  few  shaggy  yaks  browsing 
on  the  slopes  of  the  heights,  dappled  low 
though  these  are  by  frequent  patches  of 
snow.  Before  the  approach  of  winter  this 
solo  visitation  of  human  life  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  wild  expanse  will  be  left 
to  its  native  owners — the  wild  horse,  the 
gigantic  wild  sheep,  the  hare,  acd  the 
marmot.  The  wild  horses  are  wary  as 
well  as  swift,  and  always  baulked  the  pur- 
suit of  our  sportsmen;  but  the  hares — 
whom  the  Laaak  people  call  ^^  hill  asses," 
(on  account  of  their  long  ears,)  and  refuse 
to  eat — large  and  fine-flavored  as  those  of 
England,  fell  in  numbers  before  the 
double-barrels.  The  climate  of  this  ele- 
vated plain  is  very  trying,  and  the  rare- 
fied atmosphere  and  diurnal  vicLssitudes 


of  temperature  affected  several  members 
of  the  party  with  slight  intermittent  fever, 
"To  a  solar  heat  at  noon-day,  many  de- 
grees hotter  than  in  any  part  of  India, 
succeeds  at  night  a  cold  so  intense  that 
even  during  the  summer  months  it  freezes 
almost  every  nijght."  More  than  once, 
when  riding  over  this  plain  in  pursuit  of 
the  wild  horses,  (which  give  to  it  their 
name,  Kyan^^  Colonel  Torrens  experi- 
enced the  illusion  of  the  mirage.  "  It  is 
noon.  The  sun^s  rays  beat  down  fiercer 
and  fiercer;  my  eve-balls  ache  with  the 
glare,  and  the  whole  expanse  around  me 
seems  to  dance  and  quiver  in  the  fervid 
heat.  Then  on  the  horizon  would  appear 
a  cool  sheet  of  water."  But  actual  sheets 
of  water  there  are,  even  at  this  great  ele- 
vation. Over  the  range  of  hills  which 
bound  the  plain  on  the  north,  there  is  a 
large  salt-water  lake  about  five  miles  long 
and  half  as  broad,  its  shores  glistening 
with  a  thick  saline  crust  and  its  surface 
covered  with  a  tempting  abundance  of 
wild  fowl,  which,  however,  to  the  disgust 
of  our  sportsmen,  would  not  "  come  to  be 
killed." 

We  left  Lord  W.  Hay's  party  descend- 
ing the  valley  which  leads  into  Cashmere 
from  the  north ;  and  as  Captain  Knight 
entered  Cashmere  from  the  south,  we  shall 
accompany  that  ofiicer  up  from  the  plains, 
and  then  combine  his  narrative  with  that 
of  Colonel  Torrens,  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  beauty  and  fascination  of  the  "  Hap- 
py Valley." 

After  a  flying  visit  to  Simla,  where  he 
finds  that  the  orders  of  the  "  powers  that 
be  "  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  enter 
the  Himalayas  not  by  that  route,  but  by 
the  Peer  Punjal  Pass  from  the  Punjaub, 
Captain  Knight  reluctantly  jolts  down 
again  into  the  plains,  and  pursues  his 
course  across  the  interesting  flats  of  the 
Punjaub,  with  its  many  rivers  flowing  in 
one  or  more  channels  amidit  four  or  five 
miles  of  sand,  making  the  captain  lose 
patience  with  "  rivers  that  have  no  oppor 
site  banks."  Journeying  through  Lahore 
to  Goojerat,  another  stage  brings  him  to 
Bimber,  the  first  village  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere, 
where  he  finally  escapes  from  the  plains, 
and  commences  his  ascent  towards  the 
lovely  valley.  The  distance  from  Bimber 
to  Sirinuggur,  the  capital  of  Cashmere,  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  near- 
ly two  thirds  of  the  distance  must  be  trav- 
eled before  reaching  the  summit  of  tho 
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Peer  Punjal  Pass.  The  route— as  is  the 
case  with  inoaDtain  traveling  every  where 
—follows  the  natural  openings  in  the 
mountains  formed  by  the  beds  of  streams, 
through  valleys  and  ravines ;  and  as  sev- 
eral parallel  lidges  have  to  be  crossed, 
from  one  valley  into  another,  the  journey 
has  many  ups  and  downs,  but  ever  rising 
towards  the  summit  of  the  distant  Pass. 

In  the  first  day's  march  from  Bimber 
the  travelers  found  themselves  among  the 
pine-trees,  and  the  freshness  of  the  moun- 
tain air  took  away  the  remembrance  of 
the  dusty  plains.  !kext  day  the  path  led 
up  a  rocky  valley,  beside  a  dashing  stream, 
then  straight  up  a  precipitous  mountain 
wooded  with  pine,  and  down  the  other 
side.  The  third  day  they  were  again 
among  rocks  and  pines,  a  mountain-stream 
accompanying  them  all  the  way ;  yet  they 
passed  also  through  a  little  region  of  fruit- 
trees,  "  through  clustering  pomegranates, 
figs,  plums,  peach-trees,  wild,  but  bear- 
ing fruit,"  interspread  vriih  pines ;  "  and 
sometimes  we  came  upon  a  group  of 
scented  palms,  which  looked  strangely 
enough  in  such  unusual  company."  On 
the  fourth  day  the  path  led  through  a 
gradually  ascending  valley,  cultivated  for 
the  rice  crop  in  terraces,  and  irrigated  by 
a  network  of  canals  fed  by  the  mountain 
streams.  Another  march  brought  them 
to  Thannah  ;  and  the  next  day  they  reach- 
ed the  foot  of  the  real  mountains,  where 
they  abandoned  their  ponies  and  proceed- 
ed on  foot.  Mountain  upon  mountain  now 
rose  before  them,  richly  clothed  with 
forest  trees ;  while,  overtopping  all,  peep 
ed  up  the  glistening  summits  of  the  snowy 
range,  making  every  thing  around  seem 
cool  and  pleasant,  despite  the  hot  sun's  rays 
which  poured  upon  the  party.  As  the 
road  wound  among  rocks  and  dells  the 
air  was  perfumed  at  every  step  by  the 
wild  rose  and  the  heliotrope.    And  lo  ! — 

"  At  a  bend  in  the  road,  what  should  appea' 
almost  over  our  heads  but  a  troop  of  about 
a  hundred  monkeys,  crashing  through  the  firs 
and  chestnuts,  and  bounding  in  eager  haste 
from  tree  to  tree  in  their  desire  to  escape  from 
a  party  of  natives  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction.  They  were  large  brown  monkeys 
of  the  kind  called  lungoors,  standing  some  of 
them  three  feet  high,  and  having  tails  consid- 
erably longer  than  themselves.  Their  faces 
were  jet  black,  fringed  with  light  gray  whisk- 
ers, which  gave  them  a  most  comical  appear- 
ance ;  and  as  they  jumped  along  from  tree  to 
tree,  sometimes  thirty  and  forty  feet  through 
the  air,  with  their  small  families  following  as 


best  they  could,  they  made  the  whole  forest, 
resound  with  the  crashing  of  the  branches, 
and  amazed  us  not  a  little  by  their  aerial  line 
of  march." 

Next  day  "  our  path  led  us  up  the  main 
torrent  towards  the  snow;  and  in  the  first 
three  miles  we  crossed  about  twenty  pine 
bridges  thrown  across  the  stream,  some  of 
them  consisting  of  a  single  tree,  and  all  in 
the  rudest  style  of  architecture.  After  an 
almost  perpendicular  ascent,  up  natural  flights 
of  steps,  we  reached  our  next  stage,  Poshana, . 
a  little  mud- built,  flat-roofed  settlement  on  the 
mountain-side." 

Here  Captain  Knight  and  his  friend  en- 
gaged a  couple  of  "  shikdrees,"  or  native 
sportsmen,  and  putting  on  grass  shoes  or 
sandals,  (which  they  soon  found  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  walking  on  the  icy  slopes,) 
made  a  week's  excursion  on  the  snowy 
mountains  overlooking  the  Peer  Punjal 
Pass,  in  a  not  very  successful  search  ibr 
game.  Returning  to  their  *"camp"  at 
Poshana,  they  crossed  the  pass ;  but  to 
their  disappointment,  instead  of  seeing 
something  of  the  far-famed  valley,  "noth- 
ing met  the  eye  but  a  wild  waste  of  land, 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  snow."  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  next  day's  march,  howr 
ever,  the  path  entered  a  beautifully  wood- 
ed valley,  and  thereafter  passed  through  a 
thickly  shaded  wood,  studded  with  roses 
and  jessamine,  and  peopled  with  wood- 
pigeons  and  nightingales,  which  gave  the 
travelers  a  morning  concert ;  and  at  length 
they  halted  at  Heerpore  amidst  a  fine 
grass  country.  On  the  following  day 
they  found  themselves  gradually  passing 
into  the  Valley,  and  changing  rocks  and 
firs  for  groves  of  walnut,  and  moss  and  fern 
for  the  more  civilized  strawberry  and  w»ild 
carnation.  At  the  village  of  Shupayon, 
their  halting -place,  they  found  the  fiat 
mud  roof  of  India  giving  place  to  the 
sharply  pitched  wooden  one,  thatched  with 
straw  or  tiled  with  wood,  which  marks;  the 
domestic  architecture  of  Cashmere.  At 
this  point  a  lovely  view  opened  out  bef  are 
the  travelers :  the  far-famed  valley  lay  at 
their  feet,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
snow-capped  mountains.  Next  morning 
they  started  on  their  concluding  march 
into  the  capital  of  Cashmere.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
was  rather  disappointing ;  still  the  coun- 
try was  extremely  fertile,  and  its  tame- 
ness  was  redeemed  by  the  glorious  moun- 
tain ranges,  which  bound  the  valley  in 
every  direction  with  a  pure,  unsullied 
fringe  of  snow.    "  Our  path  was  occasion- 
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ally  studded  with  the  most  superb  syca- 
mores and  lirnc-trqes;  and  as  we  ap- 
proached the  town  we  entered  a  long 
avenue  of  popfjirs,  ])lanted  as  closely  to- 
gether as  f»o^Mble,  and  completely  hiding 
all  the  biiiMmijjs  until  rloso  upon  them." 

And  80  they  reached  Sirinncruur,  the 
capital  of  the  Ilippy  Valley.  Ilere  they 
halted  for  some  days  to  indulge  in  the 
dolce  far  niente^  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  kind  of  life  suitable  to  the  lovely 
valley,  whirh  i.s  a  veritable  land  of  lotos- 
eating.  What  is  now  the  Valley  of  Cash- 
mere was  once  the  bottom  of  a  great 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  at  length  forced 
a  p:^^*sa!]fo  for  them'^elves  through  the 
Baramoula  Pass,  through  which  the  river 
Jhelum  now  descends  into  the  plaias  of 
the  Punj  lub.  Three  lesser  valleys— that 
of  the  Sindh  river,  leading  north-east- 
wards to  the  Bui  till  Pass ;  that  of  the 
Jhelum,  leading  eastwards  up  to  Islama- 
bad ;  and  that  of  the  Lower  Jhelum,  lead- 
ing south-westward  to  theWuler  Lake  and 
the  Baramoula  Pass — gradually  open  out 
into  the  circular  plain  in  which  lies  Siri- 
Du<]^gur  and  the  Lake  of  Cashmere.  In- 
closed  on  all  sides  bv  the  rani^es  of  the 
Himalayas,  richly  clothed  by  forests  on 
their  lower  slopes,  and  crested  with  the 
everlasting  snows,  the  valley  presents  a 
wide  expanse  of  undulating  plain,  bearing 
on  its  broad  bo^oni  cities,  lakes,  and  gar- 
dens, and  rich  alike  in  forests,  fruits,  and 
flowers.  The  Jhelum  flows  through  Siri- 
nuggur,  forming  the  Mall  of  the  capital ; 
and  the  seven  bridges  which  span  the 
river  are  picturesque  structures,  built  en- 
tirely of  wood,  resting  on  piers  formed  of 
massive  blocks  of  cedar — some  of  them 
having  rows  of  shops  on  them,  flanking 
the  footway  on  either  side,  such  as  one 
sees  in  ancient  prints  cf  Old  London 
Bridge.  In  the  summer  months  there  are 
always  parties  of  British  ofllcers  and 
civilians,  sometimes  with  ladies,  to  be 
met  with  in  Sirinuggur.  Most  of  them 
are  mighty  hunters,  spending  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  the  hills ;  others, 
more  luxuriously,  do  nothing  but  sail 
about  in  the  boats  on  the  clear  and  al- 
most currentless  Jhelum.  The  boats  are 
long,  narrow,  flat-bottomed,  built  like 
canoes,  and  at  the  extremities  slightly 
carved  up  out  of  the  water ;  the  boatmen 
Bit  and  paddle  at  cither  end,  while  the 
center  of  the  skiff  is  reserved  for  the 
aahtb.  Here  he  recliivss  on  cushions — or 
iu  fact  oa  his  own  bedding  transferred  to 


the  boat — shaded  from  the  sun  by  an 
awning  of  matting.     Life  in  Sirinuggur 
is  best  seen  on  the  river,  and  from  the  ' 
river,  so  let  us  hear  Colonel  Torrens  de- 
scribe the  scene : 

"The  river  J  from  the  *  Visitors'  Reach'  to 
the  last  of  the  bridges — and  there  are  seven — 
forms  the  Mill,  or  promenade — the  Rotten- 
row  of  Sreenrggur.  This  is  the  invariable  re- 
sort of  the  *  do-nothing '  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  Languidly  smoking  a  cigar,  he  leans 
back  on  his  cushions,  and  is  padclled  up  and 
down,  and  down  and  up  again,  till  it  grows 
dark,  when  he  is  paddled  off,  and  is  seen  no 
more  till  the  next  evening  —  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ^  do  nothing '  is  not  a  sociable 
one.  We  noticed  them  passing  and  repjissing 
each  other  without  the  most  distant  sign  of 
recognition ;  they  do  not  attempt  to  extend 
the  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  that  would  be 
doing  something — a  something,  too,  that 
would  involve  a  still  further  labor,  such  as  a 
morning  call,  or  possibly  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner;  and  exertions  arduous  as  these  arc  quite 
incompatible  with  the  dolce  far  uient^  of  a 
*  do-nothing's'  life. 

**  Near  the  arches  of  every  bridge  arc  groups 
of  fishermen,  standing  erect  in  the  bow  of 
their  boats,  ^  throwing  a  fly '  with  most  com- 
mendable perseverance.  *That  sahib,'  said 
one  of  my  boatmen,  *  has  been  here  for  four 
years,  fishing  the  whole  of  the  season,  and 
every  morning  and  every  evening  has  whip- 
ped the  water  under  that  very  identical  arch. 
Oh !  it's  a  great  sahib  for  fish  !'  Possibly  the 
man  lied,  and  no  doubt  he  exaggerated  great- 
ly ;  but  during  the  ten  days  we  spent  at  Sree- 
nuggur,  I  never  passed  that  bridge,  morning 
or  evening,  without  finding  that  devoted  dis- 
ciple of  Izaak  Walton  at  his  post,  rod  in  hand, 
whipping  the  stream  as  perseveringly  as  ever. 

"  The  banks  of  the  river  present  much  the 
same  appearance  as  they  did  in  the  morni  g, 
save  that  the  bathing  machines  are  fuller — ^for 
such  we  discovered  some  strange  wooden  erec- 
tions to  be,  which,  moored  at  intervals  to  the 
shore  on  either  side  the  river,  seem  to  fioat  on  * 
the  water.  These  were  now  in  constant  requi- 
sition, and  we  should  have  come  away  deeply 
impressed  with  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sreenuggur,  bad  we  not  remark- 
ed that  the  dirty  old  loose  wrapper — the  usual 
dress  of  the  Kashmiris  of  both  sexes — was  in- 
variably donned  again  after  the  operation ;  a 
relapse  into  which  '  vile  habit '  must  militate 
fatally  against  the  healthful  and  cleansing  re- 
sults of  a  dip  in  the  Jhelum. 

^^But  now  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the 
houses  of  the  city  to  our  lefk,  and  its  slanting 
rays  can  no  longer  annoy  you,  so  the  boatmen 
stow  away  the  awning,  and  permit  your  gaza 
to  wander  upwards  from  the  bathing  machines, 
boats,  and  landing-stairs  to  the  trellised  win- 
dows of  the  picturesque  houses  above  you; 
some  of  which,  perched  on  slender  piles,  lean 
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oyer  the  water,  and  seem  to  have  serious  inten- 
tions of  taking  an  evening  stroll  on  stilts. 
Seen  dimly  Uirough  the  delicately-carved 
•woodwork  of  ilie  half-open  lattice,  you  will 
now  and  then,  if  you  are  lucky,  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  graceful  form  and  face  of  some 
fair  Kashmirian  girl,  with  braided  tresses,  and 
dark  bright  eyes  slyly  peeping  out  on  the 
crowded  river  below.  And  now,  his  day^s 
work  done,  the  pleasure-loving  Kashmiri  be- 
gins to  enjoy  himself;  sounds  of  mirth  and 
laughter,  of  music  and  merriment,  are  borne 
out  to  you  from  those  mysterious  casements, 
for  there  abide  the  queens  of  dance  and  song : 

*Tlioso  fonirs  that  ne'er  so  sweetly  sound, 
As  from  a  young  Kashmirian^s  mouth,* 

and  boats  freighted  w^ith  bundles  of  dim  dra- 
pery, whence  peep  little  jeweled  hands  and 
slippered  feet,  glide  past  you — 

*  Youth  at  the  te!m  tn  1  Pleasure  at  the  prow.* 

The  Rotten- row  of  Srecnngger  has,  I  regret  to 
say,  its  *  pretty  horsebrcakers '  too  1" 

Solonion'3  Throne  and  the  Hurreepur- 
wat  Fort,  the  latter  of  which  immediate- 
ly overhanoTH  the  capital,  are  the  two  em- 
•  inences  which  rise  aloft  above  the  watery 
valley.  But  where  is  the  Lake  ?  Leav- 
ing the  crowded  «treara  of  the  Jhelum, 
and  paddlin*^  np  a  canal  between  green- 
sward and  overhanging  foliage,  you  come 
to  a  pair  of  massive  wooden  folding  gates, 
throuijh  which  your  boat  glides:  these, 
actually,  form  the  entrance  to  the  Dal,  or 
Lake.    But  if  you  look  for 

*  the  monntain'a  portal  that  opes 
Sublime,  from  that  valley  of  bliss  to  the  world  *»- 

as  Tom  Moore  has  it  —  you  will  find 
that  you  are  passing  between  Solomon's 
Throne  and  the  Iiurree-purwat,  albeit 
these  twin  heights  are  nearly  three  miles 
miles  distant  from  one  another.  After 
passing  the  gates  on  the  canal,  you  have 
still  a  long  pull  through  a  narrow  channel 
ere  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake  opens 
out  in  front  of  you.  The  lake's  surface  is 
so  thickly  covered  with  the  broad  shining 
leaves  and  rosy  flowers  of  the  lotus,  and 
with  the  tangled  green  of  the  water-nut, 
and  its  sides  are  so  concealed  by  floating 
gardens,  bearing  cucumbers  and  melons, 
that  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  form  an  idea 
of  its  size.  But  the  first  glimpse  is  suffi- 
cient to  'convince  you  of  its  beauty.  A 
grand  Mela,  or  fair,  on  the  water,  to 
which  the  Maharajah  and  all  his  court 
went  in  state,  took  place  during  Captain 


Knight's  stay  in  Sirinnggur,  and  is  thus 
described  by  him : 

**The  lake  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  was  covered  so 
densely  in  many  parts  with  weeds  and  water 
plants  that  it  bore  quite  the  appearance  of  a 
floating  garden.  And  as  the  innumerable 
boats  paddled  about,  with  their  bright  and 
sunny  cargoes,  talking  and  laughing  and  en- 
joying themselves  to  their  heart's  content  the 
scene  began  to  identify  itself  in  some  measure  ' 
with  Moore's  description  of  the  *  sunny  lake 
of  cool  Cashmere,'  althou&:h  the  poet's  eyes 
had  never  rested  on  either  Take  or  isle.  .  .  In 
the  evening,  the  number  of  boats  congregated 
on  the  lake  was  marvelous.  All  were  per- 
fectly crammed  with  Cashmerian  pleasure- 
seekers ;  but  the  turbaned  faithful,  in  spite  of 
the  pressure,  in  no  way  lost  their  dignity,  but 
with  pipes  and  coffee  enjoyed  themselves  in 
apparently  entire  unconsciousness  of  there 
being  a  soul  on  the  lake  beside  themselves. 
The  most  wonderful  sight  however,  was  the 
immense  crowd  of  many-colored  turbans  con- 
gregated on  shore,  witnessing  the  departure  of 
the  Cashmerian  Guards ;  and  as  they  throng- 
ed the  green  slopes  in  ttiousands,  t  ey  gave 
one  quite  the  idea  of  a  mass  of  very  violent- 
colored  flowers  blooming  together  in  a  gar- 
den." 

The  olice  famous  Shalimar  gardens  on 
the  lake — where  Jehangt^er  used  to  spend 
so  much  of  his  time  with  the  far-famed 
Xoor  Jehan,  and  which  was  the  scene  of 
their  reconciliation,  as  related  by  Fera- 
morz  to  Lai  I  ah  Rdokh  —  is  the  favorite 
place  with  British  visitors  for  getting  up 
a  champagne  dinner  and  a  nantch.  Lord 
W.  Ilav's  party  were  thus  entertained  by 
the  Maharajah,  and  we  regret  that  Colo- 
nel Torren's  account  of  the  banquet  is  too 
long  for  quotation.  We  mu!>t  content 
ourselves  with  giving  Captain  Knight's 
slight  sketch  of  the  place  : 

"  The  vista  on  entering  the  Gardens  [from 
the  lake]  was  extremely  pretty.  Four  water- 
falls appear  at  the  same  moment,  sending  a 
clear  sheet  of  crystal  water  over  a  broad  stone 
slab,  and  gradually  receding  from  sight  in  the 
wooded  distance.  A  broad  canal  runs  right 
through  the  gardens,  bridged  at  intervals  by 
summer-houses,  and  crossed  by  carved  and 
quaintly-fashioned  stepping-stones.  At  the 
extremity  there  is  a  magnificent  baradurree  of 
black  marble,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
many  centuries  in  existence,  and  had  original- 
ly figured  in  some  very  different  situation. 
The  pillars  were  entire  to  a  length  of  seven 
feet,  and  were  highly  polished,  from  the  peo- 
ple leaning  against  them.  Around  this,  in 
reservoirs  of  water,  were  about  two  hundred 
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fountains,  all  spouting  away  together — and  on 
one  side  a  bbeet  of  the  most  perfectly  still  water 
I  ever  saw.  It  appeared  exactly  like  a  large 
looking-glass,  and  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cern where  the  artificial  bank  which  inclosed 
it  either  began  or  terminated." 

So  far  as  we  may  trust  the  opinions  of 
travelers,  the  dan  ding  girls  of  the  Nile 
beat  those  of  India;  butW  all  parts  of  In- 
dia, Cashmere  is  thi  one  where  the  nan  to  h 
is  to  be  seen  to  mt»Ht  advantage.    Never- 
theless, both  Colonel  Torrefas  and  Captain 
Knight  were  inclined  to  yawn  over  the 
performance.      The    movements    of  the 
dance  have  little  beauty  in  the  eyes  of 
Europeans,  and  the  dress  effectually  hides 
any  beauty  of  form  in  the  dancers.    Both 
the  colonel  and  the  captain    give  as  a 
portrait  of  "  Ghulabie,"  a  prima  donna  of 
the  Nautch ;  but  whether  it  is  the  same 
fair  one  who  sat  to  both  officers  we  can 
not  tell,  as  the  sketch  taken  by  the  colonel 
is  in  profile,  and  that  by  the  captain  is  in 
full  face.     Captain  Knight,  in  this  part  of 
his  diary,  also  gives  some  good  sketches, 
in  chromo  lithograph,  of  the  ruins  of  Cashr 
merian  temples,  which  were  overthrown 
many  centuries  ago  by  the  bigoted  Mo- 
hammedan invaders.     Cashmeriaji  archi- 
tecture in  those  ancient  temples  is  more 
elegant  and  symmetrical  than  any  to  be 
met  with  in  India.    It  is  evidently  a  cross 
between  the  Indian  and  the  Greek,  and 
exhibits  the  influence  exerted  in  Cash- 
mere by  the  Hellenic  colonies  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  planted  in  Cabool.    The 
many  ruins  of  ancient  cities  in  the  valley 
show  that  Cashmere  in  former  times  was 
more  populous  and  ptosperous   than  it 
is  now.    These  ruins,  as  well  as  the  beau- 
tiful landscape  and  lovely  aerial  effects  of 
the  valley,  furnish  most  charming  sub- 
jects for  the  pencil  of  the  artist ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  say  that  the  English  public 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
for  themselves  some  ot  those  views  as  de- 
lineated by  a  much-traveled  and  most  ac- 
complished   artist.    In    the    magnificent 
work  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Day  and  8on,  in  which  the  water-color 
drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Simp- 
son are  to  be  reproduced  in  chromo-litho- 
graphs,  forty  or  fifty  of  the  plates  are  de- 
voted to  the  scenery  of  the  Himalayas 
and  Cashmere  ;  and  having  seen  some  of 
those  drawings,  we  can  affirm  that  they 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  either  as  re- 
gards artistic  effect  or  precision  of  draw- 
ing.   The  title  of  this  forthcoming  work 


is  India^  Ancient  and  Modern,    It  will 

comprise  two  hundred  and  fifty  plates, 
with  essays  and  descriptive  text.  The 
letter-press  is  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Kaye, 
whose  name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  literary  portion  of  the  work. 
In  illustration  of  what  we  have  said  of  the 
influence  of  Greek  art  visible  in  the  an- 
cient edifices  of  Cashmere,  we  may  state 
that  in  one  c:.f  the  drawings  which  Mr. 
Simpson  givea  of  the  ruins  at  Martund, 
the  finest  in  Cashmere,  there  is  a  part  of 
the  buildings  which,  if  isolated  from  the 
rest,  would  lead  even  a  connoisseur  in 
architectural  art,  at  first  view,  to  assign  it 
to  Greece,  and  not  to  India.  As  verbal 
description  is  totally  inadequate  to  de- 
scribe many  of  the  lovelier  effects  of  land- 
scape, we  are  happy  to  leave  to  Mr.  Simp- 
son s  pencil  the  delineation  of  the  varied 
beauties  of  Cashmere,  which  no  skill  on 
our  part  could  suffice  to  set  before  the 
reilder.  One  of  his  water-color  drawings 
of  the  Lake  of  Cashmere  reminds  us  at 
once  of  Moore's  lines  : 

**  Oh  I  to  see  it  at  sunset,  when  warm  o*er  the    • 
Lake 
Its  splendor  at  parting  a  Summer -eve 
throws — 
Like  a  bride  full  of  blushes  when  lingering  to 
take 
A  last  look  of  her  mirror  at  night  ere  she 
goes." 


And  the  artist's  picture  of  the  rosy  lotus- 
flowers' on  the  lake  really  justifies  to  the 
full  the  vision  which  rose  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  the  poet  when  he  wrote — 

"  And  what  a  wilderness  of  flowers ! 
It  seemed  as  though  from  all  the  bowers 
And  fairest  fields  of  all  the  year, 
The  mingled  spoil  were  scattered  here. 
The  lake,  too,  like  a  garden  breathes 

With  the  rich  buds  that  oVr  it  lie, 
As  if  a  shower  of  fairy  wreaths 

Had  fallen  on  it  from  the  sky.^' 

Captain  Knight  did  not  content  himself 
with  spending  his  holidays  in  the  Happy 
Valley,  and  made  an  excursion  into  La- 
dak  as  far  as  his  term  of  leave  would  per- 
mit him  to  go.  Ascending  the  valley  of 
the  Sindh  river,  he  crossed  the  mountains 
which  bound  Cashmere  on  the  notth,  de- 
scended for  some  distance  the  Dras  river, 
and  then  struck  across  into  the  valley  of 
the  Indus — visited  Leh,  and  proceeding 
onwards  through  an  almost  pathless  coun- 
try,   where   Buddhist    monasteries    and 
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bnildings  are  actaally  more  plentiful  than 
villageB,  he  arrived  at  Hemis,  the  turning- 
point  of  his  travels;  from  whence  he 
made  his  way  back  by  a  new  route  over 
the  mountains,  which  brought  him  down 
into  the  eastern  corner  of  Cashmere  at  Is- 
lamabad. Although  in  this  latter  portion 
of  his  diary,  he  in  part  goes  over  the  same 
ground  as  Colonel  Torrens,  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  in  his  book ;  and  we 
had  marked  several  passages  in  it  for  ref- 
erence, which  we  must  leave  unnoticed. 
How  people  can  live  through  the  winter 
in  those  bleak  mountainous  snowy  regions 
passes  our  comprehension.  Rain  almost 
never  falls,  and  the  vegetation  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  an  irrigation  which  leads 
the  ice-cold  waters  of  the  mountain 
streams  over  the  patches  of  soil  to  be 
found  in  the  valleys.  The  miserable  ham- 
lets have  seldom  more  than  five  acres  of 
cultivated  ground  around  them.  Bunches 
of  hay  are  hung  upon  the  trees  during 
autumn,  in  order  to  supply  food  for  the 
sheep  in  winter,  when  the  snows  cover 
the  ground  many  feet  deep  and  raise  the 
•  animals  to  within  reach  of  their  suspend- 
ed fodder.  What  with  the  avalanches 
which  frequently  overlay  the  little  vil- 
lages, and  the  winter  which  prevails  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  poor 
peasants  must  have  a  hard  time  of  it. 
Even  the  monasteries — some  of  them  large 
buildings — perched  among  the  rocks,  are 
many  of  them  deserted,  and  falling  into 
ruins;  the  late  Maharajah  Golab  Singh — 
a  rare  combination  of  tyranny  and  rascal- 
ity, as  the  condition  oi  the  country  still 
testifies  —  having  pounced  upon  their 
treasures  as  a  means  of  recruiting  his  own 
finances. 

Mr.  Simpson  crossed  even  loftier  passes 
than  Lord  W.  Hay's  party.  On  his  way 
from  Chini  to  the  Tung-lung  Pass  (where 
his  route  met  that  described  by  Colonel 
Torrens)  he  had  to  surmount  the  Mane- 
rung  Law,  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred 
feet,  and  the  Parung  Law,  nineteen  thou- 
sand feet,  the  highest  known  pass  in  the 
whole  Himalayas.  This  wild  region  pre- 
sents great  attractions  to  the  sportsman  ; 
wild  y4ks,  wild  horses,  the  gigantic  wild 
sheep  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ibex, 
abound,  besides  bears,  marmots,  etc.  But 
he  must  be  a  veritable  Nimrod  who  under- 
takes a  sporting  expedition  in  these  alti- 
tudes. Besides  the  fatigues  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  of  "  roughing  it "  in  these  far 
away  solitudes,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 


combine  to  try  the  constitution  of  the 
tourist.  Speaking  of  the  temperature  on 
the  Kyang  plain,  some  fifteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Colonel  Torrens  says, 
"  to  a  day  spent  as  it  were  in  the  Desert 
of  Sahara,  succeeds  a  night  of  Arctic  fri- 
gidity." In  truth,  the  great  heat  of  the 
sun  at  these  altitudes  is  as  yet  unexplain- 
ed by  iscience.  I^  reminds  us  of  the  par- 
allel fact  mentic/lied  by  Parry  in  one  of 
his  Arctic  voyages,  when  his  ship  was  in- 
closed in  the  ice :  that  the  pitch  was  melt- 
ing on  the  sunny  side  of  the  ship,  while 
brandy  was  frozen  on  the  other  I  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  intense  cold  suffices 
to  energize  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  ; 
how  we  can  not  as  yet  tell,  although 
probably  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that 
opposite  polarity  produces  mtensest  elec- 
trical action.  A  gentleman  who  lately 
surmounted  these  lofty  passes  has  ex- 
pressed to  us  his  belief  that  the  so  called 
"snow-blindness,"  which  so  severely  af- 
fects the  traveler  in  these  regions,  is  not 
a  mere  dazzling  of  the  eye,  but  an  actual 
scorching;  the  heat  rays  being  reflected 
from  the  snow  to  an  unusual  extent,  as 
well  as  the  light.  Possibly  this  ('compar- 
ative) non-absorption  of  the  heat  rays  by 
the  snowy  surface  is  a  provision  of  na- 
ture, by  which  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  Alpine  and  Arctic  regions  is  kept  at  a 
higher  point  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Experiments  could  easily  be 
made  to  solve  this  question.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  also  that  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  solar  heat  is  much 
greater  on  mountains  than  at  an  equal  al- 
titude in  mid -air;  and  we  believe  (al- 
though science  as  yet  takes  no  cogniz- 
ance of  the  matter)  that  the  density  of 
the  atmosphere  is  likewise  greater  on 
mountains — at  least  during  night  and  in 
the  shade — than  at  a  similar  height  in 
space.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
rarefaction  of  atmosphere  is  so  great  on 
these  mountain-passes  as  to  produce  in 
most  persons  severe  headaches  and  sick- 
ness. "Our  sick-list  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,"  writes  Colonel  Torrens  as  his 
party  ascend  to  the  Kyang  plain,  and  (as 
we  know  partly  from  his  book  atd  partly 
from  other  inl'ormation)  before  they  got 
over  the  Tung-lung  Pass  fever  and  other 
forms  of  illness  told  heavily  on  the  party. 
Any  one  aflfected,  however  slightly,  with 
organic  weakness,  either  of  heart  or  lungs, 
ought  to  eschew  all  such  ascents.  This 
warning  is  not  so  superfluous  as  some 
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may  think  it.  A  few  years  ago  a  young 
officer,  whose  lungs  were  impaired,  in 
crossing  the  summit  of  the  Parnng  Law 
was  ren(^ered  speechless,  and  died  in  a 
few  days  afterwards.  And  it  would  seem 
that  the  ascent  of  the  Kotang  Pass,  (thir- 
teen thousand  lect,)  by  its  effect  on  the 


action  of  the  heart,  was  the  proximate 
cau^e  of  the  death  of  Lord  £lgin,  whose 
loss  is  deplored  by  all  classes  of  his  coun* 
trymen,  and  who  breathed  his  last  at 
Dhurmsala  amid  the  mountain  solitudes  oi 
the  Himalayas. 


From    the    London     Quarterlj. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    SUPERNATURAL    IN    ALL    AGES.* 

[Concluded  from  page  147.] 


NoTnixo  can  be  more  damaging  to 
the  claims  of  spiritualism  than  the  char- 
acter of  its  revelations.  Indeed,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  treat  this  subject  with  gravity. 
Here  are  tens  of  thousands  of  people  pro- 
fessing to  hold  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants of  another  world.  They  possess 
the  faculty  of  summoning  the  spirits  of 
departed  men  of  ancient  as  well  as  of 
modern  times,  and  the  highest  class  me- 
diums can  converse  with  these  spirits,  and 
convey  their  utterances  to  the  public.  It 
is  no  more  than  reasonable  to  expect  that 
with  such  a  facility  of  intercourse  as  has 
thus  been  opened  up,  we  should  by  this 
time  have  learned  something  respecting 
the  other  world ;  or  at  least,  assuming 
that  such  communications  may  be  forbid- 
den— that  the  spirits  may  not  be  permit- 
ted, like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  to  unfold  the 
secrets  of  their  prison-bouse — we  should 
have  expected  to  receive  some  sentiments 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  illustri- 
ous men  who  have  been  of  late  so  fre- 
quently deprived  of  their  celestial  repose. 
The  utter  absence  of  dignity,  of  novelty, 
of  consistency,  in  the  ten  thousand  an- 
swers which  have  been  rapped  out  from 
the  spirits  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  calcu- 
lated to  enhance  the  credit  of  the  wit- 
nesses. The  internal  evidence  is  all 
against  them.  There  is  only  one  point  in 
which  the  spirits  generally  agree,  namely, 
that  the  other  world  closely  resembles  our 
own  ;  yet  even  this  statement  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  character  of  the  communi- 
cations received,  which  exhibit  an  amount 
of  imbecility,  bad  grammar,  and  inanity, 


very  different  from  the  vigorous,  common- 
8«nse  talk  of  the  average  of  people  in  tbeir 
daily  life.  How  is  it  that  the  three  mil- 
lion mediums  in  the  Northern  States  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  scrap  of  informa- 
tion from  the  spirits  respectmg  the  plans 
of  the  Confederate  commanders?  How 
is  it  that  not  one  of  them  discovered  the 
whereabouts  of  General  Lee,  or  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  and  prevented  their  pounc- 
ing on  the  Northerners  unawares  ?  IIow 
is  it  that  not  a  single  secret  crime  haa 
been  brought  to  light,  or  oftender  brought 
to  justice  ?  IIow  IS  it  that  the  spirits  are 
so  destitute  of  moral  courage  as  invaria- 
bly to  coincide  with  the  religious  and  po- 
litical opinions  of  the  parties  who  seek 
their  intercourse;  so  that  when  a  Uni- 
versalist  inquires  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
departed,  he  receives  for  answer  that  all 
are  happy,  and  that  "  the  burning  gulf, 
with  all  its  horrible  imagery,  exists  only 
in  the  traditions  of  men,  and  in  the  fitful 
wanderings  of  a  distracted  brain ;"  while 
Calvinist  mediums  "receive  much  injury 
to  their  health  from  the  infernal  stenches 
and  effluvia,"  and  are  "  sickened  and  dis- 
gusted by  a  detestable  taste  of  mixed 
sulphur,  soot,  and  salt,  and  felt  continual 
burning  as  from  poisoned  arrows  and  the 
stings  of  scorpions  ?"  How  is  it  that  the 
spirits,  when  attempting  physical  feats, 
can  do  nothing  better  than  raise  a  table 
to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  or  cause 
chairs  to  fall  over,  or  lift  up  Mr.  Homers 
coat-tails  as  he  floats  near  the  ceiling,  or 
make  the  joints  of  arm  chairs  crack  at 
tbeir  masters,  or  execute  a  half  illegible 
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Bcrawl  npon  a  piece  of  paper  ?  Can  any 
noble  or  elevated  feature  be  pointed  out 
which  tends  to  relieve  these  ghostly  con- 
fabulations of  their  inherent  incredibility, 
or  to  show  that  the  internal  evidence  is 
not  hopelessly  against  them  ? 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  respect  spirit- 
ualists have  for  spirits.  Mr.  Howitt  be 
licves  that  the  improvisatori  of  Italy  are 
all  mediums  ;  **  they  are  but  the  flutes  and 
trumpets  through  which  spiritual  poets 
pour  the  music  and  eloquence  of  other 
spheres  for  the  occasion."  If  so,  the  only 
conclusion  to  which  we  can  come  is  that 
the  terrestrial  poets  are  beyond  compar- 
ison better  than  the  spiritual,  and  that  any 
decently  educated  musician  can  beat  the 
flutists  and  trumpeters  of  the  unseen  spheres 
at  extempore  melody.  Indeed,  in  what 
ever  department  their  powers  are  tried, 
their  inferiority  to  us  corporeal  beings  be- 
comes evident.  As  Mr.  Howitt  refers  to 
this  objection  again  and  again,  he  can  not 
be  supposed  to  be  indifferent  to  it ;  and  in 
truth  he  ill  conceals  a  little  vexation  at  his 
friends  the  spirits  for  not  behaving  with 
more  dignity.  He  assures  us,  however, 
^hat  they  could  do  a  great  deal  better  if 
they  would,  and  that  the  reason  why  their 
communications  arc  not  more  worthy  of 
themselves  is  that  the  present  age  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  profit  by  any  thing  high- 
er. "  Men  sunk  m  their  spiritual  condi- 
tion to  the  earth,  must  have  manifesta- 
tions of  the  earth  first,  to  awake  them. 
For  this  reason  the  much-despised  and 
ridiculed  physical  manifestations  have 
come  first,  as  the  only  ones  "  [the  italics 
are  Mr.  Ilowitt's]  "adapted  to  the  de- 
jGfraded  physical  status  of  men,  many  of 
them  imagining  themselves  peculiarly  en- 
lightened and  refined."  This  degraded 
type  of  mankind,  we  are  elsewhere  in- 
formed, is  represented  by  such  petrified 
men  as  Faraday  and  Brewster,  who  have 
no  more  faith  than  a  stone,  and  whose 
scientific  atheism  clings  to  them  like  a 
death  pall,  and  renders  them  "  as  utterly 
disqualified  for  psychological  research  as 
a  blind  man  for  physical  research."  The 
reason,  then,  why  the  revelations  of  spirit- 
ualism up  to  the  present  time  have  not 
taken  a  hic»her  type  than  the  climbing  of 
tables  on  to  ottomans  is  not  because  the 
spirits  are  incapable  of  any  thing  loftier, 
but  because  such  babes  as  the  t'aradays 
and  Murchisons  of  our  age  can  at  present 
only  have  milk  administered  to  them. 
This  explanation  is  olf^ed  in  all  serious- 
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ness  and  good  faith  on  the  part  of  our 
author.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
flected how  different  is  such  conduct  from 
that  of  the  divine  founder  of  Christianity, 
with  whom  he  is  most  anxious  to  ally  the 
cause  of  spiritualism  ;  who,  appearing  to 
a  generation  equally  debased,  we  may  pre- 
sume, with  our  own,  did  not  think  fit  to 
convince  them  by  tricks  and  empty  tru- 
isms, but  uttered  doctrines  which  as  far 
outshone  the  wisdom  of  existing  paganism 
as  his  miracles  outshone  the  feats  of  an- 
cient or  modern  necromancy. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  allow  the 
believer  in  these  spiritual  manifestations 
to  interpose  a  question.  "  Do  you  mean," 
he  will  ask,  "upon  such  theoretical  grounds 
absolutely  to  deny  the  truth  of  wnat  Mr. 
Home,  for  example,  has  asserted  ?  delib- 
erately to  affirm  the  principle  that  a  sup- 
posed primd  facie  m credibility  is  suffi- 
cient to  neutralize  the  assertion  not  of  one 
only,  but  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  capa- 
ble and  credible  witnesses?  Is  not  this 
to  set  up  theory  in  place  of  fact,  to  forsake 
the  inductive  method,  and  to  follow  dark- 
ness rather  than  light?  And  would  not 
the  adoption  of  such  a  principle  lead  to 
inextricable  doubt  and  confusion  ?  If  the 
communication  of  departed  spirits  with 
this  world  din  not  be  demonstrated  to  be 
impossible,  which  no  one,  not  even  Sir 
David  Brewster  himself,  can  maintain,  al- 
though he  has  declared  that  he  will  "  do 
any  thing  rather  than  give  in  to  spirits," 
why  should  not  this  theory  have  the  ad- 
vantage which  in  these  days  of  inquiry  is 
freely  accorded  to  every  other,  and  be 
able  to  avail  itself  fairly  of  the  evidence 
which  thousands  of  people  who  would  be 
credited  on  any  ordinary  matter  are  ready 
to  tender  in  its  behalf?" 

An  ingenious  writer  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  UomhiU  Magazine  has '  taken  a 
very  bold  position  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. He  declares  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  evidence  which  has  been  offered 
of  unseen  hands  and  spirit-writing  and 
tables  rising  and  mediums  floating  in  the 
air,  he  does  not  believe  a  single  word  of 
it ;  that  if  he  saw  such  things  himself,  his 
hope  would  be  that  the*  sharpness  of  the 
first  impression  would  gradually  wear 
away,  and  that  he  would  finally  be  able  to 
conclude  that  in  some  way  or  other  his 
senses  had  deceived  him ;  and  that  such  a 
position  may  be  fairly  held  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  calling  in  question  the 
general  veracity  and  personal  honor  of 
SO 
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those  who  have  attested  these  phenomena. 
But  this  is  an  extraordinary  stretch  of 
credulity.  A  man  who  has  brought  him- 
flOjf  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  optical 
illusion,  and  of  subjective  impressions  be- 
ing mistaken  for  actual  physical  realities, 
on  so  wide  a  scale  and  with  so  wonderful 
a  continuity  and  consistency  of  deception 
as  this  notion  necessarily  implies,  is  pre- 

f>ared  to  believe  any  thing ;  and  is  not  un- 
ikely  hereafter  to  be  found  in  the  most 
advanced  school  of  spiritualism.  Nothing 
is  more  familiar  than  this  revulsion  from 
the  extreme  of  skepticism  to  the  extreme 
of  credulity,  so  that  it  would  occasion  lit- 
tle surprise  if  the  next  brochure  of  this 
clever  writer  should  be  in  defense  of  the 
exact  verisimilitude  of  the  spirit  photo- 
graphs which,  we  are  informed,  are  to  be 
bought  at  Pitman's  in  Paternoster  Row. 
We  may  reject  the  conclusions  of  the 
spiritualists,  we  may  find  their  doctrine 
of  spiritual  agency  to  be  "  not  proven  "  by 
the  facts  which  they  adduce,  without  stul- 
tifying ourselves  by  denying  all  the  facts 
themselves.  And,  after  a  liberal  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  deception,  and 
imposture,  and  all  the  charlatanry  which 
is  certain  to  ally  itself  with  an  inquiry  of 
this  nature,  it  can  not  be  rationally  doubt- 
ed that  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
mediums  there  exists  an  unknown  force 
by  which  solid  bodies  are  affected  in  a 
way  which  ordinary  science  fails  to  ex- 
plain ;  while,  in  connection  with  others, 
there  appears  to  be  a  perception  of  ob- 
jects and  events  out  of  the  range  of  or- 
dinary vision,  and  in  some  few  instances 
a  faculty  of  second  sight.  We  may  ad- 
mit the  fUcts  without  being  able  to  ac- 
count for  them.  We  are  not  obliged  to 
deny  every  thing  which  we  can  not  ex- 
plain. We  may  be  utterly  unconvinced 
that  these  rappings  and  furniture-hoistings 
are  caused  by  the  action  of  our  departed 
fathers  and  sisters,  without  being  driven 
into  th«  unscientific  and  altogether  unten* 
able  position  of  denying  the  alleged  facts 
in  toto. 

It  can  not  be  reasonably  doubted,  for  in- 
stance, that  strange  noises  have  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Home  from  his  childhood ;  that 
he  is  surrounded  with  singular  influences 
which  came  to  him  unsought,  and  over 
which  he  declares  he  has  not  the  slightest 
j)Ower,  "  either  to  bring  them  on,  or  to 
Kend  them  away,  to  increase  or  to  lessen 
them  ;^'  that  he  is  sometimes  thrown  into 
a  trance  state,  for  instance,  as  an  effect  of 


the  performance  of  sacred  music,  in  which, 
like  Oberlin,he  conceives  himself  to  be  in 
companionship  with  his  spirit  friends  in  as 
perfect  and  palpable  a  manner  as  in  his  or- 
dinary external  state  he  is  with  his  friends 
of  this  world ;  that,  during  his  frequent 
attacks  of  illness,  his  head  had  been  slow- 
ly lifled  and  his  pillow  turned,  by  some 
force;  that  when  first  he  rose  from  the 
ground  he  was  greatly  alarmed,  but  that 
his  fears  ceased  when  the  phenomenon 
came  to  be  frequently  repeated  ;  that 
strange  forces  play  about  him  at  ceilain 
seasons,  but  not  always ;  and  that  what 
are  the  peculiar  laws  under  which  these 
forces  may  have  become  developed  in  his 
person,  or  in  what  manner  the  effects  are 
produced,  he  knows  no  more  than  others. 
There  need  be  no  question  as  to  the  facts 
in  this  particular  instance.  Mr.  Home's 
explanation  of  them — that  they  are  caus- 
ed by  spirits,  with  whom  he  is  frequently 
able  to  hold  intercourse,  and  from  whom 
he  receives  communications  —  is  quite  a 
distinct  thing,  and  is  as  fairly  open  to  dis- 
cussion as  any  hypothesis  in  physical  sci- 
ence. ^ 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  in 
passing,  that  it  is  no  novelty  in  the  his- 
tory of  scientific  inquiry,  to  find  that 
when  new  and  strange  phenomena  or  ef- 
fects have  come  under  observation,  spirit- 
ual beings  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
authors  of  them.  It  was  popularly  be- 
lieved, for  instance,  when  the  use  of  the 
magnetic  needle  was  first  known  in  Eu- 
rope, that  its  constant  tending  to  the  pole 
was  due  to  the  action  of  spirits,  for  wnich 
reason  mariners  were  very  cautious  in 
taking  it  on  board  ship.  In  a  French 
treatise  Written  about  1620,  the  author, 
after  stating  that  the  magnetic  needle 
might  be  highly  useful  at  sea,  observes 
that  no  master-mariner  dared  to  use  it  lest 
he  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  being  a  ma- 
gician; nor  would  the  sailors  ever  ven- 
ture out  to  sea  under  the  command  of  a 
man  who  took  with  him  an  instrument 
which  carried  so  great  an  appearance  of 
being  constructed  under  the  influence  of 
some  infernal  spirit.  A  similar  supei'^ti- 
tion  has  attended  the  early  period  of  oth- 
er discoveries  and  inventions.  The  spirits 
to  whom  was  attributed  the  production  of 
such  novelties  were  generally  believed  to 
be  evil  spirits.  Indeed,  the  spiritualism 
of  the  present  day  differs  from  that  of 
former  ages  chittfly  in  this,  that  whereas 
it  was  formerly  the  devil  and  the  evil 
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spirits  to  whom  almost  all  mysterions  and 
novel  eflfects  were  ascribed,  the  tendency 
in  oar  own  day  is  to  attribute  them  rather 
to  good  guardian  angels,  or  to  happy  hu- 
man spirits.  This  change  in  the  form  of 
the  opinion  is  characteristic  of  the  popu- 
lar theology  and  general  belief  of  our  own 
day,  in  which,  whether  truly  or  falsely  we 
do  not  now  inquire,  the  devil  occupies  a 
place  immeasurably  less  prominent  than  in 
that  of  former  davs — indeed,  is  all  but  ex- 
cluded. Now  this  modification  in  the 
form  of  the  opinion  coinciding  so  exactly 
with  the  altered  character  of  the  popular 
religious  belief,  amounts  in  itself  to  a  pre- 
sumption that  in  both  cases  the  opinion 
may  be  equally  subjective  and  imagmary. 
We  know,  it  is  true,  but  little  of  the  other 
world  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that 
it  has  altered  so  completely  within  the 
last  century  or  two  as  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  accounts  of  mediaeval  and  of 
modem  spiritualists  would  lead  us  to  con- 
clude. In  the  days  of  the  Popish  ascend- 
ancy, the  Church  encouri^a  a  belief  in 
the  apparitions  of  devils,  since  it  gave  the 
priests  great  power  and  profit  as  exor- 
cists. Hence  the  prevalence  of  diablerie, 
not  merely  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
but  for  some  ages  afterwards ;  and  the 
popular  belief  on  this  subject  being  not 
uncongenial  to  the  Genevan  theology,  it 
remained  after  the  priestly  influence  which 
fostered  it  had  passed  away.  According- 
ly, the  mediums  of  those  days  were  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  an  infinity  of 
devils ;  whereas  the  mediums  of  our  own 
times,  when  diableri&is  no  longer  in  vogue, 
never  happen  to  meet  with  a  devil.  For- 
merly the  spiritually  perceptive  persons 
saw  hideous  demons  drop  from  the  trees, 
or  leap  fearfully  from  bough  to  bough, 
howling  as  they  gyrated  through  the  air : 
at  present  an  ugly  customer  of  this  kind 
never  by  any  chance  intrudes  himself;  but 
delicate  feminine  hands  appear,  with  long 
and  exquisitely-shaped  nails — or,  if  un- 
seen, they  gently  press  the  medium^s  fore- 
head, stroke  back  his  hair,  and  rap  with 
infinite  alacrity  in  approbation  of  a  pretty 
sentiment.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that 
spiritual  mediums  have  found  the  unseen 
sphere  to  correspond,  with  the  prevalent 
conception  of  it  in  their  own  age  or  par- 
ty ;  although,  upon  points  on  which  pop- 
ular opinion  has  not  pronounced,  they 
have  contradicted  each  other  flatly;  as, 
for  example,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
angels,    concerning    whom    Swedenborg 


(revered  by  Mr.  Howitt  as  one  of  the 
greatest  mediums  that  ever  appeared)  de- 
clares that  he  had  been  among  them  fre- 
quently, and  had  conversed  with  them 
with  perfect  familiarity,  and  found  that 
they  were  all  originally  men,  or  beings  in- 
carnate, in  ^ome  world  or  other ;  whereas 
Jacob  Bohme,  who  was  equally  gifled, 
says  that  God  created  the  holy  angels  at 
once,  jfot  out  of  matter,  but  out  of  him- 
self. The  unvarying  agreement  of  the 
mediums  with  the  general  stream  of  prev- 
alent opinion,  and  their  mutual  contradic- 
tions in  matters  with  which  popular  opin- 
ion does  not  interfere,  seem  equally  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spiritual 
world  to  which  they  find  themselves  in- 
troduced is  a  creation  of  their  own  brain, 
and  that  we  must  look  to  some  other 
cause  than  the  supposed  agency  of  spirits 
for  the  explanation  of  the  singular  physi- 
cal  phenomena  which  attend  them. 

This  does  not  amount  to  saying  that  it 
is  impossible  for  departed  spiiits  to  hold 
communication  with  our  earth.  On  this 
subject  more  will  be  said  presently.  All 
that  is  here  contended  for  is  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground  for  ascribing  the  phe- 
nomena of  mediumship  to  their  agency. 

To  what  agency  then  are  they  to  be  as- 
cribed ?  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
physical  eflects,  such  as  the  moving  of 
solid  bodies,  and  percussion  of  such  bodies 
producing  sound,  ma^  be  due  to  vital 
magnetism,  operating  m  a  way  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  distinctly  traced.  A 
priori,  it  is  no  more  incredible  that  a 
magnetic  force  proceeding  from  a  living 
organism  should  lift  a  table,  than  that  a 
magnet  should  lift  a  bar  of  iron.  And 
that  the  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
usually  found  in  close  proximity  to  the 
person  of  the  medium,  is  a  consideration 
which  tells  in  favor  of  this  conjecture.  If, 
for  example,  it  is  in  reality  spirits  who  lift 
the  table  at  Mr.  Home's  seances,  how  is  it 
that  the  spirits  never  operate  except  with- 
in a  yard  or  two  of  his  body  ?  Why  do 
they  not  operate  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
house,  or,  which  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory still,  in  some  place  at  a  considerable 
distance  to  which  the  medium  might  then 
and  there  send  them  ?  There  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  any  difficulty  in  this  if  the  spirit- 
ual doctrine  were  the  true  one;  where- 
as the  effects  are  always  produced  near 
to  the  medium's  body.  So  with  regard 
to  the  playing  without  hands  of  guitars 
and  accordions ;  it  is  observable  that  they 
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do  not  usually  play  any  known  composi- 
tions, but  unknown  strains  are  produced 
which  the  spirits  inform  the  medium  are 
"  the  Song  of  the  Sea,"  or  "  the  Song  of 
the  Battle,"  or  the  like,  and  (which  is  the 
point  to  be  observed)  the  instruments  are 
always  within  a  short  distance ;  so  much 
80,  that  on  one  occasion  when  a  guitar 
moved  and  emitted  sounds  at  a  distance 
of  eleven  feet  from  Mr.  Home,  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  very  extraordinary  case.  But 
why,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  spirits 
who  touched  the  guitar,  should  a  distance 
of  eleven  feet,  or  eleven  furlongs,  add  to 
the  marvel  of  the  phenomenon  ?  Where- 
as, on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  mag- 
netic or  other  influence  which  emanates 
from  the  body  of  the  operator,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  distance  might,  as  in  the 
case  of  radiating  heat,  diminish  its  force. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases  which  may 
seem  to  invalidate  this  argument,  but  it  is 
onl^  in  appearance.  They  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Howitt : 

"  Nothings  is  nioro  common  nowadays  than 
for  this  influence  to  attach  itself  to  those  who 
Tisit  mediums  or  join  in  seances.  A  gentleman 
assured  me  that,  after  having  been  present  at 
Bome  extraordinary  manifestations  at  Kneb- 
worth,  the  knocking  followed  him  home,  and 
continued  on  his  walls,  doors,  and  bed  for  a 
long  time.  The  same  influence  has  been  left 
in  our  house  for  weeks  after  a  remarkable  me- 
dium has  spent  some  days  with  us.  Parties 
who  have  attempted  to  ridicule  neauefs  in  dis- 
belief, have  suddenly  found  themselves,  like  the 
conjuror's  apprentici*,  to  have  evoked  a  power 
which  tbey  could  not  readily  lay  agun.  I  could 
name  some  very  well-known  instances/' — Vol. 
i.,  p.  830. 

Much  of  this  nxay  be  accounted  for  by 
the  impression  which  has  been  made  on 
the  senses  continuing  after  the  cause  of  it 
bad  passed  away.  Thus,  after  being  toss- 
ed for  many  hours  at  sea,  when  we  come 
on  shore  and  retire  to  bed,  the  sensation 
Btill  remains  of  heaving  and  pitchinsf  as 
when  on  board  ;  or  after  looking  too  long 
at  the  sun,  we  see  for  some  minutes  an 
imaginary  sun  whichever  way  we  turn 
our  eyes ;  or  after  a  singularly  vivid 
dream,  the  impression  on  the  senses  can 
not  be  got  rid  of  till  we  have  been  a  con 
siderable  time  awake.  And  even  if  it 
should  appear  that  these  lingering  noises 
have  been  heard  by  persons  who  did  not 
bear  the  sounds  as  originally  produced,  it 
is  not  inconceivable  that  some  measure  of 
the  magnetic  force — we  here  use  the  word 


magnetic  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  use 
the  X  in  algebra,  to  denote  an  unknown 
quantity — may  have  been  transferred  from 
the  medium  to  persons  of  susceptible 
frame  who  have  been  in  his  company,  just 
as  passing  a  magnet  backwards  and  for- 
wards upon  a  bar  of  common  iron  imparts 
to  it  a  certain  amount  of  attracting  force. 

It  is  an  indication  pointing  the  same 
way,  that  this  kind  of  mediumship  is  found 
in  connection  with  a  disordered  or  a  feeble 
condition  of  the  physical  health.  In  cer- 
tain rare  instances  persons  are  found  in  an 
abnormal  physical  or  zoo-physical  condi- 
tion ;  the  unknown  force  may  possibly  be 
magnetic,  which  emanates  from  them,  and 
by  which  solid  bodies  in  proximity  to 
them  can  be  moved,  or  apparently  struck 
so  as  to  produce  a  sound.  In  all  this  there 
is  nothing  supernatural;  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  phenomena  have  hitherto 
been  of  too  rare  occurrence  to  admit  of 
their  being  fully  investigated ;  and  that 
from  their  peculiar  nature  they  have  hither- 
to been  enconipassed  with  too  much  im- 
posture on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much 
excited  imagination  and  readiness  to  be 
duped  on  the  other,  to  admit  of  the  care- 
ful scientific  investigation  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  received. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  another 
class  of  phenomena,  which  are  less  directly 
connected  with  the  physical,  and  which 
were  known  and  observed  long  before  the 
modern  spiritualists  attempted  to  appro- 
priate them  as  their  exclusive  property. 
Can  the  belief  be  decisively  rejected  that 
patients  in  certain  conditions  are  able  to 
see  otlierwise  than  with  their  eves,  to  see 
and  describe  objects  at  a  great  distance, 
to  see  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  to  exer- 
cise a  peculiar  and  most  pingular  faculty 
of  looking  into  the  interior  of  the  human 
body,  whether  their  own  or  that  of  others, 
and  in  some  fevr  cases  to  anticipate  com- 
ing events  with  a  certainty  of  prescience 
beyond  what  is  ordinary  ?  We  venture 
no  dogmatic  assertion  in  regard  to  this 
most  difllicult  and  interesting  subject ;  but 
it  is  altogether  impossible,  in  the  compas.s 
of  a  paragraph  or  two,  to  enable  the 
reader,  to  whom  this  may  be  a  new  path 
of  inquiry,  to  form  a  just  conception  of 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  evidence 
which  exists  in  attestation  of  the  mar  vela 
of  zoo-magnetism;  marvels,  that  is  to  say, 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  electric 
telegraph  is  a  marvel ;  a  thing  which  on 
its  first  appearance  so  contradicted  all  oar 
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oonoepiions  of  probability  as  to  be  viewed 
not  only  with  iucreduUty,  but  with  a  feel- 
ing approaching  to  awe,  yet  which  ia  now 
employed  with  as  little  emotion  as  w^e 
employ  a  cab  horse.  Among  the  many 
inquirers  into  these  singular  appearances 
few  have  been  more  patient,  and  none  more 
capable,  than  Colesdge.  As  he  was  no  pro- 
fessed magnetist,  and  never  wrote  direct- 
ly on  the  subject,  but  only  alluded  to  it 
here  and  there  in  his  writings,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  remarks  should  not  have 
been  quoted  by  Mr.  Howitt,  although  he 
has  industriously  ransacked  almost  every 
corner  of  ancient  and  modem  literature  in 
search  of  the  supernaturaL  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
from  Coleridge : 

"  Nine  years  has  the  subject  of  zoo-magnet- 
ism bccQ  before  me.  I  have  traced  it  histori- 
cally— collected  a  mas«  of  documents  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  the  Latinists  of  the  six- 
teenth century — have  never  neglected  an  oppor- 
tunity of  questioning  ere-witne8se$>,  (e.  g,^  Tieck, 
Treviranus,  De  Prati,  Meyer,  and  others  of  lite- 
rary or  medical  celebrity,)  and  Ijpmain  where 
1  was,  and  where  the  firot  perusal  of  King's 
work  had  left  me,  without  haying  ailvanced  an 
inch  backward  or  forward.  Treviranus  the 
famous  botanist's  repty  to  me,  when  he  was 
in  London,  is  wo'th  recording.  *  I  have  seen 
what  I  am  certain  I  would  not  have  believed  on 
your  iehmji ;  and  in  all  reason  therefore  I  can 
neither  expect  nor  wish  that  you  should  believe 
on  mine. 
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So  much  for  the  strangeness  and  diffi- . 
culty  of  the  subject  itself.  As  to  the ' 
quality  of  the  evidence,  Coleridge  charac- 
terizes it  AS  *'  too  strong  and  consentaneous 
for  a  candid  mind  to  be  satisfied  of  its 
falsehood,  or. its  solvability  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  imposture,  or  casual  coincidence 
— too  fugacious  and  infixable  to  support 
any  theory  '^  which  should  suppose  these 
pecnliar  susceptibilities  to  be  inhei*ent  in 
us  all.  As  to  the  power  to  which  we  have 
referred,  he  further  remarks — and  this  was 
written  before  the  word  "medium"  was 
ever  heard  of  in  the  sense  in  which  spirit-* 
ualists  now  employ  it — that 

'*  this  sense,  or  appearance  of  a  sense,  of  the 
distai'it  both  in  time  and  space,  i^  common  to  al- 
most aM  the  magnetic  patients  in  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  North  Italy.  Many  have  been 
recorded  at  the  same  time  in  different  countries 
by  mon  who  had  nev«r  beard  of  each  other^s 
names,  and  where  the  simultaneity  of  publica- 
tion proves  the  independence  of  the  testimony; 
and  among  the  magnetizers  and  attesters  are  to 


be  found  the  names  of  men  whose  competence 
in  respect  of  integrity  and  incapability  of  inten- 
tional falsehood  is  equal  to  WeRley^s,  and  their 
competence  in  respect  of  phasic  and  psycho- 
logical insight  and  attainments  incomparably 
greater.*'  • 

It  does  not  form  part  of  the  design  of 
this  paper  to  enter  further  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  magnetic  sight.    Enough  has 
perhaps  been  said  to  accomplish  the  two 
objects  at  which  we  aim.  These  are,  first, 
to  rescue  the  phenomena  themselves  from 
utter  disbelief.    After  allowing  fully  for 
trickery  and  mercenary  imposture,  there 
remains  a  residuum  of  fact,  which,  so  far 
from  being  regarded  with  contempt,  may 
possibly  hereafter  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
most  profoundly  aud  scientifically  inter- 
esting of  all  inquiries,  touching  as  it  must 
upon  the  questions  of  the  nature  of  vision* 
the  relation  of  magnetism  to  light,  ai)4 
perhaps  the  nature  of  life  itself.     The 
speculation  of  Humboldt  upon  these  phe- 
nomena is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  that 
they  are  disjointed  indications  and  frag- 
ments of  some  higher  law  which  at  pres- 
ent eludes  us,  but  which  when  discovered 
will  probably  unravel  some  of  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  our  being.    And,  secondly, 
to  point  out  that  because  these  phenomena 
have  displayed  themselves  in  the  case  of 
so  -  called  spiritual  mediums,  'We  are  not 
therefore  to  accept  the  solution  offered  by 
the  mediums,  that  their  powers  and  per- 
formances are  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  intervention  of  spirits.  The  magnetic 
state,  whether  in  the  form  of  clairvoyance, 
of  ecstasy,  or  any  other,  may  be,  though 
uncommon,  as  truly  natural  as  the  ordi- 
nary state.     Neither  Mr.  Home  nor  any 
other  medium  can  claim  it  as  an  evidence 
of  the  intervention  of  unseen  beings,  nor 
c^n  Mr.  Howitt  claim  it  to  swell  the  bulk 
of  his  supernatural  catalogue,  unless  by 
the  term  ^^  supernatural  *'  is  merely  intend- 
ed the  unknown.    At  one  point,  indeed, 
this  magnetic  state  may  for  a  moment  ap- 
pear to  infringe  on  what  believers  in  the 
Bible  hold  to  be  supernatural.     It  has 
been  sought   to   bring    it   into   relation 
with  the  ecstasy  or  exaltation  of  the  in- 
spired prophets ;  and  to  find  in  it  a  psy- 
etiological  basis  for  the  gifl  or  faculty  of 
prophecy.     But  this  is  an  inquiry  which 
would  demand  a  separate  essay. 

It  is  thus  that  the  facts  of  spiritualism, 
60  far  as  they  are  really  fsicts,  may  proba* 
biy  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  tho 
operation  of  those  laws  by  which  oar 
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world  is  governed,  and  deprived  of  that 
saperhum'an  character  which  is  claimed 
for  them.  But  spiritualism,  in  its  modern 
form  of  mediumship,  constitutes  only  one 
out  of  several  classes  of  real  or  professed 
facts  which,  it  is  held,  can  only  be  viewed 
as  supernatural.  Magic,  for  example,  and 
witchcraft,  apparitions  and  mysterious 
cures — each  of  these  subjects  possesses  a 
library  of  literature  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
if,  during  the  ascendancy  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  the  still  more  potent  ascendancy 
of  physical  science  and  of  enlarging  com- 
merce, these  subjects  have  passed  into  a 
temporary  oblivion,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain  that  the  consideration  of  them  will  not 
be  revived.  Indeed,  signs  are  not  want- 
ing of  a  reaction  from  the  exclusively  mate- 
rial type  and  tendency  of  modern  thought. 
There  are  men  who  begin  to  feel  wearied 
flsd  ashamed  of  having  so  long  ^*  grubbed 
this  earthly  hole"  in  the  search  for  old 
bones  or  for  new  metals ;  to  revolt  from 
what  appears  to  them  the  utterly  terrene 
and  unspiritual  aspect  of  modern  physical 
science  ;  and  to  long  for  other  companion- 
ship than  that  of  Lord  Bacon  with  his 
eyes  bent  downward,  like  Adam  and  Eve 
expelled  from  Paradise,  toward  this  hard, 
nnmviting  earth,  to  dig  and  till  which  was 
their  curse  and  doom.  The  oscillations 
of  human  thought  in  the  course  of  succes- 
sive ages  constitute  a  humiliating  proof 
of  our  weakness  and  of  the  limitation  of 
our  faculties ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  pendulum  may  have  already  reached 
the  extreme  limit  of  its  arc  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  physical  and  the  material,  and 
be  about  to  swing  back  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  when  physical  studies  shall  be 
as  generally  disregarded  aft  metaphysical 
and  spiritual  studies  have  recently  been. 
The  tendency  of  modem  science  and  spec- 
ulation has  been  to  place  the  universe 
under  the  dominion  of  absolute  impersonal 
law,  rather  than  under  the  dominion  of  a 
personal  Father  and  Ruler ;  to  deify  ab- 
stract order  and  force,  rather  than  to  ac- 
knowledge the  perpetual  presence  of  him 
who  is  the  ultimate  ori^n  of  all  force, 
and  author  of  order ;  to  inhabit  the  labora- 
tory with  Faraday  rather  than  the  spheres 
with  Plato ;  and  to  refuse  attention  to  what- 
ever can  not  be  calculated  by  geometry, 
or  made  in  some  way  obvious  to  the  sense. 
There  is  a  sense,  then,  in  which  we  are 
proud  to  avow  ourselves  spiritualists.  So 
far  from  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  super- 
natural, we  are  as  firmly*  convinced  as  Mr. 


Howitt  or  the  most  devout  believer  in 
mediums  can  be,  that  there  exist  among 
us  and  around  us  spiritual  agencies  whose 
presence  can  not  be  ascertained  by  any 
material  tests,  and  whose  operation  can 
not  be  determined  by  any  physical  laws. 
And  further,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there 
is  a  great  deficiency  of  living  faith  among 
Christian  people  in  regard  to  these  sub- 
jects. This  can  scarcely  excite  surprise 
when  we  consider  how  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  modern  scientific  education  has 
been  to  exalt  mathematical  demonstration, 
and  to  dwarf  and  cripple  faith ;  to  rent 
upon  evidence  which  appeals  only  to  the 
reasoning  intellect,  and  to  disregard  equal, 
ly  the  intuitions  of  the  soul  and  the  exter- 
nal revelation  of  the  Scriptures.  How, 
for  example,  is  the  Scripture  doctrine  con. 
ceming  the  devil  and  his  angels  quietly 
ignored,  both  in  preaching  and  in  writ- 
ing I  How  coolly  and  quietly  it  is  assum- 
ed that  all  that  a  man  needs  to  guard 
against  is  himself  and  his  own  erring  ten- 
dencies, in  direct  opposition  to  the  plain- 
est teachinif^  not  onlv  of  St.  Paul  but  of 
the  Lord  himself!  And  yet  what  can  be 
more  rational  than  the  scriptural  belief? 
How  utterly  improbable  it  is,  considering 
the  varied  links  in  the  chain  of  physical 
existence,  that  man  should  be  alone  as  an 
intelligent  being !  And  if  there  are  other 
kinds  of  intelligent  beings,  does  not  our 
own  case  too  plainly  establish  the  probabil- 
ity that  there  may  be  amongst  them  evil 
as  well  as  good  ?  And  if  they  have  ac- 
cess to  our  spirits,  is  there  any  thing  absurd 
in  the  supposition  that  they  may  delight 
in  tempting  us  to  evil,  seeing  that  every 
day  shows  us  how  men  tempt  each  other? 
And  in  view  of  the  order  and  subordina- 
tion which  are  found  to  be  necessarv  to  the 
very  existence  of  human  society,  is  there 
the  slightest  improbability  in  supposing 
that  these  evil  spirits  may  be  of  various 
ranks  and  grades,  assigned  to  distinct  occu- 
pations, and  marshaled  under  the  orders 
of  the  ablest  amongst  them  ?  The  same  or 
similar  remarks  will  apply  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Scripture  teaching  with  re- 
spect to  the  invisible  world,  and  our  rela- 
tions to  it.  Nor,  in  justice  to  physical 
science,  would  we  attribute  to  it  the  whole 
of  the  unbelief,  or  want  of  belief,  which 
prevails  on  these  subjects.  Other  causes 
combine  powerfully  with  it,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  absorbing  character  of  modern 
commeroe.  One  needs  only  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  Cheapside,or  at  the  Liver* 
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pool  docks,  to  understand  how  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  hurrying  and  whal- 
ing phantoms  of  the  external  world  must 
unfit  the  soul  for  contemplation  of  the 
real  and  the  invisible* 

It  is  to  these  causes  that  the  acknowl- 
edged apathy  with  respect  to  these  sub- 
jects must  be  assigned,  rather  than  to  that 
which  Mr.  Howitt  regards  as  the  chief 
source  of  the  evil.  We  are  not  aware 
whether,  like  another  Friend  or  two  whom 
we  could  name,  our  amiable  author  has 
crossed  the  gulf  by  which  the  drab  society 
of  George  Fox  is  separated  from  the  scar- 
let-robed church  of  the  seven  hills,  and 
exchanged  the  star-twinkling  of  the  inward 
light  for  the  full -orbed  moonshine  of 
Church  infallibility.  Certainly  the  thor- 
oughness and  heartiness  of  his  inveter- 
ate enmity  to  Protestantism,  as  displayed 
every  where  in  the  industriously  compiled 
volumes  before  us,  would  favor  the  con- 
jecture that  he  has  done  so.  *'  The  English 
Church  and  English  Dissent,"  we  are  told, 
^'  now  stand  rent  from  the  ancient  Anglican 
and  the  primitive  Church,  in  the  faith  in 
the  supernatural ;  and  it  is  not  the  spirit- 
ualists who  are  the  heretics,  but  the  cleri- 
cal and  the  scientific  classes  of  to-day." 
In  another  page  we  read  that  "  the  clerical 
and  scientific  mind  of  the  present  day  is 
in  a  debauched,  degraded,  materialized, 
and  crippled  condition,  derived  from  edu- 
cational bias,  and  from  a  recent  age  of 
skeptical  philosophy,  in  harmony  with  no 
ase  from  the  foundation  of  the*  world." 
Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  ^Protestantism 
alone  has  fallen  from  the  faith"  which  all 
other  branches  of  Christianity  still  retain. 
Canon  Stanley  in  his  volume  on  the  East- 
ern Churches  has  spoken  of  ^*  the  frantic 
excitement  of  the  old  Oriental  religions " 
still  lingering  in  their  modern  representar 
tives,  as  may  be  seen  in  what  he  calls  '^  the 
mad  gambols  of  the  Syrian  pilgrims ;"  and 
probably  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
remember  the  account  published  in  the 
limes  of  the  observances  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  last  Greek  Easter,  will  not  deem  his 
language  too  severe.  But  according  to 
Mr.  Howitt  these  extravagances  only 
show  that  ^'  there  are  more  life  and  active 
faith  in  these  religions  than  in  modern 
Protestantism."  Active  faith  it  certainly 
is ;  for  the  agile  and  acrobatic  feats  of  the 
devotees  are  really  something  wonderful. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  Protestantism  is 
the  parent  bf  a  frightful  abortion  of  hu- 
manity : 


"  It  is  true  that  in  all  lands  and  ages  there 
has  been  a  small  section  of  the  race  defective 
in  the  spiritual  vision  and  the  spiritual  ear,  as 
there  have  been  others  defective  in  the  corre- 
sponding outer  organs.  There  have  been  the 
blind,  and  the  deaf,  physically  and  spiritually. 
But  blindneiU  and  deafness,  whether  physical 
or  organic,  have  been  the  condition,  not  of  the 
race,  but  of  the  deficient  of  the  race ;  in  the 
language  of  the  common  people,  it  has  been 
*not  all  right  with  them.  Whether  these 
unfortunates  have  borne  the  name  of  Saddu- 
cees,  Pyrrhonists,  skeptics,  atheists,  or  Ration- 
alisls,  they  have  always  been  few  till  our 
time,  when  Protestantism,  which  Goethe  has 
represented  under  the  character  of  Mephis- 
topheles,  the  principle  of  denial,  has  produced 
these  deaf,  dumb,  and  paralytic  progeny  in  an 
alarming  brood." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  368. 

After  this,  let  us  drag  our  palsied  and 
crippled  forms  toward  the  feet  of  our  in- 
structor, and,  blind  as  we  are,  let  us  hum- 
bly listen  to  the  explanations  which  he, 
gifted  as  he  is  with  sight,  may  think  fit  to 
give  us  concerning  some  of  those  points 
wherein,  as  Protestants,  we  have  been  so 
egregiously  ignorant,  or  deluded.  First, 
then,  it  appears  (i.  276)  that  before  the 
fall  Adam  was  a  clairvoyant,  and  possessed 
a  constant  sympathy  with  the  spirit- world, 
but  that  subsequently  these  faculties  in 
man  began  to  decline,  (though  a  consider- 
able measure  of  this  "  original  knowledge 
and  power  of  human  nature  of  the  primal 
period "  lingered  in  old  Egypt,  and  dis- 
played itself  in  the  priesthood ;)  and  that 
when  Adam  "  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
God  walking  in  the  garden,"  it  was  not, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  in  consequence 
of  a  special  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Angel  -  presence,  but  simply  that  Adam 
had  constantly  the  faculty  of  hearing  the 
voice  of  God,  as  of  any  other  spirit,  after 
the  manner  of  the  most  perfect  mediums 
of  the  present  day.  So  with  regard  to 
Moses,  we  are  to  understand  not  that  he 
was  a  specially  endowed  and  inspired 
prophet,  but  (i.  133,)  "in  modern  phrase, 
a  fully  developed  medium,  and  the  spiritual 
voice  of  God  was  as  audible  to  him  as  any 
human  voice,  or  more  so."  It  is  a  fair  in- 
ference from  this  that  the  phrase  "  i^  fully 
developed  medium"  is  deemed  equivalent 
to  "  an  inspired  prophet ;"  and  indeed  any 
generic  specialty  of  inspiration  in  the 
biblical  prophet,  as  distinguished  from  the 
modern  medium,  seems  impossible  on  the 
theory  before  us ;  a  theory  which,  while 
professing  loudly  to  be  a  resuscitation  of 
I  the  genuine  faith  that  Protestantism  has 
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all  but  destroyed,  is  Id  reality  as  certain 
an  engine  as  could  be  devised  to  break 
down  altogether  the  distinction  between 
"  the  true  sayings  of  God,"  as  recorded  in 
holy  writ,  and  the  dreams  of  any  rhap- 
8odi<«t  or  delirious  girl  who  niav  pretend 
to  divine  illumination.  Indeed,  we  are 
plainly  told  that  every  great  religious  in- 
novator is  a  spiritual  medium,  and  that  the 
difference  between  the  prophets  and  found- 
ers of  the  several  religions  which  have 
ruled  the  world  is  not  so  much  a  difference 
in  kind  as  a  difference  in  degree ;  the  force 
and  the  comparative  purity  of  the  spirit- 
manifestation  may  vary  in  the  several  in- 
stances, but  they  all  agree  and  all  are  to 
be  reverenced  in  respect  of  one  thing, 
namely,  that  they  are  the  channels  through 
which  the  light  and  power  of  the  unseen 
world  are  conveyed  to  this.  The  citation 
of  one  brief  passage  will  show  that  even 
the  liedeemer  himself,  though  his  divin- 
ity is  acknowledged,  is  not  regarded  as  an 
^exception  from  this  general  rule : 

"  To  say  that  a  man  is  a  great  religious  in* 
novator  is  simply  to  say  that  he  is  a  great  me- 
dium of  Bpirit-power,  the  relative  purity  of 
which  is  immediately  seen  in  the  system  pro- 
duced. Whether  it  be  Christ,  the  highest  and 
Surest  of  all  promulgators  of  religion,  God 
imsclf  assuming  this  office,  to  place  man  in 
the  possession  of  the  eternal  and  undivided 
truth,  or  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Buddha,  Mo- 
hammed, or  Joe  Smith,  each  wrapping  some 
portion  fif  the  primal  truth  in  the  clay  and 
mud,  the  rags  and  finery  of  earthism  and  dev- 
ilism  nothing  but  a  spiritual  energy,  acting 
from  the  spiritual  world,  can^give  life  and 
force  to  such  apostleship." — Vol.  i.,  p.  264. 

It  is  a  peculiar  privilege  of  the  modem 
spiritualist,  that  he  can  at  once  discern  all 
these  spirits,  and  pronounce  both  upon 
their  force  and  also  upon  the  compara- 
tive purity  of  any  "  religious  innovator," 
or  "medium,"  whether  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  As  an  example  of  the 
exercise  of  this  new  kind  of  infallibility, 
our  author  pronounces  of  Zoroaster,  in 
a  busincss-liKe  tone  which  is  really  in- 
imitable, that  he  "  was  a  medium  of  the 
first  class  as  to  power,  and  much  superior 
as  to  quality  to  every  thing  then  about 
him  I"  In  the  same  way,  of  course,  the 
relative  quality  of  all  these  heaven-sent 
messehgers  of  different  grades,  and  of 
every  age,  may  be  satisfactorily  settled  I 
We  have  no  wish  to  call  in  question  the 
personal  sincerity  of  Mr.  Howitt,  in  hie 
repeated  and  even  vehement  protestations 


that  his  aim  is  to  rei'nvigorate  the  faith 
of  Christendom,  and  particularly  of  Pro^ 
estantism.  These  asseverations  are  like- 
ly to  influence  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
timorous  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
ark  of  God  in  the  rough  roads  whereon 
it  is  at  present  traveling,  and  too  ready 
to  accept  the  proffered  aid  even  of  an  un- 
known hand  to  steady  it.  But  a  little  re- 
flection will  show  that  all  this  spiritualism 
tends,  not  to  the  increase  of  faith,  but  to 
infidelity,  in  the  peculiar  fonn  which  infi- 
delity in  the  present  day  assumes.  That 
all  religions  are  substantially  alike,  differ- 
ing only  in  the  degree  of  purity  or  other- 
wise in  which  the  truth  they  contain  is 
presented ;  that  Zoroaster  was  inspired 
as  truly,  though  not  perhaps  as  clearly,  as 
Isaiah ;  that  the  illumination  of  to  day  is 
as  trustworthy  a  guide  as  the  revelation 
by  Christ's  apostles;  that  even  in  the 
basest  of  human  superstitions  there  is  a 
something  of  the  Divine,  which  is  to  be 
reverenced — this  is  the  "  faith  "  which  is 
preached  as  the  peculiar  cospel  of  the  ad- 
vanced nineteenth  century,  whose  proud- 
est boast  is  to  have  destroyed  the  antient 
beacons  of  the  Church,  and  to  have  vindi- 
cated the  right  of  anybody  and  everybody 
to  offer  his  services  as  pilot  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  channel  which  leads  up  to  the 
port  of  eternal  truth  and  repose**  Ex- 
tremes meet ;  and  if  this  be  the  '*  universal 
faith "  to  which  spiritualism  tends,  it  is 
much  the  same  thing  as  universal  fkepti- 
cism ;  fo*r  a  man  who  believes  in  all  reli- 
gions is  in  a  position  not  very  different 
from  that  of  him  who  believes  in  none. 
According  to  our  conception  of  the  mat- 
ter, that  sort  of  vision  which  views  all 
religions  in  a  dim  and  misty  light,  and, 
conceiving  them  all  to  be  generically  re- 
lated, pronounces  that  they  are  all  divine, 
although  some  of  them  may  exhibit  the 
Divine  less  conspicuously  than  others,  is 
a  condiiion  analogous  to  that  of  him  who 
saw  "men  as  trees  walking,"  and  who 
required  a  further  touch  before  he  was 
able  properly  to  distinguish  the  objects 
before  him,  and  to  see  "  every  man  clear- 
ly." 

It  is  in  this  view  of  the  subject  chiefly 
tf)at  any  serious  importance  is  to  be  atr 
tached  to  it.  So  long  as  these  exhibi- 
tions merely  assume  the  character  of  odd- 
ities or  of  marvels,  they  may  well  be  left 
to  those  who  have  the  time  and  the  curi- 
osity to  investigate  them.  So  far  as  they 
develop  new  and   singular   phenomena. 
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whether  physical  or  psychical,  they  con- 
stitute a  fair  case  for  scientific  inquiry. 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  twenty  years  ago,  af- 
fected to  account  for  the  strange  appear- 
ances connected  wi||i  niesmerism,  by  say- 
ing, in  rouiided  phrase,  that  it  was  noth- 
ing more  than  *'  a  gigantic  experiment 
npon  the  strength  of  the  imagination  ;" 
forgetting  apparently  that  this  was  in 
reality  no  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
that  the  faculty  conveniently  termed 
"  imainnation "  remains  as  much  an  un- 
solved  problem  as  before — indeed,  is  the 
very  thing  to  be  investigated,  only  under 
another  name.  The  inquiries  of  medical 
men  and  psychologists  into  these  difficult 
subjects  may  hereafter  lead  to  more  satis- 
factory explanations  than  any  which  our 
limited  knowledge  of  psychological  science 
has  at  present  yielded.  But  when  these 
rappings  and  these  fancied  communica- 
tions with  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are 
seriously  adduced  as  a  kind  of  new  revela- 
tion, calculated  to  revivify  the  torpid  faith 
of  the  Church,  when  they  are  elevated  to 
an  equal  importance  with  inspired  proph- 
ecy and  Scripture  miracle,  and  when  they 
are  held  up,  apparently  in  all  good  faith, 
as  an  argument  sufficiently  potent  to  con- 
vince those  whom  reason  and  Scripture 
had  failed  to  convince  of  the  realities  of 
an  unseen  state,  it  is  time  to  disavow  such 
companionship,  and  to  state  that  this  so- 
called  auxiliary  to  faith  is  in  reality  an 
auxiliary  to  unbelief  in  one  of  its  most 
dangerous  and  subtle  forms.       « 

There  is  one  view  of  the  case,  indeed, 
in  which  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  the 
exhibitions  in  question  may  have  some 
real  connection  with  the  spirit- world.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  the  prince  of  im- 
postures, he  who  was  a  liar  from  the  be- 
ginning, may  have  some  unknown  con- 
nection with  them  ;  nor,  if  the  conjecture 
were  hazarded  that  some  of  the  more  in- 
explicable phenomena  may  be  due  to  the 
action  of  demons,  could  such  a  conjecture 
be  at  once  dismissed  as  visionary.  Cer- 
tainly the  reply  that  many  of  these  sup- 
posed spirits  testify  to  the  truth,  would 
not  be  conclusive  as  against  such  a  con- 
jecture. The  young  damsel  at  Philippi 
who  followed  Paul  and  his  friends  day 
after  day  through  the  streets,  declared 
nothing  but  the  truth  when  she  pointed 
them  out  as  servants  of  the  most  high 
God,  who  were  showing  the  way  of  salva- 
tion ;  yet  it  appeared  that  it  was  an  evil 


spirit  which  prompted  that  utterance ;  and 
St,  Paul,  after  bearing  with  her  with  much 
patience,  felt  that  commendation  from  such 
a  quarter,  she  being  a  known  and  professed 
medium,  was  not  to  be  borne  in  silence,  and 
a  word  from  him  spoken  in  the  .power  of 
mighty  faith  was  sufficient  to  expel  the 
demon.  So  also  in  Judea  in  the  times 
of  our  Lord,  many  persons  of  this  class 
were  ready  to  declare  that  he  was  the 
Christ ;  yet  he  refused  to  accept  confes- 
sion from  this  source,  and  compelled  the 
spirits  to  silence. 

In  being  cautious  of  receiving  testimony 
from  such  a  quarter — or,  let  us  rather  say, 
in  resolutely  refusing  to  accept  it  under 
any  pretence  whatever — the  Church  will 
be"  obeying  the  intimations  of  the  Old 
Testament  equallv  with  those  of  the  New. 
In  the  days  of  «f  udaism  there  were  not 
only  prophets  and  dreamers  who  employ- 
ed enchantments  and  incantations  avow* 
edly  in  the  name  of  the  Evil  One,  or  at 
least  in  avowed  hostility  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  there  were  also  those  who  claimed 
to  be  witnesses  for  him,  "  prophets  vf  the 
deceit  of  their  own  heart,"  as  they  are 
aptly  called  in  Jeremiah,  who  were  to  be 
shunned,  notwithstanding  that  they  claim- 
ed to  be  defenders  of  the  truth.  (Jer. 
23 :  26-32.)  Indeed,  the  occurrence  of 
the  mention  of  lying  prophets  is  too  fre- 
quent in  the  historical  and  prophetic  books 
to  need  specific  quotation.  Equally  fa- 
miliar are  the  rigid  prohibitions  of  witch- 
craft and  sorcery.  A  witch  was  not  to  be 
suffered  to  live.  A  wizard  was  to  be  put 
to  death.  People  professing  to  have 
"  familiar  spirits,"  by  which  is  apparently 
intended  a  faculty  similar  to  that  ohiimed 
by  our  spiritualists,  of  conversing  with  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  are  classed  with 
*'  wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter,"  in 
the  same  catalogue  of  abominations.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  class  of  persons  was 
usually  found  ranged  on  the  side  of  .poly- 
theism ;  but  whether  or  not,  the  very  fact 
of  their  pretending  to  occult  powers  was 
a  sufficient  intimation  to'eveiy  Israelite 
that  his  dutv  was  to  avoid  them.  The 
agreement  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  npon  this  point  is  so  marked 
as  to  furnish  a  not  obscure  rule  of  duty. 
Persons  who  wish  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct by  the  Scriptures  will  do  well  to  in- 
quire, before  communicating  with  me- 
diums, whether  it  is  not  a  thing  forbid- 
den ;  and  the  pretension  that  these  rev^ 
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lations  confirm ''  a  universal  faith,^'  instead 
of  throwing  us  off  our  guard,  ought  rather 
to  increase  our  suspicion. 

As  to  the  existence  of  a  universal  faith 
in  an  unseen  world  —  a  belief  found 
among  m^n  of  every  age,  of  every  race, 
of  every  climate,  and  of  every  degree  of 
ignorance  or  of  civilization,  that  the  whole 
of  man  perishes  not  at  death,  but  that  the 
spirit  survives  its  separation  from  the 
body — we  presume  that  this  is  no  new 
discovery ;  nor  were  the  marvels  of  spirit- 
ualism needed  to  prove  a  point  upon  which 
no  one  ever  entertained  the  slightest 
doubt. 

With  regard  to  occa8i#nal  and  unex- 
pected communications  from  the  unseen 
state,  such,  for  example,  as  the  apparition 
to  their  friends  of  persons  recently  depart- 
ed, the  case  is  altogether  different.  It 
would  be  equally  foolish  to  credit  all  the 
stories  of  this  kind  which  an  industrious 
collector  may  easily  collect,  or  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  an  apparition  altogether. 
Xhis  latter  kind  of  folly  has  been  of  late 
years  a  prevalent  fashion*  How  can  the 
fact  be  accounted  for,  it  is  demanded,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  civilization  the  stories  of  apparitions 
become  proportionately  fewer?  How- 
ever their  comparative  rarity  may  be  ac- 
counted for — though  even  at  the  present 
day  they  are  not  perhaps  such  rarities 
as  unbelievers  may  suppose — it  is  certain 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  sophists  of 
the  atheistical  sects  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  Sadducees  amongst  the  Jews,  it 
is  in  modem  times  only  that  this  species 
of  skepticism  has  appeared.  As  Richard 
Wa|i#n  has  remarked,  ^^  the  unbelief  so 
comnon  among  free  thinkers  and  half- 
thinkers  on  these  subjects  places  them  in 
opposition  to  the  belief  of  the  learned  in 
every  age  and  every  nation.  It  does 
more :  it  places  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
Scriptures,  from  which  all  the  criticism, 
bold,  subtle,  profane,  or  absurd,  which 
has  been  resorted  to,  can  never  expunge 
either  apparitions,  possessions,  or  witch- 
crafts." The  d  priori  arguments  as  to 
the  *'  absurdity  "  and  "  impossibility  "  of 
such  things  must  certainly  go  for  noth- 
ing with  those  who  believe  the  statements 
of  Scripture  that  sach  facts  have  occur- 
red, and  may  therefore  by  possibility  occur 
again. 

There  is  scarcely  a  medical  man  of 
twenty  years'  practice  any  where  in  this 
country  who  has  not  met  with  instances 


of  peculiar  appearances  or  sounds  in  con- 
nection with  aeath.  Such  phenomena  are 
by  no  means  infrequent.  Take  the  fol* 
lowing  case:  A  lady  in  London  was 
awoke  in  the  night  by^hat  seemed  a  sharp 
and  violent  knocking  at  the  street  door ; 
she  felt  also  a  greater  tremor  than  such  a 
circumstance  would  have  been  likely  to 
occasion  ;  she  sat  up  in  bed  for  some^time 
in  this  state,  and,  nothing  further  occur- 
ring, looked  at  her  watch,  and  lay  down 
to  endeavor  to  sleep.  The  next  day 
news  arrived  that  her  mother,  fifty  miles 
distant,  died  suddenly  in  bed  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  at  which  this  alarm  had  oc- 
curred. Or  this:  An  aunt  of  the  lady 
just  mentioned  had  an  old  servant,  who 
was  lying  ill  at  a  cottage  not  far  off.  One 
day,  in  broad  daylight,  as  she  was  sitting 
in  her  room,  she  heard  three  distinct  taps 
at  the  door,  and,  finding  no  one  there, 
said  immediately  to  herself,  "Ann  is 
dead."  She  put  on  her  bonnet  at  once, 
and  on  reaching  the  cottage  found  that 
the  old  servant  had  just  expired.  These 
cases,  both  of  which  occurred  in  the  fami- 
ly of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  are  of  a 
kind  that  may  easily  be  paralleled,  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances  in  the  domestic  records 
of  our  country.  A  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  now  living,  has  collect^ 
ed  more  than  two  thousand  of  such  cases. 
The  following  is  more  definite  and  more 
remarkable,  and  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  a  well-known  author,  Mrs.  Crowe,  who 
says  that  she  received  the  narration  from 
the  lips  of  a  member  of  the  family  con- 
cernea : 

"  Miss  L.  lived  in  the  country  with  her 
three  brothers,  to  whom  she  was  much  at- 
tached. These  young  men  were  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  her  apartments  most  days  before 
dinner,  and  conversing  with  her  till  they 
were  summoned  to  the  dining-room.  One 
day,  when  two  of  them  had  joined  her  as 
usualf  and  they  were  chatting  over  the  fire, 
the  door  opened  and  the  third  came  in,  cross- 
ed the  room,  entered  an  ac^oining  one,  took 
off  his  boots,  and  then,  instead  of  sitting 
down  beside  them  as  usnal,  passed  again 
through  the  room,  and  went  out,  leaving  the 
door  open,  and  they  saw  him  ascend  the  stairs 
towards  his  own  chamber,  whither  they  con- 
cluded he  was  gone  to  change  his  dress.  These 
proceedings  had  been  observed  by  the  whole 
party  :  they  saw  him  enter,  saw  him  take  off 
his  boots,  saw  him  ascend  the  stairs,  continu- 
ing the  conversation  without  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  any  thing  extraordinary.  Presently 
afterwards  dinner  was  announced ;  and  as  the 
young  man  did  not  make  his  appearance,  the 
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.  aerrant  was  desired  to  let  him  know  they  were 
waiting  for  him.  The  servant  answered  that 
he  had  not  come  in  yet ;  but  being  told  that 
he  would  find  him  in  his  bed-room,  he  went 
upstairs  to  call  him.  He  was,  however,  not 
there,  nor  in  the  house ;  nor  were  his  boots 
to  be  found  where  he  had  been  seen  to  take 
them  off.  Whilst  they  were  yet  wondering 
what  could  have  become  of  him,  a  neighbor 
arrived  to  break  the  news  to  the  family,  that 
their  brother  had  been  killed  whilst  hunting, 
and  that  the  only  wish  he  expressed  was,  that 
he  could  live  to  see  his  sister  once  more/' 

In  this  instance  there  was  no  voice.  In 
the  instances  before  mentioned  there  was 
a  sound  and  nothing  more.  A  singular 
Btory  is  that  related  in  one  of  the  old 
Methodist  magazines,  of  two  preachers 
riding  together  on  horseback,  as  was  the 
fashion  in  those  days,  on  the  way  from 
the  annual  Conference  to  their  circuits  in 
Scotland.  As  they  were  moving  quietly 
along,  it  appeared  as  if  a  two-leaved  gate 
opened  to  let  them  through,  and  a  voice 
pronounced  the  words  distinctly,  speaking 
to  one  of  them,  "  You  may  go  to  your 
circuit;  but  you  shall  never  return  to 
England."  And  so  it  was,  for  he  died 
shortly  before  the  next  Conference.  The 
following  case  is  said  to  have  occurred 
in  1816  m  Germany,  and  the  publicity,  of 
the  details  before  courts  of  justice  and 
otherwise  offered  pecuKar  facilities  for  the 
detection  of  fraud  or  imposture,  had  they 
been  practiced.  We  take  the  account  from 
Mrs.  Crowe's  Night-Side  of  Nature: 

*^  The  late  Mr.  L.  S.  quitted  this  world  with 
an  excellent  reputation,  being  at  the  time  su- 
perintendent ot  an  institution  for  the  relief  of 

the  poor  in  B .    His  old  housekeeper  was 

retained  in  his  son's  service.  Not  long  after 
her  master's  death  she  was  awakened  in  the 
night,  she  knew  not  how,  and  saw  a  tall  hag- 
gard-looking man  in  her  room,  who  was  ren- 
dered visible  to  her  by  a  lieht  that  seemed  to 
i8.ae  from  himselfl  This  apparition  appeared 
to  her  repeatedly,  and  she  wished  to  resign 
her  situation.  Her  master,  however,  promised 
to  sleep  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  in  order 
t  that  she  might  call  him  whenever  this  terror 
seized  her,  and  advised  her  to  inquire  the  mo- 
tive of  its  visits.  This  she  did ;  whereupon  it 
beckoned  her  to*  follow,  which  after  some 
struggles  she  summoned  resolution  to  do.  It 
then  led  the  way  down  some  steps  to  a  pas- 
sage, where  it  pointed  out  to  her  a  concealed 
closet,  which  it  signified  to  her,  by  signs,  she 
should  open.  She  represented  that  she  had 
no  key,  whereupon  it  described  to  her,  in  suf- 
ficiently articulate  words,  where  she  would 
find  one.  She  procured  the  key;  and,  on 
opening  the  closet,  found  a   small   parcel. 


which  the  spirit  desired  her  to  remit  to  the . 
governor  of  the  institution  for  the  poor  at 

B ,  with  the  injunction  that  the  contents 

should  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
mates— this  restitution  being  the  only  means 
whereby  he  could  obtain  rest  and  peace  in  the 
other  world.  Having  mentioned  these  circum- 
stances to  her  master,  who  bade  her  do  what 
she  had  been  desired,  she  took  the  parcel  to 
the  governor,  and  delivered  it  without  com- 
municating by  what  means  it  had  come  into 
her  hands.  Her  name  was  entered  in  their 
books,  and  she  was  dismissed :  but  after  she 
was  gone,  they  discovered,  to  their  surprise, 
that  the  packet  contained  an  order  for  thirty 

thousand  florins,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  S. 

had  defrauded  the  institution,  and  converted 
to  his  own  use. 

*'  3Ir.  8 ,  junior,  was  now  called  upon  tb 

pay  the  money,  which  he  refusing  to  do,  the 
afiair  was  at  length  referred  to  the  authorities ; 
and  the  housekeeper  being  arrested,  he  and 
she  were  confronted  in  the  court,  where  she 
detailed  the  circumstances  by  which  the  par- 
cel had  come  into  her  possession.    Mr.  8 

denied'the  possibility  of  the  thing ;  declarthg 
the  whole  must  be,  for  some  purpose  or  other, 
an  invention  of  her  own.  Suddenly,  whilst 
making  this  defense,  he  felt  a  blow  on  his 
shoulder,  which  caused  him  to  start  and  look 
around,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  housekeep- 
er exclaimed,  *  See !  there  he  stands  now  I 
There  is  the  ghost !'     None  perceived   the 

figure  except  the  woman  herself  and  Mr.  S ; 

but  every  body  present,  the  minister  included, 
heard  the  following  words :  *  My  son,  repair 
the  injustice  that  I  have  committed,  that  I 
may  be   at  peace  V     The  money  was  paid ; 

and  Mr.  S was  so  much  affected  by  this 

painful  event,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness,  from  which  he  with  difficulty  recover- 
ed. Dr.  Kemer  says  that  these  circumstances 
occurred  in  the  year  1816,  and  created  a  con- 
siderable sensation  at  the  time.'' 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  perfectly  fair 
to  scrutinize  the  evidence  as  closely  as  })os« 
sible,  and  each  person  must  judge  for  him- 
self how  far  it  is  sufiScient.  All  that  we 
wish  to  convey  is,  that  whatever  judg- 
ment may  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  adequate 
attestation  of  this  or  that  apparition-story, 
narratives  such  as  those  above  related 
ought  scarcely  to  be  swept  en  masse  into 
the  same  lumber-chamber  with  the  alleged 
communications  of  mediums  with  the 
spirits  of  Socrates  and  Julius  Csesar,  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son.*   Where  the  alleged  apparition  oc- 

"'  Concerniog  vhom,  by  the  way,  the  New-York 
mediums  have  just  ascertained  that,  since  his  remoV' 
al  to  the  other  world,  he  has  turned  abolitionist, 
and  has  joined  John  Brown's  phalanx  of  phikn- 
thropiatsl 
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.oars  in  connection  with  a  death  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  known  at 
the  time  ;  where  it  is  seen  by  a  pewon  not 
of  debilitated  nerves,  bnt  in  sound  health ; 
where  there  appears  to  be  some  worthy 
object  in  view,  and  not  merely  the  gratifi- 
cation of  curiosity ;  and,  above  all,  where 
the  manifestation  occurs,  not  at  a  seance 
in  the  dim  moonlight,  where  sitters  have 
their  curiosity  and  expectation  artfully 
strained  to  the  utmost,  and  every  nerve 
quivers  with  suppressed  emotion,  but  un- 
expectedly, and  under  no  coincidence  of 
stimuhiting  circumstances ;  such  an  ac- 
count may  be  fairly  admitted  to  examina- 
tion, as  not  being  primd  facie  incredible. 
Iti  our  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  relationships  which  may  exist  be- 
tween the  invisible  world  and  this,  to 
assume  that  communication  under  any 
circumstances  whatever  is  impossible,  is 
barefuced  empiricism ;  not  to  urge  how 
8u«h  an  assumption  is  contradicted  by  a 
number  of  apparently  well-de6ned  facts. 
To  those  who  are  content  to  receive  im- 
plicitly the  statements  of  the  Scripture 
writers,  the  accounts  of  the  appearance  of 
Samuel  to  Saul,  and  of  the  appearance  of 
Moses  and  Elijah  to  the  three  disciples  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  are  conclu- 
sive proofs  of  at  least  the  possibility  of 
an  apparition. 

A  similar  line  of  argument  may  be 
taken  in  regard  to  witchcraft.  In  witch- 
craft men  seek  avowedly  to  evil  spirits  for 
evil  purposes.  AUusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  total  antagonism  between 
the  belief  of  the  Church  generally  with 
regard  to  this  subject  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago,  and  the  prevalent  disbelief  of 
to-day.  That  ancient  belief  was  doubt- 
less absurdly  credulous.  It  tended  not 
only  to  magnify,  but  actually  to  create, 
the  marvels  which  it  received  as  indubi- 
Uible.  Fear,  no  less  than  faith,  is  a  mighty 
force ;  and  fear,  in  those  days,  gave  to  the 
witches  and  wizards  a  real  power  which 
they  could  not  have  possessed  in  a  more 
enlightened  state  of  public  opinion.  Who 
shall  say  what  specters  and  phantoms 
might  not  be  conjured  up,  what  bodily 
ailments,  the  effect  of  imagination  and 
nervous  fear,  mignt  not  be  induced,  in 
connection  with  those  rites  of  studied 
horror  and  those  diabolical  incantations 
with  which  the  practice  of  witchcraft  was 
invariably  connected  ? 

Xhere  was  another  way  in  which  fear 
contributed  to  the  prevalence  of  witch- 


craft. It  led  to  the  severest  measures 
asfainst  the  reputed  witches  and  M'izards. 
The  most  horrible  acts  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
law.  A  poor  unoffending  old  woman  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  suspected  would 
be  thrown  into  a  pond :  if  she  swam«  it 
was  concluded  that  she  was  a  witch,  and 
she  was  put  to  death ;  if  she  sank  or  was 
drowned,  it  was  a  proof  of  her  innocence ! 
Such  persecution,  carried  on  by  wholesale, 
tended  to  make  the  magicians  believe 
more  firmly  in  witchcraft  and  in  them- 
selves. However  conscious  of  being  de- 
ceivers, they  could  scarcely  persuade 
themselves  that  tl^ere  was  nothing  in  their 
art  itself,  when  they  saw  such  unequivo- 
cal proofs  that  every  one  believed  in  it. 
He  who  can  not  believe  can  not  will,  and 
the  skepticism  of  the  intellect  disarms  the 
magician.  But  when  there  is  fiiith  on  both 
sides — when  the  magician  thoroughly  l)e- 
lieves  in  his  art,  and  the  patient  thorough- 
ly believes  in  the  magician — the  power 
both  of  deceiving  and  of  being  deceived 
becomes  such  as  will  naturally  province  ef- 
fects which,  in  a  different  state  of  society, 
would  be  impossible :  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  modern  spiritualism. 

It  is  thus  that  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of 'witchcraft  may  be  entertained  without 
deciding  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
necromancers  were  actually  in  league  with 
evil  spirits.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
all  the  statutes  of  various  lawgivers  and 
princes,  from  Moses  to  the  English  House 
of  Brunswick,  were  directed  against  a 
crime  that  never  existed.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  that  all  the  preten- 
sions of  the  sorcerers  were  true.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  believe  that  they  could 
actually  raise  the  devil  and  perform  other 
like  feats  at  their  will.  In  the  law  of 
Moses  it  is  just  the  profession  or  pretence 
of  using  such  arts  which  constitutes  the 
crime,  without  deciding  the  question 
whether  there  is  a  reality  corresponding 
to  profession.  What  was  required  to  be 
proved  was,  not  that  the  accused  was  ao-  * 
tually  in  possession  of  demoniacal  powers 
or  arts,  but  that  he  professed  to  be  so.  If 
this  could  be  proved,  the  offender  was  ad- 
judged to  death.  And  this  was  perfectly 
m  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  theoc- 
racy; for  it  is  clear  that  the  profession 
of  witchcraft  could  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out blasphemy. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Ennemoser,  in 
his  History  of  Magic^  that  the  force  of 
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will  has  no  relation  to  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  body :  witness  the  extra- 
ordinary feats  occasionally  performed  by 
persons  under  excitement.  While  we  are 
writing,  a  medical  friend  relates  to  us  the 
case  of  a  patient  of  his,  in  an  extremely 
weak  condition  of  body,  who- suddenly 
sprang  from  his  chair  to  a  height  of  eight 
or  nine  feet,  came  down  unhurt,  and  re- 
peated the  feat  twice  afterwards  within  a 
few  minutes.  And  although  the  witches 
and  wizards  were  frequently  weak,  de- 
crepit people,  they  either  believed  in  their 
own  arts,  or  they  had  a  friend  and  coad- 
jutor in  the  devil,  who  was  able  and  wil- 
ling to  Jiid  them.  They  therefore  did  not 
doubt  their  own  power;  they  had  one 
great  requisite  —  faith.  "Faith,"  says 
Coleridge,  "  is  as  real  as  life ;  as  actual  as 
force ;  as  effectual  as  volition ;  it  is  the 
physics  of  the  moral  being."  Croyez  et 
vetiillez  was  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Marquis  de  Puysegur  of  the  cures  he  is 
said  to  have  performed.  ^^JBelieve  and 
toilly'^  as  Ennemoser  observes,  "  uncon- 
sciously becomes  the  recipe  of  all  such 
men  as  Greatrakes  of  Ireland,  the  shep- 
herd of  Dresden,  and  other  wonder-work- 
ers. Hence  we  see  why  it  is  usually  the 
humble,  the  simple,  and  the  child-like,  the 
solitary,  the  recluse,  nay,  the  ignorant,  who 
exhibit  traces  of  these  occult  faculties ; 
and  hence  we  see  also  wherefore  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world  and  in  certain  pe- 
riods of  its  history  these  powers  and  prac- 
tices have. prevailed.  They  were  believed 
in  because  they  existed,  and  they  existed 
because  they  were  believed  in.  There 
was  a  continued  interaction  of  cause  and 
effect — ^faith  and  works." 

Thus  far,  then,  the  practice  of  witch- 
craft, and  many  at  least  of  the  marvels 
connected  with  it,  may  be  brought  within 
the  limit  of  the  known  and  natural  opera- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  How  far  such 
practices  may  in  particular  cases  have 
been  attended  with  supernatural  powers 
is  a  difficult  inquiry.  Is  it  credible  that 
men  could  so  ally  themselves  with  the 
devil,  or  with  evil  spirits,  as  thereby  to 
acquire  powers  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances they  could  never  have  possess- 
ed? 

It  is  obvious  that  evil  spirits  can  not 
impart  to  men  any  power  which  they  do 
not  themselves  possess.  Whatever  may 
be  the  limits  of  their  own  action  upon 
physical  nature,  these  limits  can  not  be 
exceeded  by  men  who  may  be  in  league 


with  them.  And  in  proportion  as  we  are 
convinced  that  evil  spirits  have  usually  no 
power  to  invert  the  established  order  of 
physical  nature,  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
deny  any  such  power  to  the  magician. 
Now  it  is  well  known  to  every  theo- 
logian that  this  very  question  whether 
Satan  has  power  to  disturb  the  order 
of  physical  nature,  has  been  keenly  de- 
bated in  the  controversy  respecting  mira- 
cles. Not  to  mention  works  of  minor  rep- 
utation, the  volume  of  Farmer  on  Mira- 
cles was  written  expressly  to  maintain  the 
negative  in  this  question.  In  doing  this  he 
finds  his  most  troublesome  difficulties  to 
arise,  as  might  be  expected,  from  two  dis- 
tinct quarters  —  from  the  feats  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  as  recorded  in  Exo- 
dus, and  from  the  cases  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session in  the  times  of  our  Lord.  This 
absolute  denial  to  Satan  of  all  power  to 
disturb  the  order  of  nature  was  no  doubt 
a  reaction  from  the  excessive  credulity  of 
previous  ages,  which  had  attributed  to 
the  devil  powers  verging  on  omnipotence ; 
and  the  negative  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Farmer  a  century  ago  has  been  pretty 
generally  received  to  this  day.  But  there 
seems  no  sufficient  warrant  for  absolute 
and  sweeping  assertion  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  evil 
spirits  may  usually  be  restricted  from  in- 
terfering with  physical  nature,  while  yet 
on  special  occasions  they  may  be  permit- 
ted to  do  so.  An  illustration  mav  be 
borrowed  from  the  growth  of  corn.  The 
time  of  growth  and  development  of  th^ 
corn  plant  is  a  time  of  non-interference. 
Soil  and  heat  and  moisture  exert  their  ac- 
customed influences,  and  every  thing  pro- 
ceeds in  undisturbed  order.  But  the  time 
of  planting  and  the  time  of  reaping  arc 
times  of  interference  with  the  estal)lit>hed 
order.  The  planting  of  the  seed  is  a  spe- 
cial interference,  so  to  speak,  with  the  pre- 
vious state  of  vacuity,  and  it  introduces  an 
entirely  new  series  of  sequences,  which 
proceed  regularly  till,  at  the  reaping  time, 
another  special  interference  takes  place. 
So,  in  the  moral  world,  there  may  be  long 
centuries  of  orderly  sequence,  in  which 
nothing  unusual  occurs,  and  there  may  also 
be  periods  of  special  intci-ferenoe,  of  plant- 
ing and  reaping,  when  the  usual  order  is 
disturbed.  And  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  such  disturbances  of  nature's  order 
have  occurred  chiefly  at  special  crises  in 
the  history  of  man.  The  miracles  during 
the  long  history  of*  established  Judaism 
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are  exceeding  few ;  bat  the  life  of  Moses, 
its  lawgiver,  is  a  snccession  of  miracles. 
The  miracles  during  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity have  been  but  few ;  but  the  lives  of 
the  Lord  and  of  his  apostles,  who  planted 
Christianity,  arc  a  blaze  of  miracles.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  in  Scripture  to  prevent 
the  supposition  that  at  some  future  reap- 
ing-day  the  order  of  nature,  which  now 
proceeds  with  such  unvarying  regularity, 
may  again  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 
And  in  connection  with  dll  this  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  chief  examples  of  ap- 
parently supernatural  power  in  connection 
with  evil,  or  in  opposition  to  God's  mes- 
sengers, have  occurred  precisely  at  the 
same  periods  wherein  mighty  works  have 
been  done  in  attestation  of  the  truth. 
The  greatest  feats  of  the  evil  powers  took 
place  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  of  Christ. 
It  would  seem  as  if,  in  those  special  times 
when  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  or- 
der of  nature,  and  have  temporarily  dis- 
turbed it,  evil  powers  have  been  permit- 
ted, as  well  as  good,  to  exceed  the  usual 
limits  of  their  action  ;  and  that  the  devil, 
at  such  periods,  knowing  that  his  time 
was  short,  has  come  down  among  men 
with  great  fury — ^for  instance,  in  the  nu- 
merous cases  of  possession  at  the  Christian 
era.  And  as  good  men,  messengers  of 
God,  have  been  endowed  at  such  times 
with  supernatural  powers  in  attestation 
of  their  doctrine  and  mission,  it  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  wicked  men  may  have 
been  permitted  to  ally  themselves  with 
\he  powers  of  evil,  and  that  feats  like  those 
of  the  magicians  of  Egypt  may  have  been 
accomplished  through  infernal  help.  Such 
a  belief,  while  it  appears  consonant  with 
Scripture,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  be- 
lief that  in  general  the  marvels  of  witch- 
crafl  may  be  accounted  for  on  natural 
principles. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  or  three  short  para- 
graphs. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  unseen  beings,  whether  human 
or  other.  That  spiritual  beings  do  exist 
— that  they  may  hold  intercourse  with  our 
world — that  they  may  have  access  to  our 
minds — that  they  may  be  able  to  influ- 
ence the  physical  frame  to  some  ex- 
tent, not  perhaps  directly,  but  mediately 
through  the  mind^  just  as  various  mate- 
lial  substances,  opium  or  stramonium,  for 
instance,  are  capable  of  affecting  the  mind 


through  the  body — is  a  belief  equally  con- 
sonant with  Scripture,  with  reason,  and 
with  the  genciial  teaching  of  the  Church. 
Nor  is  it  incredible  that  the  separated 
spirit  may  hold  communication  in  some 
instances  at  the  time  of  death  with  persons 
yet  living ;  or  that  evil  spirits  may  so  act 
upon  the  minds  of  men  who  yield  up  them- 
selves deliberately  to  their  influence,  aa 
to  produce  prodigies  of  different  kinds 
which,  in  our  profound  ignorance  upon 
these  subjects,  we  find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
count for. 

But  such  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  as 
is  thus  indicated  does  by  no  means  in- 
volve, as  a  fair  and  necessary  consequence, 
a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  modern  spirit- 
ualism. There  is  not  the  slightest  incon- 
sistency in  receiving  the  former,  and  in 
rejecting  the  latter.  The  doctrine  that 
certain  persons  are  naturally  gifted  with 
the  faculty,  denied  to  the  generality  of 
mankind,  of  holding  direct  communica- 
tion with  departed  spirits — that  the  spirits 
come  at  their  call,  hover  about  them,  and 
manifest  their  presence,  among  other  ways, 
by  sundry  feats  and  tricks  of  a  physical 
nature — does  not  .necessarily  follow  from 
admitting  the  reality  of  the  alleged  mani- 
festations in  some  cases.  There  are  other 
methods  of  accounting  for  these  manifes- 
tations which,  either  separately  or  com- 
bined, appear  to  be  not  inadequate.  At 
all  events  they  will  prevent  the  necessity 
of  embracing  the  spirit-doctrine  until  a 
great  many  questions  have  been  disposed 
of.  We  can  only  mention  three,  two  of 
which  have  already  been  adverted  to. 
There  is,  firs^  that  mysterious  force  which 
we  will  here  designate  vitat  magnetism ; 
in  connection  with  which,  as  has  been 
hinted,  wonders  not  inferior  to  the  select- 
est  marvels  of  Mr.  Home  have  been  fa- 
miliar to  the  initiated  both  in  £ngland 
and  on  the  Continent  for  three  or  four 
centuries  past.  Then  there  is  the  influ- 
ence of  imagination,  in  itself  a  life-study. 
And  this  suggests  a  third  point,  which 
W0UI4  require  an  article  to  itself— the  ex- 
istence of  mental  epidemics.  Although 
mental  pathology  is  not  as  yet  sufficiency 
advanced  to  admit  of  these  bein^  reduced 
under  a  regular*  classification,  still  less  of 
their  being  traced  to  their  causes,  the  fact 
can  not  be  questioned  that  epidemic  men- 
tal affections  have  appeared  and  disap- 
peared, in  a  way  singularly  analoeons  to 
epidemic  bodily  diseases.  A  furuier  in- 
quiry into  this  obscure  yet  interesting 
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subject  might  not  be  without  result,  in 
furnishing  whole  classes  of  facts  with 
which  the  facts  of  modern  spiritualism 
might  advantageously  be  compared.  Such 
a  comparison  would  probably  show  that, 
viewing  the  rapid  spread  of  this  strange 
and  singular  belief  in  its  aspect  as  a  men- 
tal phenomenon,  it  is  not  altogether  ex- 


ceptional and  unparalleled.  Mental  affec- 
tions equally  romantic,  accompanied  by 
outward  phenomena  equally  puzzling,  have 
appeared  at  different  times  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and,  after  prevailing  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time,  have  vanished,  leaving 
behind  them  no  permanent  trace  of  their 
existence,  except  in  books. 
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There  is  no  truth  which  modern  sci- 
ence has  established  with  greater  certain- 
ty than  that  every  manifestation  of  phy- 
sical force  involves  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  matter ;  or,  to  put  it  in 
a  still  simpler  form,  that  every  exercise 
of  power  is  made  at  the  cost  of  a  certain 
consumption  of  material.  Whether  it  be 
the  steam  which  propels  our  locomotives, 
or  the  elastic  gases  which  project  our  can- 
non balls,  the  subtle  flaid  by  means  of 
whose  vibrations  we  convey  our  thoughts 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  or  the  still 
more  useful  contrivances  by  which  we 
turn  night  into  day,  and  maintain  the 
genial  warmth  of  summer  amidst  the 
snows  of  winter — all  these  exhibitions  of 
force,  mechanical,  electrical,  or  thermal, 
alike  involve  the  disintegration,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  toaste^  of  some  form  of 
matter  for  their  production.  Without  the 
combustion  of  coal  or  wood  there  would 
be  no  steam  for  the  locomotive,  no  heat  for 
the  fireplace  ;  without  a  similar,  but  more 
rapid  combustion  of  gunpowder,  or  other 
explosive  substance,  there  would  be 'no 
development  of  elastic  gases  in  the  cannon 
to  propel  its  ponderous  missile  ;  and  com- 
bustion in  these,  as  jn  all  cases,  is  essential- 
ly a  prgcess  of  waste  in  which  the  active 
part  is  played  by  that  most  energetic  of  all 
wasters,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  fluid  which  circulates  in  the  tele- 
graphic wire  is  developed  at  the  expense  of 
the  acid  and  the  metals  of  which  the  bat- 
teries at  its  extremities  are  composed; 
and  the  light  which  illumines  our  streets 
and  public  buildings  is  generated  by  the 


waste,  (using  the  term  in  its  chemical,  not, 
of  course,  in  its  economical  sense,)  in  gas 
works,  of  coal  which  was  produced  ages 
upon  ages  ago  by  the  submergence  and 
partial  decomposition  of  ancient  forests. 
Now  all  these  various  ways  of  obtain- 
ing power  may  at  flrst  sight  appear  so 
very  simple  in  their  nature  that  it  may 
seem  trivial  to  allade  to  them.  Irrespec- 
tive, however,  of  the  consideration  that 
the  simplest  phenomena  are  often  those 
which  exhibit  in  their  most  intelligible 
form  the  grandest  and  most  important 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  obvious  as  the  fact 
may  seem  that  the  man  who  attempted  to 
work  a  steam  engine  without  supplying 
coal  for  its  fire  would  stand  but  little 
chance  of  seeing  its  wheels  revolve,  it  is 
doing  no  injustice  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers  to  suppose  that  they  have  never 
asked  themselves  what  fuel  really  does  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  and  why  it  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  steam  ?  It  is 
probable  that  the  idea  may  never  have 
suggested  itself  to  them  that  these  and 
dozens  of  other  instances  of  a  similar 
kind  which  might  be  quoted,  all  go  to 
show  that  without  the  disintegration,  or 
waste,  of  some  form  of  matter,  whether  it 
be  coal,  or  metal,  or  tallow,  or  gunpowder, 
there  is  no  production  of  any  form  offeree, 
no  real  acquisition  of  power  of  any  kind. 
And,  like  Columbus's  eggy  simple  as  this 
truth  may  seem  when  once  clearly  de- 
monstrated, and  often  as  men  have  lighted 
fires  to  warm  themselves  by,  and  long  as 
they  have  employed  the  explosive  proper- 
ties of  gunpowder  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  their  intelligent  fellow-creat- 
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uregi,  it  is  only  quite  in  recent  years  that 
its  reality  has  come  to  be  distinctly  recog- 
nized, and  that  we  have  begun  to  learo 
that  perpetual  motion,  and  other  patent 
processes  for  extracting  something  out  of 
nothing,  are  ideas  worthy  only  of  the 
Baches  of  Lapnta. 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  all  exhi- 
bitions of  force  do  not  involve  a  waste  of 
matter.  We  may  be  told,  for  instance, 
that  the  stream  of  falling  water  which 
turns  the  river-side  mill  exerts  its  power 
on  the  mill-wheel  in  virtue  of  the  force  of 
gravitation  which  draws  the  water  down- 
wards, and  that  gravity  is  a  force  which, 
80  far  as  we  can  see,  does  not  involve 
the  waste  of  matter  as  a  condition  of  its 
manifestation.  But  this  is  an  exception 
which  is  probably  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  which  is  due  rather  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  gravitation  than  to  any 
deviation  from  a  law  which  so  unquestion- 
ably obtains  in  the  vast  majority  of  phe- 
nomena with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
For  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  gravity, 
which  is  itself  a  cosmical  force,  acting 
through  space  upon  the  most  distant  ele- 
ments of  the  universe,  may  be  the  local 
manifestation  in  our  world  of  disturbances 
in  the  relations  of  matter  going  on  in 
spheres  existing  at  infinite  distances  from 
it. 

The  propulsive  force,  too,  of  the  breeze 
by  wliich  the  ship  is  driven  through  the 
resisting  waves,  at  first  sight  appears  to 
be  a  case  of  force  exerted  independently 
of  matter  or  its  relations.  But  here  again 
the  exception  is  only  apparent  and  not 
real.  For  science  tells  us  that  that  breeze  is 
the  ofispring  of  heat  acting  upon  the  at- 
mosphere, in  which  it  produces  currents ; 
and  that  the  heat  comes  from  the  sun, 
whose  material  relations  exhibit,  even  to 
our  superficial  observation,  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance which  is  eminently  suggestive  of 
a  more  profound  and  incessant  disorgani- 
zation going  on  beyond  our  ken. 

We  may,  therefore,  take  it  as  unques- 
tionable, that  BO  far  as  the  inorganic  forces 
of  nature  are  concerned,  their  manifesta- 
tion in  all  oases  involves  the  cotemporary 
occurrence  of  waste,  decomposition,  or 
decay.  But  what  arc  wo  to  say  of  the 
forces  which  are  given  off  by  organized 
bodies?  This  thiuking,  talking,  acting 
machine  which  we  call  man,  whose  brain 
is  continually  giving  ofi*  nerve-force,  which 
is  as  constantly  stimulating  some  one 
or  other  of  his  muscles  to  give  off  motor 


or  mechanical  force,  and  whose  whole 
organism  is  incessantly  maintained  by 
the  operations  of  the*  chemical  and  />Ay- 
siological  forces  which  digest  his  food, 
convert  it  into  the  various  tissues  of  hia 
body,  and  again  reconvert  those  tissues 
into  the  simpler  forms  in  which,  when  they 
have  served  their  part,  they  are  eliminated 
from  the  system — hence  does  he,  obtain  all 
these  forces,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
all  these  different  vaneties  of  force,  which 
are  bo  indispensable  to  his  existence  ? 
Here,  too,  we  must  recur  for  an  answer 
to  these  questions  to  the  great  law  of  the 
relations  of  waste  and  power  to  which 
allusion  has  before  been  made.  The 
human  body  is  continually  wearing  away ; 
as  truly,  though  perhaps  not  so  evidently, 
burning  away  as  if  it  were  a  bushel  of 
coals  in  a  domestic  grate.  And  it  is  from 
this  ceaseless  process  of  waste  which  is 
going  on  every  where  within  it,  that  it 
derives  the  power  which  it  expends  in  the 
various  forms  of  work  which  it  continually 
carries  on.  There  are  probably  very  few 
of  the  readers  of  this  article  who  have  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  amount  offeree  which 
they  are  exerting  every  day  of  their  lives. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  manage,  without 
wandering  into  details  whose  due  appre 
ciation  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
more  profound  departments  of  physiology, 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  work 
which  the  body  of  an  ordinary  man  per- 
forms in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  of  the 
waste  of  bodily  substance  of  which  that 
work  is  the  equivalent. 

We  may  roughly  divide  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  animal  frame  into  three  groups. 
In  the  first  we  will  place  those  substances 
which  are  actually  incorporated  into  its 
organization  in  the  shape  of  bone,  muscle, 
nerve,  etc. ;  to  the  second  we  may  assign 
those  which  are  destined  to  minister  to  the 
building  up  of  the  animal  ^ibric,  in  the 
shape  of  the  raw  materials  derived  from  the 
digestion  of  the  food  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  in  the  third  we  shall  place 
those  constituents  wWch,  having  discharg- 
ed* their  functions  in  the  animal  economy 
as  elements  of  the  ^various  tissues,  are 
thrown  off  as  waste,  and  as  such'give  rise 
to  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  ex- 
cretions of  the  body.  It  is  obviously  to 
this  last  class  that  we  must  look  for  the 
measure  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body 
and  of  the  evolution  of  force  of  which 
that  wear  and  tear  is  the  exponent. 

Now,  of  all  the  different  Bubstances 
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which  are  thus  thrown  off  from  the  body 
as  the  result  of  the  decay  which  is  con- 
tinaally  going  on  within  it,  there  is  one, 
nrea,  which  is  preeminently  important, 
not  from  its  mere  predominance  in  bulk 
over  all  others,  but  because  it  is  the  one 
which  gives  us  the  most  accurate  gauge 
of  the  amount  of  waste  of  which  it  is  the 
product.  •  If  we  were  to  be  told  that  the 
quantity  of  urea  which  is  daily  manufac- 
tured and  eliminated  from  the  body  of^  a 
healthy  man,  weighing  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  varies  from  four  hundred 
to  six  hundred  and  thirty  grains,  it  is  prob- 
able that  many  of  us  would  not  be  much 
the  wiser  for  the  information.  We  must, 
therefore,  see  if  we  can  learn  what  this 
represents  in  another  way. 

The  daily  work  which  is  performed  by 
the  body  of  an  ordinary  human  being  may 
be  classed  under  four  heads,  (l)  There  is 
the  vital  work,  or  that  which  is  required 
to  keep  the  machinery  of  life  going  and 
in  proper  order ;  e.  ^.,  to  make  the  heart 
beat,  the  stomach  digest,  the  liver  secrete 
bile,  and  so  on ;  just  as  a  certain  portion 
of  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  is  expended 
in  merely  moving  the  machinery  which  it 
sets  in  action.  (2)  Then  there  is  what  may 
be  called  the  ccUorific  work^  or  that  which 
is  required  to  maintain  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  and  which  will  obviously  be 
much  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
and  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm  ones. 
Although  this  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  preceding  variety  of  work,  still  it  is 
for  many  purposes  sufficiently  distinct  and 
important  to  justify  our  considering  it  un- 
der a  separate  head,  (3)  Next  we  have 
the  mechanical  work  which  is  involved  in 
the  physical  exercise  we  take,  such  as 
walkmg,  talking,  eating,  etc.  (4)  And, 
lastly,  there  is  the  mental  work^  which  we 
each  of  us  perform  in  the  acts  of  thinking, 
seeing,  hearing,  and  in  the  exercise  of  our 
nervous  functions  generally.  One  of  the 
great  problems  which  physiology  has  of 
late  been  endeavoring  to  solve  is,  how 
much  of  the  total  daily  work  of  the  body 
is  absorbed  by  each  of  these  four  depart- 
ments of  bodily  activity  separately ;  or,  to 
put  the  question  in  another  point  of  view, 
how  much  of  the  total  daily  waste  of  the 
body  is  due  to  them  severally?  The 
recent  researches*  of  a  distinguished  med- 
ical divine — ^for,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
though  a  clergyman  by  profession  he  is 


*  Dublin  Quarterly  J&umdl  of  Medicine,  1859, 1860. 
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also  a  physician  by  education  (the  Rev. 
Professor  Haugh  ton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin) — have  thrown  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  this  obscure  and  dif- 
ficult subject,  with  the  view  of  giving 
our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  relations 
of  bodily  work  to  bodily  waste,  we  will 
briefly  recapitulate  the  nature  of  these 
researches. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  total 
amount  of  urea  which  is  formed  in  the 
body  of  a  healthy  man  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  weight,  per  diem^  fluctuates 
from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  and 
thirty  grains.  Of  this  amount  Dr.  Haugh- 
ton  calculates,  from  data  to  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  here  to  refer,  that  three 
hundred  grains  are  the  result  of  that  di- 
visiori  of  work  to  which  we  have  above 
given  the  designation  vital.  Hence  it 
follows  that  each  pound  of  man  requires 
an  amount  of  daily  waste  which  is  repre- 
sented by  two  grains  of  urea  merely  .to 
keep  it  alive,  and  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing subject  to  the  ordinary  chemical  laws 
of  inert  matter. 

But  if  this  three  hundred  grains  of  urea 
represents  a  certain  amount  of  bodily  waste, 
that  bodily  waste  in  its  turn  represents  a 
certain  amount  of  work  done,  or  force  ex- 
pended ;  and  to  estimate  what  that  work  is, 
we  must  find  out  the  equivalent,  in  some 
definite  and  easily  calculable  form  of  work, 
of  a  definite  quantity,  say  one  grain  of 
urea.  This  Dr.  Haughton  has  done.  But 
before  stating  the  results  at  which  he  has 
arrived  on  this  point,  it  should,  perhaps, 
be  mentioned,  for  the  benefit  of  those  to 
whom  this  subject  may  be  entirely  new, 
that  it  is  usual  to  calculate  all  varieties  of 
mechanical  force  in  teribs  of  a  single  unit, 
and  that  unit  is  the  force  which  is  required 
to  raise  one  ton  avoirdupois  one  foot 
from  the  earth.  For  instance,  a  man  who 
walks  twenty  miles  a  day  can  be  shown 
in  so  doing  to  perform  an  amount  of  me- 
chanical work  which,  if  applied  in  another 
way,  would  raise  a  weight  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  that  is,  about  the  weight 
of  his  own  body,  one  mile  in  the  air. 
Again,  the  ordinary  daily  work  of  a  street 
pavior,  who  works  ten  hours  a  day,  and 
whose  occupation  consists  in  lifting,  at 
definite  intervals,  a  rammer  weighing  five 
and  a  half  stone,  is  equivalent,  if  applied 
as  before  mentioned,  to  lifting  a  weight  of 
one  ton  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet 
in  the  air.  In  this  way  the  foot-ton,  as  i,t 
is  called — that  is,  one  ton  lifted  one  foot 
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— ^becomes  the  nnit  of  meaBnrement  of 
dynamical  force»  generally. 

Now,  let  us  recur  to  the  consideration 
of  the  force  which  is  expended  in  the  daily 
waste  of  three  hundred  grains  of  urea. 
From  a  series  of  elaborate  calculations 
Dr.  Haughton  estimates  that  the  mechan- 
ical equivalent  of  this  quantity  of  urea  is 
one  ton  lifted  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  feet,  or  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
foot-tons.  That  it  is  to  say,  this  enor- 
mous force — a  force  which  is  more  than 
equal  to  that  expended  by  two  street  pa- 
vion.  during  a  fiard  day's  work,  is  used 
up  in  merely  keeping  a  man  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  weight  alive  for  the 
same  period.  We  may  put  the  same  fact 
in  another  point  of  view  by  saying  that 
the  amount  offeree  required  for  this  pur- 
pose would  lift  the  man's  body  a  little 
more  than  two  (2.18) 'miles  in  the  air  dur- 
ing the  twenty-four  hours.  • 

From  similar,  though  perhaps  some- 
what more  doubtful  calculations,  Dr. 
Haughton  estimates  that  the  amo\int  of 
bodily  waste  which  is  caused  by  one 
hour's  hard  mental  labor  involves  an  ex- 
penditure of  force  which  is  equal  to  lift- 
ing one  hundred  and  eleven  tons  one  foot 
in  the  air. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that,  in  addition 
to  the  mere  act  of  living,  an  average  man 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight 
undergoes  bodily  labor  equivalent  to  lift- 
ing two  hundred  tons  one  foot  daily,  and 
that  the  total  amount  of  his  day's  mental 
work  is  equivalent  to  two  hours'  hard 
study,  and  the  "  little  bill "  of  his  daily 
expenditure  of  force  will  stand  as  follows : 


Vital  work,  800  '00  grainfl  of  urea 
Bodily  work,  77*88  "  *•  f 
Mental  work,      8600        '* 


ti 


769  foot-tons 
200       ** 
222       »• 


Total  urea,   463*88  =  1191     tons 

raised  one  foot ;  or  one  ton  raised  1191  feet;  or 
the  weight  of  the  man*8  body  (150  pounds)  raised  a 
little  more  than  three  miles. 

To  balance  this  side  of  his  debtor  and 
creditor  account,  our  average  man  would 
have  to  consume  an  amount  of  food  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  him  with  the  nitrogen 
contained  in  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  grains  of  urea.  Hence,  he  will 
find  it  desirable  to  take  a  considerable 
portion  of  animal  food  in  his  diet,  because 
that  kind  of  food  contains,  in  proportion 
tq  its  bulk,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen than  vegetable  substances  do ;  for 


if  he  does  not  do  this,  he  will  have  to  aug« 
ment  the  amount  of  vegetable  material 
which  he  ingests  to  such  an  extent  as 
seriously  to  embarrass  his  digestive  func- 
tions. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  labor- 
ing man,  who  can  not  procure  meat  for  his 
daily  meal,  has  recourse  to  cheese,  which, 
although  difficult  of  digestion,  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

But,  the  reader  may  not  improbably 
ask,  if  all  this  enormous  quantity  of  force 
is  expended  by  a  living  man  during  the 
short  space  of  twenty-lour  hours,  whence 
does  it  all  come  ?  And  this  is  a  question 
which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  answer 
clearly  within  the  limited  space  which  is 
left  to  us.  In  general  terms,  however,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  force  which  the  ani- 
mal economy  expends  in  the  discharge  of 
its  various  functions,  is  intimately  incor- 
porated with  the  food  which  it  ingests  for 
the  support  of  its  material  framework. 
Animals  live  at  the  expense  either  of  other 
animals  or  of  vegetables — ^in  both  cases  of 
previously  organized  structures.  Every 
process  of  organization  involves  the  absorp- 
tion and  fixation  of  force  in  the  created 
organism.  Hence  every  organized  struc- 
ture is,  as  it  were,  a  reservoir  of  force. 
The  force  which  the  plant  receives  from 
the  solar  heat  is  stored  up  in  its  cells, 
to  be  dispersed  again  gradually  to  the 
atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  heat  when 
it  decays,  or  rapidly,  when  it  bums  as 
coal;  or,  if  consumed  by  an  animal  as 
food,  is  incorporated,  with  the  elements 
of  the  plant,  into  the  tissues  of  the  ani- 
mal which  consumes  it.  These  animal 
tissues  thus  become  storehouses  of  pow- 
er, which,  as  they  waste  and  decay,  is 
given  off  in  the  various  forms  which 
their  peculiar  character  adapts  them  to 
eliminate.  Thus  the  nervous  tissues  give 
it  off  as  nerve-force ;  the  muscles,  as  motor 
force ;  the  fatty  elements  of  the  body,  as 
heat;  and  so  on.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting branches  of  Dr.  Haughton's  re- 
searches is  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  force  which  is  stored  up  in 
human  muscles.*  By  a  series  of  careful 
observations  and  calculations,  he  finds 
that  the  muscles  which  sustain  the  arm 
in  a  horizontal  position — the  central  por- 
tion of  the  deltoid  and  the  sapraspinatus 
— weigh  5^  ounces,  or  2242^  grains,  and 
that  the  work  which  they  do  in  sustaining 


*  OuiUnea  of  a  Xew  Theory  o/  Muscular  AcU<m» 
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the  arm  until  it  becomes  exhausted  is 
eqaivalent  to  lifting  half  a  ton  through 
one  foot.  Hence  it  follows,  that  one 
pound  of  such  muscle  contains,  stored  up 
in  it,  sufficient  force  to  raise  1.66  ton 
through  the  same  distance.  This  state- 
ment will  go  far  to  explain  the  origin  of  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  force  which  is  ex- 
pended daily  by  the  body  of  a  living  man. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  during  his 
waking  hours  the  Tolnntary  muscles  of 
man  are  rarely  at  rest  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds  together,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have,  in  their  constant  waste  alone,  a 
fertile  source  for  the  evolution  of  force. 
But  it  is  to  the  action  of  the  involuntary 
muscles  that  we  must  look  for  the  most 
abundant  ori^n  of  the  force  which  he  is 
ceaselessly  ekminating,  and  more  especial- 
ly to  that  most  important  of  all  the  invol- 
untary muscles,  the  heart,  which,  from 
the  time  he  draws  his  first  breath  till  his 
eyelids  close  in  death,  is  never  at  rest. 
Most  persons  are  aware  that  the  heart  is 
simply  a  muscular  bag,  divided  into  four 
cavities,  and  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  blood-vessels,  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fdrce  with  which  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  heart  contract  on 
the  blood  as  it  passes  through  these 
caviti^.  Few,  however,  would  imagine 
the  force  which  this  small  fleshy  bag — ^no 
larger  than  one's  double  fist,  and  only 
weighing  about  nine  ounces — exerts  on 
the  mass  of  blood  which  it  is  called  on  to 
propel.  Dr.  Haughton  has  most  ingeni- 
ously estimated  that  the  force  which  the 
heart  expends  in  the  twenty-four  houfs  is 
equivalent  to  lifting  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  tons  one  foot !  This  estimate 
would  be  almost  incredible,  if  it  were  not 
obtained  by  two  totally  different  methods 
of  calculation,  used  as  checks  upon  one 
another.    And  if  this  amount  of  force  is 


expended  by  the  heart  in  twenty-four 
hours,  how  rapid  must  be  its  waste,  and 
how  vigorous  must  be  the  nutrition  by 
which  that  waste  is  repaired.  Few  in- 
stances could  be  quoted  which  show  more 
forcibly  than  this  does  the  wonderful  per- 
fection of  adaptation,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  activitv  which  the  higher  organized 
structures  exhibit. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  physiological  dynamics  these 
statements,  generally,  will  probably  ap- 
pear little  short  of  incredible,  so  difficult 
is  it  for  the  imagination  which  is  untrain- 
ed in  the  teachings  of  science  to  realize 
the  fact,  that  the  apparently  simple  and 
unlaborious  functions  of  mind  or  body  can 
involve  the  expenditure  of  force  at  all. 
The  most  unscientifio  observer  can  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  arm.  which  works 
the  pavior's  rammer,  or  the  legs  which 
bear  the  weight  of  the  body  over  the 
many  miles  of  a  long  day's  walk,  must,  in 
the  performance  of  these  offices,  exert  a 
considerable  amount  of  force ;  but  he  does 
not  so  readily  appreciate  the  manifestation 
of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  silent  de* 
cay  of  the  wnole  body  when  at  rest,  or  in 
the  unconscious  exercise  of  the  mind". 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have 
learned  with  what  a  mighty  energy  nature 
works  even  in  her  most  simple  operations 
— that  the  force  which  holds  the  ele- 
ments of  a  single  grain  of  water  together 
is  equal  to  that  which  is  contained  in  a 
very  powerful  flash  of  lightning,  will 
know  that,  although  there  are  some  of  Dr. 
Hanghton's  calculations  which,  from  the 
uncertain  state  of  our  knowledge,  must 
at  present  be  received  with  some  degree 
of  reservation,  the  general  character  of 
his  results  is  quite  m  unison  with  the 
dynamical  laws  which  the  researches  of 
Joule,  Mayer,  and  other  physicists  have 
during  recent  years  established. 


Rkadt  for  thb  Last  Journet. — Mr.  Philip  Hen- 
ry said  to  some  of  his  neighbors,  who  came  to  see 
him  on  his  death-bed :  "  Oh,  make  sure  work  for 
joor  souls,  by  getting  an  interest  in  Christ  while 
you  are  in  health.  If  I  had  that  work  to  do  now, 
what  would  become  of  me  ?  I  bless  God  I  am  sat 
iafied.  See  to  it,  all  of  you.  that  your  v^ork  be  not 
undone  when  your  time  is  done,  lest  you  be  undone 
forever." 


OxE  of  Dean  Trenches  sermons  on  the  subject 
"  What  we  can  and  can  not  carry  away  when  we 
die,"  commences  thus  appositely :  **  Alexander  the 
Qreat,  being  upon  his  death-bed,  commanded  that 
when  he  was  carried  forth  to  his  grare,  his  hands 
should  not  be  wrapped,  as  was  usual,  in  the  sere- 
cloths,  but  should  be  left  outside  the  bier,  so  that 
all  men  might  see  them,  and  might  see  that  the/ 
were  empty.** 
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THE        RING        OF        GYGES 


THE  PLAIN  OF  61BDIS. 

It  is  a  splendid  Asiatic  summer  hood. 
Goldenly  from  the  deep  azure  zenith  glows 
the  sun  over  Lydia.  To  the  north,  dom- 
inating the  plain,  the  city  of  Sardis,  with 
its  citadels,  palace,  and  temples,  glitters 
whitely  on  the  crests  of  Mount  Tmolus, 
whose  declivities,  draped  in  vineyards, 
descend  in  ou]iines  of  indolent  majesty  to 
the  borders  of  the  broad  river  Pactolus, 
which  winds  sinuous  and  bright  across 
the  plain  to  the  south — ^at  one  turn  mirror- 
ing the  blue  air,  at  another  breaking  into 
a  hundred  prismatic  lights  —  like  some 
mighty  and  superb  serpent  stretched  in 
repose  along  the  land,  and  reflecting  its 
colors  as  it  breathes  in  sleep.  To  the 
east  extend  a  range  of  gray  mountains, 
whose  jagged  peaks  and  pinnacles  of  sil- 
ver and  snow  serrate  the  remote  horizon ; 
while  here  and  there  to  the  south  appears 
some  steep  mountain  town,  with  long 
flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  ravines  from 
base  to  summit,  ranges  of  rock  tombs 
honeycombing  its  granite  sides,  and  bench- 
ed amphitheaters  fronting  eastward.  East 
and  west  of  the  river  expands  the  rich 
plain — here  undulating  into  dells,  amid 
whose  dark  green  groves  of  walnut  and 
myrtle,  white  villages,  with  their  wood- 
en pillared  houses  and  flat  roofs,  (which 
formed  the  model  of  the  Greek  temple,) 
gleam  slumbrously  in  the  affluent  sun- 
light ;  here  spreading  away  in  leagues  of 
pasture  —  in  fields  carpeted  with  cistus, 
crocus,  and  anemone,  amid  which  many 
flocks  feed.  Scattered  in  long  drifts  across 
the  peaceful  levels,  dotted  with  their  clus- 
tering pens,  and  intervalled  at  wide  dis- 
tances  by  some  magnificent  plane  tree 
and  large-leaved  oak,  whose  patriarchal* 
trunk  and  gnarled  boughs  have  assumed 
gigantic  proportions  amid  the  suns  and 
rains  of  centuries. 

Scarce  a  sound  breaks  through  the  sun- 
ny silence  of  this  pastoral  region — scarce 
a  movement  of  life  is  seen  during  the 
•drowsy  noon-day  hour;   the  lizards  lie 


hid  in  the  leaves — the  tortoise  basks  on 
the  river  sand,  and  it  is  only  at  long  in- 
tervals that  the  ear  of  the  lazy  shepherd 
thrills  with  the  notes  of  the  woodpeckers 
in  some  cluster  of  wild  pear  or  juniper 
trees ;  or  that,  gazing  towards  the  misty 
northern  distance,  with  its  horizon  of 
wooded  aod  snowy  hills,  he  sees  some 
long  trains  of  camels  and  caravans  slowly 
threading  the  mountain  road  from  Baby- 
lon or  Persia,  and  winding  through  the 
heavy  heat  towards  the  turreted  gates  of 
Sardis. 

Among  the  shepherds  of  the  king's  flocks 
there  is  a  youth  named  Gyges — ^a  gay  Lyd- 
ian,  well  known  among  his  conu-ades  for 
his  daring  and  adventurous  disposition, 
and  amid  the. maidens  of  the  hamlets  for 
the  art  which  he  displays  on  the  reed  and 
flute  during  festal  evenings,  when  many  a 
group  beat  the  ground  in  the  joyous  and 
voluptuous  dances  for  which  the  region  is 
celebrated.  Like  the  rest,  he  has  been 
slumbering  during  the  noon — while  the 
chameleon  near  changed  in  color  like  a 
bubble,  while  the  long  lines  of  locusts 
crossed  the  sky — reposed  in  the  hollow  of 
a  great  plane  tree  near  the  river,  in  the 
cool  shaaow  of  its  thick  verdurous  dome, 
through  which  as  he  sleeps  the  moving 
sun  piercing  in  golden  stars  gleams  on  a 
dark  face  of  strange  beauty,  on  a  high  brow 
shaded  with  long  ebon  locks,  and  a  fine- 
ly-moulded frame  of  great  strength  and 
activity.  His  costume  differs  from  that 
of  his  fellows,  rudely  garbed  in  sheepskin  ; 
for  it  is  made  of  the  hide  of  a  lion,  which 
he  had  slain,  tastefully  formed,  and  bor- 
dered with  cloth,  red  as  blood.  At  times, 
as  he  sleeps,  a  dream  passing  through  his 
mind  evokes  strange  shades  and  expres- 
sions on  his  face,  shadowed  by  the  leaves 
of  the  great  snake  plant,  which  twines 
round  the  sides  of  the  tree ;  and  occasion- 
ally he  extends  his  arm  with  an  ambitions 
movement,  as  though  grasping  some  invis- 
ible object  of  his  imagination. 

The  m^itative  life  led  by  this  young 
shepherd  had  developed  a  tendency  to 
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thought ;  bat  though  he  was  merely  not- 
ed among  the  Trillagers  for  ezoelling  m  the 
simple  accomplishments  of  a  herd,  he  was 
himself  conscious  of  possessing  an  innate 
mysterioas  power,  which  gave  intensity 
to  an  originally  strong  personality,  and 
which  as  time  passed  and  reflection  deep- 
ened, had  slowly  shaped  a  character  dif- 
fering widely  from  that  of  his  comrades 
— a  character  dominated  by  vague  aspira- 
tions, and  an  instinctive  love  of  power. 
Th&  occasion  on  whic]i  he  became  con- 
scious of  this  innate  influence  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Once  at  a  village  festival  in  which 
he  and  the  Lydian  girl,  his  partner,  had 
won  the  prize  in  a  dancing  contest,  they 
had  wandered  into  an  adjoining  wood ; 
the  girl  was  heated  with  the  exercise,  and 
Gyges,  who  was  fanning  her  face  with  a 
fold  of  his  lion-skin,  was  suddenly  sur- 
prised at  finding  her  drop  into  a  deep 
sleep.  At  first,  believing  she  was  feign- 
ing, he  paid  little  regard  to  the  circum- 
stance; but  presently  became  alarmed, 
when  he  found  that  despite  his  calling  on 
her  to  arouse  herself,  she  still  remamed 
insensible.  After  a  period,  he  bethought 
him  of  uttering  a  charm,  which,  accordmg 
to  custom,  was  accompanied  with  a  wav- 
ing of  the  hands  before  the  face ;  and 
presently,  when  he  had  fanned  her  fore- 
head with  his  robe,  she  awakened.  It 
appeared  to  Gyges,  however,  that  the 
trance  into  which  the  village  maiden  was 
thrown  must  have  resulted  in  some  invisi- 
ble influence  of  his  genius  ;  and  as  subse- 
quent trials  were  followed  by  the  same 
consequences  he  became  aware  of  possess- 
ing a  mysterious  power,  the  consequences 
of  which  strongly  influenced  his  nature 
and  mind.  Some  time  after  this  an  event 
occurred  which  marked  him  among  his 
fellow-men  to  a  peculiar  destiny. 
•  As  the  sun  began  to  decline  from  its 
burning  height  a  few  figures  were  seen 
moving  across  the  plain :  women  bearing 
to  some  shepherds  their  repast  of  bread 
and  fruit,  followed  by  girls  with  water 
vases  on  their  heads ;  then  the  herds,  who, 
having  dispatched  their  rural  dinner  un- 
der the  trees,  stretching  in  the  flowery 
herbage,  amid  which  the  lambs  were  play- 
ing, began  to  wile  the  remaining  day  with 
their  long  flutes  and  reeds,  evoking  pas- 
toral songs  of  love  and  traditional  legends 
of  the  region,  as  customary  on  those  long- 
drawn  summer  days. 

At  length,  as  evening  came  on,  a  singu- 
lar change  appeared  in  the  sky.    Although 


the  sun  was  nearing  the  western  moun- 
tains, instead  of  the  refreshing  breeze 
which  usually  breathed  from  their  sum- 
mits, the  heat  of  the  air  continued  oppres- 
sive ;  a  vapor,  first  red  and  then  grown  lu- 
rid, rising  from  the  horizon,  rapidly  cover- 
ed the  sky,  in  which  a  dead  calm  reigned. 
Presently  a  tumult  of  black  clouds  rose  in 
the  west,  deluging  the  orb  of  the  sun  in 
blackness,  and  advancing  across  the  firma- 
ment, which,  though  grown  sudden  dark, 
was  at  moments  pervaded  by  a  strange 
and  ominous  light.  The  shepherds,  struck 
with  sudden  consternation  at  those  unac- 
customed appearances,  had  already  began, 
some  to  collect  their  flocks,  some  to  hurry 
to  the  neighboring  villages,  when  thunder 
at  a  great  elevation  rolled  overhead — at  the 
same  instant  the  earth  trembled ;  and  an 
unusual  feeling  of  awe  struck  the  hearts 
of  all  living  things,  as  they  recognized  this 
somber  sympathy  between  the  heights  of 
the  sky  and  the  depths  of  the  world ;  for 
it  seemed  as  though  the  gods  were  signal- 
ing the  hour  of  its  destruction.  Then  a 
few  great  drops  of  rain  fell,  the  prelude  of 
thick  darkness,  and  the  plain  began  to 
heave  like  a  storm-convulsed  ocean. 

Awed  by  the  terrors  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  Gyges,  like  the  other  shep- 
herds, had  forsaken  his  flocks,  and  aided 
by  a  wild  glare  which  began  to  pervade 
the  sky,  hurried  as  rapidly  as  he  was  able 
toward  the  village  near  which  his  cottage 
stood — a  village  which  lay  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nearest  mountain.  Frequently 
the  earth-shock  caused  him  to  pause,  tot- 
tering and  uncertain  whether  the  next 
moment  the  ground  might  not  open  at  his 
feet  and  ingulf  him.  At  length,  after 
about  an  hour  had  passed,  he  reached  the 
ravine  through  which  his  way  lay.  Here, 
however,  the  dangers  thickened :  masses 
of  crumbling  debria  and  stones  began  to 
descend  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which, 
trembling  to  their  foundation,  seemed 
threatening  ever  and  anon  to  topple  over 
and  bury  him  beneath  their  stupendous 
rocks  and  precipices.  At  every  step  death 
seemed  present. 

Already  he  had  advanced  half-way 
through  the  st^ep  glen,  and  in  an  interval 
of  calm,  hurried  with  desperate  haste  for- 
ward in  the  light  of  a  level  streak  of  cloud 
which  hung  over  the  adjacent  valley;  when 
suddenly  the  ground  heaved  with  a  tre- 
mendous convulsion,  and  as  with  a  de- 
spairing shriek  he  looked  upward,  he  saw 
the  two  side^  of  the  ravine  meeting  over- 
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head  in  an  awesome  roof,  which  shut  out 
the  sky.  The  next  instant,  stricken  down 
and  stunned,  he  sunk  into  unconsciousness. 

How  long  he  remained  buried  in  this 
dread  stupor,  be  knew  not ;  when,  how- 
ever, his  senses  returned,  he  found  himself 
in  a  vast  cavern,  as  it  seemed,  and  in  ut- 
ter darkness.  Around  him  dead  silence 
reigned ;  but  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
listened,  he  presently  became  conscious  of 
a  distant  sound,  as  that  of  a  torrent  msh- 
ing  through  some  gloomy  channel,  and 
presently  he  began  to  feel  his  way  with 
fearful  and  cautious  steps  toward  the  place 
from  which  the  watery  noise  issued,  ani- 
mated by  a  hope  that  by  following  its 
course  he  could  possibly  find  an  exit  into 
the  world  of  day. 

He  had  not  advanced  far  when  a  gleam 
of  hope  broke  on  him ;  the  sound  of  the 
water  grew  nearer,  after  a  little  he  ob- 
served the  reflection  of  a  star  on  its  sur- 
face, and  looking  up  beheld— oh,  joyful 
sight! — ^a  blue  space  of  skv  glimmering 
through  the  distant  cavern  s  mouth,  and 
illuminating  the  rock-strewn  path  leading 
in  that  direction. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  while  his  heart 
throbbed  tumultuously  under  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  arising  from  the  terrors  he  had 
passed  and  the  certainty  of  safety  and  life, 
that  advancing  along  the  path  which 
skirted  the  torrent,  he  came  to  a  point 
where,  turning  to  the  right,  another 
branch  of  the  cavern  extended.  Pausing 
for  a  space  at  its  entrance,  and  gazing  into 
its  gloomy  arcade,  he  was  surprised  to 
perceive  a  distant  light,  which,  as  he  ap- 
proached, shed  an  illumination  along  the 
walls  and  floor,  faint  indeed,  but  sufficient 
to  guide  him  securely  to  the  point  whence 
it  emanated. 

But  a  few  moments  elapsed  before  he 
found  himself  in  a  small  chamber  which 
appeared  to  have  been  hewn  out  of  the 
rock ;  and  a  shudder  passed  through  him 
as  the  light  of  a  lamp,  streaming  from  the 
low  roof,  fell  on  a  gigantic  figure,  naked 
and  white  as  snow,  which  lay  on  a  colos- 
sal altar  of  black  marble,  reposed  in  an 
eternal  sleep. 

When  the  first  sensation  of  superstitious 
awe  and  wonder  inspired  by  this  si^ht 
had  passed,  Gyges  closely  examined  this 
singular  body,  which  seemed  as  inde- 
structible as  the  rocks  amid  which  it  had 
been  for  ages  entombed ;  and  recollecting 
a  tradition  familiar  in  the  country,  of  a 
race  of  giants  who  inhabited  it  before  man, 


and  whose  kings — so  said  the  legend — 
were  buried  in  Sie  midst  of  their  treasures, 
he  presently  began  to  examine  the  cham- 
ber with  an  excited  hope  of  discovering 
coflers  of  gold  and  caskets  of  jey^els. 
Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  appeared, 
nor  did  the  rude  stone  floor  or  the  walls, 
which  were  excavated  from  the  solid  rock, 
exhibit  any  trace  of  concealed  recess  or 
lower  opening ;  and  struck  with  a  sudden 
apprehension  lest  some  earthquake  shock 
might  recur,  and  Enclose  him  for  ever  in 
this  gloomy  penetralia  of  the  mountain,  he 
was  about  to  make  a  hasty  departure, 
when,  glancing  at  the  body,  he  perceived 
on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  which 
covered  the  heart  of  the  colossal  corpse 
— a  ring.  Inspecting  this  mortuary  orna- 
ment, he  found  it  was  a  simple  circle  of 
green  stone,  and  when,  after  a  pause  of 
hesitation,  arising  from  the  fear  lest  some 
supernatural  event  might  occur  should  he 
touch  the  sleeping  mystery,  he  approached 
and  removed  it  from  the  hand,  he  found, 
as  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  it,  that 
it  neither  contained  any  precious  setting 
nor  any  tracery,  save  one  curious  hiero- 
glyphic on  the  seal.  Valueless  as  it  appear^ 
ed,  ne  nevertheless  resolved  to  preserve  it 
as  a  memento  of  an  adventure  so  wonderful; 
and  placing  it  on  his  finger,  after  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  motionless  giant,  he  hastened 
back  through  the  passage,  and  after  clam- 
bering over  the  rocks  along  the  torrent 
side,  was  finally  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
the  cavern  mouth,  and  emerge  with  beat- 
ing heart  once  more  beneath  the  sky, 
which  was  already  brightening  eastward 
with  the  level  fires  of  the  dawn  clouds. 

The  earthquake  of  the  preceding  night 
had  left  little  trace  of  its  action,  except  in 
the  mountain  ravine,  across  which  two 
great  peaks  had  fallen.  The  adjoining 
plain  appeared  as  heretofore,  and  even  the 
village  in  which  he  dwelt  had  sufiered  but 
slightly^  Gyges  reached  his  cottage,  and 
after  conversing  with  his  neighbors  on  the 
common  terrors  they  had  experienced,  (for, 
strange  to  say,  some  mysterious  and  irre- 
sistible impulse  by  which  he  felt  himself 
controlled,  prevented  him  narrating  his 
mai'velous  adventure,)  he  set  out  again 
toward  the  plain  occupied  by  his  flocks. 
On,  however,  reaching  the  part  of  the 
mountain  from  which  he  had  escaped  from 
the  awful  subterranean  world  within,  an- 
other wonder  awaited  him,  a  vast  mass  of 
earth  and  rock  had  meanwhile  become  de- 
tached firom  the  mountain  side,  covering 
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some  hundred  feet  deep  the  mouth  of  the  1 
caVerD. 

A  moon  had  rounded  and  died  after  this 
dread  event  and  singular  adventure,  and 
the  terror  created  by  the  earthquake  had 
well-nigh  subsided,  when  a  Lydian  festival 
took  place  in  one  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, at  which  Gyges,  as  usual,  attended. 
The  hamlet  stood  on  the  skirt  of  a  rich 
aired  woodland  in  a  golden  sunset  valley, 
and  here  the  gayest  shepherd  youths  and 
loveliest  maidens  of  the  plain,  crowned 
and  garlanded,  after  passing  some  hours 
in  jubilant  dances — dances  performed  with 
wine  cups  in  their  hands,  which  were 
laughingly  drained,  now  as  a  measure  came 
to  a  termination,  and  refilled  as  another 
commenced — the  musicians  seated  under 
the  trees  accompanying  them  with  lyre 
and  flute ;  when  the  rising  of  the  moon 
heralded  the  hour  for  feasting  and  song. 

As  usual  the  feast  was  held  m  the  village 
temple,  a  small  wooden-pillared  building, 
which  was  decked  with  leaves  and  flowers 
for  the  occasion,  and  illuminated  with  pine 
torches.  Hanged  round  the  central  board, 
the  joyous  folk  had  passed  the  hours  with 
love-making,  minstrelsy,  and  story-telling ; 
and  it  was  already  midnight,  when  a  girl, 
into  whose  ear  Gyges  had  been  whisp^r- 
ing  some  pastoral  compliment,  gayly  ges- 
ticulating the  while,  suddenly  caught  his 
hand,  and  after  inspecting  the  inysterious 
ring  which  he  chanced  to  wear  on  this 
evening,  inquired  why  he  preferred  an  or- 
nament of  rude  stone  instead  of  gold,  such 
as  his  comrades  sported  on  festive  occa- 
sions. 

Gyges  said  he  had  carved  it  himself 
from  a  piece  of  stone  he  had  found  some 
time  before  on  the  mountain  side ;  and  the 
eyes  of  several  of  the  revelers  were  bent 
toward  them,  as  the  girl  turned  it  round 
his  finger,  examining  the  seal  and  the  mark 
with  which  it  was  traced — when  suddenly 
he  was  surprised  to  hear  several  persons 
exclaim  in  astonished  voices : 

"  Where  is  Gyges  ?" 

'^  Here,"  he  answered,  laughing. 

"  Where  ?"  cried  the  feasters,  in  tones 
of  great  wonder. 

"What  humor  has  taken  you,  my 
friends?''  he  inquired,  in  grave  amaze. 
*'  Have  you  lost  your  reason  ?" 

At  this  moment  all  rose. 

"  Did  you  see  him  depart  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Or  you  ?— or  you  ?" 

"  No." 


Gygt8.  —  "What  madness  has  seized 
you  ?" 

-4^.-^"  Whence  comes  that  voice  ]" 

Oygea.  —  "From  me,  Gyges.  Surely 
you  have  lost  your  sight,  or  some  magic 
influence  possesses  you.  I,  Gyges,  am 
here — here  where  I  sit." 

AU, — "This  is  miraculous ;  some  demon 
has  charmed  him  or  us.  Save  us,  great 
Pan,  from  the  spells  of  genii  and  witches 
— save  us !" — and  they  then  threw  them- 
selves prostrate  on  the  ground. 

At  tnis  instant  something  caused  Gyges 
to  search  for  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and  in 
so  doing  he  found  the  part  which  bore 
the  hieroglyphic  had  been  turned  inward, 
and  by  an  involuntary  movement  he  turn- 
ed it  outward,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
heretofore  to  wear  it. 

Upon  this,  all  gazing  on  him,  cried: 
"  Benold  him !  behold  him !  Alas,  wretch- 
ed Gyges,  you  are  under  the  influence  of 
magic." 

Then,  perceiving  that  this  marvel  re- 
sulted from  change  of  position  in  the  ring, 
he  turned  the  seal  inward  and  outward 
repeatedly,  and  as  he  did  so  found,  from 
the  faces  of  the  assembly,  that  he  became 
alternately  invisible  and  visible  to  mortal 
eyes ;  and  while  the  revelers  fled  terrified 
from  the  temple,  filled  with  wondrous  sen- 
sation, he  also,  finding  himself  alone,  pres- 
ently departed  across  the  plain. 

On  reaching  his  cottage,  Gyges  threw 
himself  on  his  couch,  but  for  several  hours 
sleep  escaped  him,  while  his  mind  throng- 
ed with  imaginations  vast  and  various — of 
powers  and  pleasures,  of  good  and  evil ; 
and  the  first  streak  of  dawn  already  divid- 
ed earth  and  sky  with  a  fringe  of  fire, 
when,  intoxicated  with  his  treasure,  and 
fearful  lest  he  should  lose  it  while  uncon- 
scious, still  grasping  it' tightly,  he  sunk  in- 
to slumber. 

BLEU6I6. 

After  the  event  just  described,  Gyges 
became  an  object  of  the  profoundest  awe 
among  the  simple,  superstitions,  rural  folk, 
amid  whom  he  lived,  who,  regarding  him 
as  the  victim  of  some  magical  spell,  avoid- 
ed encountering  him,  muttering  counter* 
charms  when  such  occasions  occurred.  In- 
telligence of  the  singular  gift  of  enchant- 
ment which  he  was  supposed  to  possess 
reaching  the  ears  of  Candules,  Bang  of 
Sardis,  the  latter  demanded  his  presence 
in  the  palace,  and  though  overwhelmed 
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with  amaze  when  Gyges  displayed  his 
power  of  becoming  alternately  visible  and 
invisible,  he  presently  bethought  him,  find- 
ing the  shepherd  a  man  of  aspiring  char- 
acter and  endowed  with  a  keen  intelli- 
gence, of  rendering  him  instrumental  in 
forwarding  the  policy  of  the  throne.  In  a 
word,  having  bestowed  upon  him  a  con- 
siderable sum,  and  given  him  an  appro- 
priate train  of  attendants,  he  dispatched 
him  as  an  envoy  to  the  King  of  Armenia, 
who  was  then  meditating  a  descent  upon 
Lydia,  with  instructions  to  inform  himself 
of  the  monarch's  designs,  and  communi- 
cate with  his  sovereign.  This  mission 
Gyges,  so  gifted,  performed  to  perfection, 
having  acquainted  himself  with  the  most 
secret  projects  of  the  hostile  monarch. 
Upon  his  return  to  Sai^is,  Candules  load- 
ed him  with  wealth,  and  would  have  made 
him  his  chief  minister,  but  that  the  adven- 
turous, ambitious  character  which  Gyges 
had  gained  for  the  possession  of  his  mirac- 
ulous ring  rendered  such  offers,  for  the 
time,  nugatory.  Shortly  after,  therefore, 
being  desirous  of  consulting  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  with  the  king's  permission  Gyges 
set  sail  for  Greece,  where  he  amved,  as  it 
happened,  in  the  autumnal  months,  sig- 
nalized by  the  opening  ceremonies  of  in- 
itiation at  the  temple  of  Eleusis. 

The  thin  crescent  of  the  moon  hung  low 
in  the  solemn  azure  of  the  midnight  sky, 
when  Gyges  entered  the  vast  temple  of  El- 
eusia.  T^odayswerepassedintaLgpart 
in  the  processions  of  the  goddess  and  the 
prefatory  rites  of  initiation,  and  at  length 
came  the  third,  when  the  neophyte  was  to 
undergo  the  superior  trials  of  air,  fire,  and 
water,  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  mys- 
terious chamber  where  the  passions  of  life 
were  imaged  and  its  destiny  unfolded; 
and,  lastly,  to  be  afforded  a  vision  of  the 
realms  of  Elysium  and  the  gloomy  regions 
of  the  dead. 

The  awful  lights  and  darkness,  the  mys- 
terious voices  and  music,  which  filled  the 
air  during  his  contemplation  of  the  won- 
drously  managed  drama  of  existence  and 
destiny,  were  indeed  well  calculated,  by 
affecting  the  imagination,  to  prepare  it  for 
the  culminating  terrors  and  splendors  of 
the  final  scenes  of  initiation ;  and,  despite 
the  profound  insight  which  his  magical 
power  had  given  him  into  the  motives 
and  machinery  of  general  life,  it  was  not 
without  a  feeling  of  fear  that  he  followed 
the  hierophant  to  the  chamber  from  which 
he  was  to  descend  into  the  regions  of 


subterranean  darkness.  Seated,  as  it  seem- 
ed, in  a  winged  chariot,  he  felt  himself  de- 
scending, for  upwards  of  an  hour,  into 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  in  silence  and  pro- 
found gloom.  Arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf,  a  long  arcade,  dimly  illuminated, 
opened ;  and  as  he  advanced  he  was  join- 
ed by  the  hierophant,  who,  leading  him 
through  a  gloomy  cavern,  to  what  seemed 
the  summit  of  a  precipice,  shrouded  in 
gloom,  waved  his  wand  and  announced 
t)ie  vision  of  the  Land  of  the  Dead. 

Advancing  with  cautious  footsteps 
through  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  this 
narrow  subterranean  path,  the  hierophant, 
who  held  his  hand,  caused  him  to  pause 
at  a  certain  point,  a  few  feet  in  advance 
of  which  the  mountain's  side  precipitously 
descended.  Looking  beneath,  Gyges  per- 
ceived an  immense  plain,  which  stretched 
away  to  a  dark  horizon,  crossed  by  a  level 
streak,  dimly  gleaming,  like  a  distant  sea. 
Across  this  vast  region  long  trains  of 
shadows  were  seen  passing  from  a  ravine 
between  two  remote,  stupendous  moun- 
tains, like  drifts  of  dark  clouds,  towards 
a  mighty  city,  whose  huge  black  towers, 
palaces  of  judgment,  and  halls  of  atone- 
ment, piled  in  colossal  majesty,  domfnated 
the  region,  whUe  fires,  fierce  and  cruel, 
glared  from  the  inner  chambers  and  pin- 
nacles, which  ascended  until  they  were 
lost  in,  and  minglecL  with,  the  firma- 
mental  dome  of  impenetrable  shadow. 
From  the  gigantic  portal  of  one  great 
structure  in  the  center  of  this  city,  through 
which  an  awful  Figure  was  seen,  seated 
on  a  throne,  a  glare  of  level  light  fell  on  a 
black  river  flowing  round  the  walls  and 
far  across  the  plain  ;  and  as  it  illuminated 
the  faces  of  the  endless  army  of  shadows 
advancing,  Gyges  perceived,  that,  al- 
though they  bore  an  unusual  aspect  of 
terror  and  regret,  their  countenances  as 
they  approached  nearer  the  burning  throne 
of  the  judgment  hall,  bore  amid  endless 
variety,  an  expression  of  all  the  varied 
passions  of  humanity. 

As  one  mighty  multitude  swept  across 
the  river  and  gathered  in  silent  add  gloomy 
circles  beneath  the  throne,  occupied  by 
the  presiding  figure,  a  sound,  as  of  thun- 
der, which  had  ceaselessly  muttered 
through  the  dark  cavernous  clouds  of 
the  upper  firmament,  suddenly  broke 
above  the  city,  terroring  in  peals  of  such 
concentrated  wrath  and  vengeance,  that 
for  the  time  its  deep  foundations  shook 
and  the  infernal  heaven  seemed  threaten- 
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ing  its  overthrow  and  rain.  Then  Gyges 
saw  the  shadows,  one  hj  one,  oalled  to 
jadgment ;  as  each  passed,  the  lightning 
eyes  of  the  potent  minister  becoming  fixed 
on  their  hearts — read  in  a  swift  and  single 
glance  the  history  of  their  lives  on  earth, 
and  adjudicated  their  destiny.  On  either 
side  of  the  throne  the  hosts  of  the  blessed 
and  the  doomed  were  seen  to  fcvm,  and 
as  the  judge  signaled  his  attending  powers 
each  were  hurried  away — ^the  one  herald- 
ed by  music  whose  happy  strains  seemed 
to  pass  in  vibrations  of  jo^,  towards  a 
bright  region  beyond  the  shining  sea,  the 
other  by  soul-terrifying  thunders,  which, 
raging  over  and  following  the  dark  hosts 
of  despair,  seemed  to  roll  to  some  remote 
realm  in  the  depths  of  the  subterranean 
infinite,  where,  beyond  the  fiery  cataracts 
of  Phle^ethon,  darkened  the  land  of  eter- 
nal punishment,  of  everlasting  sorrow,  and 
despair. 

Suddenly,  a  thick  cloud  possessing  the 
re^on  terminated  the  vision.  Presently 
a  light,  as  that  of  day,  broke  upon  a  new 
world,  and  series  of  new  scenes,  and  Gy- 
ges beheld,  passing  in  succession  before 
him,  the  history  of  the  gods  and  the 
roightiy  ^0^063)  their  offspring.  First, 
from  the  chaotic  tumult  of  the  yet  com- 
mingled heaven  and  earth,  a  group  of 
giant  forms,  rude  as  the  rock,  yet  crown- 
ed with  a  celestial  brightness,  were  seen 
to  arise,  and  preside  over  the  prospect  of 
mountains  and  seas,  assuming  distinctness, 
and  of  a  clearing  firmament,  with  its  glit- 
tering stars ;  then  a  vision  of  a  green  and 
fruitful  region,  inhabited  by  a  happy  race, 
who  dwelt  in  plains  filled  with  fiocks 
and  yellow  with  corn,  and  in  remote  cities 
on  the  mountain  summits,  where  Saturn 
reigned.  Then  the  age  of  peace  and 
plenty  gave  way  to  a  scene  of  war  and 
devastation ;  armies  of  giants  were  seen 
advancing  unde^  a  flaming  sun,  from  the 
wild  fastnesses  of  the  earth,  and  contend- 
ing with  heaven  itself,  until  overwhelm- 
ed with  the  thunders  of  a  warlike  king. 
These,  and  many  other  scenes,  from  time 
to  time,  arose  before  the  vision  of  the 
neophyte,  and  hours  passed  while  he  gaz- 
ed attentively  on  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  age  of  the  gods  until  that  of  the 
war  of  Troy. 

When,  after  the  abov^  series  of  visions 
had  passed,  the  hierophant  left  Gyges 
alone,  as  customary,  to  permit  the  impres- 
sion of  the  awful  world  of  death  to  work 
upon  the  imagination,  the  latter  render- 


ing himself  invisible  be^an,  having  pro- 
cured  a  torch,  to  examme  the  place  in 
which  he  was.  It  was  not  without  laugh- 
ter he  discovered,  that  he  had  been  gazing 
through  a  series  of  magnifying  glasses  on 
a  number  of  puppets  moved  by  machinery 
in  an  underground  chamber,  and  that  the 
awful  di*ama  which  had  so  affected  his 
fancy  and  emotions  was  the  result  of  a  toy. 

After  visiting^  Eleusis,  and  consulting 
several  of  the  most  famous  oracles,  whose 
mysteries,  like  those  of  the  holy  town, 
vanished  under  his  examination,  Gyges 
passed  several  years  in  traveling  from  city 
to  city,  and  through  the  various  nations 
of  the  earth,  Gre^  and  barbarian.  Im- 
mense, during  this  interval,  was  the  ex- 
perience which  he  gained  of  the  nature  of 
races  and  humanity  in  its  manifold  phases, 
from  the  palace  of  the  monarch  to  the  hut 
of  the  savage.  Gifted  with  invisibility, 
all  varieties  of  life,  the  inmost  secrets  of 
the  heart  became  known  to  him,  and  he 
alternately  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure 
and  reveled  in  the  exercise  of  almost  un- 
limited power.  Unharmed,  he  escaped 
every  danger;  recklessly  he  reveled  in 
every  delight;  and  while  his  nature, 
moulded  by  the  exercise  of  supreme  do- 
minion over  mortal  souls  wherever  he 
wandered,  assumed  a  demoniacal  cast,  he 
already  conceived  himself  to  have  attained 
to  the  being  of  a  god. 

After  ranging  the  earth  from  the  re- 
gions of  civilization  to  those  still  envel* 
oped  in  the  cloud  of  fable — from  the  flam- 
ing skies  of  the  tropic  to  the  snows  of 
Scythia — from  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  in  the  shadow  of  Atlas,  whose 
terrors  and  beauties  sunk  into  common- 
place, disenchanted  by  observation,  to  the 
fabled  realm  of  phantoms  in  the  ignorant, 
deserted  realms  of  cloud  and  snow — now 
hurrying  through  the  seas,  and  along  the 
western  shores,  amid  races  scarcely  less 
savage  than  the  wild  animals  with  whom 
they  lived  in  common — through  the  lairs 
of  monstrous  forms  in  the  remote  fastnesses 
of  creation  giants  of  the  ocean,  the  earth, 
the  air — and  now  reveling  among  the 
most  luxuriant  of  the  world,  in  the  cedared 
halls  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  —  Gyges 
eventually  returned  to  Lydia.  Then,  as 
laden  with  riches,  and  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  slaves,  he  entered  the 
gates  of  Sardis,  sated  with  pleasure  and 
experience,  one  desire  only  remained  in 
his  haughty  and  arrogant  soul — ^that  of 
reigning. 
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Received  with  the  highest  honors  and 
the  supremest  pomp  by  King  Candules, 
who,  rejoicing  at  his  return,  and  conceiv- 
ing that  he  could  utilize  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  policy  the  mysterious  gift  pos- 
sessed by  his  guest,  Gyges  already  began 
to  entertain  the  most  ambitious  dreams  of 
empire.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  a 
palace  allotted  him,  and  by  lavishing 
largess  and  gifts  amid  tjie  nobles  of  the 
court  and  the  people,  well-nigh  outshone 
the  monarch  in  magnificence. 

Among  other  gilts  bestowed  by  Gyges 
on  the  king  was  a  beautiful  slave,  named 
Paipha,  whom  he  had  purchased  for  a  vast 
sum  in  one  of  the  Ionian  cities,  where,  on 
her  arrival  from  those  northern  mountains 
lying  between  the  great  inland  seas,  where 
her  race — said  to  be  the  handsomest  among 
the  people  of  the  earth — had  their  habi- 
tation, she  had  been  educated  by  the  cun- 
ningest  masters  and  mistresses  in  music, 
dancing,  and  such  like  arts,  as  ministered 
to  the  luxury  of  Asiatic  palaces.  Sud- 
denly, enchanted  w^ith  the  charms  and 
graces  of  this  lovely  odalisque,  Candules 
appeared  to  forget  his  projects  of  power  ; 
he  passed  days  and  nights  in  revel,  and, 
for  the  time,  the  festal  garland,  the  cithara, 
and  wine-cup,  rather  than  the  scepter,  be- 
came the  symbol  of  his  majesty.  From 
this  dream,  however,  he  might  have  short- 
ly reawakened,  but  for  the  jealousy  with 
which  hb  queen,  Nyssea  —  who  was  a 
daughter  of  the  oldest  and  most  potent 
line  of  Persian  kings — regarded  the  chang- 
ed demeanor  of  the  monarch,  the  loss  of 
his  heart  which  she  had  won  by  her 
beauty,  while  she  added  possessions  to  his 
throne,  and  the  degrading  indolence  in 
which  Candules,  once  renowned  as  a  war- 
rior— now  turned  put  an  eifeminate  syba- 
rite— was  plunged.  Presently,  however, 
as  time  rolled  on,  and  increased  the  king's 
indifference  to  his  consort,  who  never  en- 
tered his  presence — indeed  seldom  beheld 
him,  except  when  accompanied  by  Paipha, 
he  descended  to  the  gilded  barge,  for 
moonlit  revel  on  the  bosom  of  the  bright 
river — the  jealousy  with  which  Queen 
Nyssea  had  been  smitten  became  inflamed 
into  revengeful  rage,  and  this  passion 
soon  led  to  events  whose  thread  was 
woven  in  the  darkest  and  most  tragic  loom 
of  destiny. 

Simultaneously  with  the  success  of  the 
plans  which  Gyges  had  thus  laid  for  the 
attainment  of  sovereignty,  his  intimacy 
with  the  queen  (who  at  first  regarded 


him  with  fear  and  antipathy,  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  alteration  of  conduct  mani- 
fested towards  her  by  Candules)  increased  ; 
nor  during  the  now  frequent  interviews 
which  occurred  between  them  in  a  palace 
plunged  in  riot,  did  he  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  working  on  the  darker  passions 
of  her  being,  and  seeking,  by  attracting 
her  confidence,  to  establish  himself  in 
her  heart,  thus  unworthily  abandoned  by 
the  king.  Nyssea,  however,  whose  tact 
equaled  her  beauty,  possessed  a  character, 
strong,  ambitious,  revengeful.  The  furies 
of  outraged  affection  and  dignity,  reigning 
sleeplessly  in  her  soul,  sternly  guarded  its 
doors  against  the  admission  of  a  second 
passion,  except  under  such  conditions  as 
would  render  its  inspirer  the  instrument 
of  her  designs.  A  number  of  feelings, 
some  fixed,  some  fluctuating,  agitated  her 
breast — hatred  of  Paipha,  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  king,  antipathy  of  Gyges,  al- 
ternating with  a  softer  emotion ;  but  the 
latter,  despite  his  attractive  person  and 
even  supernatural  gifts,  found  that  neither 
could  he  touch  the  heart  of  the  queen  nor 
accomplish  his  ambitious  purposes  with- 
out acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  her 
imperious  will,  whose  direction  he  yas  at 
little  loss  to  discover. 

TILE  PALACE  TERRACE. 

It  is  evening  :  a  magnificent  sunset  flam- 
ing along  the  west,  and  tinging  with  fire 
the  palace  of  Sardis,  glows  goldenly  on 
the  fountains  and  arbors  scattered  along 
its  lofty-terraced  gardens,  from  which,  for 
many  a  league,  the  rich  surrounding  coun- 
try can  be  seen,  with  its  plains,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  woods,  mingling  in  a  superb 
panorama.  The  only  figures  which  ap- 
pear in  this  luxurious  resort  are  Gyges 
and  the  queen  ;  and  as  they  pace  to-and- 
fro,  wrapped  in  converse,*  the  light  flames 
on  her  angry  forehead  and  on  the  strong, 
dark,  mysterious  eyes  and  daring  face  of 
her  companion.  Presently  a  train  of 
horsemen  are  seen  approaching  the  palace 
gate,  surrounding  a  chariot  in  which  a 
female  figure  reclines,  under  a  silken  can- 
opy. The  queen  averts  her  face,  on  which 
centers  an  expression  of  mingled  rage  and 
disdain. 

As  suddenly  Jthey  pause  beneath  the 
colossal  statue  of  a  giant  king,  which 
throws  its  shadow  along  the  terrace,  a 
dark  cloud  crossing  the  sun  swiftly  broods 
over  the  sky — a  peal  of  thunder  startles 
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the  echoes  of  the  moantaiiis — a  gloom 
falls  on  the  gardens  and  palace. 

Gyges. — ^The  king  returns  from  hunt- 
ing.   How  passes  he  the  night  ? 

Nyssea, — ^As  usual,  in  sottish  revel  with 
this  wretched  slave.  Ah,  Gyges,  hadst 
thou  amhition,  thou  mightest  be  king; 

Oyges, — ^And  share  thy  throne  ? 

Nyasea, — Ay. 

[A  pattse.] 

Gyges. — ^Thou  knowest  the  passage 
leading  from  my  palace  to  the  private 
chambers  of  the  king ;  of  late  the  entrance 
door  from  that  side  I  have  ever  found 
locked.    You  understand  ? 

Nyssea. — ^At  midnight,  when  he  is 
asleep,  I  will  open  the  southern  portal ; 
then,  invisibly,   thou  canst   enter,    and 

the  morning  finds  thee  on  the  Lydian 

throne. 

Oyges. — So ;  let's  pass  the  interval  with 
feast  and  music;  beautiful  Queen,  thy 
word  wields  my  will. 

[Thunder.     They  enter  the  palace.'] 

THX    king's    CHAMBEB. 

It  is  midnight,  and  the  dear  full  moon 
looks  from  the  blue  Asian  sky  upon  the 
palace  of  King  Candules,  all  wnose  in- 
mates are  at  rest — all  whose  splendid  halls 
are  wrapped  in  breathless  silence.  The 
king,  wearied  with  the  hunt,  in  which  he 
had  passed  the  day,  and  lulled  by  the  wine 
of  the  banquet,  which  had  crowned  the 
night,  and  -who  has  been  for  some  hours 
buried  in  repose,  reclines  on  his  couch, 
in  a  chamber  through  whose  open  marble 
casement  the  warm  moonlight  streams, 
illuming  his  dark  bearded  countenance  and 
bare  breast,  from  which,  in  a  movement 
of  slumber,  the  purple  coverlid  has  been 
thrown  back.  His  pillow  is  sprinkled 
with  opiate  blossoms,  several  of  which 
lie  strewn  on  the  rich  tesselated  floor, 
which  is  scattered  w  ith  flowers,  and  silken 
robes,  and  golden  ornaments,  wine  vases, 
and  weapons.  On  one  side  of  the  still 
bright  window  lies  a  great  heap  of  roses, 
whose  perfume  mingles  with  that  of  the 
odoriferous  trees  embowering  the  garden 
terraces  beneath,  as  the  gentle  air  breathes 
into  the  still  room,  bearing  thS  almost  in- 
audible sound  of  a  fountain,  whose  drizzly 
sprays  seem  languishing  to  rest,  as  though 
they,  too,  were  influenced  by  the  pervad- 
ing presence  of  the  midnight  spirit  of  re- 
pose. So  perfect  is  the  bright  calm  in  the 
royal  chamber,  that  even  Uie  flutter  of  a 


rose-leaf  can  be  heard ;  and  the  only  object 
therein  which  gives  evidence  of  movement 
and  life  is  a  beautiful  tame  snake,  which, 
stretched  in  an  indolent  emerald  coil  along 
the  snowy  marble,  gorged  with  feasting  on 
a  heap  of  fruit,  now  and  then  sidles  its 
crested  head  playfully  among  the  per- 
fumed clusters  of  nectarines,  grapes,  and 
melons. 

The  midnigl^t  star  has  just  dipped  be- 
neath the  silvered  roof  of  the  western 
woods,  and  a  single  breath  of  awaking 
wind  has  for  an  instant  undulated  the  silk- 
en tapestries,  when  a  female  figure,  with 
dark  hair  floating  over  her  disarrayed  robe, 
and  wild  and  earnest  watchful  eyes,  steals 
stealthily  with  bare  feet  along  a  passage, 
and  reaching  the  open  portal,  pauses  a 
moment;  then  glancing,  as  she  holds  her 
breath,  at  the  royal  sleeper,  crosses  towards 
a  door  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber, 
and  withdrawmg  a  key  from  her  bosom, 
and  inserting  it  into  the  wards  with  fear- 
ful caution,  opens  it  noiselessly.  A  little, 
and  with  another  glance  at  the  couch,  she 
crosses  the  chamber,  silent  as  a  cloud,  and 
hastily  vanishes.    It  is  the  Queen. 

There  is  a  pause  of  some  minutes ;  and, 
lo  1  at  the  same  door  through  which  the 
royal  lady  entered,  beautiful  Paipha  ap- 
pearing, silently  advances,  with  upraised 
arms  wound  languidly  over  her  head,  and 
half-closed  eyes,  as  though  just  awakened 
from  slumber.  Approaching  the  couch, 
she  bends  for  a  space  over  the  king,  in 
an  attitude  partly  expressive  of  awe  and 
of  voluptuous  indolence,  the  clear  beams 
lighting  in  an  amorous  halo  the  graces 
of  her  white-robed  form,  whose  flood  of 
ebon  tresses,  half  veiling  the  nude  bosom, 
descend  almost  to  the  small,  bare,  blue- 
veined  feet.  Presently,  scarce  breathing, 
lest  she  should  disturb  the  sleeper,  she  ad- 
vances to  the  open  casement,  and  throw- 
ing herself  on  the  heap  of  roses,  gazes 
dreamily,  now  at  the  tranquil  moonlight 
scene  without — the  languid-leaved  trees, 
which,  bending,  seem  to  embrace  like 
lovers — the  long,  bright  river  breaking 
into  diamond  dances,  as  it  curves  round 
some  promontory  of  woodland  or  ver- 
dure, and  floating  in  its  radiant  sleep  to- 
wards the  mountains  and  the  dawn — and 
now  turning,  gazes  with  careless  curiosity 
on  the  splendid-hued  viper,  which,  roll- 
ing aside  the  fruit,  and  nearing  her  with 
stealthy  stillness,  erects  its  bright-eyed 
head,  eager  to  be  petted^  and  rests  its 
shining  scales  in  her  hand. 
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Thus  occnpied,  bat  a  short  space  had 
elapsed  when  Paipha  b  suddenly  aroased 
by  a  low  noise  like  that  of  footsteps  en- 
tering the  door  beside  her,  and  a  sound  of 
some  one  breathing  deeply,  passing  her. 
Startled,  she  listens  acutely — >glancing 
round  the  chamber,  and  unable  to  perceive 
any  figure,  or  to  recognize  any  cause  for  the 
mystenous  sounds  she  had  just  heard,  has 
already  satisfied  herself  that  it  was  but 
a  fancy  or  the  wind — when,  turning  her 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  king's  couch, 
her  amazement  is  reawakened  at  behold- 
ing  a  light,  which,  glimmering  keenly  as 
a  prism  of  steel  in  the  moonbeam,  seems 
hovering  round  the  royal  sleeper.  Scarce- 
ly a  moment  has  elapsed,  when,  still  gazing 
towards  it  with  wonder  and  fearful  ear- 
nestness, she  sees  it  raised  for  a  second — 
then  swiftly  descending ;  then,  just  as,  ex- 
cited by  superstitious  fear,  she  is  about  to 
utter  a  cry,  she  hears  a  smothered  groan 
swooning  dolorously  from  the  couch,  and 
rushing  in  terror  towards  the  king,  be- 
holds— oh,  horror  I  that  stabbed  to  the 
heart,  and  weltering  in  his  blood,  he  is 
dying. 

Suddenly,  her  shrieks  ringing  through 
the  palace,  arouse  its  sleeping  inmates, 
and  presently  a  throng  of  men  and  women 
hurry  into  the  chamber,  followed  by  the 
queen,  who,  first  throwing  herself  on  the 
body  of  the  expiring  monarch,  and  utter- 
ing exclamations  of  well  -  simulated  dis- 
traction and  sorrow,  suddenly  points  to 
Paipha,  whom  several  have  already  seiz- 
ed, denouncing  her  as  the  assassin.  Pale, 
and  shuddering  with  terror,  the  concu- 
bine, in  broken  sobs,  narrates  the  myste- 
rious and  terrible  appearance  which  she 
had  witnessed ;  but  mcredulity  is  stamp- 
ed upon  every  face;  and,  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  that  she  is  regarded  as  the 
murderer  of  her  royal  paramour,  losing 
consciousness,  she  sinks  into  the  arms  of 
her  furious  guards.  "  Wretch,"  cries  the 
queen,  seizing  her  by  the  hair,  '^  what 
torture  can  be  adequate  to  thy  crime?" 
then,  flinging  her  from  her,  with  furious 
gesture — "  Away  I"  she  cries,  **  hurry  her 
to  prison — would  she  could  die  a  thousand 
deaths — away  I" 

BATTLE. 

Having  thus  gained  possession  of  the 
throne,  Gyges  inaugurated  his  reign  by 
giving  the  inhabitants  of  Sardis  and  the 
other  Lydian  cities  a  series  of  banquets, 


nnparalleled  in  magnificence;  and  while  the 
people,  dazzled  by  the  treasures  he  scatter- 
ed among  them  with  lavish  hand,  occu- 
pied with  never-ending  games  and  amuse- 
ments, and  intoxicated  with  ceaseless  rev- 
el, appeared  to  lose  for  the  time  the  feel- 
ing of  superstitious  awe  and  terror  with 
which  they  had  long  regarded  him — ^for 
the  rumor  of  the  mysterious  power  he 
possessed  had  flown  to  the  furthest  limits 
of  the  land — a  terror  gloomily  augment- 
ed by  the  strange  death  of  Candulcs,  and 
the  sudden  ascent  of  Gyges  to  the  throne 
— declaring  war  agamst  the  King  of 
Babylon,  he  assembled  his  armies,  and 
surrounded  by  his  cavalry,  headed  by  his 
satraps,  marched  in  martial  array  east- 
ward towards  the  great  Mesopotamian 
plain. 

Afker  a  triumphal  progress  through  the 
neighboring  states,  his  army  were  already 
approaching  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  then 
a  dependency  of  the  great  Babylonian 
empire,  when  its  king  advanced  to  give 
the  usurper  battle.  It  was  a  bright,  but 
tempestuous  morning  when  the  combat 
took  place — on  a  level  plain,  beneath  a 
range  of  steep  mountains,  and  skirted  by 
the  sunny  stormy  sea.  Long  hours  the 
combat  raged,  during  which  the  earth 
trembled  beneath  the  furious  shocks  of 
phalanxed  horsemen,  contending  with 
sword  and  spear — of  solid  squares  of 
footmen,  struggling  hand  to  hand — while 
from  the  heights  the  bowmen  on  either 
side  darkened  the  air  with  clouds  of  ar- 
rows. Overhead  throughout  the  day  the 
thunder  pealed  along  the  mountain  crests, 
and  the  convulsed  sea,  heaving  its  mighty 
billows,  roared  in  sympathetic  unison  with 
the  war.  Yet  louder  than  the  thunder  or 
ocean  rose  the  noise  of  battle,  the  shock 
of  armor,  the  rin^ng  of  weapons,  the 
hissing  of  missiles,  the  cries  of  the  ca|>- 
tains,  and  clamor  of  the  hosts  encounter- 
ing. Gyges  at  early  dawn  had  been  seen 
aocontering  in  his  tent,  where  his  armorers 
had  been  bidden  to  close  the  rivets  of  a 
mi?hty  suit  of  Chalybean  steel  which  he 
had  carried  with  him  from  a  foreign  land ; 
but  after  the  fight  commenced  he  bad  dis- 
appeared, and  was  believed  to  be  watch- 
ing the  combat  from  an  eminence.  About 
the  time  his  warriors  had  lost  sight  of 
him,  however,  an  unaccountable  panic 
took  place  in  the  region  of  the  plain  where 
the  war  raged  most  furiously,  where  the 
Armenian  monaixsh,  encompassed  by  his 
bravest,  and  mounted  on  a  moving  throne, 
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surveyed  the  war.  From  time  to  time 
one  of  his  captains  fell,  pierced  with  a 
deadly  wound,  cries  of  treachery  ever  and 
anon  rose  from  the  lines  of  his  body- 
guard, amid  which  a  thrill  of  mysterious 
awe  passed  at  finding  the  hand  of  an  in- 
visible death  among  them,  when  suddenly 
they  heard  the  king,  who  sat  alone  and 
supreme  in  his  royal  chair,  utter  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  saw  him  next  moment  topple, 
an  ensanguined  corpse,  on  the  earth. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  event 
sped,  rumor-winged,  through  the  battle, 
the  army  of  Gyges  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired a  new  courage,  and  advancing 
with  a  mighty  shout,  they  began  to  drive 
the  Armenian  hosts  before  them  and  into 
the  sea ;  but  at  this  moment  a  storm  of 
trumpets  sounded  in  the  rear,  and  glanc- 
ing in  that  direction,  they  beheld  the  army 
of  Babylon,  battalion  on  battalion,  horse 
and  foot,  advancing  innumerable'  from  the 
plain,  which  they  covered  with  their  glit- 
tering lines,  even  to  the  remote  horizon. 
The  sun  was  beginning  to  descend,  like  a 
globe  of  blood,  into  the  wild  sea,  as  sud- 
den consternation  seized  them  at  finding 
themselves— a  fiery,  but  forlorn  column  of 
war — closed  in  by  the  outnumbering  en- 
emy. In  swift  and  furious  never-ending 
masses  the  Babylonians  advanced,  impreg- 
nably  multitudinous,  annihilating  resist- 
ance; like  a  forest  uprooted  and  over- 
whelmed by  a  tempest,  the  army  of  Gy- 
ges, now  collecting  for  a  moment  in  de- 
spairing companies,  now  flying  fcom  one 
raging  wall  of  spears  to  another,  fell  swifl 
and  hopelessly---death  swallowed  phalanx 
after  phalanx ;  and  as  the  sun,  readening 
the  shadowing  waters,  cast  its  last  ray  on 
the  blood-deluged  battle  -  plain,  a  cry  of 
victory  echoing  from  the  conquering  hosts 
across  the  plain,  and  mingling  with  that 
which  rung  triumphing  through  the  moun- 
tain ravines,  already  dark  with  night,  pro- 
cjaimed  that  the  power  of  the  Lydians 
was  no  more.     . 

It  was  already  midnight,  as  the  moon, 
rounding  toward  the  south,  cast  its  beam 
into  the  mouth  of  a  mountain  cavern,  some 
miles  from  the  plain  of  battle ;  while  the 
light,  peering  into  its  gloomy  penetralia, 
fell  on  a  heap  of  leaves,  amid  which  some- 
thing like  a  brand  glittered — a  stony  still- 
ness pervaded  the  place. 

Suddenly,  a  figure,  like  a  shadow,  ap- 
peared at  the  entrance,  looming  indistinct- 
ly against  the  low,  round  moon-— one  hand 
was  pointed  to  its  heart ;  on  its  awful  brow 


rested  something  like  the  phantom  of  a 
diadem ;  and  a  voice,  low  and  awful  as  the 
wind  that  breathes  from  hades,  murmured, 
"Arise,  Gyges»  and  listen  to  thy  doom  I" 

As  these  accents  swooned  away,  the 
leaves  rustled  with  a  sound  as  though 
some  one  had  moved  them,  turning  in 
dreamful  slumber.  Then,  though  no  fig- 
ure appeared,  a  Voice,  imperious-toned, 
exclaimed,  "  Candules  I  why  troublest 
thou  my  rest?  What  infernal  god  has 
sent  thee,  phantom,  to  mock  at  my  over- 
throw— to  reproach  me  with  thy  death  ?" 
Then,  as  though  its  invisible  figure  ad- 
vancing confronted  the  specter,  the  same 
voice  cried  in  louder  accents,  "Away, 
shadow !  mortal  though  I  be,  I  fear  thee 
not ;  while  I  live  on  earth  the  destinies 
have  gifted  me  with  superhuman  power ; 
and  should  death,  which  I  doubt,  be  my 
lot,  the  spirit  to  which,  when  here,  thou 
hast  succumbed  shall  fear  nor  thee  nor  any 
phantom  presence  in  hades!" 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the 
dead  silence  of  the  cavern  was  broken  by 
a  faint,  sullen  sound,  as  of  that  of  drops 
of  blood  falling  on  the  stone. 

Then  the  voice  of  the  immovable  shad- 
ow resumed,  in  tones  so  deep  and  awful 
that  the  dark  air  trembled — 

"Thy  power,  audacious  mortal,  shall 
depart  from  thee.  Where  love  has  reign- 
ed, hatred  shall  hold  dominion.  Already 
thy  armies  are  overthrown — ^already  thy 
people  are  in  revolt ;  hopeless,  and  grown 
weaker  than  a  child,  despair  shall  swiftly 
claim  thee,  and  hurry  thee,  amid  the  flames 
of  Sardis,  to  thy  doom  I" 

After  an  interval,  the  voice  of  Gyges 
murmured :  "  It  is  gone ;  this  phantom  of 
Candules — yet  am  I  awake?  And  may 
not  what  seemed  a  moment  since  have 
been  but  a  dream — a  vision  shaped  by 
this  disaster-stricken  mind  ?  Yes,  it  must 
be  so.  The  land  is  silent ;  the  night  is 
clear ;  already  dawn  streaks  the  east.  I 
will  again  to  sleep,  for  with  the  day  I 
must  journey  to  liydia.  Avaunt,  phan- 
tasms of  the  darkness !  Why  should  I 
fear  the  voice  of  a  dream,  prophesying  hor- 
ror— of  a  dream — the  wandering  thought 
of  a  battle-shook  brain  ?  No  more !  Cour- 
age, Gyges !  thou  shalt  live  and  reign." 

DBSTONT. 

The  rumor  of  the  overthrow  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  army  of  Gyges  had  passed 
rapid  as- the  wind  across  the  countries  be 
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twcen  Armenia  and  Lydia ;  and,  as  on  his 
way  thither,  entering  unseen  the  palaces 
of  the  different  powers,  he  found  that  his 
defeat  had  not  only  broken  the  alliances 
which  they  heretofore  maintained  with 
his  kingdom,  but  that,  influenced  by  Baby- 
lonian emissaries,  they  were  already  as- 
saming  an  attitude  of  menace  toW  his 
throne.  He  hastened,  fast  as  the  fleetest 
steeds  could  bear  him,  to  Sardis. 

It  was  noon  when  he  approached  the 
city ;  and,  quitting  his  horse  in  an  adja- 
cent wood,  entered  the  gates  invisibly, 
and  hurried  to  the  palace.  Then  it  was, 
as  he  passed  from  street  to  street,  that, 
for  the  first  time,  his  daring  soul,  hither- 
to inaccessible  to  fear,  became  a  prey  to 
gloomy  apprehensions ;  and  that,  recalling 
/the  doomed  announcement  of  Candule's 
murdered  ghost,  his  haughty  reliance  in 
his  power  and  destiny  began  to  waver, 
for  it  was  evident  that  the  entire  popula- 
tion had  grown  disaffected  to  his  author- 
ity :  clamor  filled  the  streets ;  the  faces  of 
each  group  that  he  passed  were  dashed 
with  discontent  and  darkened  by  hatred ; 
and  on  all  sides  angered  voices  were  heard 
raging  against  the  usurper  and  tyrant, 
and  demanding — some  nis  banishment, 
many  his  death. 

As  he  approached  the  queen's  apart- 
ments, a  Persian  satrap,  whose  fierce  face 
was  illuminated  with  an  expression  of  tri- 
umph, passed  him,  and  was  presently 
heard  giving  orders  to  a  body  of  soldiers 
drawn  up  in  a  court-yard  beneath,  to 
guard  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  seize 
Gyges,  should  he  attempt  to  enter.  It 
was  clear  that  treason  was  already  busy 
in  the  heart  of  the  palace.  Forthwith 
rendering  himself  visible,  Gyges  advanced 
into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  who  no 
sooner  beheld  him,  than  in  a  burst  of  well- 
simulated  sorrow,  she  flung  herself  into 
his  arms,  and  alternately  rejoiced  at  his 
arrival  and  bedewed  the  ground  with 
tears,  while  she  lamented  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  his  army,  and  the 
B^rit  of  revolt  which  the  people  had  ex- 
hibited in  his  absence.  Penetrating  her 
thoughts,  and  finding  treachery  at  work, 
GygeSy  white  aflecting  to  soothe  her,  pres- 
ently inquired  by  what  right  an  emissary 
of  Persia  assumed  authority  in  his  palace. 
Nyssea  replied  that  her  father,  the  king, 
had  sent  his  minister  to  the  court  with 
offers  of  warlike  assistance,  should  such 
be  needed.  Undeceived,  however,  Gyges 
calling  a  council,  summoned  the  eatrap  to 


attend,  and  despite  the. assurances  of  the 
Persian,  was  at  no  loss,  from  what  he  had 
already  heard,  to  perceive  that  the  father 
of  the  queen  was  conspiring  his  dethrone- 
ment. Preserving  his  usual  gracious  de* 
meaner,  however,  Gy^es  adopted  rapid 
measures  for  overcoming  the  crisis  in 
which  he  found  himself.  Collecting  hia 
still  numerous  adherents,  he  issued  secret 
orders  to  his  ministers  and  army ;  all  for^ 
eign  emissaries  were  forthwith  seized  and 
imprisoned,  and  while  his  troops,  animat- 
ed by  his  presence,  occupied  the  city  and 
repressed  the  revolt,  the  people  to  whom 
he  had  ever  been  an  object  of  terror,  stun* 
ned  at  his  mysterious  return,  quickly  as- 
sumed their  usual  pacific  attitude.  In 
short,  in  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival, 
Gyges  had  restored  tranquillity  in  the 
city,  and  paralyzed  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies,  and  already  resuming  his  con- 
fidence and  daring,  forgot  the  defeat  of 
his  army,  laughed  to  scorn  the  efforts  of 
hostility,  and  began  once  more  to  expand 
his  soul  with  dreams  of  power  and  con- 
quest. 

That  night  a  great  banquet  was  given 
by  the  king  to  his  ministers  and  confi- 
dants. For  hours  the  revel  lasted ;  the 
wines  flowed,  and  music  and  song  re- 
sounded through  the  gilded  domes  of  the 
festal  chambers.  The  midnight  star  al- 
ready shone  through  the  casement,  near 
which  stood  the  purple  couch  of  the  king 
and  queen,  when  !N^yssea,  scattering  a 
cup  of  wine  with  rose-leaves,  and  touch- 
ing it  with  her  lips,  presented  it  to  Gyges, 
whose  watchful  eyes,  penetrating  every 
heart,  had  contrasted  with  the  gayety  of 
his  speech,  and  who  that  night  had  hard- 
ly tasted  of  the  cup  in  which  his  company 
BO  lavishly  indulged.  The  king  drained 
it  laughingly,  and  the  revel  for  a  while 
proceeded,  when  a  slow  sensation  of 
weariness  stealing  over  him — a  result,  as 
he  supposed,  of  his  having  passed  severaj 
nights  with  but  little  rest,  and  his  exer- 
tions throughout  the  past  day — ^be  finally 
gave  the  signal  for  his  guests  to  retire, 
and  presently  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

For  a  space  all  was  silence  m  the  cham- 
ber in  which  the  lights  were  becoming 
gradually  extinguished,  when  the  queen, 
who,  motionless  and  awake,  had  reclined 
beside  Gyges,  arose,  and  gently  removing 
the  mysterious  ring  from  his  finger,  hur- 
ried soflly  out  of  the  chamber,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  already  hushed  palace. 

When,  at  early  dawn,  Gyges  awoke. 
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and  instinctively  searching,  as  /was  his 
wont,  for  his  magic  ring,  found  that  it  was 
gone,  struck  with  despair,  he  hurried  to 
the  chamber  of  the  queen.  Nyssea,  how- 
ever, was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Summoning  his  attendants,  he  inquired 
whether  the  queen  had  been  seen  leaving 
the  palace.  They  answered  they  had  not 
beheld  her  since  the  previous  night,  and 
that  the  doors  were  still  locked  as  then. 
Upon  this  he  immediately  ordered  the  keys 
to  be  brought  him. 

"  Specter  of  Candules,  thou  hast  spoken 
true,"  he  cried,  as  alone,  his  mind  filled 
with  tempestuous  emotions,  he  paced 
hither  and  thither  throughout  the  cham- 
ber. The  entire  consequence  of  his  loss 
rushing  upon  his  soul  filled  him  with  de- 
spair ;  he  reflected  that  he  was  wholly  in 
the  power  of  the  queen,  who,  having  the 
means  of  becoming  invisible,  could  at  any 
moment  destroy  him  and  escape  his  ven- 
geance. While  thus  deprived  of  his  charm, 
he  found  himself  wholly  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  his  numerous  enemies.  Dismiss- 
ing his  attendants,  who  seemed  to  have 
become  instinctively  conscious  that  his 
reign  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  whose 
countenances  indicated  indifference  and 
hatred,  Gyges  remained  for  many  hours 
throughout  the  day,  occupied  but  unseen, 
in  the  central  chamber  of  the  palace ;  and 
evening  had  already  fallen,  when  a  breath- 
less scout,  hurrying  from  his  horse,  knock- 
ed at  the  portal  of  the  suite  of  apartments 
within  which  the  king  was  secreted.  Pres- 
ently unlocking  the  door, 

"What  is  thy  message?*'  he  cried. 
"What  intelligence  bringest  thou  so 
hastily  ?" 

"  The  army  of  the  Babylonians,  sire,  has 
entered  Lydia,  and  even  now  is  approach- 
ing Sardis." 

"  At  what  distance,  slave,  may  they  now 
be  from  the  city  ?" 

"  Some  ten  leagues,"  replied  the  envoy. 
Then  the  king  dismissing  nim,  closed  the 
palace  doors. 

Night  was  already  advanced,  and  a  great 
wind  which  had  risen  at  sunset,  and  which 
rapidly  increased  in  violence,made  the  walls 
of  the  strongest  structures  tremble  to  the 


foundations,  when  a  sudden  cry  of  "  The 
palace  is  on  fire!"  burst  from  the  citi- 
zens, who,  in  consternating  groups,  had 
suddenlv  rushed  into  the  streets.  So  sud- 
den and  fierce,  indeed,  had  the  flames 
already  become,  fed  and  fanned  by  this 
mighty  tempest,  that  none  among  any  of 
the  townsfolk  could  be  found  sufficiently 
intrepid  or  desperate  to  approach  the 
blazing  pile,  through  whose  casements, 
doors,  and  roofs  the  flames  burst  and 
sprang,  and  around  whose  towers  and 
pinnacles  they  already  careered  in  fierce 
wreaths,  until  the  great  structure  glowed 
from  base  to  summit,  one  vast  volume  of 
raging  fire. 

At  first  a  few  faces  appeared  despairing 
on  the  walls  and  battlements  in  the  tyran- 
nous light  of  ruin,  and  a  few  despairing 
shrieks  thrilled  through  the  reddened 
dome  of  the  night  hefeven ;  but  they 
quickly  disappeared,  and  then  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  crackling  of  the  fire, 
the  falling  of  great  columns,  walls,  and 
roofs,  and  the  ever  increasing  roar  of  the 
conflagration. 

Hours  passed ;  the  inner  walls  of  the 
palace,  already  flowed  like  red-hot  iron, 
when  as  the  affrighted  population  gazed 
upward  through  the  sky,  then  bright  as 
day,  at  the  great  central  tower,  which 
had  hitherto  resisted  the  ruining  fury  of 
the  consuming  element — ^lo !  a  Figure  ap- 
peared, mounted  on  its  summit — -his  face 
like  a  flame,  pale  with  eastern  frank- 
incense—solitaiy,  and  calmly  surveying 
the  magnificent  scene  of  ruin  and  desola- 
tion. 

In  an  instant  a  thousand  voices  cried, 
"It  is  Gyges!"  Then  hardly  had  the 
echoes  died  away  through  the  air  when 
the  mighty  structure  shook,  toppled,  sunk, 
with  a  sound  like  loudest  thunder,  scatter- 
ing fiery  fragments  of  danger  on  all  sides ; 
and  as  the  wild  raging  fiames  which  suc- 
ceeded mounted  to  heaven — aloft,  upon  a 
burning  cloud,  a  shadowy  phantom,  with 
fixed  and  calm  smile,  appeared,  surveying 
the  final  scene  of  destruction. 

"  It  is  the  specter  of  Candules !"  cried 
the  people,  ana  the  multitude  fell  prostrate 
to  tne  earth. 
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Thekk  \m8  an  ingenious  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Hugh  Miller,  that  the  early  geo- 
logical history  of  a  country  was  very  of- 
ten typical  of  its  subsequent  civil  history. 
If  its  strata  bore  testimony  of  many  and 
violent  disturbances  ;  "  if  the  trap-rock  " 
— to  use  his  own  language — "  had  broken 
out  from  below,  and  tilted  up  its  strata 
in  a  thousand  abrupt  angles,  steep  preci- 
pices, and  yawning  chasms,  I  found  the 
chances  as  ten  to  one  that  there  succeed- 
ed, when  men  came  upon  the  scene,  a  his- 
tory scarce  less  disturbed,  of  fierce  wars, 
protracted  sieges,  and  desperate  battles. 
The  stormy  morning  during  which  merely 
the  angry  elements  had  contended,  I  found 
succeeded,  in  almost  every  instance,  by  a 
stormy  day  maddened  bf  the  turmoil  of 
human  passion."  Perhaps  hardly  any  por- 
tion of  this  globe  would  afford  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  this  idea  than  that 
rich  but  unhappy  region  of  which  we  are 
about  to  write.  The  strange  conformation 
of  the  Mexican  table  land,  the  sudden  ex- 
trusion of  volcanic  rocks  bursting  out  un- 
expectedly to  the  surface,  the  deeply  rent 
barrancas,  as  the  fissures  are  termed,  which 
suddenly  tear  its  rocks  asunder  and  pre- 
sent a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  form- 
ation of  roads,  the  eccentric  course  of  its 
rich  veins  of  silver  spreading  out  in  a  mo- 
ment to  a  lode  of  surpassing  wealth  and 
then  as  suddenly  disappearing,  and  the 
quaint  forms  which  some  of  its  mountains 
assume,  such  as  the  Cofire  di  Ferote,  and 
other  basaltic  elevations,  all  combine  to 
form  a  geological  history,  which  only  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  civil  condition  of  the 
country  for  many  past  generations.  In 
the  sudden  and  simultaneous  upheaval  of 

*  Life  in  Mexico,  By  Madame  Caldzron  di  la 
Barca.  Edited  by  W^  H.  Preacott   London.  1846. 

Vagabond  Life  in  Mexico,  By  Oabrikl  Fkrrt. 
London.     1SA6. 

Adventures  in  Mexico  arid  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
By  George  F.  Roxton.    New- York.     1848. 

Hisiury  of  the  Conquist  of  Mexico,  By  W.  H. 
Prxscott.     fifth  Edition.    Three  Vols.     1850. 

Mexico :  the  Cbtm^ry,  History,  and  Fsopte,  Belig- 
ioua  Tract  Society.   1863. 


so  vast  a  district  as  was  affected  by  the 
rise  of  the  cone  of  Jorullo,*  we  may  dis- 
cern a  type  at  least  of  the  fiery  passions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  burst  out 
in  Mexico,  and  changed  the  complexion 
of  its  politics ;  whilst  the  gradual  cessa- 
tion of  volcanic  agency  has  found  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  subsequent  subsidence  of 
exhausted  energies,  that  have  left  behind 
them  only  the  dreary  waste  on  which  their 
destructive  powers  have  been  expended. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  pub- 
lic attention  has  hardly  been  so  much  di- 
rected to  the  present  political  condition  of 
Mexico  as  the  subject  deserves.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  surprised  at  this ;  for  the  sur- 
passing interest  of  the  struggle  which  has 
followed  the  disruption  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  vast  importance  to  our 
own  countrymen  of  the  issues  involved  in 
that  stupendous  conflict,  have  tended  to 
concentrate  the  public  thought  upon  that 
special  portion  of  the  American  continent. 
It  is  true  that  a  large  amount  of  English 
capital  has  been  invested  in  Mexican  secu- 
rities, (the  word  is  a  palpable  misnomer,) 
as  well  as  in  the  vaiious  companies  form- 
ed about  forty  years  ago  to  work  its  veins 
of  silver ;  but,  despite  the  accusation  of 
being  a  nation  of  shop-keepers,  it  has 
always  been  found  impossible  to  awaken 
England  to  any  very  lively  concern  in  for- 
eign affairs  which  only  affect  the  pockets 
of  its  citizens.  Nor  are  we  about  to  en- 
ter upon  a  detailed  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  England  and  Spain 
withdrew  from  any  further  participation 
in  the  French  invasion,  nor  of  the  succes- 
sive steps  by  which  the  army  of  Napoleon 
has  marched  to  the  capital.  We  rather 
propose  to  present  our  readers  with  such 
a  sketch  or  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants as  may  enable  them  to  form  some 
judgment  of  its  past  condition  and  future 
prospects. 

*  By  violent  volcanic  action,  in  June.  1759,  thia 
cone  of  JoruUo  was  upheaved  and  formed  sixteen 
hundred  feet  high  above  the  plain  of  the  lial^pais  in 
a  feir  hottn.<~£oiT0B  EoLiona 
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In  a  historic  sense,  Mexico  is  the  old- 
est country  of  the  New  World.  It  is  not 
merely  that  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent apon  which  the  Spanish  discoverers 
first  formed  a  permanent  settlement ;  but 
it  possessed  at  the  period  of  their  arrival 
a  tally  organized  empire,  whose  early  rec- 
ords are  more  complete,  and  extend  to  a 
more  remote  antiquity,  than  those  possess- 
ed by  any  other  of  the  aboriginal  peoples. 
The  opinions  of  learned  hbtorians  are,  in- 
deed, divided  as  to  the  value  and  accuracy 
of  these  early  legends  of  Aztec  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  of  late  years  some  rude  assaults 
have  been  made  upon  the  account  so  pic- 
turesquely detailed  in  Mr.  Prescott's  vol- 
umes of  the  luxury  of  Montezuma,  and 
the  manners  of  the  nations  beneath  his 
sway.  With  all  such  objections  we  can 
only  deal,  as  Dr.  Arnold  did  with  the  de- 
structive, theories  of  Niebuhr  and  Beau- 
fort: we  may  allow  to  some  extent  the 
force  of  their  reasoning ;  but  we  can  not 
endure  to  be  robbed  of  such  a  pleasing 
narrative.  Nothing  but  the  uncouth 
names  of  the  actors  could  prevent  the 
stories  of  Xoloti  and  Nezahualcoy otl  from 
being  as  popular  as  the  tale  of  Romulus 
or  of  Solon. 

The  physical  geography  of  Mexico  is 
almost  unique.    The  country  is  one  vast 
table  land,  raised  some  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extending  across 
the  entire  continent  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  stretching  away  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  many  hundreds  of 
miles.    Along  the  coast  there  lies  a  nar- 
row frinc^e  of  low  land,  which  sinks  into  a 
mere  strip  on  the  western  shore.    A  large 
portion  of  the  country  lies  beneath  the 
torrid  zone ;  but  its  great  elevation  causes 
it  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  a  temperate 
climate.    The  fruits  of  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  abound  in  unexampled  profusion, 
the  atmosphere  is  of  unsullied  purity,  and 
through  its  transparent  medium  the  eye 
wanders  over  slopes  of  marvelous  beauty 
until  the  view  melts  away  in  the  bound- 
less distance.    The  great  plain  in  which 
the  capital  stands  presents  an  almost  un- 
broken decline  for  three  hundred  leagues 
together,  varied  only  by  a  few  giant  vol- 
canos  that  do  but  serve  to  throw  its  rich 
and  expansive  beauty  into  stronger  relief. 
In  its  present  condition  this  vast  plateau 
extorts  the  admiration  of* every  visitor; 
but  when  clothed  with  the  foliage  of  its 
primevU  forests,  with  its  fair  lakes  spark- 
ling beneath  the  sun,  and  brilliant  with 
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the  light  flower-laden  canoes  of  the  Aztecs^ 
it  must  have  presented  a  vision  of  surpass* 
ing  loveliness,  and  may  well  have  recalled 
tO'lhe  minds  of  the  first  Spanish  invaders 
the  fairest  spots  in  their  own  sunny  land. 

The  geological  conformation  <9f  the 
country  precludes  Mexico  from  possessing 
many  seaports ;  and  Vera  Cruz  has  hither- 
to monopolized  almost  the  whole  of  its 
foreign  trade.  The  city  owes  its  origin  to 
Hernando  Cortez,  and  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Prescott^s  pages  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  very  characteristic  circum- 
stances under  which  its  foundations  were 
laid.  The  modem  aspect  of  the  place 
hardly  corresponds  witn  its  past  fame  or 
its  present  importance.  It^  harbor  is 
shallow  and  exposed  to  dangerous  winds, 
which  for  six  months  almost  cut  off  com- 
munication with  the  shore.  During  this 
season,  the  air  is  filled  with  sand,  the  sky 
is  dark  with  clouds,  the  coast  line  is  one 
unbroken  sheet  of  foam,  and  the  pedestrian 
can  scarcely  keep  his  feet,  so  great  is  the 
violence  of  the  gusty  winds.  So  pleasant  a 
state  of  things  alternates  with  an  unhealthy 
season,  in  which  the  yellow  fever  rages  and 
decimates  those  who  are  unacclimatized. 
"What  is  that  fog  that  overhangs  the  city?" 
asks  the  newly-arrived  stranger.  "  Sir,  it 
is  the  fever,"  is  the  grave  reply.  Although 
lying  beneath  a  burning  sun,  no  measures 
are  adopted  to  cleanse  the  streets  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  filthy  black  vultures  may  be 
seen  on  all  sides  feeding  upon  the  putrid 
carrion.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  must 
be  worse  to  be  the  victim  of  the  gales  from 
November  to  April,  or  of  the  yellow-fever 
from  April  to  November.  No  wonder 
that  none  save  a  few  merchants  and  some 
wretched  natives  are  found  to  linger  at  the 
city  of  the  dead. 

As  the  level  of  the  country  rises  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  the  traveler  enters 
upon  the  gorgeous  and  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  the  tropics.  The  woods  are  alive 
with  birds  of  gaudy  plumage  and  noisy 
chatter,  with  cardinals,  cat-birds,  and  ma- 
caws. Parrots  swing  lazily  on  pensile 
branches,  and  humming-birds  hang,  poised 
wi(h  murmuring  wing,  at  the  mouth  of 
some  favorite  orchid  blossom.  Long  para- 
sites, such  as  the  vanilla,  hang  in  rich  fes- 
toons, and  laden  with  flower  fall  in  gar- 
lands from  lofty  trees,  or  drop  down  into 
the  water,  as  if  to  drink  and  carry  life  to 
the  trunks  that  bear  them.  The  cactus 
hed^e,  with  its  scarlet  blossoms,  blazes  like 
a  living  wall  of  fire.    The  pools  are  black 
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with  water  fowl ;  the  air  alive  with  insects, 
and  at  night  radiant  with  fire-flies.  Bat  the 
picture  has  its  reverse  side.  Amidst  this 
sea  of  blazing  foliage  lurks  the  deadly 
fever,  whilst  mosauitos  sally  forth  at  even, 
and  a^ault  every  inch  of  unprotected  skin. 

The  elevation  of  Jalapa,  some  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  feet,  once  reached,  w$ 
are  in  the  region  of  a  salubrious  climate, 
and  a  temperature  of  eternal  spring.  The 
yellow-fever  is  unknown  here,  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  never  experienced, 
and,  despite  the  misty  atmosphere  of  the 
winter  months,  ''sickness  is  comparative! v 
rare  and  seldom  fatal."  The  fruits  of  ^- 
most  every  region  are  produced  in  unpar- 
alleled profusion.  Tobacco,  coffee,  sugar, 
corn,  cotton,  barley,  wheat,  jalap,  sar- 
saparilla,  vanilla,  pine  apples,  oranges, 
citrons,  lemons,  pomegranates,  peaches, 
apricots,  guavas,  and  many  others  of  less 
European  notoriety,  such  as  papayas,  chiri- 
moyas,  and  tunas,  may  all  be  raised  at 
Jalapa.  Mahogany,  cedar,  ebony,  oak, 
dragon  blood,  palms,  and  dye  woods  are 
but  representatives  of  its  fofest  trees, 
many  of  which  spring  spontaneously  from 
the  soil.  The  unwary  reader,  however, 
must  not  suppose  that  all  these  products 
are  cultivated.  They  might  all  be  grown 
with  much  profit;  but  the  Mexican  has 
not  energy  enough  to  raise  a  crop  for  the 
foreign  market.  If  you  inquire  why,  the 
answer  will  be,  "Who  knows?.  Who 
wants  more  than  corn  and  chile  ?" 

Almost  all  the  historic  interest  of  Mex- 
ico is  centered  round  the  capital.  Around 
the  shores  of  the  five  lakes  which  adorned 
the  plain  of  Mexico  were  gathered  the 
earliest  of  the  peoples  who  stamped  their 
character  upon  succeeding  ages.  The 
Aztecs,  who  enjoyed  the  chief  authority 
at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  had 
been  preceded  by  an  earlier  race,  the 
Chichemecs,  under  the  rule  of  the  wise 
Xolotl.  We  can  only  d  well  upon  the  story 
of- one  of  his  successors,  in  which  the  his- 
torical student  will  trace  some  remarkable 
analogies  to  the  popular  tales  of  the  East- 
ern hemisphere. 

Under  the  care  of  XoloU's  successors, 
BO  runs  the  legend,  their  capital  city  Tez- 
cuco  became  the  Athens  of  Anahuac; 
when  suddenly  a  terrible  reverse  fell  upon 
their  nation  in  a  eontest  with  the  Tepan 
ecs.  The  oi^y  was  taken,  their  king  slain, 
and  Nezahnalcoyotl  (the  Hungry  Fox) 
escaped  by  climbing  a  lofty  tree.  The 
young  prince,  however,  soon  after  fell  into 


the  hands  of  his  foes;  but  an  old  servant 
enabled  him  to  escape  from  the  dungeon 
in  which  he  was  confined.  A  brief  inter- 
val of  peace  was  followed  by  renewed 
hostilities,  and  no  effort  was  spared  thai 
might  insure  his  capture  or  his  death. 

Driven  from  the  palace  of  his  fathers, 
with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  the  Hungry 
Fox  led  a  wandering  life  of  romantic  in* 
terest.  On  one  occasion  he  stole  away 
through  a  subterranean  passage  while  the 
soldiers  sent  to  seize  him  were  refreshing 
themselves  at  his  invitation ;  on  another 
he  lay  concealed  within  a  drum,  around 
which  his  foes  were  dancing,  quite  un« 
suspicious  that  he  was  so  near  them ;  on 
a  third  occasion  he  was  so  hard  pressed 
that  he  was  fain  to  get  himself  covered 
with  the  stalks  of  chian,  which  a  maiden 
was  reaping  in  the  open  field,  and  hia 
pursuers  were  then  sent  off  in  a  false  di- 
rection. A  large  grant  of  land  and  a 
bride  of  noble  birth  were  to  be  the  gner* 
don  of  his  capture;  but  no  amount  of 
bribe  could  tempt  the  poorest  Tezoucan  to 
betray  his  prince.  At  length  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Tepanecs  became  intolerable, 
and  the  Hungry  Fox  was  restored  to  hia 
ancestral  throne. 

To  this  morning  of  hairbreadth  escapes 
and  perilous  adventure  there  succeeded  a 
noon-day  of  more  than  oriental  prosperity 
and  magnificence. 

**  The  royal  palace  rose  in  the  midst  of  the 
capita),  extending  for  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  in  length,  by  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
depth.  It  comprised  two  vast  courts.  The 
outer  one  served  as  the  market-place  of  the  city, 
whilst  the  inner  one  contained  halls  for  the  re- 
ception and  entertainment  of  foreign  embassies, 
and  for  the  retreat  of  men  of  science  and  learn- 
ing. Here«  too,  were  gathered  the  literature  and 
archives  of  the  past ;  and  authors  assembled  to 
pursue  thf  ir  studies,  or  to  recite  their  compasi- 
tions.  Hard  by  were  the  rojal  apartments^  and 
the  saloons  of  the  king's  numerous  concubines; 
their  walls  bright  with  alabaster,  or  gorgi-oua 
with  hanging<i  of  f'ather  work.  The^e  roonns 
opened  into  gardens  laid  out  with  much  intri- 
cacy and  beauty,  dotted  with  foantains  and 
baths  of  clear  water,  and  enlivened  by  the 
plumage  of  tropical  birds ;  whilt^t  animals  and 
birds  Uiat  could  not  be  brought  there  aliro  were 
skillfully  modeled  in  gold  and  siWer.  Up- 
wards of  four  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of 
maize,  and  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  of  cocoa,  eieht  thousand  turkeys, 
thirteen  hundred  bft.«;kets  of  salt,  with  gime, 
vegetables,  and  condiments  innumerably,  wert 
yearly  supplied  f«;r  the  royal  table,  lior  Is 
it  at  all   incredible  that   the  pile  contained 
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.three  hundred  apartmentp,  s'^me  of  them  fifty 
yards  square,  when  we  read  the  accounts  of 
the  Tast  ruins  that  still  attest  the  magnificence 
of  the  palace,  or  when  we  recall  to  mind  that 
its  remains  have  furnished  the  materials  for  all 
the  churches  and  other  buildings  since  erected 
at  Tezcuco  by  the  Spaniards." — Mexico:  the 
Country ^  HUtory^  and  People^  p.  35. 

Amidst  such  splendor  the  Hungry  Fox 
experienced  all  the  ^veariness  of  satiety. 
At  times  he  would  seek  for  fresh  adven- 
ture after  the  fashion  of  Haronn  Alras- 
chid,  by  wandering  in  disguise  among 
his  subjects^  and  thus  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  their  actual  condition.  Occasion- 
ally he  would  betake  himself  to  poetry 
and  the  charms  of  literary  composition ; 
and  his  verses  breathe  the  spint  of  one 
who  has  drunk  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the 
dregs,  and  yet  has  been  unable  to  allay  his 
thirst.  But  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  own 
good  name,  he  indulged  a  guilty  passion 
for  the  beautiful  young  wife  of  an  aged 
noble;  and  after  sacrificing  the  husband 
by  the  same  stratagem  that  was  employed 
against  Uriah,  he  took  the  widow  to  him- 
self. It  was  not  until  after  long  fasting  and 
many  prayers  that  the  union  thus  cement- 
ed by  crime  was  fruitful,  and  in  the  evil 
fortunes  which  befel  his  son  we  may  trace 
the  vengeance  which  rarely  fails,  sooner 
or  later,  to  overtake  iniquity. 

This  single  illustration  must  serve  to 
indicate  the  spirit  of  early  Mexican  legend. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  widely  it 
differs  from  the  fables  which  were  current 
amongst  the  more  northern  tribes,  and 
how  great  an  advance  in  cultivation  of 
mind  and  thought  must  have  been  reach- 
ed by  a  people  amongst  whom  such  stories 
were  current.  By  the  time  that  the  Span- 
iards reached  the  plateau  of  Anahuac 
the  Tezcucau  power  had  passed  away,  and 
their  king  had  become  a  tributary  to  Mon- 
tezuma. 

With  the  arrival  of  Hernando  Cortez  at 
Mexico  begins  another  act  of  the  great 
drama  of  which  this  spot  has  been  the 
scene.  The  strange  impression  that  was 
j^oduoed  upon  the  native  mind  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  pale-faced  warriors,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  hardly  more  astounding  than 
the  evolutions  of  their  horses  and  the  prac- 
tice of  their  artillery ;  the  unrivaled  au- 
dacity and  cunning  of  the  conqueror  in 
yenturing  thus  to  march  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy^s  stronghold,  and  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Montezuma's  person ;  the 
stormy  soeoes  that  followed,  as  the  pas- 


sions of  the  people  were  aroused  by  the 
ill -guided  fanaticism  of  the  Christians; 
and  the  terrible  struggles  with  all  their 
exciting  incidents  of  personal  prowess  and 
sad  deadly  conflict  that  marked  the  retreat 
of  the  Sorrowful  Night — all  these  invest 
the  capital  of  the  Aztecs  with  abundant 
interest.  Yet  all  these  must  yield  in 
pathos  to  the  story  of  the  final  catastro- 
phe by  which  the  fate  of  the  city  was 
determined. 

It  were  no  e<asy  task  to  describe  the 
condition  of  the  Aztec  capital  in  its  palmy 
days.  Doubtless  there  was  much  that 
would  seem  rude  to  our  own  more  polish- 
ed taste ;  but  this  was  veiled  under  a  bar- 
baric splendor  which  modem  times  can 
hardly  parallel.  The  city  lay  embosomed 
amidst  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco, 
its  streets  not  unfrequently  intersected  by 
canals  and  embellished  with  the  brilliant 
colors  of  the  flowers  that  bloomed  on  its 
floating  gardens.  Three  causeways  com- 
municating with  the  shore  each  aflbrded  a 
narrow  path  available  to  keep  out  invad- 
ers, or  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  block- 
ading army ;  whilst  across  the  salt  waters 
of  the  hike  many  flourishing  cities  lined 
the  shores,  from  which  canoes  were  ever 
darting  forth  to  bring  provisions  to  the 
capital.  Three  hundred  thousand  Aztecs 
were  gathered  within  the  walls  of  Mexico,, 
who  crowded  its  busy  markets,  or  as* 
sembled  at  the  spectacle  of  the  solemn 
sacrifices.  Such  was  the  city  which  Her- 
nando Cortez  undertook  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy. 

For  some  time  the  contest  raged  with 
varying  fortunes.  As  long  as  the  Mexi- 
cans retained  their  water  communication 
uninterrupted,  they  were  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  necessaries  from  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  and  suffered  but  little  incon- 
venience from  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
the  causeways.  At  length,  however,  Cor- 
tez launched  his  fleet  of  brigantines,  and 
the  blockade  was  complete.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  besieged  must  either  cut 
their  way  out  of  the  city,  or  else  sufier  all 
the  horrors  of  famine  ;  but  a  determined 
spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused.  The 
proud  Aztecs  would  rather  die  than  yield. 

"  The  fiery  cavaliers,  however,  were  too  im- 
patient to  await  the  effects  of  famine,  and  con- 
stant assaults  were  made  upon  the  city  on  all 
sides.  As  the  Spaniards  advanced  along  the 
causeways,  they  were  supported  on  either  flank 
by  the  brigantincs,  whose  fire  swept  across  the 
path  of  the  enemy.    Still  the  Aztecs  retreated 
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in  good  order,  and  fiercely  disputed  the  pas- 
sage of  every  breach  in  the  path.  When  tlie 
Spaniards  reached  the  city,  a  fierce  conflict 
arose  at  each  one  of  the  numerous  canals  by 
which  many  of  the  streets  were  intersected. 
Much  delay,  too,  was  caused  by  the  Europeans 
being  obliged  to  fill  up  each  breach  oyer  which 
they  passed  in  order  to  secure  the  line  of  their 
retreat.  Several  days  were  spent  in  such  con- 
flicts ;  but  every  night  the  Mexicans  pulled 
away  the  materials  with  which  the  breaches 
were  filled  up,  so  that  the  work  had  to  be  be- 
gan all  over  again.'' — Mexico:  the  C<nintry^ 
etc,  pp.  101,  102. 

Such  a  mode  of  warfare  might  well  dis- 
pirit the  invaders.  Some  complained  loud- 
ly against  the  folly  of  attempting  so  vast 
an  enterprise  with  such  scanty  numbers. 
Others  grumbled  at  the  hardships  of  a 
struggle  which  brought  much  pain  and 
little  plunder;  for  from  the  cities  they  had 
already  captured  the  gold  had  been  re- 
moved or  was  bnried.  Ominous  sounds, 
too,  constantly  fell  upon  their  ears  as  the 
besieged  taunted  them  with  their  avarice, 
and  vowed  that  if  defeated  they  would 
hide  their  treasure  where  the  Spaniards 
should  never  find  it  The  invaders  also 
suffered  greatly  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  from  the  scanty  supplies 
which  they  could  alone  command.  Under 
the  pressure  of  these  accumulated  trour 
bles  a  general  assault  was  ordered,  which 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  ex- 
pedition. Cortez  himself  narrowly  es- 
caped destruction.  Besides  the  killed  and 
wounded,  there  were  sixty-two  Spaniards 
taken  prisoners. 

"A  scene  followed  which  filled  the  Spaniards 
with  dismay.  They  were  encamped  so  near 
the  city  that  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the 
table  land  they  could  distinguish  what  was 
going  forward  in  the  lofty  temples.  Day  by 
day  after  this  disaster  they  beheld  a  solemn 
procession  winding  round  the  lofty  pyramidal 
temple  of  the  god  of  war.  In  the  midst  of 
the  long  file  marched  some  of  the  white-faced 
strangers  ready  decked  out  for  the  sacrifice. 
They  were  urged  along  by  blows  until  they 
mounted  to  the  summit,  where  the  victims, 
one  by  one,  were  seized,  stripped,  and  laid 
upon  the  sacrificial  stone.  Then,  in  sight 
of  their  countrymen,  the  priest  struck  the 
prisoner  with  the  sharp  stone  razor,  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  wound,  and  plucked  out 
the  palpitating  heart,  which  he  placed  upon  a 
ffolden  altar.  The  body  was  then  hurled  down 
from  the  pyramid  and  seized  upon,  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  crowd.  These  scenes  were  re- 
peated daily  until  all  the  captives  had  been 
4aughtered ;  and  at  each  sacrifice  the  Aztecs 


shouted  in  defiance,  that  so  should  all  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country  be  consumed*" — IbitL, 
pp.  103, 104. 

Not  only  were  the  Spaniards  much 
moved  by  these  horrors,  but  the  confi- 
dence of  their  native  allies  was  sorely 
shaken.  The  spirit  of  the  Aztecs,  long 
accustomed  to  empire,  rose  with  the  dan* 
ger,  and  no  thoaght  of  escaping  by  a  des- 
perate sally  and  abandoning  their  capital 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  them.  The  be- 
siegers now  drew  nearer  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, ruthlessly  leveling  each  quarter 
of  which 'they  got  the  mastery,  and  hem- 
ming in  the  wretched  people  into  a  more 
contracted  space.  Food  began  to  fail  the 
Aztecs.  Their  supply  of  fresh  water 
was  cut  ofi^  and  they  had  to  drink  the 
brackish  water  of  the  lake.  Pestilence 
soon  followed  on  the  heels  of  famine,  and 
mowed  down  such  numbers  that  the  sur- 
vivors could  not  safiice  to  bury  them. 
Dead  corpses  lay  festering  in  the  streets 
and  houses  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  the 
sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying.  Yet  in 
this  terrible  extremity  they  remained  un* 
subdued  in  spirit,  and  rejected  all  entreat- 
ies to  surrender.  Gaunt  and  haggard 
creatures  staggered  through  the  streets, 
and  rained  showers  of  missiles  that  fell 
powerless  from  their  enfeebled  arms.  At 
length,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  three 
months,  Mexico  was  taken.  So  deadly  had 
been  the  struggle,  that  more  than  forty 
thousand  had  perished  on  a  single  day. 
The  Spaniards  had  only  obtained  poasee- 
sion  of  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  treasure  had 
all  been  hurled  into  the  lake.  The  pal- 
aces, the  gardens,  the  menageries — ^all  the 
pride  of  Aztec  civilization  was  lost  for 
ever. 

The  fires  that  lay  smouldering  beneath 
its  volcanic  rocks  could  hardly  have  burst 
forth  with  more  destructive  fury  than 
that  which  marked  the  Spanish  conquest 
of  the  country.  This  tremendous  civil 
earthquake  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
calm  ;  but  there  were  significant  rumbling 
sounds  heard  from  time  to  time  which 
were  indicative  that  the  flames,  though 
suppressed,  were  not  subdued.  Tlie  his- 
tory of  the  country  under  Spanish  vice- 
roys has  been  almost  a  sealed  book  to 
English  readers ;  but  Mr.  Mayer,  in  hia 
Mexico,  Spaniehy  AUee,  and  JR^nMican^ 
has  made  the  story  known  to  hia  Ameri- 
can countrymen,  and  a  ranid  sketch  of  the 
most  salient  points  will  oe  firand  in  tlie 
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oomprehensire  and  excellent  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Religions  Tract  Society. 
The  policy  of  Spain  towards  its  huge  col- 
ony in  North  America  may  be  broadly 
stated  as  a  constant  effort  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  for  themselves  out  of  the  Mex- 
icans, and  to  hinder  any  other  Europeans 
from  sharing  the  spoil.  It  is  true  that 
many  philanthropic  regulations  were  laid 
down  by  the  home  government,  which 
seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  protect  the  native  races  of  Mexi- 
co, and  to  put  some  curb  on  the  extortion 
and  cruelty  of  the  colonists ;  but  the  moth- 
er country  was  too  distant  and  communi- 
cation too  difficult  to  enable  it  to  exercise 
any  great  influence  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  Indians.  There  are  dark 
secrets  of  lives  worn  out  with  labor  in 
the  mines,  of  fortunes  drawn  irom  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  subject  peoples,  and 
of  deeds  of  satanic  cruelty,  which  will 
never  be  disclosed,  until  the  day  when  all 
things  hidden  are  revealed.  A  legacy  of 
hatred  to  their  European  masters  was  thus 
stored  up  which  has  not  yet  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  those  habits  of  cowardice,  faith- 
lessness, and  cunning  were  acquired,  from 
whose  effects  Mexico  is  suffering  at  the 
present  day. 

The  history  of  Spanish  legislation  for 
the  treatment  of  the  conquered  races  has 
been  ably  handled  by  Mr.  Helps.  From 
first  to  last  the  Dominican  priests  who 
accompanied  the  conquerors  showed  them- 
selves the  firm  friends  of  the  hapless 
Indians;  but  the  avarice  of  the  colo- 
nists proved  superior  to  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy.  In  1544,  the  viceroy  Sandoval 
arrived  in  Mexico  with  a  royal  ordinance, 
which  enacted  that  no  slaves  should  be 
made  in  the  future  wars ;  that  the  system 
of  assigning  bodies  of  slaves  to  each  colo- 
nist should  be  abandoned ;  and  that  the 
Indians  should  not  as  a  class  be  solely  de- 
voted to  ignoble  pursuits.  Had  the  em- 
peror adhered  to  this  decision,  the  whole 
future  history  of  Mexico  would  have  as- 
sumed another  complexion.  But  no  en- 
gine was  leH  untried  to  obtain  the  revo- 
cation of  this  decree,  and  in  an  hvW  hour 
a  division  of  the  royal  domains  was  order- 
ed, and  the  Indians  upon  them  were  trans- 
ferred with  the  soil.  Some  thirty  years 
after  we  find  another  viceroy,  Aisanza, 
obliged  to  interfere,  that  he  might  secure 
for  the  wretched  Indians  "  regular  hours 
of  repose,  and  some  time  to  breathe  the 
frteb  air  on  the  surface  of  the  earth."    Be- 


fpre  this  decree  that  toil  bad  been  inces- 
sant Their  taskmasters  gave  them  no 
respite,  atid  wrought  **  as  if  they  designed 
to  scrape  every  vein  and  artery  of  the  col- 
ony's soil."  Such  cruelty  had  borne,  its 
wonted  fruits  in  a  terrible  pestilence,  un- 
der which  the  weakened  frames  of  the  In- 
dians perished  to  the  number  of  nearly 
two  millions. 

The  following  story  will  show  to  what 
extent  intrigue  and  injustice  frequently 

grevailed  in  the  colonial  government.  The 
[arquis  del  Yalle,  the  son  of  Hernando 
Cortez,  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  Audiencia  or  Supreme 
Council  which  ruled  Mexico  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  viceroy.  At  the  baptism  of  the 
twin  daughters  of  the  marquis  a  grand 
entertainment  was  given  by  two  broth- 
ers named  Alvarado,  who  were  intimate' 
friends  of  Don  Martin  Cortez ;  and  among 
other  things,  a  masque  was  performed 
representing  the  first  meeting  of  Cortez 
and  Montezuma,  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
empetror  being  played  by  one  of  the  Alva- 
rados,  who,  as  he  placed  a  diadem  of  lau- 
rel on  the  head  of  Martin  Cortez,  ex- 
claimed: "How  well  this  crown  b^ts 
your  noble  brow  V*  On  so  slight  a  found- 
ation an  accusation  of  treason  was  laid 
against  Cortez  and  the  Alvarados.  They 
were  thrown  into  prison,  their  papers  seiz- 
ed, and,  although  no  trace  of  any  conspir- 
acy was  found,  the  Alvarados  were  exe- 
cuted, and  the  Marquis  del  Yalle  v^s  only 
saved  from  sharing  their  fate  by  the  time- 
ly arrival  of  Peralta,  the  new  viceroy. 
!reralta  soon  discovered  the  iniquity  ot 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  penned  a  dis- 

;atch  to  Spain  denouncing  its  authors, 
'his  dispatch  the  Audiencia  not  only 
managed  to  intercept,  but  actually  sent  in 
its  place  a  charge  against  Peralta  of  pro- 
viding an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men 
to  aid  the  marquis  in  his  revolt.  This 
fictitious  instrument  they  confirmed  by  a 
batch  of  depositions.  The  home  govern- 
ment, sorely  puzzled,  wrote  to  demand  an 
explanation  from  Peralta ;  but  this,  too, 
the  Audiencia  intercepted,  and  as  Peralta's 
silence  was  naturally  construed  into  an 
admission  of  his  guilt,  another  viceroy  was 
sent  out  to  supersede  him.  At  length, 
after  a  delay  of  seven  years,  the  whole 
truth  came  out ;  but  during  all  this  time 
the  Marquis  del  Yalle  had  been'  deprived 
of  his  property,  which  was  sadly  squan- 
dered by  the  crown  officials. 
Such  a  narrative  will  predispose  the 
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reader  to  belieye  other  impatations  ppoo 
the  probity  and  wisdom  of  the  Mexican 
authorities.  OccasioQallv,  as  n;ught  have 
been  anticipated,  it  was  the  viceroy  him- 
self who  abased  his  power ;  at  other  times 
the  coimcil  and  the  municipality  paraded 
their  incapacity  and  crnelty.  The  Audien- 
cia  more  especially  seldom  failed  when 
in  supreme  power  to  distinguish  itself  by 
some  act  of  atrocity.  This  body  seems 
to  have  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  a  native 
insurrection ;  ana  one  night  during  their 
tenure  of  office  a  great  noise  was  heard, 
and  a  report  soon  spread  that  the  Indians 
were  marching  on  the  capital.  Inquiry 
showed  that  the  alarm  had  been  occasion- 
ed by  a  large  drove  of  hogs ;  but  the  Au- 
diencia,  to  justify  their  fears,  had  twenty- 
nine  male  and  four  female  Indians  put  to 
^eath.  ^'  Their  dead  bodies  were  lefl  to 
hang  upon  the  gallows,  tainting  the  air 
and  shocking  the  eyes  of  every  passer  by, 
until  the  neighborhood  could  no  longer 
bear  the  stench,  and  imperiously  demand- 
ed their  removal." 

We  have  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
Spanish  government  of  Mexico  in  an  old 
£oglish  volume  which  was  written  at  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Its  author. 
Father  Gage,  was  a  Dominican  friar,  who 
in  company  with  some  of  the  brethren  of 
his  order  visited  Mexico  in  1625.  Before 
the  vessel  sailed  from  the  Spanish  port, 
an  order  arrived  from  Madria  forbidding 
Gage  to  join  in  the  expedition.  The  court 
of  Spain  was  too  jealous  of  any  foreign 
influence  in  Mexico  to  permit  even  an 
English-bom  friar  to  enter  the  country. 
Ga^e,  however,  managed  to  conceal  him- 
self in  an  empty  cask  on  board  the  ship, 
and  did  not  come  out  from  his  hiding- 
place  until  they  had.  been  some  days  at 
sea.  After  visiting  Mexico  and  Guatema- 
la, Gage  eventually  found  his  way  back 
to  England,  where  he  abjured  Popery, 
adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Puritans,  and 
became  chaplain  to  Fairfax.  His  thin 
-  folio,  now  very  scarce,  contains  some  cu- 
rious particulars  of  the  scenes  which  he 
witnessed,  and  abounds  in  variety  of  ad- 
ventures which  befel  him  by  flood  and 
field. 

When  Gage  reached  Mexico  the  Mar- 
quis Gelves  was  viceroy ;  and  as  he  had 
come  out  with  the  intention,  so  common 
amongst  the  Spanish  officials,  of  amassing 
a  fortune  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  re- 
turning to  spend  it  in  the  Peninsula, 
Gelves  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  buying 


up  all  the  com  in  the  conntry  and  selling 
it  again  at  an  advanced  price.  B^  the 
law  of  Mexico  there  was  a  fixed  price  at 
which  corn  was  to  be  sold  in  years  of 
famine;  but  the  harvest  had  been  ^ood, 
and  no  apprehensions  of  scarcity  existed. 
Suddenly,  however,  it  became  known  that 
there  were  no  stores  of  food  except  in  the 
viceroy's  granaries.  A  panic  immediate- 
ly followed,  and  prices  rose  enormously. 
The  people  then  demanded  that  com 
should  be  sold  at  the  price  fixed  by  law ; 
but  Gelves  replied  that  it  was  not  a  year 
of  famine,  and  refused  to  interfere.  The 
archbishop  tried  to  influence  the  viceroy, 
and  when  he  still  remained  inflexible, 
Gelves  himself  was  excommunicated,  rjid 
the  country  placed  under  an  interdict.  At 
length  a  general  insurrection  broke  out, 
and  Gelves  was  obliged  to  yield.  Of 
course  both  sides  appealed  to  the  home 
government.  Gelves  was  recalled,  but 
was  made  ^'  master  of  the  horse  "  at  the 
court  of  Madrid;  whilst  the  noble-hearted 
archbishop  was  degraded  to  the  petty  dio- 
cese of  Tamora  in  Castile. 

We  have  not  space  to  record  the  strange 
alternations  of  fortune  through  which  the 
colony  passed  in  succeeding  years.  The 
impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  the 
perusal  of  its  history  accords,  though  in 
a  less  violent  degree,  with  the  physical, 
geological  convulsions  to  which  we  have 
already  more  than  once  referred.  There 
were  seasons  of  sudden  prosperity,  follow- 
ed by  as  rapid  a  depression.  At  one  mo- 
ment  the  discovery  of  a  rich  vein  of  hil- 
ver,  such  as  the  mines  of  Bolanos  and. 
Zacatecas,  gave  an  unhealthy  stimulus  to 
enterprise.  Thousands  flocked  to  the 
mines  with  ^he  wildest  expectations  of 
wealth.  They  hurried  with  feverish  im- 
patience from  place  to  place,  as  rumors  of 
yet  richer  findings  reached  them.  Vast 
works  were  commenced,  and  a  huge  out- 
lay incurred  in  spots  where  the  ores  sud- 
denly failed  and  reduced  the  adventurers 
to  beggary.  In  other  instances  penniless 
miners  were  raised  to  boundless  w*ea1th. 
Under  such  rapid  oscillations  of  prosper- 
ity and  adversity  the  collapse  was  gener* 
aUy  as  complete  as  the  inflation  had  been 
unwarrantable.  To  these  causes  of  dis- 
turbance others  were  not  wanting.  Small- 
ox  periodically  devastated  the  colony. 
~  hen  the  harvest  failed,  it  was  invariably 
discovered  that  no  forethought  had  been 
exercised  to  provide  food  against  such  an 
emergency,  although  the  country  would 
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cftsUy  baTO  maintained  a  hundred  times 
its  popnlatioo.  There  were  terrible  ris- 
ing]9  of  the  natives,  with  massacres  on 
both  sides,  in  which  neither  age  nor  sex 
was  spared.  There  were  seasons  of  pes- 
tilence in  which  thousands  perbhed  with- 
out attendance,  medicine,  or  care. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  rule  over  a  conn- 
try  which  was  so  subject  to  disorganiza- 
tion, and  the  character  of  the  people  under 
the  charge  of  the  viceroy  did  but  aggra- 
vate the  difSoulty  of  the  task.  The  bpan- 
iards,  proud,  avaricious,  turbulent,  paid 
but  little  heed  to  the  orders  of  their  cnief, 
when  those  orders  interfered  with  their 
rapid  acquisition  of  a  fortune ;  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  capital  each  colo- 
nist was  practically  independent  of  the 
governor.  The  fertility  of  the  country 
and  the  heat  of  the  climate  indisposed  the 
natives  to  exertion,  and  rendered  theuk  im- 
provident; while,  under  the  oppression 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  gentle 
but  quick-tempered  Indians  became  sullen, 
indolent,  and  revengeful.  The  exactions 
to  which  they  were  subjected  by  law  were 
sufficiently  onerous.  They  had  to  supply 
travelers  with  food  and  with  porters  to 
carry  baggage,  for  which  service  they 
were  not  paid  immediately,  but  the  amount 
due  was  entered  in  the  town's  book,  to 
be  settled  once  a  year ;  and  of  this  tardy 
payment  they  were  frequently  defrauded. 
The  burdens  they  carried  were  so  heavy 
that  when  the  strap  by  which  it  was  slung 
across  the  forehead  was  removed,  the  skin 
not  uncommonly  came  away  with  it.  Each 
district  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  laborers  to  till  the  fields  of  the 
colonists  ;  and  under  various  pretences 
their  wages  were  withheld,  and  at  harvest- 
time  they  were  glad  even  to  bribe  their 
taskmasters  for  permission  to  return  home 
and  gather  in  their  own  scanty  crops.  It 
was  through  years  of  such  treatment  that 
the  hatred  oi  the  Mexicans  for  the  very 
name  of  Spaniard  was  fostered  until  it  be- 
eame  inveterate. 

The  policy  of  the  home  government, 
though  commonly  influenced  by  better 
motives,  was  not  much  more  successful. 
These  were  the  days  of  protection  oarried 
out  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  the  fond  solic-. 
itude  of  the  paternal  government  nearly 
stifled  its  bantling.  No  ships  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  harbors  of  Mexico, 
except  those  which  had  sailed  from  the 

Sorts  of  Seville  or  Cadiz.    Not  even  a 
panish  vessel  might  unload  its  freight 


upon  the  shores  of  Mexico,  save  in  the  in- 
hospitable  anchorage  of  Vera  Cruz.  All 
English  goods  had  to  be  flrst  carried  to 
Spain,  there  landed,  and  then  once  more 
shipped  for  the  colony,  so  that  the  price 
was  enhanced  a  hundred-fold  by  the  time 
the  articles  reached  Mexico.  So  anxious, 
was  Spain  to  monopolize  every  available 
advantage,  that  the  manufacture  or  culti- 
vation of  produce  that  could  be  made  or 
procured  in  the  Peninsula  was  forbidden 
m  the  colony.  It  was  illegal  to  erect 
factories  or  to  cultivate  the  olive  and  the 
vine.  The  trade  so  carefully  nursed  very 
naturally  shrank  to  dwarfish  proportions. 
When  Seville  enjoyed  the  exclusive  com- 
merce with  Mexico,  the  whole  amount  of 
shipping  employed  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
eight  thousand  tons,  and  mfiany  of  the  ves- 
sels only  made  a  single  voyage  yearly. 
With  a  system  of  prohibitive  duties  three 
fourths  of  the  imports  into  Mexico  were 
smuggled,  and  the  custom-house  ofllcials 
were  bribed  to  wink  at  the  violation  of  a 
law  which  ordained  death  as  the  penalty 
for  disobedience.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  of  the  enactments  by  which  the  in« 
land  revenues  were  arranged,  than  that 
they  were  in  keeping  with  the  regulations 
which  crippled  the  ^reign  trade  of  Mexi- 
co. One  important  item  of  taxation  is 
too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over.  It 
was  that  levied  upon  papal  bulls. 

"  These  bulls  were  issued  every  two  years, 
sent  over  to  America  from  Spain,  and  sold  by 
the  priests,  under  the  direction  of  a  commis- 
sary appointed  to  superintend  this  branch  of 
the  revenue.    They  were  of  four  kinds :  First, 
The  bull  for  the  living,  or  Bula  de  Gruzada^ 
so  called  because  it  has  some  traditionary  con- 
nection with  the  bulls  of  the  crusades.    It  was 
deemed  essential  for  every  person  to  possess 
this  bull,  and  its  virtues  were  innumerable. 
Whoever  purchased  it  might  be  absolved  ftoxa 
all  crimes,  except  heresy,  by  any  priest;  and 
of  heresy  he  could  hardly  be  suspected  with 
this  shield  to  protect  him.    On  fast  days  he 
might  eat  any  thing  but  meat,  and  on  othec 
days  he  was  exempted  from  many  of  the  rig- 
orous yijunctions  of  the  church,    wo  of  these 
bulls,  if  they  had  been  paid/or,  communicated 
double  the  benefits  of  one.    Second,  The  huU 
for  eating  milk  and  eggs  during  Lent.    This 
was  intended  only  ibr  ecclesiastics,  and  persona 
not  holding  the  first,  which  entitled  ttxe  pos^ 
sessor  to  all  the  advantages  of  both.    Third, 
ne  hull  of  the  dead^  Bula  de  Defuntoe,  which 
was  indispensable  to  rescue  departed  souU 
from  purgatory.    It  was  bought  by  the  rela- 
I  tions  of  a  deceased  person,  as  soon  as  possible 
I  after  death ;  and  poor  people  were  thrown  in* 
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to  agonies  of  grief  and  lamentation  if  they 
were  not  able  to  jiurchase  this  passport  for  the 
spirit  of  a  relative  suffering  the  miseries  of 
•purgatory.  Fourth,  The  hml  of  eomposition, 
which  released  persons  who  had  stolen  goods 
from  the  obligation  to  restore  .them  to  the 
owner.  One  slight  condition,  it  is  true,  was 
attached  to  this  bull ;  which  was,  that  the 
person  when  stealing  had  not  been  moved 
thereto  by  any  forethought  of  the  virtue  of  a 
bull  to  make  the  property  his  own,  and  his 
conscience  white.  Bating  this  small  condi- 
tion, the  bull  converted  all  stolen  goods  into 
the  true  and  lawful  property  of  the  thief.  It 
had  the  power,  moreover,  to  correct  the  moral 
offenses  of  false  weights  and  measures,  tricks 
and  frauds  in  trade,  and,  in  short,  all  those 
little  obliquities  of  principle  and  conduct  to 
which  swindlers  resort  to  rob  honest  people  of 
their  possessions.  '  It  assures  to  the  purchas- 
er,' says  Depons,  Hhe  absolute  property  in 
whatever  he  may  have  obtained  by  modes  that 
ought  to  have  conducted  him  to  the  gallows.* 
The  price  of  these  bulls  depended  on  the 
amount  of  goods  stolen ;  but  it  is  just  to  add, 
that  only  fifty  of  them  could  be.  taken  by  the 
tame  person  m  a  year." — Ibid,y  pp.  228-280. 

The  Spanish  power  in  Mexico  naturally 
oame  to  an  end  when  the  Peninsula  was 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  But 
the  ruling  class  was  not  disposed  to  yield 
its  authority  without  a  struggle.  It  had 
borne  itself  with  excessive  pride,  exclud- 
ing every  Creole  from  any  share  in  the 
government  or  the  higher  dignities  of  the 
church ;  and  Batallar,  one  of  the  im- 
perial commissioners,  had  declared  that  a 
Castilian  cobbler  or  a  Manchego  mule  had 
more  right  to  rule  than  the  best  native 
American.  It  was  dear  that  a  war  of 
castes  was  imminent,  and  that  it  would 
rage  with  terrible  fury.  Once  more  the 
volcanic  fires  were  ready  to  burst  forth  in 
an  earthquake  that  should  rend  all  Mexico 
asunder. 

Hidalgo,  curate  of  Dolores,  was  the  first 
to  raide  the  standard  of  revolt,  around 
which  the  Indians  gathered  in  thousands. 
On  they  came,  inflamed  with  the  passions 
engendered  by  years  of  oppression,  and 
burning  for  revenge.  Every  European 
they  met  was  sacrificed,  and  every  Creole 
who  hesitated  to  join  tiieir  ranks  shared 
the  same  fate.  '^  Their  first  advance  was 
irresistible  until  some  twenty  thousand 
undisciplined  and  half  armed  savages 
reachea  Guanaxuato,  shouting,  *  Death 
to  the  Capuchinos  I'  '*  The  town  refused 
to  yield,  but  was  carried  b^  storm,  and, 
despite  the  entreaties  of  Hidalso,  a  gen- 
eral massAcre  ensued«     For  wee  wys 


the  carnage  and  destruction  oontbuedf 
until  through  very  weariness  the  rebels 
held  their  hands.  These  excesses  pro* 
voked  a  sanguinary  reprisal  as  soon  as  the 
imperial  forces  under  Calleja  could  make 
head  against  the  insurgents.  The  latter 
retired  from  Mexico,  suffered  a  disastrous 
defeat  at  Las  Cruces,  and  thence  fell  back 
upon  Guanaxuato,  which  a^ain  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  revoltmg  cruelties. 
*'  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  men,  wo< 
men,  and  children,  were  driven  into  the 
great  square  of  the  town,  and  deliberately 
butchered.  The  great  fountain  flowed 
with  human  blood.  Fourteen  thousand 
perished  in  this  way ;  and  Calleja  boasted 
m  his  dispatches  that  by  cutting  all  their 
throats  he  had  saved  the  expense  of  pow- 
der and  shot." 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  revolu- 
tionary wars  reads  almost  like  the  pages 
of  a  blood-and-thunder  tragedy.  Scenes 
of  atrocity  and  bloodshed,  in  which  the 
royalists  especially  distinguished  them* 
selves,  succeeded  one  another  with  terrible 
rapidity.  As  the  conflict  deepened  in  in- 
tensity, it  soon  became  apparent  that 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards  was  the  only  ani- 
mating principle  of  the  insurgents ;  nor 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  people  train- 
ed up  under  the  Spanish  colonial  system 
would  prove  either  worthy  or  capable  of 
liberty.  Among  the  military  ciiieftains 
who  now  assumed  the  direction  of  afiairs, 
no  man  arose  of  such  commanding  talent 
as  to  insure  the  submission  of  his  fellows. 
Personal  jealousies  split  them  into  see* 
tions,  around  which  each  one  ranged 
himself,  as  his  interest  or  the  humor  ot 
the  moment  inclined  him.  Nominally,  in- 
deed, there  wfite  two  ereat  parties :  the 
Federalists,  who  desired  that  the  republic 
should  be  composed  of  a  number  of  States 
virtually  independent  of  each  other,  on  the 
model  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Cen- 
tralists, who  were  in  favor  of  a  single 
vast  State,  to  be  ruled  from  the  capital ; 
but  the  partisans  of  either  side  broke 
through  every  tie  by  which  men  can  be 
bound  together  for  common  action.  The 
wearisome  narrative  of  endless  intrigue 
and  treachery  recalls  forcibly  the  terms  in 
which  Livy  paints  the  character  of  Han- 
nibal :  ^^  Pe/fidia  pliugttam  Punioa^  nul- 
lum ju^urandum^  nulla  rdigio^  nuUa 
fidea"  Torres  betraved  Mina.  Iturbide 
first  turned  against  the  vioeroy  Apodaea 
the  very  forces  with  which  he  had  been 
btrusted  against  the  Republicans;  tbea 
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outwitted  Guerrero,  Brayo,  and  Victoria, 
the  Republioan  leaders,  and  oaased  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  emperor;  and  was 
finally  himself  betrayed  by  Santa  Anna, 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  most  faithful  of 
his  supporters.  This  list  of  traitors  might 
be  greatly  extended,  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  enter  upon  such  details  of  petty 
chicanery  and  deceit. 

Amid  such  a  mass  of  faithlessness  one 
incident  of  fidelity  stands  out  in  pleasing 
contrast.  Guadalupe  Victoria  was  one  of 
the  bravest  of  the  Republican  chieftains. 
He  had  first  gained  notoriety  at  the  taking 
of  Oaxaca,  by  swimming  across  the  moat 
which  surrounded  the  place,  and,  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  cutting  the  ropes  that 
held  back  the  drawbridge,  over  wnich  the 
Republican  forces  then  marched  into  the 
town.  Every  inducement  was  held  out 
to  Victoria,  to  seduce  him  from  the  popu- 
lar side.  Rank  and  rewards  were  offered 
in  return  for  his  compliance ;  but  in  vain. 
A  large  force  was  then  sent  by  the  vice- 
roy against  him. 

"His  band  was  dispersed,  and  a  price  set 
upon  his  head ;  but  none  were  base  enough  to 
betray  him.  For  thir^  months  h*  wandered 
amongst  tY^e  recesses  of  the  mountains,  endur- 
ing incredible  hardships.  His  food  was  the 
roots  of  trees,  or  the  wild  fruits  of  the  forest, 
or  even  the  bones  of  dead  animals,  which  he 
found  in  caverns.  His  dress  was  torn  away,  till 
nothing  but  a  tattered  cotton  wrapper  was  left 
him.  In  this  condition  he  was  found  by  two 
Indians,  after  the  revolution  of  1821,  and  he 
was  welcomed  as  one  risen  from  the  dead ;  for 
the  viceroy  had  been  assured  that  he  had  parish- 
edf  and  that  his  body  had  been  recognized. 
This  account  had  been  published  by  authority 
in  the  official  gazette^  The  story  of  his  dis- 
covery is  no  less  remarkable.  When  abandon- 
ed by  his  forces  in  1818,  he  was  asked  by  two 
trusty  Indians  where  they  should  look  for 
him  if  better  days  should  ever  come,  and  in 
reply  he  pointed  out  a  certain  mountain  on 
which  they,  perhaps,  might  one  day  find  his 
bones.  The  Indians  treasured  up  this  hint,  and 
when  Iturbide  declared  himself,  in  1821,  they 
set  out  in  quest  of  him.  For  six  whole  weeks 
they  sought  him,  maintaining  themselves  prin- 
cipally by  the  chase ;  but  at  leneth  their  bread 
was  exhausted,  and  they  were  about  to  return, 
when  one  of  them,  in  crossing  a  ravine,  which 
Victoria  frequented,  discovert  the  footprints  of 
one  who  evidently  had  been  accustomed  to  wear 
■hoes,  (this  always  gives  a  difference  of  shape 
to  the  foot,)  and  was  therefore  of  European 
descent  Two  days  the  Indian  waited  on  the 
spot,  and  then,  as  provisions  were  failing  him, 
he  hung  upon  a  tree  all  the  little  maize  cakes 
he  had  in  bis  wallet,  and  set  out  for  his  native 
village  for  more.    He  hoped  that  Victoria  would 


see  the  tortillas,  and  would  understand  that 
some  friend  was  in  search  of  him.  This  phm 
succeeded.  Victoria,  on  crossing  the  ravine  two 
days  afterwards,  perceived  the  maize  cakes, 
which  the  birds  had  fortunately  not  devoured. 
He  had  then  been  four  whole  days  without  eat- 
ing, and  upwards  of  two  years  without  tasting 
bread ;  and  he  said  himself^  that  he  devoured 
the  tortillas  before  the  cravings  of  his  appetite 
woiild  allow  him  to  reflect  upon  the  singularity 
of  finding  them  on  the  solitary  spot,  where  he 
had  never  before  seen  any  trace  of  a  human 
being.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
they  had  been  left  there  by  friend  or  foe ;  but, 
feeling  sure  that  whoever  left  them  intended  to 
return,  he  concealed  himself  near  the  place. 
Within  a  short  time  the  Indian  returned: 
Victoria  instantly  recognized  him,  and  abruptly 
started  from  his  concealment,  in  order  to  wel- 
come his  faithful  follower.  But  the  man,  terri- 
fied at  seeing  a  phantom  covered  with  hair, 
emaciated,  and  clothed  only  with  an  old  cotton 
wrapper,  advancing  upon  him,  sword  in  hand, 
took  to  flight,  and  it  was  only  on  hearing  him- 
self repeatedly  called  by  name  that  he  recover- 
ed his  composure  sufficiently  to  recognize  his 
old  general." — Bolnnson^s  Mexico  and  Mr  Mili- 
Uxry  ChUftaim, 

We  are  unable  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  Morelos,  or  Mina,  or  Iturbide,  each  of . 
whom  in  turn,  after  a  brief  career  of  pros- , 
perity,  paid  the  penalty  of  their  reverses 
on  the  scaffold ;  but  any  account  of  recent 
political  movements  in  Mexico  would  be 
very  incomplete  without  some  notice  of 
the  career  of  Santa  Anna.  This  man  was 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  Creole,  who  possess- 
ed large  estates  on  the  road  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  capital.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  raised  a  body  of  light  cavalry, 
composed  of  farmers  and  Indians  upon 
his  estates ;  and  after  distinguishing  him- 
self by  his  address  and  courage,  he  be- 
came an  important  supporter  of  Iturbide. 
Santa  Anna's  wealth,  nis  handsome  per- 
son, winning  manners,  and  great  command 
of  language,  all  fitted  him  to  be  a  party 
leader  in  Mexico ;  and  as  he  was  never 
troubled  by  any  scruples  of  conscience, 
or  by  respect  for  his  word,  he  entered 
with  all  the  eaeemess  of  a  gambler 
upon  the  political  game  that  was  being 
played  in  his  native  land.  He  did  not 
long  remain  faithful  to  Iturbide ;  and,  upon 
his  removal  from  power,  Santa  Anna  was 
not  more  obedient  to  the  Congress  which 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  It  was 
in  vain  that  a  superior  force  was  sent 
against  him.  Santa  Anna,  thoroughlv 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, and  fertile  in  resources, 
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was  the  beau  idial  of  a  guerilla  chief- 1  freeing  his  country  from  the  last  army 


tain;  and  when  to  the  stratagems  by 
which  he  had  deluded  the  forces  of  the 
Congress  he  added  the  merit  of  outwit- 
ting the  Spanish  general  Barrudas^  and 


sent  by  Spain  for  its  reconqaest,  his  io< 
fluenoe  became  predominant ;  and  in  May, 
1833,  he  was  elected  president. 
[to  bs  concluded.] 


Vfom   the    London    Qoarterlj. 


THE      GOSPEL      HISTORY.* 


Our  theological  readers  need  no  intro- 
duction to  Dr.  Ebrard.  As  the  victorious 
opponent  of  Strauss,  as  the  learned,  acute, 
and  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  '^  nega- 
tive criticism,"  and  as  a  most  able  and  suc- 
cessful defender  of  the  historic  truth  of  the 
New  Testament,  his  name  is  familiar  to  all 
Christian  scholars.  The  volume  mention- 
ed above  is  a  translation  of  his  great  book 
on  the  Gospels ;  not  such  a  translation  as 
renders  the  use  of  the  original  superfluous, 
for  it  does  not  give  the  whole  of  it ;  yet 
one  which  leaves  no  very  material  part  of 
Dr.  Ebrard's  work  unrepresented,  and 
which  we  hail  as  a  precious  addition  to 
the  forces  with  which  English  Christian- 
ity is  now  doing  battle  to  the  spirit  of 
skepticism  and  unbelief.  The  chief  value 
of  this,  as  of  other  polemical  writings  of 
Dr.  Ebrard,  is  the  positive  and  construc- 
tive character  of  his  criticism.  He  can 
distinguish  and  define  to  himself  and  his 
readers  the  most  subtle  creations  of  the 
rationalist  fancy.  He  knows  how  to  meet 
the  shadows  on  their  own  ground,  and  to 
fight  them  with  their  own  weapons.  But 
he  is  much  too  wise  a  man  to  content  him- 
self with  merely  routing  a  host  of  dreams 
and  dogmas.  What  he  aims  at  is  to  fur- 
Dish  the  student  of  the  Gospels  with  a  pos- 
itive statement  of  the  case  as  it  actually 
stands,  such  as  shall  contain  within  itself  a 
reply  to  all  objections.  This  is  the  right 
principle ;  and  Dr.  Ebrard  has  nobly  and 
triumphantly  carried  it  out  in  his  book. 
The  ^^  introduction  "  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
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the  history  of  modem  criticism  and  apolo- 
getics in  relation  to  the  Gospels.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  on  this  subject  the 
author  writes  with  characteristic  fullneea 
and  accuracy  of  knowledge;  and  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ebrard's 
manner  will  not  be  surprised  to  see  him 
lay  ungloved  hands  on  many  of  the  spec- 
ulations which  fall  within  range  of  his  in- 
quiry. German  rationalism  has  no  reason 
to  complam  on  this  score.  Like^ts  igno- 
ble English  offspring,  it  takes  limiUess 
liberties  with  the  most  sacred  opiniona  of 
others,  but  is  eminently  thin-skinned  it- 
self; and  we  have  no  tears  to  shed  over 
it,  if  a  controversialist  like  Dr.  Ebrard  is 
not  over  nice  in  his  manipulations.  On 
the  philosophical  absurdity  of  the  popular 
affectation  of  freedom  from  religious  bias 
in  matters  of  Scripture  criticism,  on  tiie 
utter  scientific  rottenness  of  some  of  the 
leading  rationalistic  theories  of  the  Gospel 
history,  and  on  the  value  of  the  construc- 
tive method  of  argumentation  for  the 
Christian  apologist,  Dr.  Ebrard  writes 
with  a  good  sense  and  a  trenchant  power 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
The  main  woric  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  the  former  of  which  is  occupied 
with  a  searching  examination  of  the  con* 
tents  of  the  four  Gospels  considered  aa  to 
their  form  and  matter  respectively ;  while 
the  latter,  which  is  much  shorter  in  the 
translation  than  in  the  original,  presents 
a  series  of  important  critical  dii^quisi- 
tions  on  various  points  belonging  to  the 
Gospel  writings  and  their  history.  The 
first  part  opens  with  certain  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  principles  followed  by  the 
evangelists  in  their  accounts  of  our  Lord*a 
life,  and  discusses  particularly  the  ques* 
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tiona  of  the  seanence  of  events  in  the  Gos- 
pels, as  chronological  or  otherwise,'  and  of 
the  trne  doctrine  of  harmony  and  synop- 
sis. To  this  succeeds  an  elaborate  and 
penetrating  investigation  of  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  several  Gospel  narra- 
tives, the  data  as  to  the  succession  of  facts 
related  in  them,  and  as  to  their  synoptical 
relation  to  one  another,  receiving  the  spe- 
cial attention  which  their  importance  de- 
mands. The  conclusion  to  which  Dr. 
Ebrard  comes  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  *'  form  "  of  the  Gospels  is,  that  while 
the  so-called  synoptical  evangelists  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  following  a 
strictly  chronological  principle  of  com- 
position, there  is  not  a  single  instance 
m  which  their  records  disagree  with  the 
proper  sequence  of  events  as  it  appears  in 
the  chronological  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
from  the  Gospels  a  consecutive  and  self 
consistent  history  of  Christ  can  certify  us 
of  the  credibility  of  their  contents,  we  have 
most  abundant  reason  to  accept  them  as 
historically  true.  The  question  of  the 
truth  of  the  "matter"  of  the  Gospels  is 
treated  in  a  second  division  of  the« first 
part  of  the  work ;  and  here  the  reader 
will  find  at  once  a  magazine  of  unanswer- 
able answers  to  the  leading  objections  of 
skepticism,  a  full  and  satisfactoiy  resolu- 
tion of  many  of  the  puzzles  with  which 
modem  thought  is  apt  to  perplex  itself 
in  studying  the  evangelical-  history,  and 
a  cumulative  argument  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  which  we  do  not  hes- 
itate to  pronounce  as  much  a  demonstra- 
tion as  any  conceivable  conclusion  of  the 
dialectician  or  geometer.  We  do  not  make 
ourselves  responsible  for  all  Dr.  £brard's 
expressions,  nor  are  we  pledged  to  every 
sentiment  which  he  advances;  but  we  call 
attention  to  this  portion  of  his  work  as 
effectually  disposing  of  most  of  the  histor 
ical  difficulties  of  the  Gospels,  and  as  sup 
plying  proof  which  nothing  but  the  stub- 
bornness of  prejudice  or  a  fixed  purpose 
to  disbelieve  can  resist,  that  they  are  nar- 


ratives of  fact.  Students  of  Scripture  who 
wish  to  see  how  the  real  or  supposed  difii- 
culties  connected  with  our  Lord's  Geneal- 
ogy, for  example,  or  with  the  Purification 
ot  the  Temple  by  Christ,  or  with  the  cure 
of  the  Gadarene  Demoniacs,  or  with  a  mul- 
titude of  similar  points,  vanish  before  a 
clear-sighted  and  robust  Christian  intelli- 
gence, will  do  well  to  track  Dr.  Ebrard 
through  the  series  of  learned  and  ma.«terly 
discussions  which  make  up  this  section  of 
his  book.  The  latter  of  the  two  great  di- 
visions of  the  work  already  named  joins 
issue  with  the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss, 
and  with  other  monstrous  imaginings  of 
modern  Germany  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels,  and  then  by  a  broad  and  vigorous 
induction,  drawn  especially  from  the  pre- 
Christian  expectation  of  Messiah,  from  the 
character  ot  the  apostolic  Epistles,  and 
from  the  life  and  journey ings  of  St.  Paul, 
establishes  on  sure  foundations  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  writings  which  pass  under  the 
names  of  the  four  evangelists.  With  this 
branch  of  his  argument  the  author  connects 
what  is  obviously  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  it — an  extended  critical  inquiry 
mtothe  actual  origin  of  the  Gospels,  which, 
like  the  rest  of  the  work,  teems  with  the 
fruits  of  a  rare  erudition  breaking  forth 
into  mighty  life  under  the  hand  of  a  no 
less  rare  fellowship  of  genius  and  Christian 
feeling.  We  strongly  recommend  this 
solid  and  invaluable  book  to  all  young  min- 
isters and  students  of  the  New  Testament 
history.  It  is  one  of  the  few  works  which 
deserve  to  be  digested  into  the  intellectual 
substance  of  their  readers ;  and  the  wider 
the  circulation  of  it  within  the  area  we 
have  indicated,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the 
cause  of  genuine  learning,  of  unsophisti- 
cated phuosophy,  and  of  true  evangelic 
faith. 

The  translator,  the  editor,  and  the 
publishers  alike  claim  our  thanks  for  en^ 
abling  Dr.  Ebrard  to  speak  to  multitudes 
who  need  his  instruction,  but  who  could 
not,  without  their  assistance,  have  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  it. 
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What  is  Greek  Fire  ?  The  miestion  is 
not  one  of  to-day,  but  of  ages.  Friar  Ba- 
con was  asked  the  question,  or,  at  all 
events,  he,  in  a  sentence  or  two  as  diffi- 
cult to  understand  as  obscurest  alchemist 
could  wish,  essayed  to  answer  it.  His 
friend,  Friar  Bungay,  who  was  neither  so 
imaginary  a  man  nor  so  gross  a  quack  as 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  has  depicted 
him,  and  who,  in  his  day,  did  many  mar- 
vels, made  a  guess  at  it;  the  Princess 
Anna  Comnena  supplied  a  formula  for  it ; 
Charles  dn  Fresne,  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rian, cultivated  many  and  curious  re* 
searches  in  respect  to  it ;  Sir  William 
Temple  took  it  under  his  literary  protec- 
tion, and  gave  its  introduction  to  the 
world,  within  a  century;  the  historical 
commentators  on  the  History  of  St. 
Louis — ^Ducange  and  Joinville — were  each 
particular  in  uieir  inquiries  and  descrip- 
tions ;  Gibbon,  as  we  shall  see,  was  care- 
ful, to  a  nicety,  to  dig  out  every  fact ; 
Chambers  advanced  at  least  three  specu- 
lations on  it;  the  learned  Beckman  of 
course  looked  and  looked,  and  said  all  he 
could,  which  was  not  much  but  good; 
and,  in  fine,  from  the  thirteenth  centurv 
to  thb,  the  nineteenth,  somebody  has  al- 
ways been  speculating  and  nobody  has 
been  satisfied. 

At  last,  when  the  Dryasdust  fraternity 
were  getting  into  that  state  of  obscurity 
as  to  affirm,  with  all  profundity  and  good 
fiuth,  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as 
Greek  fire,  that  the  whole  story  was  a 
myth  of  the  middle  ages,  that  Greek  fire 
ranked  with  flexible  glass  and  the  elixir 
vitee — General  Giln^ore,  Federal  general 
before  Charleston,  in]  Southern  America, 
startled'  the  learned  by  pitching  a  shell 
of  so-called  Greek  fire  a  distance  of  four 
miles  at  least,  and  into  a  town.  What  is 
Greek  fire  ?  At  once  the  question  went 
up  again,  and  every  body  asked  every 
body,  and  every  body,  or  nearly  so,  said 
they  did  not  know[;  or  made  a  guess  like 
the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  or  divined 
obscurely,  like  Roger  Bacon,  ais  if  they 


did  know,  but  did  not  like  to  tell.  And 
still  the  question  is  on  the  tapis.  Let  ns 
try  to  answer  it. 

ANCIENT  OBEEK  FIBB. 

Regarding  the  ancient  Greek  fire,  the 
facts  that  have  been  collected  about  it  are 
at  present  to  be  sought  for,  mainly,  from 
the  various  authors  whose  names  have 
been  given  above. 

Gibbon,  in  describing  the  destruction 
of  the  Saracen  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  his  tenth  volume  of  the 
Hise  and  JFall^  gives  a  gniphic  account 
of  the  ancient  Greek  fire.    Me  says : 

• 
"  In  the  two  sieges,  the  deliveiy  of  Constan- 
tinople may  be  ascribed  to  the  novelty,  the  ter- 
rors, and  the  real  efficacy  of  the  Greek  fire. 
The  important  secret  of  compounding  and  di- 
recting this  artificial  flame  was  imparted  by 
Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria, 
who  deserted  from  the  service  of  the  Caliph 
to  that  of  the  Emperor.  The  skill  of  a  chem- 
ist and  engineer  was  equivalent  to  the  succor 
of  fleets  and  armies  ;|and  this  discovery  or 
improvement  of  the  military  art  was  fortunater 
ly  reserved  for  the  distressful  period,  when 
the  degenerate  Romans  of  the  £a8t  were  in- 
capable of  contending  with  the  warlike  en-  • 
thusiasm  and  youthful  vigor  of  the  Saracens. 
The  historian  who  presumes  to  analyze  this 
extraordinary  composition  should  suspect  his 
own  ignorance  or  that  of  his  Byzantine  gnides, 
so  prone  to  the  marveloys,  so  carslees  and,  in 
this  instance,  so  jealous  of  truth.  From  their 
obscure  and  perhaps  fallacious  hints,  it  would 
seem  that  the  principal  ingredient  of  the 
Qreek*fire  was  the  naphtha  or  liquid  bitumen, 
a  light,  tenacious,  and  inflammable  oil,  which 
springs  from  the  earth  and  catches  fire  as  soon 
as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  naph- 
tha was  mingled,  I  know  not  by  what  meth- 
ods, or  in  what  proportions,  with  sulphur  and 
with  the  pitch  that  is  extracted  from  ever- 
green firs.  From  this  mixture,  which  pro- 
duced a  thick  smoke  and  a  loud  explosion, 
proceeded  a  fierce  and  obstinate  flame,  which 
not  only  rose  in  perpendiculan  ascent,  but  like- 
wise burnt  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent 
or  lateral  progress ;  instead  of  being  extin- 
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guished,  it  was  nowiBhed  and  quickened  by 
the  element  of  water ;  and  sand,  arine,  or  vin- 
egar were  the  only  remedies  that  could  damp 
the  fury  of  this  powerful  agent,  which  was 
justly  denominated  by  the  Greeks,  the  liquid 
or  maritime  fire.  For  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  employed  with  equal  effect,  by 
sea  and  land,  in  battles  and  in  sieges.  It  was 
either  poured  from  the  rampart  in  large  boil- 
ers, or  launched  in  red-hot  oalls  of  stone  and 
iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  and  jayelins,  twisted 
round  with  flax  and  tow,  which  had  deeply 
imbibed  the  inflammable  oil ;  sometimes  it  was 
deposited  in  fire-ships,  the  victims  and  instru- 
ments of  a  more  ample  revenge,  and  it  was 
most  commonly  blown  through  long  tubes  of 
copper  which  were  planted  on  the  prow  of  a 
galley,  and  fancifully  shaped  into  the  mouths 
of  savage  monsters  that  seemed  to  vomit  a 
stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire.  This 
important  art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople 
as  the  palladium  of  the  State :  the  galleys  and 
artillery  might  occasionally  be  lent  to  the 
allies  of  Rome ;  but  the  composition  of  the 
Greek  fire  was  concealed  with  the  most  zeal- 
ous scruple,  and  the  terror  of  the  enemy  was 
increased  and  prolonged  by  their  ignorance 
and  surprise.  In  the  treatise  on  theAdministra- 
tion  of  the  Empire,  the  royal  author  (Con- 
stantine)  suggests  the  answers  that  might  best 
elude  the  indiscreet  curiosity  and  importunate 
demands  of  the  Barbarians.  They  should  be 
told  that  the  mystery  of  the  Greek  fire  had 
been  revealed  by  an  angel  to  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  Constantines,  with  the  sacred 
mjunction  that  this  gift  of  heaven,  this  pecu- 
liar blessing  of  the  Romans,  should  never  be 
communicated  to  any  forei^  nation ;  that  the 
prince  and  subject  were  ahke  bound  to  relig- 
ious silence  under  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
penalties  of  treason  and  sacrilege ;  and  that 
the  infamous  attempt  w<yild  provoke  the  sud- 
den and  supernatural  vengeance  of  the  God 
of  the  Christians.  By  these  precautions  the 
secret  was  confined,  above  four  hundred  years, 
to  the  Romans  of  the  East ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Pisans,  to  whom 
every  sea  and  every  art  were  familiar,  suffered 
the  effects  without  understanding  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Greek  fire.  It  was  at  length 
either  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Moham- 
medans ;  and  in  the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  they  retorted  an  invention,  contrived 
against  themselves,  on  the  heads  of  the  Chris- 
tians. A  knight,  who  despised  the  swords 
and  lances  of  the  Saracens,  relates  with  heart- 
felt sincerity  his  own  fears  and  those  of  his 
companions  at  the  sight  and  sound  of  this 
misdiievous  engine  that  discharged  a  torrent 
of  tiie  Greek  fire,  the  *  feu  Gregeois,*  as  it  is 
styled  by  the  more  early  of  the  French  writers. 
It  came  flying  through  the  air,  sa^s  Joinville, 
(Ei$tory  ^  Su  Louu^)  like  a  winged  long- 
tailed  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  an  hogs- 
head, with  the  report  of  thunder  and  the  ve- 
locity of  lightning ;  and  the  darknees  of  the 


night  was  dispelled  by  this  deadly  illumina- 
tion. The  use  of  the  Greek,  or,  as  it  may  be 
called,  the  Saracen  fire  was  continued  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
scientific  or  casual  compound  of.  niter,  sul* 
phur,  and  charcoal  effected  a  new  revolution 
m  the  art  of  war  and  the  history  of  man- 
kind." 

From  certain  allusions  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Greek  fire  was  used — 
namely,  that  it  was  cast  from  catapults 
and  slings — ^I'was  inclined  at  one  time  to 
believe  that  a  solid  ball  was  cast  from  the 
engine,  and  that  it  ignited  in  its  course 
through  the  air.  On  further  inquiry  I 
feel  that  this  hypothesis  is  untenable,  the 
arguments  of  Beckman  appearing  to  be 
conclusive  that  the  substance  employed 
was  liquid,  and  was  even  sometimes 
thrown  from  engines  constructed  after 
the  manner  of  our  modern  fire-engines. 
He  remarks  that,  in  the  East,  engines 
were  employed  not  only  to  extinguish  but 
to  produce  fires : 

"The  Greek  fire  invented  by  Callinicus, 
an  architect  of  Heliopolis,  a  city  afterwards 
named  Balbec,  in  the  year  678,  the  use  of 
which  was  continued  in  the  East  till  1291, 
and  which  was  certainly  liquid,  was  employ- 
ed in  many  diffierent  ways,  but  chiefiy  on  board 
ship ;  being  thrown  by  large  fire-engines  on  the 
ships  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes  this  fire  was 
kindled  in  particidar  vessels,  which  might  be 
called  fire-ships,  and  which  were  introduced 
amongst  a  hostile  ficet ;  sometimes  it  was  put 
into  jars  and  other  vessels,  which  were  thrown 
at  the  enemy  by  means  of  projectile  machines ; 
and  sometimes  it  was  squirted  by  the  sol- 
diers from  hand  engines,  or,  as  it  appears,  was 
blown  through  pipes.'  But  the  machines  with 
which  this  fire  was  discharged  from  the  fore 
part  of  ships  could  not  have  been  either  hand 
engines  or  such  blow-pipes.  They  were  con- 
structed of  copper  and  iron,  and  the  extremity 
of  them  sometimes  resembled  the  open  mouth 
and  jaws  of  a  lion  or  other  animal ;  they  were 
painted,  and  even  gilded,  and  it  appears  that 
they  were  capable  of  projecting  the  fire  to  a 
great  distance.'' 

In  some  of  the  ancient  drawings  of 
ships,  we  see  as  a  figure-head  an  animal 
with  rays  issuing  from  the  mouth,  as  if 
fire  were  being  vomited  forth — a  represen- 
tation, probably,  of  the  ancient  fire-ship 
described  above.  Even  in  the  present  day 
the  same  kind  of  figure-head  is  sometimes 
erected. 

Continuing  his  narrative,  Beckman 
states  that  the  machines  by  which  the 
liquid  substance  was  thrown  forth  were 
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exprefisly  called,  by  the  aDcient  writers, 
spoating  engines. 

"  John  Comeniata,  speaking  of  the  siege  of 
his  native  oity,  Thessalonica,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Siraccns  in  the  year  904,  says  that  the 
enemy  threw  fire  into  the  wooden  works  of  the 
besieged,  which  was  blown  into  them  by  means 
of  tubes,  and  thrown  from  other  vessels.  This 
passage,  which  I  do  not  find  quoted  in  any  of 
the  works  that  treat  of  Greek  fire,  proves  that 
the  Greeks,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, were  no  longer  the  only  people  acquaint- 
ed 'with  the  art  of  preparing  this  fire,  the  pre- 
cursor of  our  gunpowder.  The  Emperor  Leo, 
who  about  the  same  time  wrote  his  Art  of 
War,  recommends  such  engines,  with  a  metal 
covering,  to  be  constructed  in  the  fore  part  of 
Bhi['S ;  and  he  twice  aflerwards  mentions  en- 
gines for  throwing  out  Greek  fire." 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
question  :  At  what  period  was  the  Greek 
fire  introduced  into  warfare  ?  Sir  William 
Temple  traced  it  as  far  back  as  the  seventh 
century,  but  Gibbon  treats  the  argtiment 
as  destitute  of  fact,  and,  indeed,  as  false. 
Theophanes,  however,  and  Cedrenus,  trace 
it  back  to  the  year  660,  when,  they  say,  it 
was  discoverea  by  the  engineer  Callinicus, 
of  Ueliopolis,  or  Balbe(s  who,  it  is  reported, 
learned  the*  art  of  chemistry  from  the 
Egyptians,  the  fathers  of  the  art.  Nay, 
by  others  the  discovery  has  been  traced 
back  to  the  pure  Greek  and  Roman  period, 
the  invention  being  assigned,  by  Joseph 
Scaliger,  to  one  Marcus  Gracchus,  or  Grae- 
cus,  and  its  application  being  declared 
as  connected  with  the  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  as  common  to 
both  sides.  Respecting  this  last-named 
hypothesis,  I  have  only  to  state,  that  no 
direct  testimony  for  its  support  is  to  be 
found.  The  assertion  is  made  purely  on 
inferences  drawn  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  By  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  I  think  the  invention  might  be 
traced  back  earlier  still,  even  through  onr 
own  biblical  records,  and  through  the 
Vedas.  There  is  nothing  improbable,  in- 
deed, in  the  hypothesis  of  a  very  early 
origin  of  Greek  fire ;  for  there  are  an  im- 
mense number  of  minor  historical  details, 
which  would  lead,  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, to  the  conclusion  that  the  discovery 
is  traceable  to  what  may  be  called  the 
second  grand  historic  period  of  the  world's 
history.  In  law  a  great  many  human 
lives  have  been  taken  on  evidence  infinitely 
less  reliable ;  but  men  of  s<nence  being 
naturally,  from  their  love  of  the  demon- 


strative, the  antipodes  of  the  lawyer,  and 
having  no  legal  subtleties,  shams,  and  glib 
inferences  from  nothing  in  their  hearts, 
despise  so-called  circumstantial  evidence, 
as  meaning  what  the  cleverest  sophist  can 
best  present  from  the  smallest  data,  and 
as  unworthy  of  all  serious  regard.  Thej 
therefore  will  go,  I  doubt  not,  as  a  man, 
with  Gibbon,  in  believing  nothing  abso- 
lutely about  Greek  fire  until  they  have 
clear  knowledge  of  the  time  when  the 
invention  was  actually  used  in  warfare, 
which  would  bring  it  down  to  the  ninth 
century. 

This  much  we  know :  that  there  was, 
under  the  Constantines,  a  liquid  Bnbstance 
which,  dischai;ged  from  a  catapult,  bow, 
or  sling,  ignited  in  the  air  spontaneously. 
We  know  that  the  fire  thus  produced  was 
very  ternble  in  its  efiTects,  and  we  learn 
that,  as  the  use  of  gunpowder  came  to  be 
better  known,  Greek  fire  became  of  no 
importance :  gunpowder  blew  it  out  of  t4ie 
field. 

It  still  remains  an  interesting  question : 
What  w»s  the  nature  of  this  Greek  fire 
fluid?  On  this  point  nothing  positive 
remains.  The  Prmcess  Anna  Comnena 
says  it  was  coniposed  of  sulphur,  resin, 
and  oil.  Roger  Bacon  is  supposed  to  have 
given  two  of  its  constituents  —  namely, 
snlphur  and  saltpeter — bat  to  have  hidden 
the  third  in  the  absurd  sentence,  (at  least, 
to  us  absurd,)  "  Luru  vopo  vir  Can  utriet!** 
but  in  the  sentence  referred  to,  Bacon  may 
be  referring  to  gunpowder.  In  a  word, 
it  is  hopeless,  in  the  confusion  surrounding 
the  whole  subject,  w  come  to  any  decbive 
opinion.  At  the  aame  time  it  is  not  im- 
probable that,  in  the  main,  the  formula  of 
the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  is  not  far  from 
the  truth.  Our  difliculty  in  understanding 
her  formula  lies  in  the  construction  we  put 
on  the  word  "  resin."  We  are  not  depart- 
ing a  letter  from  what  is  known  at  the 
present  day  in  chemical  science  to  suppose 
that  a  so-called  resin  was  used,  which,  on 
admixture  with  oil  and  snlphur,  formed  a 
compound  that  would  spontaneously  ignite 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  another  way 
we  sometimes  have  fire  produced  in  these 
days — when  saw-dust  and  oil  are  admixed, 
and  what  is  called  spontaneous  combus- 
tion ensues. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  old  Greek 
liquid  is,  that  it  mast  have  been  very  safe 
in  the  mass,  as  safe  as  turpentine  or  com- 
mon  naphtha.  Had  not  this  been  the 
case,  it  could  never  have  been  carried  in 
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wooden  galleys  or  pamped  through  en- 
gines in  torrents.  It  must  have  ignited  in 
the  air  from  the  extreme  diffusion  of  its*ox- 
ydizable  constituents,  and  their  exposure 
to  oxygen:  lighted  in  this  way  at  one 
point,  the  flame  would  rapidly  extend, 
with  explosion  ;  and  the  Are,  as  Joinville 
states,  would  come  down  with  the  velocity 
of  iightning. 

I  shall  take  occasion  at  some  future  day 
to  layjbefore  the  public  some  carefully 
elicited'facts,  of  an  experimental  order,  in 
reference  to  the  compound  described  by 
the  Princess  Anna  Comnena ;  for  the  sub- 
ject is  one  not  of  historical  interest  merely, 
but  of  national  importance.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  any  fluid,  such  affis  described  by 
the  Byzantine  writers,  will  again  be  used 
in  shells  or  during  bombardment ;  but  in 
these  days,  when  every  vessel  has  a  steam- 
engine,  and  could  have  a  forcing  engine  to 
be  worked  by  steam,  it  might  be  that  an 
enemy,  supplied  with  a  combustible  fluid 
such  as  has  been  described,  would  prove 
of  terrible  danger  in  attacking  wooden 
ships,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  marine. 

MODERN  GBEEK   FIRE.   . 
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In  order  to  understand  the  revival  of 
liquid  Are,"  or,  if  we  must  still  continue 
to  call  it  so,  "  Greek  fire,"  we  must  de- 
scend to  the  year  1680,  the  year  in  which 
was  discovered  the  method  of  making  a 
compound  called  a  "jt??/ro/?AorM5."  In  that 
year  a  chemist,  named  Romberg,  endeav- 
ored to  extract  from  human  fucces  a  color- 
less and  odorless  oil,  which  should  have 
the  power  of  fixing  mercury.  Macquer, 
who  is  the  most  accurate  authority  on 
these  points,  tells  us  that  Homberg,  when 
he  had  mixed  the  substances,  upon  which 
he  was  operating  with  different  matters, 
was  much  surprised,  while  taking  the  caput 
tnortuum  of  one  of  these  mixtures  out  of 
the  retort,  four  days  afler  it  had  been  op- 
erated on,  to  see  it  kindle  and  bum  strong- 
Iv  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  air. 
Uomberg  recollected  that  this  was  the 
residuum  of  a  mixture  of  alum  and  human 
fseces  from  which  he  had  obtained  all  that 
he  could  by  means  of  a  red  heat.  He  re- 
peated the  process,  and  obtained  the  same 
result.  Having  published  his  discovery, 
other  experimentalists  also  repeated  the 
proceoding,the  statement  was  fully  confirm- 
ed, and  the  name  "  pyrophorus  " — (pur^ 
fire ;  {pher'd^)  I  bear — was  soon  applied 


to  the  spontaneously  ignitable  substance. 
From  the  Germans  it  also  gotthe  name  of 
"  luft  zunder,"  or  air  tinder. 

Until  the  year  1713  it  was  believed  im- 
plicitly, that  in  order  to  make  the  pyroph- 
orus, hunian  fseces  were  essentially  nec- 
essary; then  Lemeri  the  younger  insti- 
tuted a  new  inquiry,  in  which  he  substi- 
tuted honey  for  the  other  animal  matter ; 
the  result  was  the  same :  afterwards  he 
used  sugar,  then  flour,  and  with  like  ef> 
fects.  He  was  followed  by  the  eminent 
che  iiist.  Dr.  Lejay  de  Savigny,  who  clear- 
ly proved,  that  by  the  addition  of  any  in- 
flammable body  whatever,  a  pyrophorus 
may  be  made  of  all  such  substances  as 
contain  vitriolic  acid  combined  either  with 
earth,  or  with  an  alkaline  salt,  or  with  a 
metallic  substance.  Little  improvement 
in  the  composition  of  the  pyrophorus  was 
introduced  until  the  time  of  Gay  Lussac, 
with  whose  name  all  modems  are  familiar. 
Gay  Lussac  modHed  the  process  by  plac- 
ing lamp-black,  instead  of  the  animal  mat- 
ters named,  in  the  retort.  A  little  further 
on,  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  substituted 
by  the  same  chemist  for  alum ;  and  at  last 
the  following  formula  was  given  as  the 
best  for  an  active  pyrophorus :  lamp-black, 
15  parts ;  sulphate  of  potassa,  27.3  parts. 
This  compound  ignites  in  the  air  wi(h 
great  rapidity,  yielding  sulphurous  acid 
in  large  quantities,  and  setting  fire  in  any 
open  place  to  all  combustible  matter,  with 
an  energy  that  is  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  pyrophorus  remained  up  to  our  own 
time  a  substance,  mainly,  of-  chemical  in- 
terest. It  was  exhibited  at  lectures  as  a 
means  for  showing  off  a  startling  experi- 
ment, but  not  more.  I  can  find  indeed 
but  one  passage  in  chemical  literature 
which  refers  to  the  use  of  spontaneously 
inflammable  substances  in  war.  That  sen- 
tence is  in  the  article  on  Gunpowder  in 
the  chemical  essays  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Watson,  published  in  1793.  He  there 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  gun- 
powder : 

"There  are  substances  in  nature  from  the 
combination  of  which  it  is  possible  to  destroy 
a  ship,  a  citadel,  or  an  army,  by  a  shower  of 
liquid  fire  spontaneously  lighj^d  in  the  air. 
Every  person  who  is  aware  of  the^dreadful  fiery 
explosion  which  attends  the  mixture  of  two  or 
three  quarts  of  spirit  of  tui'pentine  with  strong 
acid  ot  niter,  must  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  assertion ;  but  the  simple  knowledge  of 
effecting  such  a  destruction  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  the  knowledge  of  its  practicability, 
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though  future  ages  may,  perhaps,  invent  as 
many  diffefpnt  ways  of  making  these  sub- 
stances ignite  in  the  air,  so  as  to  fall  down  in 
drops  of  fire,  as  have  been  invented  in  making 
gunpowder  since  the  time  of  Bacon." 

We  may  pass  frora  the  time  of  Dr. 
Watson  to  the  year  1853.  In  the  latter 
year,  the  subject  of  "  liquid  fire  "  began  to 
occupy  the  attention  ot  Mr.  Wentworth 
Scott,  then  a  student  of  chemistry  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry  in  Oxford- 
street.  Mr.  Scott  commenced  his  work 
by  making  a  pyrophorus ;  and,  after  vari- 
ous modifications  he  formed  one  which 
promised  to  be  most  effective,  and  which, 
I  believe,  still  might  be  used  with  consid- 
erable effect.  He  brought  a  specimen  of 
this  to  me,  at  Mortlake,  where  I  then  re- 
sided, and  showed  to  me  its  properties  by 
filling  a  small  glass  shell  with  the  sub- 
stance, and  then  throwing  the  shell  against 
a  high  wall  in  a  garden,  so  as  to  oreak 
the  glass  and  distribute  4he  contents.  As 
the  solid  particles  descended,  they  burst 
into  flame  with  great  force,  and  descended 
to  the  earth  in  a  perfect  shower  of  flame, 
burning  for  some  time  afterwards  with 
ereat  intensity.  A  few  days  later,  Mr. 
Scott  came  again,  bringing  what  he  called 
*^  liquid  fire ;"  bringing,  that  is  to  say,  a 
solution  which  on  being  shot  into  the  air 
burst  into  fire  spontaneously,  and  which, 
spread  over  any  surface  exposed  to  the  air, 
also  burst  into  flame.  Mr.  Scott  made 
some  of  this  solution  in  my  laboratory,  and 
we  at  once  tried  its  effects.  I  tipped  ar- 
rows with  tow,  and,  saturating  the  tow 
with  the  liquid,  propelled  the  arrows  from 
a  bow ;  the  tow  invariably  took  fire  spon- 
taneously in  the  air,  and  combustible  arti- 
cles into  which  the  arrows  were  driven 
were  fired  with  wonderful  rapidity  and 
certainty. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  produc- 
tion of  this  liquid,  Mr.  Scott  had  devised  a 
shell  in  which  it  could  be  placed,  so  as  to 
make  it  available  for  purposes  of  war. 
This  shell  consisted  of  two  parts ;  of  an 
outward  part  and  of  an  inner  or  exploding 
tube.  The  outer  part  or  cavity  was  to  be 
charged  with  the  fluid  and  closed ;  the  ex- 
ploding tube  was  to  be  filled  with  ordi- 
nary explosive  matter  that  could  be  dis- 
charged, either  by  a  fusee  or  by  percussion. 
On  tne  discharge,  the  whole  shell  would 
burst,  and  the  contained  spontaneously  ig- 
niting fluid  would  be  distributed. 

After  witnessing  Mr,  Scott's  numerous 
experiments,  I  urged  him  at  onoe  to  lay 


them  before  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  He 
did  so,  and  was  received  several  times* 
The  Russian  war  was  in  progress  at  the 
period  when  Mr.  Scott  was  being  treated 
with  by  this  Board.  The  members  were 
anxious  to  handle  the  newly  proposed  im* 
plement  of  war,  but  were  either  too  much 
afraid  of  it,  or  were  too  bound  down  to 
ofiicial  routine  to  be  actuated  by  the  same 
decision  and  common  sense  that  men  of 
business  are  given  to  cultivate^  They 
simply  played  with^the  question7(I  can 
use  no  other  word,)  dandled  it,  took  it  up 
warmly,  and  then  put  it  down  again  as  if 
they  had  themselves  been  burnt,  without 
fire.  They  asked  for  an  experiment  of  Mr, 
Scott.  Hedidmanysuocessfully:  they  prom* 
ised  to  give  him  an  experiment  with  a  gun 
and  a  shell ;  but  when  he  went  to  perform 
it,  he  was  advised  that  he  must  find  shells 
at  his  own  expense.  There  were  hundreds 
of  shells  reaay  made  and  belonging  to 
the  country,  which  would  have  answered 
his  purpose,  but  he  was  refused  the  use  of 
them.  He  must  have  his  own  shells  made. 
Naturally  disgusted  with  the  indedsion 
and  narrowness  of  these  circumlocution 
officials,  Mr.  Scott  withdrew  from  the  in- 
quiry aqd  was  by-and-by  supplanted  by 
another  candidate  with  liquid  hre,  who  in 
time  also  was  allowed  to  sink  into  ne- 
glect: I  refer  to  Captain  Disney.  Mr. 
Scott's  researches  nevertheless  were  not 
lost.  A  very  ingenious  and  enthusiastic 
officer.  Captain  l^orton,  whose  valuable 
inventions  have  been  but  poorly  appreci- 
ated, took  up  the  subject,  and  invented  a 
small  shell  for  an  ordinary  rifle,  which 
would  carry  sufficient  liquid  fire  to  do  im- 
mense mischief  The  shell  burst,  or  rath- 
er broke,  on  striking,  and  set  free  the  fluid. 
With  one  of  these  shells,  and  with  his  own 
rifle,  Captain  Norton,  at  six  hundred 
yards,  could  fire  a  piece  of  ordinary  sail- 
cloth, stretched  out  like  a  sail,  with  abso- 
lute precision.  I  calculated  that  eighty 
men,  armed  with  Captain  Norton's  piece, 
could  plant  in  a  wooden  ship,  at  six  hun- 
dred yards'  distance,  one  gaUon  of  liquid 
fire  fluid  every  four  minutes.  Taking  all 
failures  fully  into  account,  it  were  impos- 
sible for  a  ship  so  treated  to  endure  long. 
She  must  soon  be  on  fire  in  several  hnn- 
dred  points,  and  what  is  more,  she  never 
could  be  safe  again :  for  though  the  fire 
were  effectually  suppressed  at  the  mo* 
ment,  the  chances  are  that  it  would  break 
out  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Foreseeing  the  application  of  liquid  fire 
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in  warfare,  and  being  aware  that  the  Rus* 
sian  government  was  actively  extending 
inquiries  on  the  application  of  chemistry 
in  warfare,  I  communicated  to  the  Times 
a  letter  on  the  whole  subject,  which  letter 
was  published  in  1855.  I  explained  there 
what  Mr.  Scott  had  done,  ana  what  mi^ht 
yet  be  done.  The  commanication,  copied 
largely  into  English  and  continental  jour- 
nals, passed  to  America,  and  was  made 
the  subject  of  considerable  comment  there. 

With  the  close  of  the  Russian  war  the 
question  of  liquid  fire  dropped,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  it  until  this  year,  when  we 
find  that  General  Gilmore,  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  August,  threw  shells  charged 
with  Greek  fire  into  Charleston.  That 
the  effect,  however  partial,  was  sufficient- 
ly terrible,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Confederate  general  (Beauregard)  sent 
back  a  denunciation  of  the  missile  for- 
warded to  him  by  the  cannon's  month ; 
declaring  it  to  be  the  most  villanous  com- 
pound ever  used  in  war. 

Since  then,  Gilmore  has  from  time  to 
time  used  "  Greek  fire."  Why  he  has  not 
used  it  more,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
shells  for  projecting  it  were  not  perfect. 
Some  of  tuem  were  intended  to  burst  by 
percussion,  but  failed ;  in  others,  the  fusee 
employed  did  not  answer ;  the  shell  either 
burst  at  short  distance,  or  fell  without 
bursting,  and  was  obtained  by  the  enemy, 
and  put  out  before  doing  harm.  At  Spring- 
field, a  new  fusee  and  shell,  for  the  special 
fnrpose  of  *^  Greek  fire  shells,"  are  being, 
believe,  prepared  at  this  time,  so  that  we 
are  sure  to  hear  more  on  the  subject  if  the 
war  in  America  continues. 

From  these  facts  we  may  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  the  composition,  proper- 
ties, and  mode  of  action  of  modem  Greek 
fire.  The  first  thing  worthy  of  note  is 
that  the  principle  is  the  same  in  this  as 
in  the  ancient  method.  In  both  cases,  a 
body  greedy,  under  favorable  conditions, 
for  oxygen,  bursts  into  flame  on  being  dis- 
tributed over  a  wide  surface  in  the  air, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  combination  of 
its  oxydable  parts  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  In  the  old  Greek  fire,  the  burning 
body  was  probably  a  hydro-carbon;  in 
the  modern,  the  body  commonly  used  is 
phosphorus.  There  is,  at  the  present 
time,  in  England,  a  patent  by  a  gentle- 
mati  named  Macdonald,  in  which  the  com- 
position of  the  fluid  used  is  given  as  phos- 
phorus, bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  naphtha. 
This  composition,  which  has  been  de- 
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scribed  by  its  patentee  in  the  columns  of 
one  of  the  daily  papers,  differs  somewhat 
in  detail  from  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  but  it 
answers  as  well  as  need  be  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
fluid. 

When  widely  distributed  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  this 
fluid,  the  phosphorus,  combines  eagerly 
with  oxygen,  and  bursts  into  flame.  If 
phosphorus'  be  merely  pressed  out  over  a 
wide  surface  in  a  thm  jayer,  it  begins  to 
burn,  and  the  thinner  the  layer  the  quick- 
er the  combustion.  It  would,  of  co.urs^, 
be  too  troublesome  to  carry  out  extension 
of  phosphorus  by  pressure  for  the  use  of 
the  soldier,  and  so  another  plan  is  adopt- 
ed. It  happens  that  phosphorus  is  ex- 
tremely soluble  in  the  fluid  known  as 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  In  this  fluid  phos- 
phorus dissolves  almost  as  sugar  dissolves 
m  water.  Rendered  soluble  in  the  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  the  phosphorus  remains 
as  unchanged  phosphorus  spread  over  a 
large  surface  oi  a  fluid  which  prevents  it 
from  burning  so  long  as  it  is  in  contact 
with  it.  The  solution  of  phosphorus  thus 
prepared,  if  put  in  a  closed  bottle,  may 
be  kept  for  years  without  undergoing  any 
change,  and  without  danger.  I  have 
some  that  has  been  in  bottle  for  seven 
years,  and  it  is  the  same  as  ever.  But 
now  comes  a  new  fact.  Bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  a  volatile  body  at  ordinary 
temperatures ;  phosphorus  is  not  volatile. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  solution  of  bi- 
sulphides of  carbon  and  phosphorus  is 
poured  over  any  surface  in  the  open  air, 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  being  volatile, 
evaporates,  leaving  the  phosphorus  distrib- 
uted in  a  fine  layer.  Thus  exposed,  4he 
oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  phos- 
phorus, flame  is  produced,  and  any  other 
combustible  body  is  fired. 

The  principle  once  established,  endless 
modifications  may  be  introduced  upon  it ; 
for  instance,  Mr.  Macdonald  adds  naph- 
tha, which,  when  fired  by  the  phosphorus, 
bums  with  great  fury.  Mr.  ocott  has  a 
method  that  has  not  yet  been  published, 
by  which  the  fluid  continues  to  bum  even 
if  it  be  covered  with  water:  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  so  producing  it, 
that  it  should  be  absolutely  inextinguish- 
able until  it  was  itself  burnt  out. 

The  occurrence  of  flame — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  moment  of  combustion — is  not,  how- 
ever, always  to  be  calculated  on  with  pre- 
cision.   The  temperature  of  the  air,  the 
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force  of  the  wind,  and  the  extent  of  surface 
over  which  the  fluid  is  spread,  all  raake 
great  differences.  Thus,  in  an  experiment 
with  a  specimen  of  Scott's  liquid  fire  fluid, 
I  found  that,  at  a  temperature  of  sixty- 
three  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  a  fair  wind 
blowing,  combustion  t;ook  place  in  four 
minutes  and  a  half,  the  fluid  being  dis- 
tributed over  dry  wood;  but  when  the 
same  fluid  was  distributed  in  the  same 
way,  and  at  the  same  time,  over  moist 
wool,  combustion  was  delayed  for  half 
an  hour.  It  is,  at  the  same  time  quite 
unn^essary  to  dwell  on  such  differ- 
ences as  are  here  described  :  to  the  prac- 
tical man  they  would  be  infinitely  less 
diflicult  to  meet  than  many  others,  occur- 
ring in  the  management  of  weapons  of 
war.  The  engineer  would  have  neces- 
sarily to  make  his  own  calculations  on 
each  firing,  taking  into  account  the  tem- 
perature, the  wind,  and  the  character  of 
the  structure  on  which  the  fluid  was  about 
to  be  cast. 

Regarding  Greek  fire  as  we  at  present 
understand  it  in  England,  I  have  only  one 
other  word  to  add,  and  that  is  most  im- 
portant. I  have  many  times  tried  to  im- 
press it,  and  roust,  by  repetition,  do  bo 
again.  It  is  a  caution.  It  is  this :  that 
if  we  were  at  war  with  any  nation,  and 
that  nation  were  to  throw  a  gallon  of 
liquid  fire  fluid  into  any  one  of  our  wooden 
ships,  that  ship  would  never  be  absolutely 
safe  again.  The  combustion  might  be 
prevented  for  the  moment;  it  might  be 
(assuming  always  that  Mr.  ScoCt's  new 
compound  is  not  in  question^  suppressed 
after  combustion ;  but  the  fire,  after  all, 
is  only  suppftessed  :  that  is  the  great 
point.  So  soon  as  the  water  has  evapo- 
rated or  so  soon  as  the  cover  is  removed 
— though  a  month,  a  year,  a  century  had 
elapsed — the  fire  would  break  out ;  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  more  ef- 
fectual the  means  of  suppression  had  been, 
the  more  determinate  would  be  the  com- 
bustion when  that  suppression  was  re- 
moved. 

I  can  consider  no  disaster  more  terrible 
than  the  lodgment  of  a  few  shells  of  Greek 
fire  fluid  on  board  a  wooden  vessel  of 
war.  What  if  such  a  vessel  should  even 
come  out  of  a  great  fight  victorious  I 
Whither  between  her  beams,  and  floor- 
ings, and  crevices  has  the  inflammable 
liquid  not  permeated  ?  How  safe  is  her 
magazine?  When  her  carpenters  after- 
wards, at  any  time,  are  taking  her  to 


pieces,  in  parts,  for  repair,  what  guaran- 
tee is  there  they  shall  not  remove  boards 
that  are,  on  exposure,  transformed  into 
gigantic  self-lighting  lucifer  matches  ? 

it  remains  only  for  me  to  describe,  in 
brief  terms,  such  facts  as  are  known  in  re- 
lation to  American  Greek  fire.  The  scien- 
tific narrative  will  then  be  as  complete  as 
it  can  be  rendered  at  the  present  moment. 

The  American  pytophonis  is  stated  to 
have  been  invented  by  Levi  Short.  It  is 
somewhat  difiUcult  to  arrive  at  any  correct 
conclusions  as  to  the  precise  character  of 
the  composition  employed.  I  believe, 
however,  that  two  forms  are  resorted  to. 
In  one  of  these  a  fluid  is  used,  as  in  Mr. 
Scott's  plan ;  the  fluid  is  simply  poured 
into  a  snell,  and  the  shell,  in  exploding, 
discharges  its  contents,  ignition  taking 
place  on  exposure  to  the  air;  the  flame 
produced  is  described  as  yellowish  and 
dull,  as  not  very  vigorous  in  action,  and 
as  evolving  a  white  smoke.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  fluid  exhibiting  these 
characteristics,  on  ignition,  consists  simply 
of  phosphorus  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  it  is  also  probable  that,  as  an 
invention,  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  English 
patent. 

But  there  is  another  description  of 
American  Greek  fire  which  is  new  in  its 
details.  It  is  described  that,  in  this  case, 
the  spontaneously  combustible  material  is 
of  a  dark  color,  and  is  inclosed  in  tin  tubes 
about  four  inches  long,  and  lightly  closed 
at  one  end.  These  tubes,  when  opened 
at  the  end,  spontaneously  ignite,  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  at  the  open  end,  and 
burn  for  so  long  a  time  as  twenty  minutes 
with  a  brisk  flame,  evolving  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphur.  When  they  are  opened  high 
up  in  the  air,  the  combustible  matter  faJlfl 
in  a  stream  or  shower  of  fire.  From  the 
description  thus  given,  there  can,  I  think, 
be  little  doubt  that  the  substance  used  ia 
the  old  pyrophorus  of  Gay  Lussac,  the 
composition  of  which  has  been  given 
above.  Or  it  may  consist  of  common  gun- 
powder saturated  with  bisulphide  of  car* 
bon  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of 
phosphorus  in  solution.  The  tin  tubes 
containing  the  spontaneously  combustible 
body  are  packed  in  a  shell  having  a  tube 
for  the  charge  of  powder  that  is  to  pro- 
duce rupture  of  the  shelL  The  isoladon 
of  the  combustible  matter  in  separate  tubes 
is  new,  and  is  an  ingenious  improvement. 
It  happens  often,  that  when  a  globe  con- 
taining the  combustible  stuff  is  burst  by 
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discharge  of  powder,  the  i^ition  takes 
place  immediately,  and  the  effect  would  be 
t^o  rapid  to  be  injurious  to  an  enemy.  By 
placing  the  matter  that  is  to  ignite  in  dif- 
ferent chambers  or  cylinders,  this  is  avoid- 
ed ;  the  shell  on  bursting  distributes  the 
tin  cases  like  so  many  ^agments ;  these 
on  falling  easily  break,  set  free  their  con- 
tents, and  become  so  many  centers  of 
flame. 

In  practice,  the  results  obtained  from 
Greek  fire,  when  it  is  thrown  from  a  shell, 
are  wanting  in  precision.  It  seems  that 
General  Gil  more  first  used  percussion 
shells,  which  were  to  explode  on  striking, 
and  to  distribute  the  pyrophorus.  The 
shells  did  not  act  coiTectly ;  many  of  them 
fell  without  being  discharged.  The  fact 
led  the  general  to  apply  for  a  peculiar  fu- 
see, which  should  fire  the  powder  •with 
such  accuracy,  that  when  the  shell  was 
crossing  a  given  spot,  it  should  burst  in 
the  air,  and  rain  down  fire  on  the  place  be- 
neath. There  is  as  vet  great  expense  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  perfect  shells  and 
fusees;  a  circumstance  which  fully  ac- 
counts for  the  present  limited  application 
of  the  principle,  in  the  great  American 
contest  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  somewhat  in 
doubt  whether  a  shell,  as  the  projectile  of 
Greek  fire,  will  be  retained  in  use.  It  h 
more  probable  that  a  catapult  worked  by 
a  steam-engine  will  be  found  the  best 
means  of  throwing  the  combustible.  If 
this  plan  w'ere  adopted,  the  liquid  would 
merely  require  to  be  inclosed  in  earthen- 
ware or  glass  jars,  that  would  break  on 
contact  with  solid  matter,  in  falling.  With 
a  properly  constructed  engine,  so  contrived 
as  to  throw  liquid  fire  in  earthenware  or 
glass  globes  of  six  inches  diameter,  ten 
thousand  gallons  of  the  combustible  could 
easily  be  thrown,  per  hour,  upon  any  given 
point  within  range. 

I  have  now  placed  before  the  reader 
the  fsLCts  practicaUf/  known  in  respect 
to  Greek  fire,  and  its  applications  in  war. 
But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  that 
has  thus  been  done  is  all  that  science 
can  do.  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  state  openly 
and  boldly,  that  if  science  were  to  be  al- 
lowed her  full  swing,  if  society  would 
reallt/  allow  that  "  allis  fair  in  war,"  war 
might  be  banished  at  once  from  the  earth 
as  a  game  which  neither  subject  nor  king 
dare  play  at.  Globes  that  could  distribute 
liquid  fire  could  distribute  also  lethal 
agents,  within  the  breath  of  which   no 


man,  however  puissant,  oould  stand  and 
live.  From  the  summit  of  Primrose  Hill, 
a  few  hundred  engineers,  properly  pre- 
pared, could  render  Regent's  Park,  in  an 
mcredibly  short  space  of  time,  utterly  un- 
inhabitable; or  could  make  an  army  of 
men,  that  should  even  fill  that  space,  fall 
with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  prostrate 
and  helpless  as  the  host  of  Sennacherib. 

The  question  is,  shall  these  things  be  ? 
I  do  not  see  that  humanity  should  revolt ; 
for  would  it  not  be  better  to  destroy  a 
host  in  Regent's  Park  by  making  the  men 
fall  as  in  a  mystical  sleep,  than  to  let  down 
on  them  another  host  to  break  their  bones, 
tear  their  limbs  asunder,  and  gouge  out 
their  entrails  with  three-cornered  pikes ; 
leaving  a  vast  majority  undead,flnd  writh- 
ing for  hours  in  torments  of  the  damned  ? 
I  conceive,  for  one,  that  science  would  be 
blessed  in  spreading  her  wings  on  the 
blast,  and  breathing  into  the  face  of  a 
desperate  horde  of  men  a  prolonged  sleep 
— for  it  need  not  necessarily  be  a  death — 
which  they  could  not  grapple  with,  and 
which  would  yield  them  up  with  their  im- 
plements of  murder  to  an  enemy  that  in 
the  immensity  of  its  power  could  afibrd  to 
be  as  merciful  as  Heaven. 

The  question  is,  shall  these  things  be  ? 
I  think  they  must  be.  By  what  compact 
can  they  be  stopped  ?  It  were  improba- 
ble that  any  congress  of  nations  coi|^ld 
agree  on  any  code  regulating  means  of  de- 
struction :  but  if  it  did,  it  were  useless ; 
for  science  becomes  more  powerful  as  she 
concentrates  her  forces  in  the  hands  of 
units,  #0  that  a  natiqn  could  only  act,  by 
the  absolute  and  individual  assent  of  each 
of  her  representatives.  Assume,  then,  that 
France  shall  lay  war  to  England,  and  by 
superior  force  of  men  should  place  im- 
mense hosts,  well  armed,  on  English  soil. 
Is  it  probable  that  the  units  would  rest  in 
peace  and  allow  sheer  brute  force  to  win 
its  way  to  empire?  Or  put  English  troops 
on  French  soil,  and  reverse  the  question. 

To  conclude.  War  has,  at  this  moment, 
reached,  in  its  details,  such  an  extrava- 
gance of  horror  and  of  cruelty,  that  it  can 
not  be  made  worse  by  any  art,  and  can 
only  be  made  more  merciful  by  being  ren- 
dered more  terribly  energetic.  Who  that 
had  to  die  from  a  blow  would  not  rather 
place  .his  head  under  Nasmyth's  hammer, 
than  submit  it  to  a  drummer-boy  armed 
with  a  ferule.     • 

These  thoughts  are  submitted  in  order  to 
call  forth  more  thought :  this  whole  paper, 
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in  loct,  18  essentiaUy  dedioated  to  the 
Peace  Party,  for  the  consideration  of  its 
members,  and  as  indicating  a  way,  infi- 
nitely shorter  than  their  own,  by  which 
their  great  objects  may  be  achieved.  Let 
tjiem  urge  the  govermnent  to  intrust  men 
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of  science,  under  proper  superintendence, 
to  prepare,  as  they  list,  known,  but  y^t 
unformed,  engines  of  destruction;  and  in 
a  very  short  interval  the  nations  may,  in 
trntfa,  turn  their  swords  into  plowshares 
and  learn  war  no  more. 


BOIES   ON   EARTHQUAKES. 


It  was  very  generally  believed,  only  a 
few  years  a^o,  that  the  earth  was  not 
more  than  six  thousand  years  old.  Ab- 
tronomers  and  geologists  have,  however, 
ascertained,  beyond  a  douht,  that  the  plan- 
et we  inhabit  has  not  only  been  rolling  in 
apace  for  mitold  ages,  but  has  imdergone 
namerona  physic^  dianges.  They  also 
believed  that  this  planet  was  once  in  a 
condition  of  complete  fluidity,  and  almost 
up  to  the  present  time  they  considered 
the  principal  portion  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth  to  be  composed  of  mineral  snb- 
taocea  liquefied  by  intensity  of  heat.  Of 
laU,  the  labors  of  mathematioal  investiga- 
tors have  gone  far  to  prove  that  the  cen- 
tral nuclens  of  the  earth  is  not  altogether 
composed  of  molten  mineral  substances, 
BO  as  to  form  a  central  igneons  ocean,  but 
that  lakes  or  small  aeas  of  lava  are  dis- 
tribnted  throughout  her  mass.  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  theory,  it  is 
lo  natural  causes  that  we  must  loot  for 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  (^  the 
earthquake,  that  agent  which  has  played 
so  important  a  part  in  again  and  again  re- 
modellDg  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

From  nnmeroas  observations  made  in 
deep  mines,  it  is  found  that  the  temper- 
'  '  icreasea  as  we  descend 
degree  of  Fahrenheit 
tty  feet  after  the  first 
lomena  of  hot  springs, 
vast  masses  of  molten 
lanio  ashes,  mud,  etc, 
calculations  founded 
ic  gravity  of  the  earth, 
X  scientiSc  men  that 
a  hibh  internal  tem- 
leriv^  from  internal 


It  ia  imposuble  to  read  the  deacrip- 
tion  given  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  of  the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanos 
without  being  satisfied  that  both  of  these 
agents  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  com- 
mon origin;  but  it  is  also  certain  that 
there  are  two  modes  of  action  in  earth- 
quake forces  of  disturbance  —  namely, 
when  they  act  with  local  intensity,  as  m 
volcanic  action,  or  by  a  succession  of 
earthquakes,  as  in  the  elevation  of  the 
coast  of  Chili  in  1822  and  1623  ;  and  when 
they  act  uniformly,  and  lift  up  large  tracts 
of  land,  as  the  coast  of  Sweden  is  now 
being  raised,  with  a  slow  and  tranquil, 
upward  movement,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland  depressed,  without  any  of  those 
paroxysmal  effects  which  we'  behold  in 
the  voloano  and  the  earthquake  thock. 

"No  less  than  five  centers  of  volcanic 
action  exist  within  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  Europe,  the  centers  of  existing  vol- 
canic action  are  Sicily,  Naples,  Stromboli, 
the  Archipelago,  and  Iceland;  while  in 
Auvergne,  Bonemia,  Saxony,  and  other 
European  localities,  we  have  examples  of 
volcanos  which  have  become  extinct  since 
the  period  of  the  older  Tertiary  deposits. 
In  the  region  of  the  Andes  active  and  ex- 
tinct volcanoa  alternate  for  many  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  tremendous  earthquakes  fre- 
quently precede  the  different  outbursts. 
Five  active  volcanos  traverse  Mexico  from 
west  to  east,  among  which  is  the  famed 
Jorullo,  which  is  said  to  have  been  ele- 
vated to  a  height  of  sixteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  theplain  of  the  Mal- 
paia  in  June,  17S9.  There  is  an  active 
volcanic  region  from  the  Aleutian  Isles, 
through  the  Indian  Arclupelago,  of  great- 
er extent  than  even  that  of  the  .£ide8. 
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In  Java  alone  there  are  said  to  be  thirty- 
eight  Yolcanos,  several  of  which  are  more 
than  ten  thousand  feet  high ;  while  Bera- 
pi,  in  Sumatra,  is  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea.  Teneriffe  is  also 
twelve  thousand  feet,  and  Etna  nearly 
eleven  thousand  feet  in  height. 

To  enumerate  the  different  volcanic  re- 
gions of  the  globe  would  be  impossible 
m  a.  mere  sketch  of  the  subject,  and  it 
must  suffice  here  to  sav  that  several  hun- 
dreds of  volcanos,  in  different  stages  of 
activity,  are  known  throughout  the  globe. 

The  effect  of  volcanic  eruption?  in  those 
regions  which  are  the  centers  of  volcanic 
action  is  scarcely  less  important  as  regards 
human  life  and  safety  than  are  earth- 
quakes. The  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  by  vast  masses 
of  volcanic  matter  erupted  from  Vesuvius 
is  an  example ;  as  are  also  the  overwhelm- 
ing of  the  town  of  Stabiaa  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  and  the  destruction  of  the  town  of 
Torre  del  Greco  by  torrents  of  burning 
lava  in  1794.  But  these  are  not  the  most 
striking  examples  of  volcanic  eruptions  to 
be  met  with.  The  volcano  Coseguina, 
which  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseoa, 
in  Central  America,  poured  forth,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1835,  such  a  mass  of  volcanic  ashes 
and  other  matter  that  it  covered  the 
surrounding  country  for  the  distance  of 
twenty-five  mUes  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet, 
destroying  the  woods  and  dwellings.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  records  of  this  eruption, 
that  thousands  of  cattle  perished,  their 
bodies  being,  in  manv  instances,  one  mass 
of  scorched  flesh;  that  many  birds  and 
wild  animals  were  found  suffocated  in  the 
ashes;  and  that  the  neighboring  streams 
were  strewed  with  dead  fish.  This  great 
eruption  of  Coseguina  was  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake  which  was  felt  over 
more  than  one  thousand  miles,  the  volca- 
no having  been  dormant  for  twenty-six 
years. 

"  Moya,"  or  volcanic  mud,  which  is 
composed  of  ashes  and  liouefied  snow, 
descended,  in  1797,  from  Tunguaragna, 
one  of  the  Quito  volcanos,  and  filled  val- 
leys six  hundred  feet  deep,  &  thousand 
feet  wide,  and  many  mUes  in  length,  with 
a  pulpy  material,  which  dammed  up  riv- 
ers and  caused  lakes. 

The  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokul,  in  Ice- 
land, in  1783,  destroyed  no  less  than  twen- 
ty villages,  and  caused  the  death  of  no 
less  than  nine  thousand  human  beings  out 
of  a  popc^ation  which  did  not  exceed  fifty 


thousand,  together  with  an  immense  num- 
ber of  cattle.  Professor  Bischoff  has  cal- 
culated that  the  mass  of  lava  brought  up^ 
from  the  subterranean  regions  by  this  sin- 
gle eruption  surpassed  in  magnitude  the 
bulk  of  Mont  Blanc.  At  all  events,  there 
were  erupted  two  enormous  streams  of 
lava,  which  flowed  in  nearly  opposite  di- 
rections, one  of  which  was  fifty  miles 
long,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  mUes  in 
breadth,  and  the  other  forty  miles  in  length 
by  seven  in  width.  The  elastic  forces 
that  eject  these  vast  masses  of  volcanic 
materials  from  volcanic  vents  must  be 
very  great  The  crater  of  Cotopaxi  is 
more  than  three  miles  and  a  half  above 
the  sea,  yet  it  has  been  known  to  eject  a 
mass  containing  more  than  a  hundred 
solid  yards  of  rock  to  a  distance  of  nine 
miles ;  and^  it  has  been  calculated  that  a 
column  of  lava  one  foot  square,  raised 
to  the  height  of  Cotopaxi,  would  weigh 
more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

We  have  also  evidence  that  volcanic 
eruptions  into  the  sea,  through  fissures  in 
the  tea-bed,  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
though  we  have  little  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing of  their  effects.  Islands  have  been 
raised  by  volcanic  elevation  within  the 
historical  period,  such  as  the  island  in  the 
Aleutian  group,  described  by  Langsdorff, 
three  thousand  feet  high,  and  which  was 
elevated  in  1793.  In  the  same  year  an 
island  rose  in  the  Azores;  it  was  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  about  thi^ee 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  was  composed  of  volcanic  ashes  and 
other  light  materials,  and  was  soon  wash- 
ed away  by  the  sea.  Santarino,  White 
Island,  New  Bum$  Island,  and  several 
other  islets  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
are  all  due  to  submarine  volcanic  agency, 
and  their  elevation  above  the  waters  is  re- 
corded in  authentic  history.  There  are 
also  numerous  instances  on  record  where 
the  commanders  of  vessels  have  noted 
submarine  eraptions,  as  evidenced  by  the 
escape  of  gases,  and  the  destruction  of 
marine  animals. 

The  intimate  manner  in  which  great 
earthquake  shocks  are  connected  with  vol- 
canic phenomena,  makes  the  subject  ot 
any  direct  evidence  of  volcanic  action  in 
the  British  Isles  an  interesting  question. 
There  is  geological  proof  that  in  the  ear- 
lier ages  of  the  planet's  history  Great  Brit- 
ain possessed  ner  active  volcanos,  and 
must  have  been  shaken  by  earthquakes  of 
terrible  potency. 
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When  the  rooks  that  constitute  the  mass 
of  Snowdon  were  being  deposited  in  the 
«eas  of  the  lower  Silurian  epoch  there 
must  have  been  an  active  volcano  near  at 
hand,  for  there  we  have  marine  deposits, 
full  of  the  remains  of  animals  which  lived 
in  the  Llandeilo  and  Carodoc  periods,  in- 
terstratified  with  felspathic  ashes,  traps, 
and  porphyries  which  no  doubt  were 
erupted  from  a  volcano  into  the  air,  and 
then  fell  and  sank  through  the  waves. 

Every  geologist  who  visits  Edinburgh 
must  be  struck  with  the  evidences  of  vol- 
canic action,  which  must  have  been  rife  in 
that  district  during  the  Carboniferous  pe- 
riod, and  volcanic  action  combined  with 
the  stratifying  operations  of  sea -waves 
and  currents. 

Limestone  of  the  age  of  the  Lias  has 
been  converted  by  a  Plutonic  rock  into 
crystalline  marble  in  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  and 
the  basaltic  columns  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way in  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Stafia,  are 
currents  of  lava  which  are  of  later  date 
than  the  chalk,  and  probably  were  co- 
temporaneous  with  some  of  the  lavak  of 
Central  France  and  the  Rhine. 

There  are  two  curious  notices,  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  the 
Miscellanea  of  the  AthenoBum  of  Kovem- 
ber  28th,  respecting  instances  of  recent 
volcanic  action  in  the  British  Isles.  He 
informs  us  that  Adam  de  Marisco,  a  friend 
of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  an  English 
scholar  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  re- 
corded a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  Channel 
Islands  as  occurring  in  his  time  (about  the 
middle  of  that  century ;)  and  also  that  the 
Annual  Register  for  1773  contains  a  no- 
tice of  the  eruption  of  "  liquid  lire  "  and 
"  vast  bodies  of  combustible  matter  "  from 
Moel  Famma,  a  hill  on  the  borders  of 
North  Wales,  on  the  tbirty-firet  of  Janu- 
ary of  the  same  year.  These  records  are 
probably  more  singular  than  true ;  for  in 
the  case  of  Moel  Famma  no  volcanic  rock 
of  any  kind  is  marked  by  the  geological 
surveyors  on  the  hill,  or  in  the  district, 
and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  these  ac- 
curate observers  would  have  passed  by 
relics  of  the  "  liquid  fire." 

Some  geologists  have  argued  that  the 
phenomenon  of  volcanic  action  was  far 
more  developed  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
earth's  history  than  at  present,  but  further 
investigations  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
Bubjeot  throw  more  than  a  doubt  on  the 
truth  of  this  theorv.  This  constant  earth- 
quake and  volcanic  doctrine  was  invent- 


ed to  account  for  the  earth  tempests 
and  continual  blowing  up  of  the  earth's 
crust,  which  were  supposed  to  be  rife 
during  the  consolidation  of  a  cooling 
planet.  But  the  evidence  which  was  be- 
lieved to  support  this  theory  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  planet  breaks  down  on 
a  calm  investigation  of  facts.  We  ignore 
the  volcanic  forces  that  stiU  exist !  What 
lakes  or  sea  of  lava  must  underlie  the  vol- 
canic districts  of  the  Andes  and  Indian 
Archipelago  at  the  present  moment,  and 
what  masses  of  molten  matter,  which 
never  appears  at  the  surface,  must  be  in- 
jected every  year,  in  earthquake  districts, 
into  rock  fissures,  or  into  the  beds  of  the 
diiferent  seas.  Volcanic  action,  with  its 
evidence  of  the  earthquake,  and  great  out- 
pourings of  traps,  lavas,  and  other  ma- 
terials, has  left  its  undoubted  marks 
throughout  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Car- 
boniferous, and  every  other  geological 
period ;  but  the  Flutoqic  masses  that  have 
been  erupted  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  and  the  earthquake  movements 
which*  are  known  to  have  occurred  sinc^ 
the  commencement  of  the  Tertiary  peri- 
odsy  have  been  enormous,  and  may  well 
cause  us  to  pause  ere  we  assign  to  an^ 
geological  period  in  particular  the  peculi- 
arity of  an  "  earthquake  age." 

I  have  made  tne  preceding  remarks 
upon  direct  volcanic  action^  because  in- 
tensity of  earthquake  action  appears  to  be 
connected  with  volcanos  and  their  efiects. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Mallet,  who  is  the  highest 
authority  upon  the  subject,  believes  that 
'^  an  earthquake,  in  a  non-volcanic  region, 
may  be  viewed  as  an  uncompleted  effort 
to  establish  a  volcano."  Questions  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  all  earthquakes  are 
produced  by  volcanic  action,  and  an  in- 
genious problem  has  been  broached  by 
Mr.  MacKie,  the  editor  of  TTie  Geologist^ 
in  the  November  number  of  that  peri- 
odical, as  to  "  whether  some  earthquakes 
may  not  be  due  to  crt/stallization  of  rock 
masses  under  the  pressure  of  superincum- 
bent strata, and  that  they  are  'the  shocks' 
of  the  rupture  of  masses  of  dense  strata, 
or  the  sudden  slippings  of  one  great  rock 
formation  over  another."  This  theory  of 
Mr.  Mackie*s  brought  forth  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Scrope,  which  is  published  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  77ie  Geologist^  who  re- 
fers earthquakes  of  all  kinds  to  the  same 
primary  cause  as  the  volcanic  eruption ; 
and  thinks  it  quite ''  unnecessary  to  resort 
to  any  other,  such  as  terrestrial  electrioity, 
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magnetism,  ciystallization,  the  breaking 
in  of  the  roofs  of  imaginary  sabterranean 
cavities,  or  the  condensation  of  vapor 
evolved  from  submarine  volcanos."  In 
this  supposition  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Sorope,  and  believe  that  it  is  altogether  un* 
necessary  to  resort  to  imaginary  hypoth- 
eses to  explain  those  phenomena  which 
are  accounted  for  by  so  many  examples 
and  recorded  facts.  I  do  not  conceive 
that  we  have  any  evidence  whatever  to 
suppose  that  "  snaps  and  jars,"  or  earth- 
quakes of  any  kind,  are  independent  of 
volcanic  phenomena,  while  we  have  so 
much  eviaence  the  other  way.  There  is 
a  motion  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  lifts 
and  depresses  enormous  tracts  of  land, 
and  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  acts  equ.ibly 
and  without  paroxysmal  violence ;  but  these 
movements,  however  equable,  must  always 
be  accompanied  by  occasional  ^^  snaps  and 
jars,"  and  the  rending  of  the  rocks  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  In  short,  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  earthquakes  such  as 
we  have  lately  experienced  in  England, 
is  what,  as  geologists,  we  must  expect, 
from  our  knowledge  of  volcanic  phenom- 
ena, and  the  oiciUatory  movements  of 
the  crust  of  the  globe  which  have  happen- 
ed thri^ughout  all  geological  time. 

It  is  not,  happily,  in  England  that  we 
experience  much  of  eaithquakes  and  their 
ef&cts.  It  i»  in  volcanic  regions  that  se- 
vere earthquakes  occur,  and  there  the  im- 
agination can  picture  nothing  more  awful 
than  their  results.  Mr.  Mallet  and  M.  Per- 
rev,  of  Dijon,  have  catalogued  systemati- 
cally .the  different  accounts  of  earthquake 
phenomena,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
several  millions  of  human  beings  have  been 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  within  the  last 
four  thousand  years.  Whether  they  occur 
along  the  line  of  the  Andes,  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  in  Sicily,  or  in  Portugal, 
^^Misericordial"  is  the  cry,  and  fearful 
indeed  are  the  devastations  which  are  wit- 
nessed by  the  survivors  of  such  catastro- 
phes. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
were  killed  at  the  first  earthquake  of  An- 
tioch  in  the  year  526,  and  sixty  thousand 
during  the  second  catastrophe,  seventy-six 
years  afterwards.  In  1797,  forty  thousand 
persons  perished  from  earthquakes  in 
Quito.  Sir  Ckarles  Lyell  records  that  one 
hundred  thousand  people  were  killed  by 
the  Sicilian  earthquakes  of  1693,  when  the 
city  of  Catania  and  forty-nine  other  villages 
were  leveled  to  the  ground ;  and  it  was 


ascertained  that  sixty  thousand  persons 
were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  six  min- 
utes, during  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in ' 
1755. 

One  account  of  the  effect  of  a  severe 
earthquake  which  happened  as  lately  as 
1861  will  suffice  as  an  example  of  the  occa- 
sional effect  of  such  catastrophes  on  human 
life  and  human  welfare.  The  following  is 
the  record  of  Major  Rickards  of  the  de- 
stimction  of  the  city  of  Mendoza,  in  South 
America.    He  says : 

"  I  was  abdolutely  struck  dumb  and  immov- 
able with  horror  at  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  I  I  gazed  along  the  whole  length  of  a 
street ;  not  a  single  house  was  there  to  be  seen 
standing ;  all  was  a  confused  mass  of  *  adobes/ 
beams,  and  bricks  I  The  street  was  filled  up 
on  a  level  with  what  remained  of  the  walls  of 
the  houses  on  either  side,  which  at  a  glance 
accounted  for  the  fearful  number  of  victims-^ 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  sixteen  thousand — entombed  beneath 
the  ruins  on  that  fatal  twentieth  of  March| 
1861.  Nothing  met  my  eye  but  desolation 
and  ruins.  For  a  mile  around,  on  every  side, 
nothing  but  a  chaotic  mass  of  destruction  was 
visible,  the  debria  of  a  large  city  razed  to  the 
ground  in  an  instant.  On  approaching  the 
Church  of  Santo  Domingo,  I  saw  lying  about 
its  precincts  human  skeletons  and  portions  of 
the  numan  form  protruding  from  beneath  the 
masonry.  In  many  ^arts  of  the  city  I  saw  the 
same  horrible  exhibition — skulls,  arms,  legs, 
etc.,  lying  about,  some  still  undecayed.  At 
last  I  retired  to  my  quarters,  meditating  upon 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  had  in  a  few 
seconds  turned  a  gay  and  beautiful  city  into  an 
enormous  graveyard.*' 

As  late  as  June  last,  more  than  one 
thousand  persons  were  killed,  and  jnany 
thousands  injured,  by  an  earthquake  which 
destroyed  in  a  moment  the  town  of  Ma- 
nilla. In  volcanic  districts,  moreover,  we 
learn  that  those  paroxysmal  earthquakes 
occur  by  which  whole  districts  of  land  are 
permanently  elevated  or  depressed ;  and 
these  effects  of  earthquakes  should  be  es- 
pecially noted.  In  Chili,  three  hundred 
shocks  of  earthqAikes  were  counted  be- 
tween the  twentieth  of  February  and  the 
fourth  of  March,  1835,  and  the  coast  was 
permanently  elevated.  Admiral  Fitzroy 
•found  beds  of  mussels,  chitons,  and  lim- 
pets in  a  putrid  state,  but  still  adhering 
to  the  rocks,  and  raised  ten  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  Mr.  Darwin  found 
similar  shells  at  Valparaiso,  at  the  height 
of  thirteen  hundred  feet,  and  had  no 
doubt  that  those  shell-beds  were  elevat- 
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ed  to  their  present  position  by  a  series 
of  earthqaake  shocks  which  caused  sno- 
oessive  small  uprisings.  On  the  19th  of 
November,  1822,  a  most  destructive  earth- 
quake occurred  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  the 
shock  of  which  was  felt  throughout  a 
space  of  twelve  hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  an  extent  of  country  was  ele- 
vated which  was  calculated  to  equal  half  the 
area  of  France,  A  similar  history  of  up- 
raised shells,  sea-weeds,  and  other  marine 
remains,  was  recorded  at  the  time  by  Mrs. 
Graham.  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  celebrated 
proofs  of  the  elevation  and  subsidence  of  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bairo,*  and  that  the  rela- 
tive level  of  land  and  sea  has  there  changed 
ttcice  since  the  Christian  era,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  a  more  recent  elevation  of  the  earth's 
crust,  we  may  mention  the  instance  brought 
forward  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1866.  It  occurred  in  the  previous  year 
(1855)  in  New -Zealand,  simultaneously 
with  a  verv  severe  earthquake;  and  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  five  feet,  on  the 
north  side  of  Cook's  Straits,  affected  the 
tide  of  the  river  Hutt  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  almost  excluded;  while  a 
depression  on  the  other  side  of  Cook's 
Straits  caused  the  tides  to  flow  up  the 
river  Wairua  many  miles  higher  than  be- 
fore the  alteration  of  the  land  level  by  the 
earthquake.  A  regular  ''  fault "  was  also 
exposed  to  view  for  the  instruction  of 
geologists,  for  a  shift  in  the  rock  surface 
took  place,  and  a  "  step  "  of  rock,  nine  feet 
high,  was  raised  for  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles. 

With  regard  to  the  depression  of  land 
by  earthquakes,  we  may  instance  the 
large  tract  known  as  "Tlie  Sunk  Coun- 
try," at  New-Madrid,  Missouri,  which  was 
submerged  by  earthquakes  in  1811  and 
1812.  This  depressed  tract  extends  along 
the  course  of  tne  White  Water  river  for 
a  distance  of  between  seventy  and  eighty 
miles  north  and  south,  and  for  thirty 
miles  east  and  west.  The  earthquake  of 
Cntch,  in  1819,  caused  a  subsidence  of 
land  in  one  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
and  an  elevation  in  another.  In  Sicily,  in 
1790,  the  ground  at  Maria  di  Nisoemi,  on 
the  south  coast,  sank  down  in  one  place 


*  Ten  miles  west  of  Naples,  abounding  in  marble 
rnina  of  old  Roman  villas,  uong  the  shore  and  under 
water^and  erumbllng  heatheo  temples. — ^Editok  ov 


to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet ;  while,  durinfir 
the  tremendous  Lisbon^  earthquake  of 
1756,  the  new  quay,  which  was  baiU 
entirely  of  marble,  sank  down  to  the 
depth  of  six  hundred  feet,  carrying  with 
it  a  great  number  of  boats  and  small 
vessels,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  fled  there  for  safety.  The 
effects  of  paroxysmal  earthquakes  ia  vol- 
oanio  districts  are  so  well  known^  and 
have  been  so  often  related,  as  to  require 
no  further  description  here. 

There  is,  however,  another  motion  of 
the  earth's  crust  which  lifts  and  depresses 
whole  continents,  without  any  violent 
earthquake  movements.  We  know  very 
little  respecting  these  great  elevating  and 
subsiding  movements.  Mr.  Darwio  be- 
lieves, from  the  intimate  and  oomplioated 
manner  in  which  the  elevator^  and  erup- 
tive forces  are  connected  with  voloanic 
phenomena,  we  may  oonfldently  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  forces  which  at  sao- 
oessive  periods  pour  forth  volcanic  matter 
are  identical  with  those  forces  which, 
slowly,  and  by  little  starts,  uplift  conti- 
nents. Again,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his 
Antiquity  of  Man^  remarks,  that  from 
what  we  know  of  thie  state  of  the  earth's 
interior,  we  must  expect  that  the  gradual 
expansion  or  contraction  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  planet's  crust  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  changes  and  fluctaaHions  in  tern* 
perature,  with  which  the  existence  of  hmi* 
dreds  of  active,  and  thousands  of  extinct 
volcanos,  is  probably  connected.  There 
are  large  portions  of  the  earth^s  sarfiice 
which  have  been  elevated  above  the.  level 
of  the  ocean  in  Africa,  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  South  America,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  which  bear  no  signs  of 
paroxysmal  upheaval,  of  volcanic  over- 
flows, or  of  any  other  than  extremely  equa- 
ble movements.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
informs  ns  that  there  are  in  Russia  lai^e 
areas,  consisting  of  rocks  of  the  age  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  deposits,  which  have 
been  but  partially  hardened  since  they 
accumulated,  which  have  never  been  pene 
trated  by  volcanic  matter,  and  have  under- 
gone no  great  change,  or  disruption,  dar- 
ing the  enormous  periods   which   have 

•  -  -  - 

*  The  Gothic  Oatbedral  drarefa  wms  croirdad 
with  wonhipers  on  thai  Saint's  Day,  with  dmpMy 
and  wax  candles  burnioB,  lettiog  every  thing  on  fire 
when  the  building  feu ;  burning  multitudes  to 
death,  lUce  the  late  catastrophe  in  Chill.  Parti  of 
the  walls  are  still  remainiog,  which  we  saw.— -Bniroa 
ow  IBB  Ecuonc. 
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elapsed  since  their  deposition  in  the  bed 
of  the  Silnrian  seas. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  land  in  Sweden  and  Norway  is 
gradually  being  elevated  out  of  the  sea ; 
and  Mr.  Lamott,  ih  his  Seasons  toith 
the  Sea  -  Horses^  furnishes  us  with  some 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  rapid  elevation 
of  the  land  around  Spitzbergen,  even  the 
sealers  remarking  that  *^  the  sea  is  going 
back." 

But  we  do  not  need  to  journey  to  Nor- 
way or  Spitzbergen  for  proofs  of  the  ele- 
vation of  land.  Great  Britain  has  been 
elevated  to  an  extent  incredible  to  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  since 
the  period  of  existing  shells.  The  study 
of  tne  drift  and  gravel  deposits  of  this 
country  will  convince  any  geologist  that 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  Great  Britain 
has  emerged  from  the  sea  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  glacial  period,  and  that 
its  emergence  was  extremely  gradual  and 
slow.  I  have  myself  seen  numerous  in- 
stances where  stratified  sand -banks,  and 
loose  gravel  and  shingle,  occupy  elevated 
positions  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales, 
and  of  which  the  appearance  at  once  for- 
bids the  conclusion  that  they  were  hoisted 
up  to  their  present  position  by  any  sudden 
paroxysmal  motion,  or  by  any  other  action 
than  a  series  of  small  successive  uprisings, 
and  the  gradual,  equable  motion  I  have 
alluded  to.  As  examples  of  these  elevated 
marine  gravels  and  drifts,  I  may  mention 
one  at  Moel  Tryfane,  near  Carnarvon, 
which  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill  plat- 
form, at  a  neight  of  nearly  fourteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  this  ancient  and  remark- 
able raised  beach  last  summer,  in  company 
with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  of  gathering 
some  of  its  characteristic  shells  from 
among  the  loose  sand,  shingle,  and  pebbles, 
which  are  there  elevated  to  this  extraordi- 
nary height.  There  is  another  instance, 
but  not  of  so  striking  a  character,  between 
Shrewsbury  and  Bridgnorth,  on  the  Sev- 
ern, where  Mr.  George  Maw  discovered 
great  quantities  of  marine  shells,  some  of 
boreal  character,  in  drifts  which  are  ele- 
vated a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  ^Stj 
feet  above  the  Severn.  These  are  in- 
stances in  our  own  country  which  any 
naturalist  may  study  for  himself. 

But  we  have  upheavals  of  a  later  date 
than  those  just  instanced,  and  which  have 
no  doubt  occurred  since  the  occupation  of 
England  by  man.    Flint  weapons  have 


been  found  near  Bedford,  and  other  locali- 
ties,  which  prove  that  England  was  in- 
habited by  an  ancient  people,  who  lived 
in  ages  long  remote,  and  before  the  coun- 
try had  been  upheaved  to  its  present  posi- 
tion. These  beds  are  probably  correla- 
tive in  age  to  the  celebrated  driftsjcontain- 
ing  human  tools  in  the  Somme  valley. 
Many  caves  containing  human  remains, 
associated  with  those  of  extinct  animals, 
have  been  greatly  altered  in  position,  and 
upheaved  since  the  deposition  of  the  or- 
ganic remains,  while  ancient  land  surfaces 
have  in  other  parts  subsided  beneath  tbe 
sea.  Ancient  canoes  have  been  found 
near  Glasgow,  in  upheaved  marine  silts ; 
and  we  are  informed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
that  ^'at  the  time  when  these  ancient 
vessels  were  navigating  the  waters  where 
the  city  of  Glasgow  now  stands,  the 
whole  of  the  low  lands  which  bordered 
the  present  estuary  of  the  Clyde  formed 
the  bed  of  a  shallow,  sea."  This  emergence 
is  proved  to  have  been  gradual  and  inter- 
mittent. 

On  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland 
there  are  raised  beaches  of  from  twentv- 
five  to  forty  feet  in  height  above  high- 
water  mark ;  and  it  appears  probable  that 
the  coast-line  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ed- 
inburgh has  changed  since  the  human 
epoch.  At  all  events,  it  has  altered  con- 
siderably within  a  recent  geological  pe- 
riod.* Mr.  Geikie  believes  that  an  eleva- 
tion of  other  parts  of  the  Scottish  coast- 
line has  occurred  since  .the  Roman  oc- 
cupation of  the  Roman  stations  on  the 
Solway,  the  Forth,  and  the  Clyde.  This 
presumption  is  still  doubtful,  but  my  own 
observations  and  inquiries  induce  me  to 
believe  tljat  Mr.  Geikie  is  right.  We  have 
then  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
oscillatory  movements  have  occurred  in 
England,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
up  to  a  late  period;  and  I  believe  that 
such  movements  should  be  attributed  to  a 
succession  of  small  earthouakes,  such  as 
the  late  shock  so  generally  experienced 
throughout  England,  or  those  shocks 
which  destroyed  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln 
in  1185,  and  many  of  the  largest  churches 
in  England  in  September,  1275.  I  say,  a 
succession  of  amall  earthquakes^  for  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  overflow  of  vol- 
canic matter,  or  of  paroxysmal  earth- 
quakes, such  as  those  which  happen  in 

*See  Edinbutgli  and  its  Neighhorliood,  a  work 
by  the  kte  Hugh  IfiUer,  Jiiflt  publiahecL 
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Yolcanio  countries,  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod. ^ 

With  regard  to  the  late  earthquake,  it 
had  every  appearance  of  heing  one  of 
those  sensihle  vibratory  UDdalations  of 
the  earth's  surface,  referred  by  Mr.  Scrope 
^^  to  the^nap  and  jar  occasioned  by  a  sud- 
den and  violent  rupture  of  rock  masses  at 
a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  probably  the 
instantaneous  injection  into  the  fissures  so 
formed  of  intumescent  molten  matter  from 
beneath."  It  certainly  seems  only  reason- 
able, when  we  reflect  that  the  British 
Islands  are  on  the  line  of  the  volcanic  belt 
which  affected  Portugal  when  Lisbon  and 
several  other  cities  were  nearly  destroyed, 
and  which  reaches  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
to  refer  our  British  earthquakes  to  the 
same  cause  as  volcanic  eruptions,  namely, 
pent-up  subterranean  heat.  We  know 
that  subterranean  heat  exists  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
and  in  former  ages  has  melted  and  erupt- 
ed masses  of  fluid  rock,  and  caused  sub- 
sidences and  elevations  here  in  England, 
and,  in  all  probability,  will  do  so  again. 
Why  seek  for  other  and  unknown  causes  ? 
The  earthquake  of  October  last  was  harm- 
less, but  it  was  sufficiently  violent  in  some 
localities  to  make  us  understand  that  the 
powers  are  not  extinct,  and  that  volcanic 
agency  is  not  dead  beneath  us.  A  shocJc 
of  only  double  the  violence  would  probably 
have  caused  some  serious  catastrophes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ross  and  Aberga- 
venny. The  direction  of  this  earthquake 
appears  to  have  been  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  This  is  believed  by  Mr.  Mal- 
let to  be  the  line  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake ; 
and  it  was  certainly  the  line  of  many  earth- 
quake movements  in  former  ages.  During 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  Loch  Lomond 
rose  two  or  three  feet ;  women  washing 
in  the  Tay  were  swept  off  their  legs  by  a 
wave ;  and  a  great  wave  rolled  into  Kin- 
sale.  In  Carmarthen  Bay,  about  eight 
hours  after  the  earthquake  of  October,  a 
large  body  of  water,  of  a  dark-brown  color, 
as  if  charged  with  earthy  matter,  was 
seen  to  roll  forward  in  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
and  coming  in  contact  with  a  boat,  ''  the 
boat  was  violently  pitched  about,  and  the 
water  thrown  completely  over  iL" 

The  roaring  noise  which  accompanied 
the  earthquake  is  supposed,  by  the  editor 
of  The  Geologiety  to  have  been  *'  fanded." 
And  the  phenomena  that  occurred  are 
treated  so  lightly,  that  it  is  manifest  Lon- 
doners heard  and  felt  very  little  in  com- 


parison with  those  who  reside  in  the  west- 
ern counties.  The  evidence  of  the  Rev.  IL 
C.  Key,  of  Stretton  Rectory,  near  Here- 
ford, with  respect  to  the  noise,  which  he 
likens  to  that  of  ^  a  very  heavy  and  long 
train  rushing  furiously  through  a  station, 
is  precisely  the  evidence  that  I  have  re» 
ceived  from  several  other  persons  who 
happened  to  be  awake,  and  who  never 
I  heard  or  read  of  Mr.  Key's  experiences. 

As  regards  the  undulatory  motion  of 
this  earthquake,  and  the  boat-like  rocking 
which  has  been  described  by  some  persons, 
I  may  say  that  in  four  instances  where  I 
examined  the  position  of  their  beds,  I 
found  that  their  broadsides  lay  east  and 
west,  or  nearly  so.  In  cases  where  the 
heads  of  the  beds  lay  north  or  south,  the 
swaying  motion  from  side  to  side  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  experienced  to  a 
similar  extent.  The  localities  where  the 
shock  was  felt  most  appear  to  have  been 
along  the  line  of  certain  ri  vere  in  the  West 
of  England  which  run  along  the  track  of 
ancient  earth  movements.  Tbe  Golden 
Valley,  in  Herefordshire,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Dore,  was  much  shaken,  as  also 
were  the  valleys  of  the  Wye,  and  oert^ 
tributaries  of  that  river  towards  Mon- 
mouth and  Abereavenny.  At  Llancilio, 
the  seat  of  Colonel  Clifford,  M.P.,  a  fissure 
was  caused  in  a  wall,  and  some  prints  just 
pasted  down  were  split  across.  Llancilio 
is  not  far  distant  from  an  example  of  the 
effects  of  ancient  earthquakes ;  for,  at  Usk, 
a  large  dome  of  L^pper  Silurian  rocks  is 
upcast  through  the  surrounding  and  over^ 
lying  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  district. 
At  Ashfield,  near  Ross,  on  the  Wye,  the 
walls  of  two  unfinished  houses  were  partly 
thrown  down;  and  at  Bishop's  Wood, 
below  Ross,  a  line  of  former  faulting  and 
rending  of  the  earth's  crust,  a  house  stand- 
ing close  on  the  river  was  so  much  heaved 
and  rocked  that  the  occupant  of  a  heavy 
old  four-poster  bed  was  nearly  thrown 
out.  The  following  evidence  from  the 
Ross  neighborhood  of  the  external  phe- 
nomena attending  the  shock,  is  remark- 
able. I  received  the  information  from 
a  friend,  who  is  thoroughly  to  be  de- 
pended on.  A  man  rose  unusually  eariy, 
and  was  engaged  in  loading  a  cart  of  po- 
tatoes, which  he  had  promised  to  deliver 
before  his  day's  work  oonmienoed ;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  ^^  he  heard  a  dreadful  noise 
come  roaring  up,"  apparently  from  a  wood 
to  the  westward,  ana  his  cart  rocked  so 
violently  that  he  waa  nearly  thrown  cot  of 
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it.  The  trees  all  aronnd  him  rocked  vio- 
lently to  and  fro,  and  the  rooks  arose  caw- 
ing from  the  wood ;  the  small  birds  also 
twittered,  and  took  wing  with  notes  of 
distress.  The  thunder-like  noise  appeared 
to  roll  off  towards  the  east. 

I  might  give  numerous  other  instances 
of  the  effects  of  the  October  earthquake 
in  the  West  of  England,  but  I  think  enough 
has  been  said  to  prove  that  it  was  a  v6ry 
different  affair  from  the  London  expe- 
riences of  "  three  little  quivers,"  and  "  legs 
which  were  asleep  and  twitched."  Here 
it  was  a  severe  shock  for  Great  Britain, 
and  confirms  our  opinion  more  and  more 
that  the  volcanic  doctrine  is  the  true  one, 
whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  existence 
of  a  Plutonic  nucleus  in  the  interior  of  the 
planet.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  remark,  that 
the  variety  of  sensations,  and  the  degrees 
of  violence,  in  different  localities  were 
owing  to  the  variations  of  geological  con- 
ditions, and  the  medium  of  solid  rock,  or 


looser  strata,  which  communicated  the 
earth-wave  from  place  to  place. 

Finally,  the  question  of  principal  impor- 
tance is,  whether  we  are  to  expect  a  re- 
newal of  such  a  phenomena  from  time  to 
time,  and  whether  it  is  possible  that  vol- 
canic fires  and  their  companions,  paroxys- 
mal and  violent  earthquakes,  may  again 
agitate  our  native  land.  But  this  is  a  ques- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  answer.  We  do 
not  know  why  the  fire  of  the  volcano  and 
the  rending  of  the  earthquake  should  be- 
come locaUy  extinct  at  different  geological 
periods,  or  why  the  centers  of  volcanic 
eruption  should  vary  ;  but  we  know  that 
they  have  formerly  done  so,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  they  will  thus  vary  again. 

The  volcano  and  the  earthquake  are 
some  of  the  principal  means  which  the 
great  Creator  employs  for  the  construction 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  planet  on  which 
we  live  ;  but  tchen  their  forces  are  to  be 
employed,  or  where^  does  not  lie  at  present 
within  the  reach  of  man's  philosophy. 


Vrom    Fraier*s   Magailne. 
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FAR        AWAY." 


"  Thb  land  that  is  very  far  off."— Isaiah  S3 :  17. 


Upon  the  shore 

Of  Evermore 
We  sport  like  children  at  their  play ; 

And  gather  shells 

Where  sinks  and  swells 
The  mighty  sea  from  far  away. 

Upon  that  beach, 

Nor  voice  nor  speech 
Doth  things  intelligible  say ; 

But  through  oar  souls 

A  whisper  rolls 
That  comes  to  us  from  £u:  away. 

Into  our  ears 

The  voice  of  years 
Comes  deeper,  deeper,  day  by  day ; 
'  We  stoop  to  hear, 

As  it  draws  near, 
Its  awfulness  from  far  away. 

At  what  it  tells 

We  drop  the  shells 
We  were  so  full  of  yesterday, 

And  pick  no  more 

Upon  that  shore, 
But  dream  of  brighter  far  away. 


And  o'er  that  tide, 

Far  out  and  wide, 
The  yearnings  of  our  souls  do  stray ; 

We  long  to  go, 

We  do  not  Juiow 
Where  it  may  be,  but  far  away. 

The  mighty  deep 

Doth  slowly  creep 
Up  on  the  shore  where  we  did  play ; 

The  very  sand 

Where  we  did  stand 
A  moment  since,  swept  far  away. 

Our  playmates  all 

Bevond  our  call 
Are  passing  hence,  as  we  too  may ; 

Unto  that  shore 

Of  Evermore, 
Beyond  the  boundless  far  away. 

We'll  trust  the  wave, 

And  Him  to  save 
Beneath  whose  feet  as  marble  lay 

The  rolling  deep. 

For  he  can  keep 
Our  souls  in  that  dim  far  away.  • 
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from    the    London    Ecleetle. 


THE     NATURALIST     ON     THE     RIVER     AMAZON.* 


Wb  recommend  that  lady  who,  when 
sending  to  the  circnlating  lihrary,  said : 
"Any  thing  but  travels;  they're  snch  a 
bore,"  to  get  Mr.  Bates's  book  forthwith  ; 
if  she  does  not  change  her  opinion,  the 
fault  will  assuredly  be  hers.  We  have  in 
these  volumes  such  varied  matter,  that 
scarcely  any  one  can  fail  of  finding  some- 
thing to  his  taste.  Is  he  a  naturalist? 
Here  he  has  the  record  of  how  fifteen 
thousand  species  (eight  thousand  of  them 
new)  were  seen,  and  caught,  and  labeled, 
and  sent  in  cases  to  England.  Here,  too, 
the  battle  of  the  origin  of  species  is  fought 
over  again,  and  butterflies  are  pressed  in- 
to the  service,  to  prove  by  the  gradation 
in  their  markings,  that  one  species  actuallv 
has  passed  into  another.  ^  Is  he  an  ethnol- 
ogist ?  Mr.  Bates  gives  him  many  most 
valuable  notes  on  Indian  character  and 
manners,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  great 
half-caste  population.  Does  he  like  to 
let  his  fancy  riot  in  tropical  scenery? 
Here  he  can  walk  through  forests  of  trees, 
averaging  almost  two  hundred  feet,  and 
rising  nearly  a  hundred  feet  clear  from  the 

f round  without  a  branch;  trees,  too,  which 
ear  in  large  cases,  or  else  in  jar8,f  with 
neatlv-fitting  capsule,  the  "  Brazil  nuts," 
which  we  eat  without  thinking  what  they 
grow  on.  Then  he  may  eet  down  to  the 
water-side,  and  splash  about  through  a 
forest  of  arums^  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  hiffh, 
(yet  the  «ame  race  as  our  litUe  English 
"lords  and  ladies,")  covering  the  banks 
and  low  islands ;  or,  again,  he  may  wan- 
der over  a  marsh,  amid  the  great  fan- 
palms  and  bananas,  showing  every  shade 
of  green  in  their  broad  leaves,  while  but- 
terflies of  gorgeous  hues  and  great  size^ 
float  about  in  numbers  of  which  we  can 
form  no  idea,  and  humming-birds  dart  in 


*  By  Henbt  Waltbb  Bates.  2  vola.  Httmy  : 
London.    1863.  , 

f  Lecythus  oOaria  (pot-flhaped  oil-bottle)  one  tree 
is  called. 

X  Sevenl  kinds  six  ioehes  aorosL  Tlie  great  moth, 
Srtbiu  itrix,  U  aometimes  over  a  foot  fh>m  tip  to 
tip. 


and  out  among  the  long  blossoms  of  the 
tree-creepers.  All  thi^  and  much  more, 
whether  in  ^the  utter  solitude  of  the  mid- 
day forest,  or  amid  the  "  tumult  of  life," 
at  morning  and  evening,  Mr.  Bates  saw, 
and  describes  in  language  glowing  enough 
to  make  many  a  quiet  reader  shut  his 
eyes  and,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  dream  for  a  few  short  minutes  of 
vacating  his  office-stool,  and  going  off  to 
seek  his  fortunes.  Why  is  there  always 
such  a  fascination  about  these  countries  ? 
We  are  very  steady,  practical  people  now ; 
but  we  have  in  us^  under  the  crust  of  hard 
every-day  life,  the  same  spirit  of  romance, 
which,  when  England  was  younger,  urged 
Raleigh  and  his  followers  across  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  it  only  needs  a  wizard  like 
Mr.  Bates,  to  send  scores  of  quiet  well-to* 
do  people  along  the  same  road — in  imcig- 
ination.  Why  should  peopfe  care  to  hear 
about  Brazil  ?  It  is  not  like  Peru,  a  land 
of  mystery,  where  one  of  the  world's 
home-grown  civilizations  crumbled  away 
under  the  rough  touch  of  "progress. 
It  has  nothing  to  tell  us,  except  a  very 
common-place  story  of  conquering  and 
unscrupulous  Portuguese ;  of  struggles  by 
Jesuit  missionaries  to  keep  their  native 
flocks  from  being  killed  off  with  over-toil ; 
of  importations  of  negroes  to  fill  up  the 
void  left  when  the  Indian  had  been  tDorU- 
ed  out ;  of  a  royal  family  leaving,  under 
French  pressure,  a  little  barren  strip  of 
seaboard  in  Europe,  for  a  magnifioent  em- 
pire  across  the  ocean;  and,  lastly,  of  a 
oarbarons  and,  to  a  great  extent,  fruitless 
"  revolt,"  some  thirty  years  ago.  That  ia 
the  history  of  Brazil :  it  has  all  yet  to  be 
made ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  chief  cause 
why  all  connected  with  the  country  has 
such  a  charm  for  ns.  The  grand  scale  of 
every  thing  in  nature  helps,  no  doubt; 
but  the  great  point  is,  that  orazil  is  really 
a  new  land — new,  both  because  spots  may 
be  found  there, 

**  Where  no  man  is, 
Kor  hath  been  since  the  making  of  the  world  ;** 

and  alsO|  because  the  equal  laws  for  mea 
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of  all  colors,  and  the  excellent  institn- 
tions  of  all  kinds,  are  there  on  their  trial, 
working  out  for  our  learning,  the  deep- 
ly interesting  problem  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  races.  This  is  the  point  in  which 
we  English  fail  as  colonists ;  we  fill  the 
land,  but  it  is  with  our  own  people.  We 
have  not  yet  solved  the  difficulty  (which 
the  *'  Latin  race "  are  solving  in  Brazil 
and  elsewhere)  of  taking  the  aborigines 
into  ourselves.  Ours  may  be  the  more 
successful  plan,  measured  by  the  amount 
of  barrels  of  flour,  and  cheese,  and  so 
forth,  which  we  get  out  of  a  given  piece 
of  ground  ;  but  theirs  is  the  truer  plan, 
and  (inasmuch  as  a  man  is  of  more  value 
than  many  cheeses)  the  more  really  suc- 
cessful in  the  end.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  (as  the  Times  did  talk  some  fourteen 
years  ago)  about  the  whole  world  becom- 
mg  Anglo-Saxon  in  speech,  and  pretty 
nearly  so  in  blood ;  but  it  would  in  such 
case  be  a  monstrous  world  after  all,  and 
we  should  be  in  the  sad  predicament  of 
having  no  "  inferior  race  "  with  whom  to 
compare  ourselves,  and  over  whom  to 
crow  in  triumph.  The  negro  race,  at  any 
rate,  shows  no  signs  of  disappearing,  the 
slave  -  trade  has  opened  to  it  a  new 
world,  where  it  has  taken  permanent 
root.  Strangely  enough,  there  were  no 
aboriginal  blacK  men  in  America ;  there 
are,  we  are  told,  in  Borneo,  in  Madagas- 
car, in  Ceylon,  (where  they  have  not  yet 
reached,  or  have  lost,  even  the  simplest 
form  of  tribal  life,)  among  the  Malays 
every  where  —  even  in  New  -  Zealand ; 
the  Greeks,  too,  have  left  us  the  record 
of  them  round  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Euxine  ;  but  in  the  New  World  they  are 
not.  Man  there  is  of  one  homogeneous 
race,  whether  roaming  solitary,  or  crush- 
ed beneath  the  gigantic  exaberance  of  na- 
ture, as  in  Brazil;  or  hunting  over  the 
western  prairies.  Language  goes  for  noth- 
ing; wanderers  would  soon  forget  one 
another's  speech :  but  Pritchard  and  Nott 
alike  agree,  that  the  red  man,  with  what 
Mr.  Bates  calls  "  his  strange  inflexibility 
of  organization,"  is  the  same  every  where. 
In  the  cross  the  white  predominates ;  our 
author  tells  us  of  a  French  blacksmith 
who  had  married  a  half-caste,  and  had  a 
daughter  a  perfect  blonde — strange,  while 
her  grandmother  was  a  tattooed  dark- 
skin. 

Well,  whether  we  care  about  insects 
and  animals,  or  tropical  forests,  or  the 
races  of  man,  we  shall  find  something  to 


suit  us  in  Mr.  Bates.  It  is  a  book,  above 
all,  for  sedqptary  people,  for  young  men 
in  offices,  members  of  Young  Men's  Ohris- 
tianAssociations  andMutuallmprovement 
Societies ;  it  is  the  sort  of  reading  to  stir 
within  them  "the  Viking's  blowJ,"  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  it  is  good  that 
this  should  be  stirred  at  times,  lest  we 
crystallize  into  hard  shi^pes,  under  the 
pressure  which  is  constantly  being  put  on 
most  of  us.  If  you  can  choose  your  time 
for  reading  it,  take  an  evening  when  the 
wind  is  roaring  outside,  and  the  rain  weep- 
ing against  your  windows ;  the  contrast 
with  the  glow  of  tropical  summers  and 
the  "calm  well-balanced  equilibrium  of 
tropical  life  "  will  be  all  the  stronger. 

But  we  must  give  some  account  of  what 
Mr.  Bates  did.  In  April,  1848,  he  and 
Mr.  Wallace  started  on  a  naturalizing  ex- 
pedition, intending  to  gather  specimens, 
pack,  and  send  them  to  dealers  in  London, 
and  live  on  the  proceeds.  They  had  a 
notion,  too,  of  solving  the  question  of 
"  the  origin  of  species  while  out  in  Bra- 
zil ;  we  shall  see  by  and  by  what  Mr. 
Bates  has  to  say  on  this  point. 

His  first  point  is  Pari^^  a  thriving  port 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  a  river, 
by  the  way,  in  marking  which  our  ordi- 
nary maps  seem  at  fault,  for  it  is  not  a 
branch  of  the  Amazon,  but  a  separate 
stream,  though  connected  with  the  grand 
river  by  several  channels.  People  who 
intend  to  go  up  the  Amazon  always  enter 
by  the  Para,  ior  the  navigation  is  much 
easier,  and  the  coast  less  unhealthy.  Para 
was  in  a  transition  state  when  Mr.  Bates 
first  saw  it;  the  primeval  forest  came 
dose  up  to  the  streets,  the  place  was  a 
perfect  "Naturalist's  Paradise" — seven 
hundred  species  of  butterflies  being  found 
in  one  short  woodland  walk — (there  are 
only  thirty-six  in  all  England.)  Eleven 
years  after,  when  he  is  leaving,  he  notes 
the  change,  the  clearings  cutting  up  his 
"  butterfly  runs,"  the  deamess  of  provi- 
sions and  house -rent,  and  all  the  other 
"  signs  of  progress." 

Hence,  after  an  expedition  up  the  To- 
cantins,  a  great  river  which  comes  up  from 
the  south  into  the  Par&,  he  pushes  across 
to  the  Amazons.  There  were  no  steam- 
ers in  those  days ;  they  grew  up  during 
our  author's  soiourn  in  Brazil ;  tne  differ- 
ence  in  traveling  is  of  course  immense, 
the  steamer  does  in  eight  days  what  used 

•  Founded  by  Gaideira  in  1615. 
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to  take  forty,  or  even  three  months  in 
flood4imey  in  a  cuberta  or  <y>untr7  boat, 
like  that  in  which  Mr.  Bates  made  his 
way  from  point  to  point.  They  generally 
rested  all  night ;  by  day  the  land-breeze 
took  them  slowly  up :  then  the  trader  of- 
ten had  to  land  to  sell  or  buy  goods,  and 
the  naturalist  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  exploring ;  besides,  they  generally  lay 
to  at  midday,  and  then,  also,  the  indefat- 
igable Mr.  Bates  went  on  shore  to  see 
what  he  could  get.  The  heat  was  some- 
times excessive,  when  the  banks  were  high 
and  the  channel  narrow ;  but  in  general 
there  was  abundance  of  wind ;  indeed,  many 
storms  are  described  which  were  quite  sea- 
like,  and  which  it  t<isked  all  the  skill  and 
coolness  of  the  Indian  pilots  to  bear  up 
against.  Indeed,  in  these  ^^  broad  lake- 
like expanses,  where  the  tide — ^the  throb 
of  the  great  oceanic  pulse — ^is  felt  over 
five  hundred  miles  up,"  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  surf  and  swell  are  as  furious  as 
on  the  ocean  itself. 

All  this  voyage  Mr.  Bates  seems  healthy 
enough;  the  main  river,  he  says,  is  £Ekr 
from  unhealthv,  though  in  places  you  are 
in  a  vapor-bath  all  the  year  round ;  it  is 
the  tributaries  which  are  very  unhealthy, 
both  for  Europeans  and  for  Indians.  Dis- 
eases, however,  out  here,  seem  to  return 
(like  extreme  seasons  with  us)  in  cycles. 
Para  was  for  a  time  such  a  healthy  place 
that  delicate  people  from  the  United  States 
used  to  come  there;  then,  quite  suddenly, 
yellow-fever  broke  out,  and  has  visited 
It  once  again  since;  and  now,  after  the 
double  decimation,  it  is  healthy  again. 
The  coast  scenery  (we  use  the  word  ad- 
visedly, seeing  that  in  places  the  width  is 
very  great)  is,  of  course,  various;  at 
timeSflong  desolate  timber-strewn  reaches, 
with  a  channel  so  wide,  that  the  other 
shore  is  only  visible  as  a  low  line  of  for- 
est. Then  the  high  banks  of  clay,  (pink 
or  yellow,)  so  destitute  of  rock  or  gravel, 
that  "not  a  pebble  is  seen  for  weeks." 
The  width  is  perhaps  greatest  where  the 
Madeira  {itself  a  river  of  two  thousand 
miks  !)}oin^  the  main  stream.  In  some 
places  on  the  Upper  Amazon,  the  vegeta- 
tion comes  so  close  to  the  edge,  that  they 
work  their  way  up  by  pulling  from  tree 
to  tree.  •  This  Upper  Amazon,  by  the 
way,  or  Solimoens,  has  a  course  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  Lake  Laurioocha,  near  Lima,  to  the 
Rio  Negro,  where  it  loses  its  distinctive 
name.    The  whole  coarse  of  this  stream 


is  through  a  magnificent  wilderness,  vege- 
tation incredibly  luxuriant,  animal  and 
insect  life  abounding,  trees  always  in  fruit 
and  flower.  Man  has  scarcely  touched 
its  valley,  only  a  few  score  acres  tilled 
from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Andes. 

Along  the  main  stream  there  are  chiefly 
three  kmds  of  vegetation ;  if  the  shore  is 
low,  with  sand  banks  and  mud,  you  have 
abundance  of  feather-grass,  and  gigantic 
reeds,  and  large  fleshy-leaved  plants  of 
many  kinds ;  where  the  banks  are  moder- 
ately high,  and  cut  into  by  inlets,  you 
have  forest  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  glorious  palms,  and  all  the  richness  of 
light-green  "  tropical  vegetation ;"  where 
the  soft  vegetable  mould  has  been  quite 
swept  away,  you  get  high  sloping  red 
clay  banks,  with  fewer  palms,  and  less 
variety  among  the  trees  (most  of  them 
leguminaceous ;)  but  here  it  is  that  the 
monster  trees  are  chiefly  found.  On  the 
tributaries  the  trees  seem  to  run  smaller, 
as  if  they  kept  proportion  with  the  size 
of  the  adjacent  stream ;  the  forest-masses, 
too,  have  a  different  look ;  "  the  rounded 
outline,  small  foliage,  and  somber  green 
of  the  woods  make  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  tumultuous  piles  of  rank,  glaring, 
light-green  vegetation,  and  torn,  timber- 
strewn  banks,  to  which  we  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  in  the  main  river." 

The  second  growth  on  the  clearing 
where  once  a  cofl!ee  or  cocoa  estate  has 
been,  is  of  very  diflerent  character  from 
the  primitive  forest,  the  trees  far  less 
gigantic,  and  of  distinct  kinds.  These 
abandoned  plantations  are  unhappily  very 
common.  Of  coarse,  on  the  voyage  he 
meets  with  other  strange  things  besides 
insects.  Antbears  (very  good  eating) 
and  sloths,  on  shore ;  and,  on  the  water, 
frigate-birds,  fresh-water  dolphins,  fish  un- 
limited, (dried  fish  is  the  chief  diet  all  ap 
the  river ;  to  this,  and  to  the  unwholesome 
mandioca  bread,  Mr.  Bates  attributes  his 
impaired  health,)  and  the  manatee^{  Vacca 
marinOj)  most  human  of  all  the  seals, 
which  eats  like  coarse  pork.  He  also 
finds  palm-trees  with  fruit  so  full  of  fatty 
matter  that  the  vultures  eat  it  greedily. 
Toucans  and  trogons  (those  glorious  bar- 
nished-green  creatures,  with  long  sweep* 
ing  tails)  are  the  most  characteristic  birds* 
The  toucan's  bill  Mr.  Bates  does  not  hes- 
itate to  describe  as  an  instance  of  imper- 
fect adaptation — ^it  must,  indeed,  be  an 
inconvenience  to  the  bird,  unless  (as  is 
hinted)  the  toucan  is  a  ruminant*  .The 
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other  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are,  we  are 
glad  to  hear,  all  excellently  adapted  to 
their  mode  of  life ;  the  apes,  instead  of 
being  anthropoid^  have  prehensile  tails, 
with  naked  palms  near  the  tip,  giving  an 
extra  hand;  the  representatives  of  our 
barn-door  fowls  have  their  toes  all  on  the 
same  plane,  instead  of  one  being,  spur- 
wise,  higher  up  the  leg ;  the  very  beetles 
are  suited  for  ''  an  arboreal  existence." 
By  the  way,  the  higher-class  apes  of  the 
Old  World  have,  like  man,  only  thirty-two 
teeth,  those  in  the  New  World  (among 
which  are  owl-faced  apes,  and  that  pecu- 
liar kind  with  a  bright  scarlet  complex- 
ion) have  thirty-four.  The  animal  which 
seems  most  to  ronse  Mr.  Bates's  en- 
thusiasm is  the  ^^ Hyacintbine  macaw;" 
though,  in  our  estimation,  the  bird-spider^ 
(Mygale  avicularia,)  five  inches  across, 
which  a  terrible  print  represents  "  devour- 
ing finches,"  is  a  far  more  noteworthy  creat- 
ure. Then  there  is  the  organ-bird,  "just 
like  some  musical  boy  singing  in  the  thick- 
et, then  so  like  a  flageolet  that  we  feel 
sure  some  one  is  playing  on  it,  then  an 
abrupt  pause,  and  a  number  of  clicking 
sounds,  like  a  barrel-organ  out  of  wind 
and  tune."  This  is  the  only  bird  whose 
note  makes  any  impression  on  the  In- 
dians— ^generally  unimpressiblo. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  insect  pests, 
though  (except  on  the  very  highest  part 
of  the  river)  the  mosquitos  are  by  no 
means  troublesome.  The  fire-ant  is  about 
as  bad  as  any — a  savage  creature,  "  whose 
bite  is  like  the  prick  of  a  red- hot  needle," 
to  guard  against  which  you  have  to  steep 
hammock  ropes,  (every  body  in  Brazil 
sleeps  hammock  fashion,)  chair-legs,  and 
every  thing  with  Copaiba  balsam.  For- 
tunately the  various  insect  pests  are  very 
local ;  and  those  which  bite  by  day  disap- 
pear instantly  at  nightfall. 

Once  or  twice  Mr.  Bates  meets  a  boa : 
one  is  described  as  moving  "  like  a  stream 
of  brown  fluid  flowing  quickly  along." 

Then  there  are  caymans,  or  alligators, 
occasionally  fatal  to  bathers.  We  have 
a  good  story  of  a  father  who,  when  a 
large  beast  had  caught  his  son  by  the 
thigh  and  carried  him  ofl^,  swam  out,  over- 
took it,  and,  plunging  his  thumbs  into  its 
eyes,  compelled  it  to  loose  its  hold ;  the 
boy  was  saved,  though  he  had  an  ugly 
scar  all  his  life  long. 

Of  course,  we  hear  occasionally  of  the 
puma,  which  affords,  by  the  way,  a  curious 
mstance  of  false  nomenclature :  the  natives 


call  him  Sassia-ar&na  (falsedeer)  from  his 
dun-color  resembling  a  deer  at  first  sight. 
This  the  old  zoologist,  iSlarcgrave,  writes 
9ugua  9uarana ;  whence,  dropping  the  ce- 
dilla^ and  hardening  the  soft  g,  the  French 
have  made  their  "  cougouar." 

We  have  already  noted  the  way  in 
which  the  animals  of  the  country  are 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  life ;  we  further 
reaa:  "Earwigs,  mole-crickets,  and  bee- 
tles living  in  sand,  are  of  a  whitish  color. 
Yet  of  two  sister  species  of  beetle,  both 
living  on  the  white  beach,  o«e  is  white 
and  very  swift,  the  other  copper-colored 
and  slow ;  but  then  it  docs  not  need  the 
disguise  of  color,  being  defended  by  the 
putrid  smell  which  it  emits  when  touched. 
.  .  .  This  fact  confirms  the  idea  tliat 
adaptation  of  color  is  with  a  view  to 
•concealment." 

There  are  no  hares  or  rabbits  in  Brazil: 
the  place  of  our  Rodents  is  supplied  by 
the  Pa9a  and  Cutia,  both  belongmg  to  a 
family  {t/ie  Subun  gidati)  which  connects 
the  Rodents  with  the  JPachyderms,  and 
points  to  a  time  when  a  group  existed 
connecting  the  two  great  orders.  A  fossil 
Pachyderm,  the  Toxodon,  nearly  allied  to 
these  RodentSy  has  been  found  in  Amer- 
ica: but  neither  fossil  nor  recent  is  the 
family  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  voyage  is  slow ;  as  Mr.  Bates  leai'ns 
before  he  leaves  Para,  ^^^ paciema'*'*  is  in 
constant  requisition  in  Brazil ;  it  is  of  no 
use  expecting  English  energy ;  the  trad- 
ers often  act  on  the  principle,  "pleasure 
first  and  business  after,"  and  waste  half-a- 
day  in  chatting  with  an  acquaintance,  both 
lying  in  hammocks  sipping  cushucu,  the 
spirit  made  from  the  mandioca. 

At  last,  however,  rich  in  specimens,  our 
naturalist  lands  at  Santarem,  a  city  of 
twenty-five  hundred  souls,  "  the  biggest 
place  on  the  main  river  from  Peru  to  the 
Atlantic."  The  climate  here  is  extremely 
dry,  and  seems  to  suit  the  English  very 
well ;  several  residents,  of  many  years' 
standing,  looking  as  ruddy  as  Suflblk  farm- 
ers; but  the  natives  are  afliictcd  with  lep- 
rosy ;  the  place  is  called  Cidade  dos  Laz- 
aros.  This  fearful  disease,  caused,  Mr. 
Bates  thinks,  by  atrophy  and  consequent 
local  deca^,  is  not  due  to  lack  of  food. 
Santarem  is  the  only  place  on  the  whole 
line  where  meat  is  abundant  and  cheap — 
twopence  a  pound. 

His  next  station  is  Obydos,  where  he 
sees  a  good  deal  of  Indian  and  hali'-caate 
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life.  Thence  to  the  Barra  of  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro, a  wretched  place,  eaten  up  with  offi- 
cials, and  miserably  supplied  with  provi- 
sions— their  beef  is  fetched  five  hundred 
miles ;  the  butter  comes  from  England ;  a 
lean  fowl  costs  seven  shillings;  an  egg 
twopence  •  halfpenny.  Thence  to  Ega, 
where  (Mr.  Wallace  having  some  time 
left  him,  and  gone  up  the  Rio  Negro)  our 
author  fixes  himself  for  some  time.  His 
account  of  his  life  here  is  so  characteris- 
tic, that  we  shall' give  it  in  his  own  words : 

^^  t  generally  rose  with  the  sun,  when 
the  grassy  streets  were  wet  with  dew, 
and  walked  down  to  the  river  to  bathe ; 
five  or  six  hours  of  every  morning  were 
spent  in  collecting  in  the  forest,  whose 
borders  lay  only  five  minutes'  walk  from 
my  house :  the  hot  hours  of  the  afternoon, 
between  three  and  six  o'clock,  and  the 
rainy  days,  were  occupied  in  preparing 
and  ticketing  the  specimens,  making  notes, 
dissecting,  and  drawing.  I  frequently  had 
short  rambles  by  water,  in  a  small  mon- 
taria,  with  an  Indian  lad  to  paddle.  The 
neighborhood  yielded  me,  up  to  the  last 
day  of  my  residence,  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  new  and  curious  forms  in 
the  different  classes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom." 

There  he  was  amidst  a  population  whose 
manners  '*  offered  a  curious  mixture  of 
naive  rusticity  and  formal  politeness." 
They  are  never  impertinently  curious. 
*^The  Indians  and  half  castes  seemed  to 
think  it  natural  that  strangers  should  col- 
lect and  send  abroad  their  beautiful  buttoi"- 
flies  and  birds.  The  butterflies  they  uni- 
versally concluded  to  be  wanted  as  pat- 
terns for  bright  -  colored  calico  -  prints." 
Even  educated  people,  who  could  under- 
stand what  a  museum  is,  could  not  com- 
prehend a  man  studying  science  for  its 
own  sake :  when  he  told  them  he  was  col- 
lecting for  the  ^^  Museo  de  Londres,"  and 
was  paid  for  it,  they  understood,  and  re- 
spected him  accordingly. 

A  pleasant  place  Ega  must  have  been : 
no  danger  from  wild  beasts,  very  little 
from  serpents,  none  from  men,  even  in- 
civility, to  an  unoflending  stranger,  was 
rare  among  the  natives.  We  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  *'  three  Frenchmen  and  two 
Italians,  coming  down  one  after  another 
from  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  settled  here 
for  life,  three  of  them  marrying  native 
women."  They  were  a  great  acquisition 
to  Mr.  Bates's  limited  society,  for  '^  the  | 
want  of  the  varied  excitement  of  Euro- ' 


pean  life"  seems  to  have  troubled  faun 
most,  ^'  growing  more  intense  instead  of 
getting  deadened.  The  contemplation  of 
nature  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  hu- 
man mind  and  heart."  Faii'ly  healthy 
withal  was  Ega.  We  read :  "  The  pools 
in  the  flood-land  round  keep  strangely 
pure,  no  foul  snoell,  no  traces  of  oonfervso, 
or  oil,  revealing  animal  decomposition: 
nor  in  the  dry  season  is  there  any  malaria. 
How  elaborate  must  be  the  natural  pro- 
cesses of  self-purification  in  these  teeming 
waters."  Mr.  Bates  sees  great  changes 
at  Ega:  it  rises,  during  his  stay,  from 
being,  in  1850,  a  village  dependent  on 
Par^  fourteen  hundred  miles  off,  to  be  in 
1852  a  city,  capital  of  its  own  province. 
A  year  after  this  steamers  began  to  run  on 
the  Solimoens.  In  1855,  they  ran  every 
two  months  between  the  Rio  Negro  and 
Nauta  in  Peru.  As  Mr.  Bates  remarks : 
''  What  a  future  is  in  store  for  the  sleepy 
little  tropical  village,  with  its  semi-Indian 
population  of  twelve  hundred  souls,  lying 
there  amidst  perpetual  verdure,  with  sou 
of  endless  fertility,  even  for  Brazil,  great 
healthiness,  (if  you  can  get  proper  food,) 
freedom  from  insect  pests,  endless  rivers 
and  channels  teeming  with  fish  and  turtle, 
whDe  its  own  river,  communicating  direct 
with  the  Atlantic,  widens  into  a  lake 
where  at  any  season  a  fleet  of  steamers 
might  anchor." 

The  prices  of  produce  are  rising :  in 
1850,  says  our  author,  a  big  turtle  could 
be  bought  for  ninepence ;  when  he  left  in 
1859,  one  of  the  same  size  would  cost 
eight  or  nine  shillings.  River-turtle,  of 
great  size,  over  three  feet  across,  are  the 
staple  food  at  Ega.  They  are  described 
as  delightful  food,  but  cloying.  Indeed, 
the  one  drawback  to  the  place  seems  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  food.  Hun- 
ger!  the  mere  notion  seems  ridiculous  amid 
such  tropical  luxuriance.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
turtle  in  every  shape,  of  fish  unlimited,  of 
occasional  manatee,  (sea-calf — like  very 
coarse  pork,  with  green  fat,)  and  of  glu* 
tenless  mandioca  meal  for  bread,  the  hun- 
ger for  beef  was  such  that  whenever  a 
beast  out  of  the  large  herds,  which  paa^ 
tured  in  the  verv  streets,  was  killed  by 
accident,  (generally  poisoned  by  drinking 
juice  of  mandioca  root,)  the  competition 
for  its  flesh  was  immense.  Owing  to  some 
cause,  which  Mr.  Bates  does  not  explain, 
an  ox  is  never  killed  in  the  regular  way. 
He  repeats  in  the  case  of  these  Ega  catdci 
the  remark  which  be  had  made  of  others 
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in  the  Lower  Amason,  that  though  fat 
and  Bleek,  in  excellent  pastnres,  the  cows 
never  gave  milk  except  when  a  calf  was 
born,  and  then  only  for  a  few  weeks. 
Bread  is  only  to  be  had  occasionally,  at 
ninepence  a  pound,  made  of  Ameiican 
flonrfrom  Para.  Mr.  Bates  thinks  that 
his  *^  gradnsd  deterioration  of  health  "  was 
dne  to  his  not  tasting  wheaten  bread  for 
two  years.  A  tapir  occasionally  gave  him 
for  some  days  a  most  delicious  and  nour- 
ishing fare,  and  in  June  and  July  vast 
flocks  of  toucans  come  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, furnishing  abundant  food  for  many 
weeks. 

Such  was  our  aulhor^s  life  at  the  little 
<rity,  founded  in  1688  by  Father  Samuel 
Fritas,  a  Bohemian  Jesuit,  who  induced 
several  Indian  tribes  to  settle  there.  About 
half  are  pure  blood  Indians  still.  At  the 
assizes,  Mr.  Bates  saw  the  novel  (and  to  an 
•*  American,"  whether  north  or  south,  in- 
expressibly disgusting)  sight  of  negro, 
whi^e,  half-caste,  and  Indian,  sitting  grave- 
ly side  by  side  on  the  jury-bench.* 

It  is  the  same  all  the  country  through. 
**  In  Para,  e\ery  householder  has  a  vote. 
Jurymen  are  selected  without  regard  to 
race  or  color :  white  merchant,  negro  hus- 
bandman, Mameluco,  Mulatto,  and  Indian, 
all  are  called  on  to  serve.  The  constitu- 
tion of  government  in  Brazil  seems  to 
combine  happily  the  principles  of  local 
self-government  and  centralization,  and 
only  requires  a  proper  degree  of  virtue 
and  intelligence  in  the  people  to  lead  the 
nation  to  great  prosperity."  The  plan 
works  well  in  one  respect.  ^'A  gentle 
courtesy  rules  amongst  all  classes  and 
colors.  You  may  see  a  splendidly-dressed 
colonel,  from  the  president's  palace,  walk 
up  to  a  mulatto  and  politely  ask  for  a  light 
from  bis  cigar." 

Nor  is  education,  such  as  it  is,  at  all 
confined  to  one  color :  at  Baiao  a  young 
Mameluco,  an  fiscriwio,  or  public  clerk, 
showed  me  his  library — strange,  to  find  a 
well-thumbed  Terence,  Virgil,  Livy,  etc., 
in  a  mud-plastered,  palm-thatched  hut  by 
the  Tocantins. 

Our  author  devotes  nearly  a  chapter  to 
Indian  life  and  characteristics,  as  noted 
during  his  stay  in  Ega.    The  strangest 

^  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  how  Mis. 
BesoQle  (of  Crimean  fame)  teUs^  with  pardonable 
Iriampb,  (abe  was  a  balf-castc,)  of  a  n^ro  judge  in 
Ottatemala,  who  pronoanced  sentence  on  some  law- 
less, bnllyiDg  **  American." 
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thing  about  these  Indians,  is  the  extreme 
diversity  of  language — tribes  manifestly 
of  the  same  stock  have  scarcely  a  word  in 
common.  Indeed  Mr.  Bates  thinks  that 
all  the  many  tribes  are  of  the  same  race^ 
in  spite  of  the  friendly  open  manners  of 
some,  and  the  suspicious  hostility  of  others* 
We  often  speak  of  the  savase  as  if  he  de- 
served some  severe  reproof  lor  being  what 
he  is — ^a  degenerate  creature — ^but  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  with  these  Brazil- 
ians, entering  the  country  in  small  detach- 
ed bodies,  isolated  from  one  another  by 
enormous  forests,  crushed  by  the  vastness 
and  overpowering  luxuriance  of  nature 
around  them,  how  could  they  fail  of  be- 
coming what  they  are?  The  rapid  de- 
generacy of  the  mutineers  of  the  '^  Boun- 
ty "  may  help  us  to  form  an  idea  of  what 
(Scattered  little  English  communities  would 
have  become  under  like  circumstances. 

This  isolation  Mr.  Bates  believes  to  be 
the  reason  for  the  strange  inflexibility  of 
the  Indian  organization,  both  bodily  and 
mental ;  and  which,  while  it  is  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  redskin's  virtues,  on 
which  (in  the  case  of  the  Northern  In- 
dians) novelists  and  poets  have  delight- 
ed to  descant,  is  also  a  lamentable  hiu; 
d ranee  to  the  social  development  of  the 
race.  They  are  dyin^  out,  these  Indians 
of  Brazil :  their  families  are  always  very 
small ;  their  inability  to  resist  climate  is 
as  great  as  that  of  the  whites.  The  little 
slaves,  captured  in  tribe-wars,  brought  in 
(contrary  to  Brazilian  law)  for  sale  at  Ega, 
die  in  large  numbers  of  fever  and  swollen 
liver.  Another  mysterious  plague  is  the 
^^defluxo,"'a  slow  fever  accompanied  bj 
the  symptoms  of  a  common  cold,  ending 
in  consumption ;  this  always  appears  when 
a  village  is  visited  by  people  from  the  civ- 
ilized settlements ;  '^  the  nrst  question  the 
poor  patient  Indians  now  put  to  an  fcd- 
vancing  canoe  is:  *Do  you  bring  de- 
fluxo?'"  But  though,  like  their  con- 
geners, the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Northern 
Continent  seem  doomed  to  pass  away,  the 
race  of  half-breeds  (mamelucos)  is  much 
more  numerous  and  important  than  even 
in  Lower  Canada.  It  seems  the  mission 
of  the  ^'  Latin  race  "  to  amalgamate  with 
these  aborigines  whom  the  Teuton  steadily 
rejects.  M.  Michelet,  in  his  last  work, 
The  History  of  the  Regency^  contrasts 
very  forcibly  the  English  colonization, 
ending  always  in  the  total  extinction  of 
the  natives,  with  that  of  such  Frenchmen 
24 
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as  Cavelier  and  De  Casteins^*  who  aimed 
at  mixing  the  race8. 

These  Brazil  Indians  are  by  no  means 
mere  savages ;  they  brought  various  plants 
with  them  when  they  emigrated  into  the 
country.  The  three  kinds  of  mandioca, 
the  American  banana ;  and,  above  all,  the 
**  Peach  palm,"  which,  growing  to  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  bears  a  dry 
mealy  fruit  with  a  favor  ^^  like  a  mixture 
of  chestnuts  and  cheese,"  which  is  said  to 
contain  more  nutriment  than  fish  or  sea- 
calf:  indeed,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  country,'  they  are  not  such  bad  agri- 
culturists for  aborigines,  their  weakness 
being  the  want  of  domestic  Itnimals. 

Wonderful  marksmen  these  Indians 
still  are.  It  is  well  for  us  that  the  New 
Zealanders  are  not  like  them  in  this  re- 
spect. Their  guns  are  very  so-so,  mere 
"traders'  guns,"  things  like  those  our 
Birmingham  people  used  to  sell  to  the 
Kaffirs :  so  they  are  mostly  reserved  for 
the  numerous  feasts,  religious  and  others, 
at  which  a  considerable  amount  of  powder 
is  fired  away.  The  serious  work  is  done 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  blowpipe — far 
more  effectual  than  the  musket:  a  man 
takes  his  stand  below,  say,  a  colony  of 
eatable  monkeys,  covers  his  quadruman — 
puffs  the  light  reed-arrow,  dipped  in  poi- 
son-tree juice,  up  into  the  tall  tree,  and 
down  drops  monkey  number  one,  to  be 
speedily  followed  by  monkey  number  two, 
and  so  on,  in  succession,  until  enough  to 
fill  his  game-bag  lie  at  Joaquim's  feet: 
the  raonkev  population,  who  would  start 
off  and  swmg  away  for  miles  at  the  report 
of  a  gun,  feeding  meanwhile,  aild  chatting 
away  quite  unconcerned,  and  really  think- 
ing of  their  dropping  relatives  what  some 
Greek  in  Homer  pretends  to  think  of  the 
Trojans: 

'*  What  skillful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes.^ 

The  blowpipe  is  very  hard  to  manage — 
just  try  to  steady  a  stick  even  of  light 
elder-wood,  some  eight  or  more  feet  long, 
BO  as  to  have  a  chance  of  bringing  the  end 
of  it,  even  for  a  second,  in  a  right  line 
with  a  rabbit  sixty  paces  off,  and  you  will 
have  more  respect  for  the  Indians  than 
you  have  hitherto  had. 

Christians,  according  to  Mr.  Bates,  these 
people  scarcely  are.  Some  exceptions  he 
gives ;  some  priests,  for  instance,  seem* 

*  A  B6«nMis  tNiron,  who  numried  into,  and  be- 
eune  Obkf  of  tht    ~ 


iogly  well-trained,  and  with  their  heart 
really  in  their  work — men  who  (despite 
their  red  skins)  win  reverence  from  every 
one :  but,  in  general,  the  Indians  do  not 
seem  to  have  got  much  from  their  Jesuit 
teachers  but  the  externals,  and  with  these 
a  great  deal  of  old  native  "  mumbo  jam- 
bo,"  as  well  as  much  ^^  missionary  adapta- 
tion," is  mingled.  The  processions  are 
still  headed  by  an  extraordinary  fetish, 
made  up  of  ribbons,  and  flowers,  and  bits 
of  looking-glass ;  this  is  an  heirloom  from 
the  days  when  the  padre  persuaded  the 

Eeople  to  go  to  church  by  walking  thither 
imself  with  a  mirror  in  his  hand.  The 
simple  native  saw  his  own  face,  was  at 
once  taken  captive  by  the  sight,  followed, 
learnt  the  way,  and,  we  would  fain  hope, 
went  on  going,  not  because  of  the  won- 
derfid  glass,  but  because  he  found  it 

"  Like  a  little  heaven  below." 

The  native  talent  for  mimicking  and 
masquerading  is  immense :  they  put  any- 
body into  their  processions.  Mr.  Bates  is 
takon  off  in  one  of  them  to  the  life,  spec- 
tacles, butterfly-net,  and  all.  In  the  iron^ 
tispiece  to  Vol.  II.  you  see  a  whole  set  of 
these  monstrosities,  giants  of  every  kind, 
vast  masks  of  cloth  stretched  on  l»mboo- 
frames  and  moved  (as  our  own  old  mum- 
mers managed  it)  by  men  inside.  Hence 
we  are  prepared  to  find  the  church  festi- 
vals "  well  got  up,"  On  Good  Friday,  for 
instance,  two  processions,  one  headed  by 
the  image  of  the  Saviour  beai*ing  the 
cross,  the  other  by  that  of  Our  Lady,  start 
from  opposite  ends  of  the  town,  ana  meet 
in  the  middle  of  the  chief  church,  when  a 
strange  scene  of  weeping  commences.  All 
the  events  of  the  day  are  represented,  Uie 
sighs  of  the  Maries  being  uttered  by  oer- 
tarn  lusty  professionals  who  are  stowed 
away  for  that  purpose  in  the  vestry.  We 
must  not  ask  ior  religion  among  the  red 
men  while  the  whites  are  such  as  they  are: 
indeed,  when  Mr.  Bates  says,'^  though  as  to 
notions  about  a  Supreme  Being  their  minda 
arc  a  blank,  they  are  still  free  irom  degrad- 
ing superstition,"  we  feel  that  this  is  maoh 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  Portuguese* 
The  ceremonies  occasion  g^eat  devoutneaa 
among  .negroes  and  Brazilian  ladies,  and 
some  Portuguese ;  Indians  look  on  at  the 
solemn  portions  rather  stolidly  aa  if  they 
were  all  nonsense,  and  they  take  their 
part  in  the  show  as  if  it  were  but  a  mere 
stage  play,  in  which  the  priest  is  chii^f 
actor. 
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In  steadiness  and  saving  habits,  the  Pe- 
ravians  (Cuodmas)  are  maoh  in  ^advance 
of  the  rest.    Mr.  Bates  goes  up  the  Soli* 
moens,  or  Upper  Amazon,  with  a  boat's 
crew  of  these  Indians.     He  testifies  to 
their  industry — they  were  tailoring  all  the 
time  that  the  navigation  did  not  need  their 
attention — and  to  their  wonderful  good 
behavior,  and  yet  their  strange  apathv. 
It  thunders  fearfully — they  are  caught  m 
one  of  those  wild  river-storms,  of  which 
Mr.  Bates  experiences  several,  when  the 
vast  body  of  water  dashes  with  a  sea-swell 
against  its  banks,  bringing  down  in  some 
places  vast  masses  of  earth  with  all  the 
trees  growing  on  them — their    boat   is 
saved,    for  the    Indians   are    wonderful 
pilots ;  but  the  only  notice  they  take  of 
the  thunder-claps  that  burst  amid  the  del- 
uge of  rain,  is  for  the  wag  of  the  party  to 
chuckle  out,  *^My  old  uncle's   nunting 
again !"  ,  A  hard  life  theirs :  the  young- 
est of  the  party  goes  ashore,  stays  longer 
than  was  agreed,  they  start  without  him, 
and  he  has  to  pursue  in  the  montaria ;  he 
is  all  day  at  it — killing  work  it  must  have 
been — but  Vhen  he  gets  up  with  them 
and  comes  on  deck,  he  only  grins  and  is 
grinned  at  all  round,  as  if  such  treatment 
were  a  matter  of  course.     Indians  get 
very  few  ideas  from  mixing  in  civilized 
scenes :  beyond  what  concerns  their  little 
trading   speculations  their  minds  are  a 
blank — showing  none  of  the  nobleness  of 
the  ideal  savage.    The  most  '^  improved  " 
of  them  are  very  commonplace,  uninter- 
esting companions.      We  can  not  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Bates  is,  at  times,  hard 
on  them  for  their  "  stolidity  :"♦  he  clearly 
expected  ^'  the  glorious  savage  in  his  na- 
tive wilds."    A  good  deal  of  the  seeming 
stupidity  may  be  due  to  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient power  to  communicate  freely  I  Your 
town-bred  man  is  sure  to  find  even  a  coun- 
tryman of  his  own  nation  a  stupid  fellow, 
because  he  does  not  understand  him  at 
first,  and  has  not  patience  to  wait.    Of 
course,  the  different  tribes  differ  a  great 
deal :  there  are  the  debased  Mdras,  eaters 
of  dried  fish,  who  have  forgotten  the  uae 
of  the  mandioca.    Their  degeneracy  is 
probably  of  more  recent  date  than  the 
Portuguese  occupation  of  the  country :  the 
unscrupulousness  of  Europeans  anxious  to 


*  For  instance,  it  seems  to  ui  very  unfair  to  at- 
tribute the  kindly  mutoal  helpfulness  and  strict  hon- 
esty of  the  PeruTiaa  boatmen  to  "  abt$ne$  of  $ager 
9tifiakmm  te  muM  maiUnJ* 


get  slaves,  or  to  collect  native  produce, 
has  not  failed  to  egg  on  the  ferocity  of 
tribe  against  tribe. 

As  you  near  Peru  you  would  expect  to 
find  higher  degrees  of  native  civilization, 
and  yet  it  is  on  the  Tocantins,  the  furthest 
limit  of  his  journevings,  he  meets  another 
tribe  of  Indians  who,  like  the  M&ras,  re- 
sist all  approach  to  civilization.  These, 
the  Carisbduas,  have  none  of  the  symbolic, 
masked  dances  of  the  other  tribes ;  at  their 
few  festivals  they  show  their  degeneracy 
by  not  drinking  to  intoxication,  and  by 
getting  the  whole  affair  over  in  a  day,  in- 
stead of  keeping  it  up  for  several  days 
and  nights.  They  live  mostly  on  smaller 
creatures.  "  If  they  kill  a  toucan  it  is  an 
important  event ;  the  bird  is  made  to  serve 
as  a  meal  for  over  a  score  of  people.  The 
women  are  not  allowed  to  taste  the  meat, 
but  have  to  content  themselves  with  sop- 
ping pieces  of  mandioca  cake  dipped  in 
the  broth." 

In  this  wretched  country  up  the  To- 
cantins, four  hundred  miles  oi  which  is 
totally  uninhabited,  society  seems  reduced 
to  its  primitive  elements.  There  are  two 
nations  of  Indians,  divided  into  hordes, 
not  living  in  villages  but  scattered  in  fami- 
lies over  the  country,  and  connected  br 
no  tie  but  a  common  name,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  general  enmity  towards  the  hordes 
of  the  other  nation. 

As  we  have  said,  until  lately  very  little 
but  evil  has  resulted  to  these  poor  natives 
from  the  influx  of  whites :  even  the  Jesuits, 
powerful  as  we  suppose  them  to  be,  were 
no  match  for  Portuguese  greed,  and  had, 
afler  a  long  struggle,  to  give  up  their 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  Indians,  and 
finally  to  leave  the  country.  Mr.  Bates 
passes  the  remains  of  some  of  their  very 
ugly  ^' mission  villages,"  built  in  formsJ 
streets,  instead  of  in  the  pleasant  native 
style,  scattered  among  trees. 

As  to  lay  agency,  the  following  instan- 
ces will  show  to  what  extent  European 
traders  deserve  their  title  of  ^'  pioneers  of 
civilization."  Fobte  Boa  was  an  impor- 
tant place ;  many  Indians,  of  industrious 
tribes,  having  settled  there,  their  indus- 
try being  directed  by  a  few  whites,  hu- 
mane men  as  well  as  enterprising  traders. 
The  neighborhood  was  well  cleared,  mos- 
qoitos  were  disappearing,  the  Indians  were 
orc^erly  and  happy.  Then  came  some  low* 
class  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  traders, 
who  in  their  eaffernesa  for  business  taught 
ihe  easy-going  Indians  all  kinds  of  trickery 
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wai  immorality,  enticed  men  and  Women 
sway  from  their  old  employers,  and  bo 
broke  up  the  large  establishments,  and 
drove  away  the  capitalists.  The  place  was 
rained.  Yet  sach  is  the  gentleness  of  the 
half-caste  nature,  that  here,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  any  priest  or  school- 
master, deeds  of  crime  and  violence  are 
very  rare,  and  the  on}y  man  who  owned  a 
large  boat  trading  down  to  Par^  exercised, 
as  sub-delegado  of  police,  a  patriarchal 
authority.  He  was  a  man,  too,  of  some 
mental  inquisitiveness  withal ;  witness  his 
giving  our  author  a  boat-load  of  turtles, 
in  gratitude  for  a  few  prints  from  the 
lUustrcUed  News. 

The  most  pleasant  fact  in  regard  to  races 
is  the  position  of  the  negroes  and  mulattos 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Bates  says : 
^Self-respect  and  independence  I  found 
to  be  by  no  means  rare  qualities  among 
the  free  negroes.  I  scolded  my  man  for 
being  late  with  breakfast.  He  resented 
the  scolding,  not  in  an  insolent  way,  but 
in  a  quiet  respectable  manner,  telling  me 
how  the  thing  had  occurred ;  that  I 
must  not  expect  to  find  English  regularity 
in  Brazil,  but  should  need  plenty  of  *  pa- 
oienzia.'  This  spirit  of  self-respect  is  at- 
tributable partly  to  the  lenient  treatment 
which  slaves  have  generally  received  from 
their  masters  in  this  part,  and  partly  to 
the  almost  total  absence  of  prejudice 
against  colored  people  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. This  ifl  a  very  happy  state  of 
things,  tending  to  draw  together  all  races 
and  classes  of  the  population.''  At  St. 
Paulo,  where  the  few  whites  (including 
the  wicked  priest)  set  a  vile  example,  the 
only  companionable  people  were  the  sub- 
delegado,  an  upright,  open-hearted  negro, 
and  the  ne^o  tailor,  a  young  man  who 
had  been  well  brought  up  by  his  godfather. 
It  is  touching  to  read  of  his  coming  to 
apend  his  evenings  in  calm  converse  with 
Hr.  Bates,  giving  a  peculiar  knock  at  the 
shutters,  which  were  closed  to  keep  out 
drunken  neighbors.  The  name  of  Eng- 
Ushman  is  enough  to  'secure  the  respect 
and  affection  of  negroes  all  through  Brazil. 
These  negroes  struck  our  author  as  having 
tsLT  more  religious  feeling  than  the  Indians. 
Thev  have  built  a  fine  church  at  Paril  by 
working  overtime ;  the  materials  were  all 
*  bought  out  of  their  savings,  and  carried 
on  their  heads  to  the  spot.  They  and  the 
old  Brazilians  vie  with  the  Portuguese 
{mmigrants  in  religious  zeal. 

A  very  pleasing^  account  is  given  else- 


where of  the  way  in  which  the  negproes 
at  Caripi  kept  Christmas;  they  bad  oo 
priest,  an  old  white-headed  negro  led  off 
the  Litany ;  gravity  and  earnestness  mark* 
ed  the  whole  proceedings. 

Many  of  them,  too,  are  (unlike  Mrs. 
Trollope's  West  Indian  nigger)  very  hard* 
working  and  thrifty ;  one  old  negro  ladv 
and  her  blacksmith  son  bad  saved  enoneh 
to  buy  a  great  deal  of  house  property  m 
Paril. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  trading  activity 
along  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  We 
had  no  idea,  till  we  read  Mr.  Bates,  that 
india-rubber  is  such  an  important  artide 
of  commerce ;  it  makes  more  than  a  third 
of  the  total  exports  from  Par^  and  has 
reached  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  Then  copaiba, 
and  sarsaparilla,  and  other  drugs,  are  cel> 
lected  from  the  Indians,  while  cacao  (why 
should  cocoa  be  always  so  spelt  i^  bo<^  ?) 
is  pretty  extensively  g^own,  and  sugar — 
though  many  of  the  mills,  ruined  in  the 
revolt  of  1835,  have  not  been  rebuild 
Tobacco  also,  and  oil,  and  salt  fish,  whidi 
is  the  universal  staple,  help  out  the  list  of 
items.  The  oil  is  made,  by  a  moH  vxzbU- 
ful  process^  from  turtles^  eggs.  Mr.  Bates 
thinks  the  vultures  used  to  destroy  more 
than  men  do  now :  but  old.  Indians  told 
him  the  river  used  to  be  full  of  turtles. 
These — and  rude  Indian  pottery,  and  the 
wonderful  feather  scepters^  which  they 
make  and  pack  in  bamboo  oases,  soiling 
them,  as  they  also  do  skins  of  rare  birds 
or  beasts,  since  the  rage  for  ^^  collecting  " 
began — ^form  the  chief  exports.  Flour  is 
imported  from  the  States;  butter  from 
England. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  on  Mr.  Bates^a 
illustrations  of  the  origin  of  species.  He 
thinks*  he  has  ascertained  that  one  species 
of  butterfly,  of  genus  JBeliconius^  passes 
through  various  intermediate  forms  into 
another.  That  is  all ;  though  it  is  intro- 
duced grandly  enough  as  the  **  nKxnufae- 
ture  of  neto  ^ciea. 

But  Mrs.  Pardiggle  is  inquirixig  what 
this  word  ** species"  means.  Distinct 
species,  madam,  are  those  which,  when 
crossed,  produce  a  hybrid^  a  creature  in- 
capable of  reproducing  its  species ;  whilst 
from  the  crossing  of  *^  yarieties  "  the  re- 
sults are  mongrds^  which  will  breed  on  to- 
gether apparently  ad  libitum*  The  differ- 
ent  breeds  of  sheep  are  mongrels;  a  mole  is 
a  hybrid.  Of  course,  here  the  distioctioD 
is  clear  enough  to  aayone;  botweoaii 
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Qot  help  thinking  that  the  difference  be- 
tween hybrid  and  mongrel  butterflies  is 
not  sufficiently  ascertained  to  enable  as 
to  build  a  theory  upon  it.  After  all,  the 
question  is  surely  not  worth  a  quarter  of 
the  noise  that  is  made  about  it.  There 
are  some  people  who  think  we  must  give 
np  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  all 
the  Gospel  promises,  if  it  is  shown  that 
species  are  not  invariable,  that  two  of 
them  will  breed  together  and  produce  a 
fertile  progeny.  We  do  not  think  the  es- 
tablishment of  fifty,  or  five  hundred  such 
oases,  would  in  any  way  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  our  faith.  Why,  from  one  point 
of  view  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  even  more 
orthodox  than  the  other;  it  bids  us  be- 
lieve, not  in  a  soulless  world,  going  on  by 
immutable  law,  in  which  all  things  con- 
tinue as  at  the  beginning ;  it  tells  us  that 
the  Spirit,  which  at  first  created  all 
things,  still  moves  and  works,  even  to  the 
bringing  forth  of  new  forms  after  his 
good  pleasure.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Darwin 
or  any  one  else  tells  us  that  it  is  the  (Creat- 
ure itself  which,  l^y  dint  of  some  aspirar 
tion  persisted  in  through  ages  of  time, 
shapes  itself  after  a  ne%o  models  why,  we 
part  company  with  him  at  once ;  but  we 
are  not  startled  to  hear  the  facts  of  which 
he  asserts  the  existence,  because  they  tell 
us  of  a  living  God  who  (as  of  old)  letteth 
his  breath  go  forth,  and  reneweth  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Well,  we  must  bid  Mr.  Bates  farewell. 
He  is  one  of  the  very  few  writers  who  go 
beyond  the  expectation  we  have  formed 
of  them.  He  is  not  first  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Wallace's  book  has  been  for  some  time 
before  the  public,  and  as  early  as  1819, 
Yon  Martins  and  Spix  were  in  the  coun- 


try, (those  Germans  do  every  thing,) 
though  they  did  not  publish  till  183I. 
But  no  one  will  say  his  work  is  wantinjo; 
in  freshness.  His  details  of  the  free  lift 
in  the  greenwood  are  doubly  delightful  to 
us  "in  cities  pent."  We  go  with  him 
into  a  land  which  (as  we  said)  has  its  his- 
tory to  make ;  we  feel  somewhat  as  the 
old  Greeks  must  have  felt,  when,  through 
the  wonder-glass  of  Herodotus,  they  got 
glimpses  of  wide  continents  of  which 
they  barely  knew  the  names.  But  Mr. 
Bates  is  a  Theophrastu^  full  of  minute  r^ 
search  as  well  as  of  breadth  of  scope.  By 
the  way,  had  they  "  collections  "  in  those 
days  ?  or  did  the  early  naturalists  content 
themselves  with  clumsy  word-painting  of 
the  thing  they  would  describe  r 

The  country  of  which  Mr.  Bates  writes 
has,  to  all  appearance,  a  wonderful  future 
before  it.  The  laws  are  excellent;  all 
that  is  needed  is  honesty  and  energy  in 
carrying  them  out.  We  do  hope  the  Bra- 
zilians may  have  a  fair  chance ;  they  are 
solving  on  the  widest  scale  the  interesting 
question  of  mixed  races.  They  want  a 
trifle  more  Caucasian  blood;  we  should 
not  be  at  all  sorry  to  see  them  get  more 
from  these  islands — to  see  the  tide  of  Irish 
emigration  which  (steadily  shunning  Can- 
ada) sets  always  towards  the  States,  drop 
yet  further  to  the  southward.  At  any 
rate,  we  trust  that  Brazil  may  be  able  to 
move  on  peacefully  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement; that  it  may  be  spared  the 
trials  which  poor  unhappy  Mexico  has  had 
to  undergo,  first  from  its  restless  neighbors 
of  the  Great  Republic,  And  now  from  the 
occupation  of  French  troops,  for  a  causa 
considered  insufficient  by  Spain  and  Eng- 
land for  a  casus  belli. 


BivJAMiN  Constant  and  Madame  Rbcamub. — 
An  application  was  a  few  days  since  made  to  the 
President  of  the  CitU  Tribunal  sitUng  in  chambers 
•Ibr  a  Judffe*ft  order  to  prevent  the  publication  of  cer- 
tain confidential  letters  written  by  the  celebrated 
Benjamin  Constant  to  his  friend  Uadame  Recamier. 
In  JJecember,  4850,  the  Court  of  Paris  gave  a  Judg- 
ment forbidding  the  pablication  of  these  letters  by 
Vadame  Louise  Colet,  who  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  original  maousctipts.  Since  tben«  however, 
ipTOral  of  the  letters  have  appeared  in  different  pub. 
Ucations,  and  Madame  Colet,  thmking  the  prohibi. 


tion  DO  longer  valid,  recently  determined  to  publlA 
the  whole  of  them.  They  were  accordingly  adve^- 
tjsed  as  about  to  appear,  but  the  representatives  of 
Benjamin  Constant  immediately  gave  notice  to  )1 
Dentu,  the  bookseller,  that  they  inteoded  to  oppose 
the  publication,  and  applied  for  the  present  ordef. 
After  hearing  counsel,  the  president  granted  an  o^ 
der  that  all  the  copies  of  the  work  sbould  at  onoa 
be  given  up  to  a  person  named  by  liimself,  and  rs- 
roain  Ih  his  possession  until  the  right  to  publMi 
them  should  be  decided  fa  duo  oooree  of  law. — qR»> 
lionani, 
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THE      UNITY      OF      THE      POPULAR      TALE.*^ 


Ahokg  the  modern  "  ologies "  the  sci- 
ence of  8toryolog\j  is  likely  to  be  regarded 
by  many  reader!  with  especial  favor  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  while  by 
scholars  its  great  importance  has  been  for 
some  time  perceived.  The  ethnological 
value  of  popular  tales  and  ancient  tradi- 
tions can  not  very  well  be  over  estimated 
— they  bring  an  ethnic  clement  to  the 
study  of  the  unity  or  variety  of  human 
races,  not  only  of  a  peculiarly  interesting 
but  of  a  most  valuable  character.  Con- 
tributions to  the  study  we  have  in  abun- 
dance, but  they  lie  scattered  over  innumer- 
able volumes.  Thousands  of  books  of 
travel  might  be  explored,  and  the  task, 
which  in  me  nature  of  things  would  have 
to  be.  a  self-imposed  labor  of  love,  would, 
we  believe,  furnish  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  from  all  varieties  of  wild 
people,  pastoral  and  nomadic,  agricultural 
or  predatory ;  from  South  Sea  Isles  and 
Korth-American  wigwams,  from  Calmuo 
steppes  and  German  forests,  from  the 
deptns  of  the  Amoor  and  the  Chatits  of 
the  Himalayas,  an  amount  of  material 
most  suggestive  to  the  thoughtful  inquirer 
into  the  pathways  along  which  the  va- 
rious races  have  traveled  to  their  present 
development.  In  national  songs,  in  rid- 
dles, proverbs,  and  popular  tales,  uttered 
and  cnanted  by  lonely  fires  in  the  bush,  in 
dark  huts  and  solitary  farms,  in  the  waste 
of  mountains  and  moors,  a  people's  ances- 
try, history,  and  character  are  reflected  in 
the  clearest  manner.  Every  way,  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions  to  this 

*  Curiontiei  of  Indo-Suropean  Tradition,  andfWc 
Lore,    By  Wallis  K.  Ekllt.    Chapinaii  A  Ball 

Popular  TcUta  0/  (he  West  Miahianda,  orally  col- 
keUd^  wHh  a  TranaUUion.  Bj  J,  F.  CMirBSLL.  4 
V0I&    EdmoxuBtoii  k  Douglas. 

NorOiem  Mylhology.  Compiled  from  Original  and 
other  Sources.  Bj  Bskjahim  Thokpi,  If  ember  of 
the  Bojal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Manioh.  8  vok. 
Sdward  Lumley. 

The  Myth  0/  Bta  WiUha^  and  other  Oral  Legends, 
Jlytholoyic  and  AUegotic,  0/  the  North- American  In- 
dians. By  HKNBy  R.  ScBooLcaArr,  LL.D.  Phil- 
■delpbia:  lipptnoott  I 


department  of  literature  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Campbell.  So  far  as  our  poor  scholar* 
ship  in  the  matter  enables  us  to  jodge^  his 
four  handsome  volumes  seem  to  be  pre- 
pared in  a  spirit  of  scrupulous  and  bcooI- 
arly  integrity,  and  contam  every  evidence 
of  remarkable  ability  and  industry:  if 
any  argument  were  needed,  then  they  ap- 
pear to  furnish  another  most  impregnable 
argument  for  the  Eastern  origin  of  the 
Celtic  nations,  and  the  relation,  even  the 
intimate  relation,  subsisting  between  the 
Indo-6ermanic  and  the  Celtic  peoples. 

Stories  like  these,  compared  again  with 
the  varieties  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Thorpe, 
suggest  the  question  whether  they  all  flow 
down  from  one  common  ancestry,  recited 
in  varying  circumstances  from  age  to  age, 
or  whether  they  are  an  illustration  of  Uie 
synonymousness  of  human  intelligence  in 
the  order  of  ita  development.  Is  it  so 
that  the  mind  of  man  in  its  pathway  to 
perfect  freedom,  when  beneath  the  charm 
of  its  own  volitions,  is  able  to  create 
novels.  Actions,  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
poems  in  multitudinous  variety — and  in 
Its  forming  epoch  when  it  commences  the 
shaping  its  ideas  in  the  similitudes  of  cor- 
responding action,  and  passion  pursues 
the  same  course  ?  It  does  seem  so,  not 
only  that  the  passion  for  story-uttering  or 
story-hearing  is  universal  in  all  nationa, 
among  all  peoples,  but  whilst  each  nati<M) 
has  its  own,  the  varieties  of  popular  story 
resemble  each  other,  especially  in  their 
most  primitive  forms,  and  meet  as  ranch 
as  all  the  races  meet  in  that  one  com- 

Erehensive  being  we  call  Man.  Homer, 
[erodotus,  JSsop,  Grimm,  and  Gammer 
Grethel  are  not  only  wanted  by  all  prim- 
itive communities,  but  there  is  consider- 
able likeness,  too,  in  their  etfanic  relatives. 
An  antiquarian  like  Mr.  Campbell  diaoor- 
crs  this,  and  turns  it  to  admirable  purpose. 
He  sees  that  as  the  flotsome^and  jetsome 
are  constantly  drifting  northwards  axid 
eastwards,  yet  finding  a  reatiog^lace  00 
some  western  shore,  so  the  popolar  tale  ia 
the  like  mental  debris  floating  down  flrom 
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some  central  tribe  it  may  be  in  Central 
Asia,  appearing  with  varieties  of  attrition 
or  some  slight  circumstantial  cohesion  in 
Brittany,  Scandinavia,  Ireland,  the  West 
of  Scotland,  then  by  some  traveler  iden- 
tified with  some  similar  findings  in  Cey- 
lon or  Japan.  But  for  some  such  common 
origin  and  foundation,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  to  find  the  romances  of  boatmen 
and  fishermen  inhabiting  small  islands  fill- 
ed with  incidents  which  seem  to  belong 
to  a  wild,  continental,  horse-riding  tribe. 
We  fbar  that  in  some  regions  the  possi- 
bility for  the  collection  of  such  primeval 
traditions  is  dying  out.  Books  and  news- 
papers, pens,  ink,  and  paper  are  sad  foes 
to  the  faculty  of  memory.  Plato  some- 
where implies  in  words,  the  exactness  of 
vbioh  has  escaped  us,  that  the  veneration 
of  letters  is  the  decay  of  memory.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  collected  his  vast  stores 
from  old  men  and  old  women  who  held 
them  only  in  their  memory,  "In  our 
age,"  he  well  says,  "  tradition  is  out  and 
books  are  in ;"  railways  and  tourists  too 
are  doing  their  accustomed  work  in  driv- 
ioe  out  the  belief  in  the  supernatural. 
We  roust  quote  his  description  of  one  of 
the  old  story-tellers  of  the  Western  High- 
lands : 

''  He  told  me  nine  Btories,  and,  like  all  the 
others,  declared  that  there  was  no  man  in  the 
islands  who  knew  them  so  well.  *  He  could 
not  say  how  many  he  knew ;'  he  seemed  to 
know  versions  of  nearly  every  thing  I  had  got ; 
and  he  told  me  plainly  that  my  versions  were 
good  for  nothing.  *Huch!  Thou  hast  not 
got  them  right  at  all.*  '  They  came  int9  hit 
mindy*  he  said,  ^wmetimes  at  night  tohen  he 
eauld  not  $leep — old  taUe  that  he  had  not  heard 
f&r  threeecore  yearB."* 

^*  He  had  the  manner  of  a  practiced  narrator, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  is  one ;  he  chuck- 
led at  the  interesting  parts,  and  laid  his  with- 
ered finger  on  my  knee  as  he  gave  out  the  ter- 
rible bits  with  due  solemnity.  A  small  boy  in 
a  kilt,  with  laige  round  glittering  eyes,  was 
standing  mute  at  his  knee,  gazing  at  his  wrin- 
kled face,  and  devouring  every  word.  The 
boy^s  mother  first  boiled  and  then  mashed  po- 
tatoes; and  his  father,  a  well-grown  man  in 
tartan  breeks,  ate  them.  Ducks  and  duck- 
lings, a  cat  and  a  kitten^  some  hens  and  a 
baby,  all  tumbled  about  on  the  clay  floor  to- 
gether, and  expressed  their  delight  at  the  sa- 
vory prospect,  each  in  his  own  fashion ;  and 
throe  wayfarers  dropped  in  and  listened  for  a 
spell,  and  passed  their  remarks  till  the  ford 
was  shallow.  The  light  came  streaming  down 
the  chimney,  and  through  a  single  pane  of 
glass,  lighting  up  a  track  in  the  blue  mist  of 
the  peat  smoke;  and  fbll  on  the  white  hair 


and  brown  withered  face  of  the  old  man,  as 
he  sat  on  a  low  stool  with  his  feet  to  the  fire ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  dwelling,  with  all  its  plen- 
ishing of  boxes  and  box -beds,  dishes  and 
dresser,  and  gear  of  all  sorts,  faded  away 
through  shades  of  deepening  brown,  to  the 
black  darkness  of  the  smoked  roof  and  the 
*  peat  comer.'  There  we  sat,  and  smoked  and 
talked  for  hours,  till  the  tide  ebbed;  and  then 
I  crossed  the  ford  by  wading  up  to  the  waist, 
and  dried  my  clot^bes  in  the  wind  in  Ben- 
becula." 

It  will  be  very  curious  to  those  unac- 
customed to  the  study  of  these  things,  to 
find  the  adventures  of  the  good  Haroun- 
al-Raschid  in  these  Western  Isles;  old 
crones  and  old  men  reciting  Gaelic  ver- 
sions of  ^'Aladdin  and  his  Wonderful 
Lamp.''  Some  of  the  stories  seem  to  ap- 
pr6ach  the  '^  Tales  of  the  Duchess  D'Aul- 
noy;"  others,  a  greater  number,  more 
closely  resemble  (and  in  this  they  are  like 
many  we  could  quote  from  the  old  Indian 
Forests)  the  charming  shadow-pictures  of 
Hans  Andersen ;  the  luxurious  and  dan- 
gerous introspection,  the  dramatic  ways 
and  moods  of  souls  in  peril  from  their 
sins,  are  imknown.  The  wanderings  and 
lucubrations  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  il- 
lustrious man  Friday,  Sam  Weller;  the 
likenesses  to  Waverley,  or  the  "Mysteries 
of  London,"  are  alike  unknown.  On  the 
contrary,  while  we  have  no  gorgeous  pal- 
aces nor  flying  gryphons  in  the^  Western 
Isles,  kings  and  queens  are  a  remarkably 
common  character ;  and  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many and  Kings  of  France  seem  to  be  as 
easily  got  at  as  the  tooth-pick  of  Prester 
John  by  another  famotis  wizard.  All 
these  primeval  peoples  have  a  frequent, 
pleasant,  and  even  humorous  way  of  put^ 
ting  things :  an  old  smith  upon  his  wan- 
derings, lying  down  to  rest,  is  said  to 
^^piU  the  world  under  his  headJ*^  And 
when  a  girl  wished  her  lover  safely  from 
the  power  of  a  giant,  he  replied  cheerful- 
ly, "  two  shares  of  fear  on  him^  and  the 
smallest  share  on  meP 

Strength  and  shrewdness  seem  to  bo 
the  two  genii  most  usually  worshiped 
by  these  ancient  story-tellers.  A  most 
humorous  presentation  of  the  foolishness 
of  folly  makes  a  frequent  appearance ;  the 
frequent  selling  of  a  sometning  valueless 
as  a  source  of  riches  is  the  foundation  of 
many  a  story,  but  finds  its  best  illustra- 
tion in  these  volumes  in  the  story  of  the 
Shifty  Lad^  which  is  only,  in  a  more  pri- 
meval form,  the  story  (now  we  presume 
fiimiliar  to  all  English  readers)  of  Master 
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Tyitoyth  OtolgltMs;  and  Mr.  Campbell 
finds  some  incidenlB  like  it  in  the  stoiy  of 
Rampsintus  told  to  Herodotus,  far  more 
than  two  thousand  years  since,  and  it  is 
renewed  in  the  Norse  story  of  the  "  Mas- 
ter Thief."  Sometimes  we  find  the  )ike- 
nesses  of  little  stories  which  crop  up  as 
aneodotes  in  conversation,  meeting  us  both 
in  Icelandic  tales  and  Sanscrit  traditions. 
Here  is  one ;  Mr.  Campbell  mentions  its 
Scandinavian  and  Italian  relations,  but 
we  believe  it  is  in  the  Sanscrit  Hitopa- 
deEa  too: 

**  A  sailor  who  had  got  his  money,  and  who 
knew  that  he  would  spend  it  all,  went  to  visit 
his  friends.    On  his  way  he  paid  double,  and 

generously,  for  his  board  and  lodging,  and 
argained  that  he  should  take  off  a  certain  old 
hat  as  payment  on  his  way  back. 

'*A  Jew  accompanied  him  on  his  return, 
and  seeing  the  effect  of  the  hat,  begged  for  it, 
offered  for  it,  and  finally,  bought  it  for  a  large 
sum.  '  Then  he  tried  it,  got  cudgeled  by  the 
innkeepers,  and  cursed  the  clever  tar  that  had 
outwitted  him. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  story  known  in  the  High- 
lands for  many  years,  with  incidents  common 
to  Qaelic,  Norse,  English,  German,  and  some 
AiHcan  tongue,  and  with  a  peculiar  character 
of  its  own  which  distinguishes  from  all  others. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  author  of  Norse  Tales 
for  a  loan  of  the  rare  book  mentioned  in  the 
following  reference,  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  story  and  its  history : 

**  In  Le  Piacevole  Notte  di  Straparola,  1567, 
the  story  is  told  of  a  priest  and  three  rogues 
who  outwit  him,  and  whom  he  outwits  in  re- 
ium. 

"  First,  they  persuade  him  that  a  mule  which 
he  has  bought  is  an  ass,  and  get  it ;  which  in- 
cident is  in  another  Gaelic  story  in  another 
ahape.  Then  he  sells  them  a  bargain  in  the 
ihape  of  a  goat,  which  is  ^ood  for  nothing. 

^  Then  he  pretends  to  kill  his  housekeeper 
by  stieking  a  knife  into  a  bladder  filled  with 
blood,  and  brings  her  alive  again  with  some- 
tiung  whish  ke  sells  to  them  for  two  hundred 
florins  of  gold,  and  they  kill  their  three  wives 
in  earnest 

'*  They  are  enraged,  catch  the  priest,  and  put 
him  into  a  sack,  latending  to  drown  him  m  a 
river.  They  set  him  down,  and  a  shepherd 
tomeB^  who  hears  a  lameatable  voice  in  a  sack 
faying,  ^  Me  la  voglieno  nar  dare,  e  io  non  la 
voglio  '-^They  wiah  to  give  her  to  me,  and  I 
doa^t  want  her.  The  priest  explains  that  the 
lord  of,  that  city  wants  to  marry  him  to  his 
daughter,  and  bv  that  bait  (not  the  bait  of 
riches)  entices  the  shepherd  into  the  sack. 
The  shepherd  is  drowned.  The  priest  takes 
the  sheep,  and  the  rogues,  when  they  find  the 
priest  with  the  sheep,  beg  to  be  put  into  three 
tmkjL  They  get  in,  are  carried  to  the  river 
by  thiee  'iaoooni,*  and  disposed  of;  aod  par- 


Searpaoifico,  rich  in  money  and  flocks^  reCom- 
ed  home  and  lived  pleasantly,  etc. 

"From  what  process  this  story  got  from 
Italian  into  Gaelic,  or  who  Jlrst  invented  it, 
seems  worth  inquiry.  One  thing  is  clear:  th© 
Italian  version  and  the  four  Gaelic  verrioiu 
now  given  resemble  each  other  very  closely.*' 

The  story  of  the  "  Inheritance  "  is  very 
characteristic,  and  finds  the  likenesses  to 
which  we  have  referred : 

"  There  was  once  a  farmer,  and  he  was  well 
off  He  had  three  sons.  When  he  was  on  the 
bed  of  death  he  called  them  to  him,  and  he 
said :  ^  My  sons,  I  am  going  to  leave  you :  let 
there  be  no  disputing  when  I  am  gone.  In  a 
certain  drawer,  in  a  dresser  in  the  inner  cham- 
ber, you  will  find  a  sum  of  gold ;  diride  it 
fairly  and  honestly  amongst  you,  work  the 
farm,  and  live  together  as  you  have  dona  with 
me  ;^  and  shortly  after  the  old  man  went  away. 
The  sons  buried  him ;  and  when  all  was  over, 
they  went  to  the  drawer,  and  when  they  drew 
it  out  there  was  nothing  in  it.  . 

*^  They  stood  for  a  while  without  speaking 
a  word.  Then  the  youngest  spoke,  and  ha 
said :  *  There  is  no  knowing  if  there  ever  was 
any  money  at  all  I'  The  second  said :  *  Then 
was  money  surely,  wherever  it  is  now  ;*  and 
the  eldest  said :  ^  Our  father  never  told  a  lia 
There  was  money  certainly,  though  I  can  not 
understand  the  matter.*  *  Come,*  said  tha 
eldest,  *  let  us  go  to  such  an  old  man  :  he  was 
our  father*s  friend;  he  knew  him  well;  he 
was  at  school  with  him ;  and  no  man  knew  so 
much  of  his  afCeurs.  Let  us  go  to  consall 
him.* 

'^  So  the  brothers  went  to  the  house  of  tha 
old  man,  and  they  told  him  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. ^Stay  with  me,*  said  the  old  man, 
'  and  I  will  think  over  this  matter.  I  can  not 
understand  it ;  but,  as  you  know,  your  father 
and  I  were  very  great  with  each  other.  When 
he  had  children  I  had  sponsorship,  and  when 
I  had  children  he  had  gostjc.  I  know  he  never 
told  a  lie.'  And  he  kept  them  there,  and  bt 
gave  them  meat  and  dnnk  for  ten  days. 

^'  Then  he  sent  for  the  three  young  lads«  and 
he  made  them  sit  down  besido  him,  and  be 
said: 

^  *•  There  was  once  a  young  lad,  and  he  was 
poor ;  and  he  took  love  for  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  neighbor,  and  she  took  love  for  him ;  hot 
because  he  was  so  poor  there  could  be  no  wed- 
ding. 80  at  last  they  pledged  themselves  to 
each  other,  and  the  young  man  went  away,  and 
stayed  in  his  own  house.  Afcer  a  time  then 
came  another  suitor,  and  because  he  was  wall 
ofi^  the  grirPs  father  made  her  promise  to  mar^ 
ry  him,  and  after  a  time  they  wore^  married. 
But  when  the  bridegroom  came  to  her,  he 
found  her  weeping  and  bewailing;  and  he 
said : ''  What  ails  thee  f  **  The  bride  wonld  sav 
nothing  for  a  long  time ;  but  a^  last  she  told 
him  all  about  it,  and  how  ahe  was  pledgsd  to 
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cnotiier  man.  "  Dresa  thyself,"  said  the  man, 
"  and  follow  me."  So  she  dressed  herself  in 
the  wedding  clothes,  and  he  took  the  horse, 
and  put  her  behind  him,  and  he  rode  to  the 
bouse  of  the  other  man,  and  when  he  got  there, 
he  struck  in  the  door,  and  called  out :  *'  Is  there 
%  man  within  f "  .and  when  the  other  answered 
he  left  the  bride  there  within  the  door,  and  he 
•aid  nothing,  but  he  returned  home.  Then 
the  man  got  up,  and  got  a  light,  and  who  was 
there  but  the  bride  in  her  wedding  dress. 

"*"What  brought  thee  here?"  said  he. 
•*  Such  a  man,"  said  the  bride.  "  I  was  mar- 
ried to  him  to-day,  and  when  I  told  him  of  the 
gromise  we  had  made,  he  brought  me  here 
imself  and  left  me." 

"  *  **  Sit  thou  there,"  said  the  man ;  "  art  thou 
not  married  ?"  So  he  took  the  horse,  and  he 
rode  to  the  priest,  and  he  brought  him  to  the 
house,  and  before  the  priest  he  loosed  the  wo- 
man from  the  pledge  she  had  given,  and  he 
gave  her  a  line  oi  writing  that  she  was  free, 
and  he  set  her  on  the  horse,  and  said :  '*  Now 
return  to  thy  husband." 

**  *  So  the  bride  rode  away  in  the  darkness  in 
her  wedding  dress.  She  had  not  gone  far 
when  she  came  to  a  thick  wood  where  three 
robbers  stopped  and  seized  her.  **  Aha  1"  said 
one,  "  we  have  waited  long,  and  we  have  got 
nothing,  but  now  we  have  got  the  bride  her- 
self." "  Oh,"  said  she,  **  let  me  go :  let  me  go 
to  my  husband ;  the  man  that  I  was  pledged 
to  has  let  me  go.  Here  are  ten  pounds  in  gold 
— ^take  them,  and  let  me  go  on  my  journey." 
And  so  she  l^egged  and  prayed  for  a  long  time, 
and  told  what  had  happened  to  her.  At  last 
one  of  the  robl>ers,  who  was  of  a  better  nature 
than  the  rest,  said :  "  Come,  as  the  others  have 
done  this,  I  will  take  you  home  myself." 
•*  Take  thou  the  money,'*  said  she.  •*  I  will  not 
take  a  penny,"  said  the  robber ;  but  the  other 
two  said :  **  Give  us  the  money,"  and  they  took 
the  ten  pounds.  The  woman  rode  home,  and 
the  robbers  left  her  at  her  husband's  door, 
and  she  went  in,  and  showed  him  the  line — 
the  writing  that  the  other  had  given  her  be- 
fore the  priest,  and  they  were  well  pleased. 

"  *  Now,'  said  the  old  man,  *  which  of  all 
these  do  you  think  did  best  ?'  So  the  eldest 
■on  said :  *  I  think  the  man  that  sent  the  wo- 
man to  him  to  whom  she  was  pledged,  was 
the  honest,  generous  man :  he  did  well.*  The 
second  said:  *  Tes,  but  the  man  to  whom  she 
was  pledged  did  still  better,  when  he  sent  her 
to  her  husband.'  *  Then,'  said  the  youngest, 
'T  don*t  know  myself;  but  perhaps  the  wisest 
of  all  were  the  robbers  who  got  the  money.' 
Then  the  old  man  rose  up,  and  ho  said :  ^  Thou 
haet  thy  father's  gold  and  silver.  I  have  kept 
you  here  for  ten  days  ;  I  have  watched  you 
well.  I  know  your  father  never  told  a  lie,  and 
thou  hast  stolen  the  money.'  And  so  the 
yonngest  son  had  to  confess  the  fact,  and  the 
money  was  got  and  divided.'* 

Oar  readers  will  perceive  that  a  wide 
knowledge  of  bpoka  is  needed  to  find  the 


manifold  cooBinahips  of  such  tales ;  but 
in  this  we  have  quoted,  the  readers  of 
Boccacio  will  recognize  the  likeness ;  and^ 
as  has  been  well  said,  a  skillful  modern 
novelist  would  doctor  such  a  story  as  this, 
nursing  it  into  a  three  -  volume  book. 
Troles  and  plants  we  need  not  say  abound 
in  these  traditions.  Rip  van  Winkle  has 
been  anticipated  a  hundred  times;  here  is 
one,  an  old  Danish  tradition : 
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"  At  a  marriage  at  Norrc-Broby  near  Odensct 
the  bride  during  a  dance  Icfl  the  apartment 
and  walked  without  reflection  towards  a  mount 
in  the  adjacent  field,  where  at  the  same  time 
there  were  dancing  and  merriment  among  the 
Elf-folk.  On  reaching  the  mount,  she  saw 
that  it  was  standing  on  red  pillars,  and  at  the 
same  moment  an  Elf  came  and  presented  to  her 
a  cup  of  wine.  She  took  the  cup,  and  having 
emptied  it,  suffered  herself  to  jom  in  a  dance. 
When  the  dance  was  ended  she  bethought 
herself  of  her  husband  and  hastened  home. 
Here  it  appeared  to  her  that  every  thing  in 
and  about  the  place  was  changed,  and  on  en- 
tering the  village,  she  recognized  neither  house 
nor  farm,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  noisy  mirth 
of  the  wedding.  At  length  she  found  herself 
standing  before  her  husband's  dwelling,  but 
on  entering  saw  no  one  whom  she  knew, 
and  no  one  who  knew  her.  One  old  woman 
only,  on  hearing  the  bride's  lamentation,  ex- 
claimed :  *  Is  it  then  you,  who  a  hundred  years 
ago  disappeared  at  my  grandfather's  brother's 
wedding?'  At  these  words  the  aged  bride 
fell  down  and  instantly  expired." 

Some  of  the  best  known  of  the  stories 
among  us  have  their  analogies  in  regioi^i 
which  seem  farthest  removed  from  ns. 
There  is  an  instinctive  morality,  which 
may  be  found,  not  only  in  those  parabolic 
forms  which  have  evidently  emanated 
from  a  reasoning  and  thoughtful,  and  per- 
haps, Christian  people,  but  from  the  an- 
tiquities of  Chinese  morality.  Through 
how  many  variations  has  the  following 
Chinese  parable  on  hospitality  passed ; 
for  it  is  well  known  in  many  forms  to  us. 
It  was  related  to  the  distinguished  travel- 
er  Haxthansen  by  his  wonderful  servant 
Peter  Neo,  a  marvel  of  a  linguist,  and  he 
heard  it  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Persia, 
where,  as  in  China  and  Japan,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  tells  us,  groups  are  commonly  seen 
listening  to  professional  story-tellers  and 
tradition-i*eciters  in  the  streets : 

'^Fohi,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings, 
coming  to  a  village,  knocked  at  the  door  ol  a 
rich  woman,  and  begged  permission  to  enter. 
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•  What  !*  said  she,  *  do  you  think  I  receiye  into 
ny  house  every  roying  vagabond  ?  no  indeed, 
It  would  be  unbefitting  a  respectable  woman 
— go  your  way !'  Then  he  went  to  the  cottage 
of  a  poor  woman,  who  at  once  kindly  begged 
him  to  enter.  8he  set  before  him  the  only 
food  she  had,  a  little  goat^s  milk,  broke  a  piece 
of  bread  into  it,  and  said :  '  May  Fohi  bless  it, 
that  we  may  both  have  enough  1'  She  then 
prepared  for  him  a  couch  of  straw  ;  and  when 
he  fell  asleep,  perceiving  that  he  had  no  shirt, 
she  sat  up  all  night  and  made  him  one  out  of 
some  linen  she  had  made  by  her  own  hard  la- 
bor :  in  the  morning  she  brought  it  to  him, 
begging  he  would  not  despise  her  poor  gift. 
A^er  breakfast  she  accompanied  him  a  little 
way ;  and  at  parting  Fohi  said :  ^  May  the  first 
work  you  undertake  last  until  evening  !* 
When  she  got  home,  she  besan  to  measure  her 
linen,  to  sec  how  much  was  left ;  and  she  went 
on  measuring,  and  did  not  come  to  the  end  of 
it  until  the  evening,  when  her  house  and  yard 
were  full  of  linen ;  in  short,  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  her  wealth.  Her  rich  neigh- 
bor, seeing  this,  was  sorely  vexed,  and  resolv- 
ed that  such  good  fortune  should  not  escape 
her  again.  After  some  months  the  traveler 
came  once  more  to  the  village ;  she  went  to 
meet  him,  pressed  him  to  go  to  her  house, 
treated  him  with  the  best  food  she  had,  and  in 
the  morning  brought  him  a  shirt  of  fine  linen, 
which  she  had  made  some  time  before ;  but  all 
night  she  kept  a  candle  burning  in  her  room 
that  the  stranger  if  he  awoke  might  suppose  she 
was  making  his  shirt  After  breakfast,  she  ac- 
companied him  out  of  the  villas;e ;  and  when 
they  parted  he  said :  *  May  the  first  work  you 
undertake  last  till  evening  I*  She  went  ber 
way  home,  thinking  the  whole  time  of  her 
linen,  and  anticipating  its  wonderful  increase ; 
but  just  then  her  cows  began  to  low.  *  Before 
Lmeasure  my  linen,*  said  she,  ^  I  will  quickly 
fetch  the  cows  some  water.*  But  when  she 
poured  the  water  into  the  trough,  her  pail 
never  emptied ;  she  went  on  pouring,  the  stream 
increased,  and  soon  her  house  and  yard  were 
under  water;  the  neighbors  complained  that 
every  thing  was  ruined ;  the  cattle  were  drown- 
ed, and  with  difficulty  she  saved  her  life,  for  the 
water  never  ceased  flowing  until  the  setting  of 
the  son.** 

Baron  Haxthansen  relates  this  in  a  very 
interesting  chapter  of  his  work,  on  Tran$- 
eaucaaia,  reciting  a  number  of  Armenian 
le^^nds  and  tales. 

To  trace  the  analogues  of  even  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  these  stories  would  be  not 
the  work  of  a  brief  article  in  a  review, 
but  of  volumes— oar  object  rather  is  to 
suggest.  Thus  we  find  the  story  of  *^  Jack 
and  the  Bean-stalk'^  in  Polynesia ;  a  hero 
goes  up  to  the  sky  on  a  ladder  made  of  a 
plant  and  brings  thence  three  precious 
gifta,  in  much  the  same  way  aa  that  in 


which  Jack  does ;  but  this  is  one  of  those 
stories  which  seem  to  be  common  to  all 
the  world ;  but  it  has  its  distinct  charac- 
ter in  the  Highlands.  Mr.  Campbell  gives 
several  versions  of  it.  Cinderella  also^  ia 
another  of  these  common  stories  existing 
in  many  varieties.  Here  is  one  told  to 
Mr.  Campbell  in  an  inn,  at  the  sonnd  of 
Benbecula  by  a  girl  named  Morag  a  chota 
Bhain— in  English,  Margory  White  Coats. 
The  likeness  of  the  Cinderella  in  the  fol* 
lowing  story,  may  be  seen  in  her  white 
coats  and  short  gown,  blowing  the  fire  io 
Highland  inns. 

"A  king  had  four  daughters,  and  his  wife 
died,  and  he  said  he  would  marry  one  whom 
his  dead  wife^s  clothes  would  fit  One  day  the 
daughters  tried,  and  the  youngest  only  could 
wear  them.  The  king  saw  tl^em  from  a  window, 
and  wished  to  marry  her,  and  she  went  for  ad- 
vice to  her  mother*s  brother.  He  advised  her  to 
promise  to  marry  the  king  if  he  would  bring 
her  a  gown  of  birds*  down,  and  a  gown  of  the 
colors  of  the  sky,  woven  with  silver ;  and  when 
he  had  got  that,  a  gown  of  the  color  of  the  stars, 
woven  with  gold,  and  glass  shoes.  When  he 
had  got  them,  she  escaped  with  all  her  clothes, 
by  the  help  of  her  uncle,  on  a  filly,  with  a  magic 
bridle,  she  on  one  side,  and  her  chest  of  dothea 
on  the  other.  She  rode  to  a  king's  palace,  hid 
the  chest  in  a  hill  under  a  bush  of  rushoa, 
turned  the  filly  loose,  and  went  to  the  palace 
with  nothing  on  but  a  white  petticoat  and  a 
shift  She  took  service  with  the  cook,  and  grew 
dirty  and  ugly,  and  slept  on  a  bench  by  th« 
kitchen  fire,  and  her  work  was  to  blow  under 
the  great  caldron  all  day  long.  One  day  the 
king's  son  came  home,  and  was  to  hold  a  feast; 
she  went  to  the  queen  and  asked  leave  to  go, 
and  was  refiised  because  she  was  so  dirty.  The 
queen  had  a  basin  of  water  in  her  hand,  and 
threw  it  at  her,  and  it  broke.  She  went  to  the 
hill,  took  out  the  dress  of  down  and  silver,  and 
shook  her  magic  bridle ;  the  filly  came,  and  she 
mounted  and  rode  to  the  feast  *  The  fcing*a 
son  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  took  her  up  as 
high  as  any  there,  and  set  her  on  his  own  )a|»; 
and  when  the  feast  was  over,  there  was  no  real 
that  he  danced  but  he  gave  it  to  her.*  He  asked 
her  whence  she  came,  and  she  said,  from  /A* 
kingdom  of  Broken  Bann»  ;  and  the  prince  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  that  Jand,  though  he 
had  traveled  fiir.  She  escaped  and  returned  to 
the  cook,  and  all  were  talking  about  the  beaoil* 
ful  lady.  She  asked  about  her,  and  was  told 
not  to  talk  about  what  she  did  not  vnderstand, 
'a  dirty  little  wr«tch  like  her.*  Then  tha 
prince  had  another  feast ;  and  she  asked  leave 
again,  and  the  queen  refused,  and  threw  a 
candlestick  at  her,  and  it  broke,  and  she  did  as 
before.  She  put  on  another  dress  and  went; 
the  king's  son  nad  eight  men  on  each  aide  of  the 
door  to  catch  her.  The  same  scene  went  oa, 
and  ahe  sitfd  aha  came  fi«in  tha  ccantiy  «f 
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GindlestickB —  'Tn  vax  Goilliaran,'  and 
escaped,  leaving  a  glass  shoa  Then  the 
king's  son  fell  sick,  (of  course,)  an4  would 
only  many  the  woman  whom  the  shoe  would 
fit ;  and  all  the  ladies  came  and  cut  off  their 
toes  and  heels,  hut  in  vain.  Then  he  asked  if 
there  was  none  other.  Then  a  small  creature 
put  his  head  in  at  the  door  and  said :  *  If  thou 
didst  hut  know,  she  whom  thou  seekest  is 
under  the  cook.'  Then  he  got  the  history  of 
the  hasin  and  the  candlestick  from  his  mother. 
The  shoe  was  tried  and  fitted,  and  he  was  to 
marry  Morag.  All  were  in  despair,  and  ahused 
her ;  hut  she  went  out  to  her  chest,  shook  the 
magic  hridle,  and  arrayed  herself^  and  came 
ha^  on  the  filly,  with  a  *  powney '  hehind  with 
the  chest  Then  all  there  that  had  despised  her 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  she  was  married  to  the 
prince.  *  And  I  did  not  get  a  bit  there  at  the 
wedding,'  said  the  girL'' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the 
stories  seem  to  give  the  shadowy  myth 
character  to  the  forces  and  powers  of  labor. 
The  smith  easily  becomes  ennobled  into 
something  half  infernal  and  half  divine ; 
but  it  was  perceived  apparently  that  there 
was  something  more  divine  than  mere 
strength.  We  have  the  story  of  the  wife 
who  had  fairy  blood  in  her  veins ;  but  was 
married  to  a  smith  in  the  forest  of  Nord> 
land — who  at  last  hated  her  for  her  fairy 
blood.  He  cnrsed  her,  ilUnsed  her,  and  up- 
braided her,  and  while  she  suffered  and  re- 
pented, till  one  day  she  went  into  the 
smithy  to  see,  with  a  friendly  eye,  her  hus- 
band at  work ;  but  he  began  as  before ; 
bat  on  its  coming  to  blows,  she,  by  way  of 
proving  her  superior  strength,^  seized  an 
iron  bar  and  twisted  it  ronnd  her  husband 
as  if  it  had  been  a  wire.  The  husband 
was  now  forced  to  submission  and  to  prom- 
ise domestic  peace.  The  parable  some- 
times suspiciously  oozes  out,  but  rarely  we 
believe  in  the  oldest  traditions.  Oar  read- 
ers know  the  story  of  the  Giantess,  whose 
daughter  one  day  saw  a  basbandman 
plowing  in  the  field;  she  ran  and  pick- 
ed him  up  with  her  finger  and  thumb, 
put  him  and  his  plow,  and  oxen,  into 
ner  apron,  and  ran  home  to  her  mother, 
saying,  '^Mother!  mother!  what  sort 
of  beetle  is  this  I  have  fonnd  wrig- 
glrag  in  the  sand?"  Bnt  the  mother 
said:  *^Ah,  put  it  down,  child,  put  it 
down.  We  must  be  gone  ont  of  this 
land  now,  for  these  people  have  come  to 
live  in  it."  The  sahne  humor  and  con- 
scious reverence,  which  peep  out  from  a 
tradition  like  this,  assure  us  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  a  very  old  age;  bat  to  a 


period  when  narrators  bad  began  to  rear 
son  and  to  know ;  it  might  pass  for  one 
of  Hans  Andersen's  fairy  tales.  Stories 
about  smiths  and  swords  are  common  to 
these  tribes,  the  sword  of  light,  the 
bright  sword ;  that  is,  we  suppose,  strip 
ped  of  supernatural  qualkies ;  the  sword 
of  well-tempered  steel,  to  which,  of  course, 
extraordinary  virtues  were  attributed. 
Such  stories  in  which  the  mystic  sword 
appears  a  kind  of  god,  as  in  the  romance 
of  Arthur,  point,  most  likely,  to  the  first 
use  of  iron  ;  the  sword  shines,  cries  out, 
the  lives  of  men  are  bound  up  in  it.  We 
have  the  story  even  of  a  fox  who  changed 
himself  into  a  sword  of  light,  and  th^ 
edge  of  the  real  sword  touching  an  old 
witch,  she  fell  into  a  withered  fagot. 
Hints  like  these  point  to  the  dawn  of  time 
when  Canning,  Strength,  and  Science — the 
mighty,  almost  omnipotent  three  gi'asped 
hands  together  and  became  one — hence  we 
suppose  the  origin  of  the  veneration  which 
still  continues  for  iron.  As  symbolizing 
man's  power  over  the  hidden  strong  forces 
of  nature,  the  old  iron  horseshoe,  still  seen 
fastened  over  many  a  farm-door,  points  to 
the  faith  in  which  many  of  these  popular 
stories  were  first  uttered.  Illustrations  of 
this  the  reader  will  find  in  the  ''  Knight 
of  the  Red  Shield."  We  also  notice  the 
frequent  intimations  of  faith  in  the  weak- 
est ;  faith  in  results  sometimes,  coming  out 
expressed  in  a  clumsy  but  yet  not  indis- 
tinct manner.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  a 
friend  of  ours  was  admiring  a  magnificent 
field  of  wheat.  The  old  farmer,  to  whom 
some  pleasant  remarks  were  made,  said  : 
"  Aye,  and  some  years  ago  we  had  three 

f  rains  of  wheat  in  a  pound  of  plums,  aud 
said  to  my  old  wife,  now  for  curiosity 
we'll  plant  these  in  a  fiower-pot ;  and  we 
did,  and  we  planted  all  next  year,  next 
year,  and  next ;  and  now,  from  they  three 
grains,  we've  got  that  field,  and  two  more 
yonder."  Really,  one  might  think  some 
of  oar  moralizing  fathers  had  known  some 
sach  incident,  before  they  recited  the  fol- 
lowing legend  of 


ti 


TBB    MASTEB  AND  BIS  MAM. 


'*  There  were  at  some  time  ere  now  bad  times, 
and  there  were  many  servants  seeking  places, 
and  there  were  not  many  places  for  them. 

"  There  was  a  farmer  there,  and  he  would 
not  take  any  servant  hut  one  who  would  stay 
with  him  till  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  who 
would  not  ask  for  wages,  but  what  be  could 
catch  in  bis  mouth  of  the  seed-corn,  when  he 
should  be  thrashing  com  in  the  bam. 
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'•  None  were  taking  (service)  with  him.  At 
last  he  said  that  he  would  let  them  plant  their 
seed  in  the  be^^t  ground  that  he  might  have, 
and  they  should  get  his  own  horses  and  plow 
to  make  the  thraive,  and  his  own  horses  to  har- 
row it 

"  There  was  a  young  lad  there,  and  he  said, 
*  I  will  take  wages  with  thee,*  and  the  farmer  set 
wages  ou  that  lad,  and  the  bargain  that  they 
made  was  that  the  wages  which  the  lad  was  to 
have  were  to  be  as  many  grains  of  seed  as  he 
oould  catch  in  his  mouth  when  they  wore  beat- 
ing sheaves  in  the  barn,  and  he  was  to  get 
(leave)  to  pUnt  that  seed  in  the  best  land  that 
the  farmer  had,  and  he  was  to  keep  as  much 
as  grew  upon  that  seed,  and  to  put  with  it 
what  seed  soever  he  might  catch  in  his  mouth 
#hen  he  was  thrashing  the  corn,  and  to  plant  , 
that  in  the  best  land  which  the  farmer  had  on 
the  next  year.  He  was  to  have  horses,  and 
plow,  or  any  other  ^gairios'*  he  might  want 
lor  planting,  or  reaping,  from  his  master,  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  seven  years.  That  he 
should  have  seven  winters  in  the  barn  thrash- 
ing, seven  springs  to  plant,  seven  summers  of 
growth  for  the  crop,  and  seven  autumns  of 
reaping,  and  whatsoever  were  the  ontcoming 
that  might  be  in  the  lad's  seed,  that  was  the 
wage  that  be  was  to  have  when  he  should  go 
away. 

**  The  lad  went  home  to  his  ma««ter.  and  al- 
ways when  he  was  thrashing  in  the  oarn  his 
master  was  thrashing  with  him,  and  he  caught 
but  three  grains  of  seed  in  his  mouth  on  that 
winter;  and  he  kept  these  carefully  till  the 
spring  came,  and  he  planted  them  in  the  best 
land  the  carle  had. 

"There  grew  out  of  these  three  ears,  and 
there  were  on  each  ear  threescore  good  grains 
of  {:ced. 

**The  lad  kept  these  carefully,  and  what 
grains  soever  he  caught  he  put  them  together 
with  them. 

"  He  planted  these  again  in  the  spring,  and 
in  the  autumn  again  he  had  as  good  as  he  had 
the  year  before  that  ^ 

**The  lad  put  his  seed  bye  carefully,  and 
any  thing  he  caught  in  his  mouth  when  he  was 
thrashing  in  the  next  winter  he  put  it  with  the 
other  lot ;  and  so  with  the  lad  from  year  to 
year,  till  at  last,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  lad  planted  on  the  last  year  every  (bit  of) 
plowing  land  that  the  carle  had,  and  he  had  more 
seed  to  set,  and  the  carle  was  almost  harried 
He  had  to  pay  rent  to  the  farmer  who  was 
nearest  to  him,  for  land  in  which  the  lad  might 
set  the  excess  of  seed  which  he  had,  and  to  sell 
part  of  his  cattle  for  want  of  ground  on  which 
they  might  browse,  and  he  would  not  make  a 
bargain  in  the  same  way  with  a  servant  for  ever 
after." 

As  the  primeval  familv  increases  in  age 
and  knowledge,  the  fable  and  the  riddle 

*  Apparatua ;  also  spelt  goireaa  and  gairacna 


are  invented.  Sometliing  of  this  we  haTe 
pointed  out  in  the  story  of  the  *^  Giantess* 
Daughter;"  so  also  in  the  story  of  the  fox, 
who,  finding  the  bagpipes,  which  were  usu- 
ally made  of  tough  hide,  proceeded  to  eal 
the  bag,  and  making  a  groan,  exclaimed  : 
*^  Ah  I  here^s  meat  and  music"  But  this 
range  of  tradition  might  open  quite  an- 
other class  of  seleotion;  our  object  has 
been  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  unity 
of  the  race,  as  manifesting  itself  through 
the  varieties  of  popular  fiction.  The  more 
closely  the  interesting  subject  of  atoryol^ 
ogy  is  explored,  the  more  curious  and  in- 
teresting become  its  revelations.  Viewed 
from  the  scientific  side^  as  a  systematic 
study,  we  repeat,  it  furnishes  us  interest- 
ing contribution  to  the  theory  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  family.  Studied  from  any 
side,  a  number  of  incidents  seem  to  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  again ;  the  document- 
ary value  and  peculiarity'  being  that  they 
are  never  repeated  twice  in  the  same 
words,  though  they  are  sp  easily  recogw 
nized.  Mr.  Campbell  refers  to  the  story 
of  the  Giant,  whose  life  was  not  in  his 
body,  but  stowed  away  somewhere  else, 
and  to  bis  finding  the  same  incident  in 
hieroglyph  on  an  Egyptian  papyrus ;  and 
the  Norse  Giant,  with  no  heart  in  hit 
body,  and  the  Arabic  Djin,  who  kept  his 
life  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at*e  evident- 
ly Eastern  and  Western  varieties.  "Nur- 
sery tales  are  the  dSbris  of  natural  relig- 
ions, now  fast  fading  away  before  the  light 
of  revealed  religion,  but  which  subsisted 
along  with  it  before  the  flood."  Twenty- 
five  years  since,  Mr.  Carl  vie  struck  a  fine 
key  of  explanation  in  his  lecture  on  Odin 
in  the  Hero  Worehip^  and  whoso  reads  a 
little  into  the  old  Norse  Eddas  and  Sagas, 
will  see  how  plain  men  and  women  are 
found  dealing  with  heroes  and  heroines, 
great  birds,  dragons,  and  subterranean 
powers;  the  elements  personified,  wor- 
shiped, dethroned:  demons  and  faobgol> 
lins,  fiends,  fairies,  and  furies;  ghosU^ 
bogies,  and,  high  over  all,  some  power 
greater  and  more  powerful  than  thej,  the 
hidden  reason  and  seed  of  all,  to  which  all 
were  certainly  tending,  and  which  oould 
not  be  reached  without  bis  aid.  In  the 
same  way  unconscious,  and  ^et  traditional 
mannerisms,  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
popular  tale,  both  point  sun- wise  and  south 
ways.  The  worship  of  the  sun,  the  usages 
and  memories  connected  with  it^  hold  in 
many  an  unconscious  popular  observance. 
There  waa  a  time  when  U  was  neoe88aiy« 
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in  order  to  propitiate  popular  divinities, 
**  to  put  the  best  foot  foremost."  The  boat 
was  rowed  sun-wise — ^the  English  sailor 
coils  a  rope  sun-wise ;  when  a  soldier  faces 
about  he  goes  right-about-face ;  girls  dance 
in  a  circle,  and  usually,  we  believe,  face 
the  center,  and  move  to  the  le!l,  which  is 
sun-wise.  It  is  so  over  all  Norseland,  not 
only  in  the  lonely  Faroe  Isles,  where  Mr. 
Campbell  saw  the  men,  women,  and  girls 
circling  round  the  room,  singing  old  he- 
roic ballads  in  the  Norse  tongue,  but  in 
iome  benighted  villages  in  England  where 
atill  they  dance  round  the  Maypole.  Mr. 
Campbell  says : 

**  Now,  if  a  man  anywhere  north  of  the  equa- 
tor will  face  the  sun  all  day,  and  the  place  where 
he  is  all  nieht,  he  will  revolve  right-about-face 
in  tweuty-four  hours,  and  meet  the  rising  sun 
in  the  morning  witn  his  right  hand  to  the 
south,  bis  back  to  the  west,  his  left  hand  to  the 
north,  and  his  face  towards  his  object  of  wor- 
ship, if  he  worships  the  sun.  If  he  walks 
round  the  gnomon  of  a  dial  on  the  sunny  side, 
seeking  light  and  avoiding  shade,  he  will  de- 
scribe a  portion  of  a  circle  from  left  to  right, 
and  if  he  crosses  the  arctic  circle  he  may  so 
perform  a  whole  circle  in  a  summer's  day ;  but 
if  an  Asian  or  European  walks  continually  to- 
wards the  sun  at  an  even  pace,  whenever  he 
can  see  him,  he  will  necessarily  walk  westwards 
and  southwards,  in  the  direction  in  which  West- 
em  Aryans  are  supposed  to  have  migrated. 

'^  The  Gaelic  language  points  the  same  way. 
Deas  means  south,  and  right,  and  ready  dexter- 
ous, well-proportioned,  ready-witted,  eloquent 
Consequently  to  go  south,  and  to  go  to  the 
right ;  to  coil  a  rope  dexterously,  or  southwards; 
to  be  dexterous,  southern,  and  to  be  prepared 
to  set  out ;  are  all  expressed  by  the  same  Gae- 
lic words— *  Deas,'  'Gu  deiseal,'  etc.  Now 
all  this  surely  points  to  a  journey  from  east  to 


west  with  the  sun  for  a  leader;  to  a  camp 
awakening  at  sunrise  and  facing  the  great  lead- 
er in  the  morning,  watching  his  progress  till 
noon,  and  setting  off  westwards  when  '  Dia,' 
god  of  day,  was  south ;  DeoM*  ready  to  lead 
them  westwards  on  their  pilgrimage.  Surely 
all  these  northern  games,  dances,  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  thoughtless  acts,  point  to  astronom- 
ical worship,  and  an  imitation  of  the  march  of 
the  stars  round  the  world,  or  round  the  sun,  if 
men  had  got  so  far  in  their  astronomy.*' 

We  are  aware  that  many  readers  will 
object  to  all  this.  Some  primal  instincts 
in  the  nature  of  man.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt ta  argue  the  Question ;  for  the  drift 
of  our  article,  it  is  immaterial.  We  can 
not  fail  to  find  in  these  observances  and 
traditions,  stories  and  legends,  the  central 
stem  and  unity  of  our  race,  and  whether 
it  be  found  in  what  man  was,  or  what 
man  is,  the  argument  is  the  same.  We 
might  apply  the  same  remarks  to  the  le- 
gends of  the  almost  extinct  Indian  tribes, 
and  Dr.  Schoolcraft  has  gathered  on  the 
Western  Continent  curiosities  of  oral  tra- 
dition similar  to  those  collected  by  Mr. 
Campbell  among  the  Western  Islands,  by 
the  myths  he  has  gathered  the  Indian  is 
able  to  trace  his  connections  with  the  hu- 
man family  in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  connection 
with  the  old  Odiu  family;  but  the  mag- 
nificent and  volcano-lighted  peaks  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  fertile  deltas  of  the  Mississip- 
pi valley  hold  legends  which  point  to  the 
symbolical  fires  of  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  symbolical  worship  of  the 
sun. 

*  Pronouoced  Djee-A.    Djays. 
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Avonm  Wkdgx  ih  thi  Ihtsbiob  or  Ghika. — 
Daptain  Alezaoder  Bowers,  of  the  Royal  Naval  Be- 
terve,  has  performed  an  exploit  as  important,  if  not 
as  interesting,  as  the  discoverj  of  the  source  of  the 
Kile.  He  has  taken  a  thousand-ton  ship  into  the 
heart  of  China,  ascending  the  Tang-tae  to  Hankow, 
^e  great  tea  entrepdlt  fourteen  hundred  milea,  bj 
map  measure,  from  SbanghaL  He  found  a  great 
dtj  and  flourishing  trade,  with  about  thirty  British 
hongs,  built  upon  Uind  granted  bj  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, more  hongs  building,  and  every  sign  of 
great  ooomereial  prosperity.  A  dub-houae  and 
obureh  are  buUdins,  and,  of  course,  the  third  sign 
of  eiTilization,  a  gulows,  can  not  be  long  delay^ 
The  anchorage  opposite  the  town  is  fairly  safe,  the 
risk  of  the  voyage  is  not  excessive,  and  there  seems 
ttttie  doubt  that  Hankow  wiU  heaoefonranl  be  in 


direct  communication  with  London.  This  is  really 
a  great  result  from  the  capture  of  Pekin,  the  valley 
of  the  Tang-tse  being  as  productive  as  that  of  tha 
Ganges.— Xcmdon  Weekly^  Nov.  2S(4. 

BiBoa  AHD  Ifbkctbl— If  the  arrangementa  of  ai^ 
ture  were  left  undisturbed,  the  birds  would  kill  so 
many  Insects  that  the  insects  could  not  kill  too  many 
plants.  A  certain  insect  was  found  to  lay  2000  egga, 
but  a  single  tomtit  was  found  to  eat  200,000  a  year. 
A  awallow  derours  about  440  insects  a  day,  egga 
and  all  A  aparrow's  nest  in  the  city  of  Paris  was 
found  to  contain  700  pairs  of  upper  wiogs  of  cock- 
chafers, though  food  of  other  kinds  was  procurable 
In  abundance.  It  will  easily  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  birds  prcTent  too  great  an  excess  of  uisoel 
life. 
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THE       STATE       OF       EUROPE.* 


Tranquillity  can  never  be  the  lot  of 
those  who  rule  nations.  Glory  they  may 
have ;  the  praise  of  men ;  the  approbation 
of  their  own  consciences ;  the  happiness 
which  springs  from  the  fall  occupation  of 
every  faculty  and  every  hour ;  the  intense 
interest  with  which  dealing  with  great 
affairs  vivifies  the  whole  of  existence ;  the 
supreme  felicity  of  all  allotted  to  men — 
that  of  feeling  that  they  have  lived  the 
life  and  may  die  the  de.ith  of  the  truest 
benefactors  of  their  race.  All  these  re- 
wards they  may  aspire  to ;  but  repose^  a 
sense  of  enduring  security,  comfortable 
and  confident  relaxation  of  nerve,  atten- 
tion, and  exertion,  that  conviction  of  "  hav- 
ing attained,"  of  being  safe  in  port,  of 
every  thing  "being  made  snug,"  which 
enables  a  man  to  say  to  his  soul,  "Soul  I 
thou  hast  much  peace  laid  up  for  many 
years :  cat,  drink,  be  merry,  and  sleep ; ' 
— these  blessings  are  not  for  either  sover- 
eigns or  statesmen,  at  least  not  for  those 
of  Europe  in  modern  days.  "  A  murmur 
of  the  restless  de^p  "  is  ever  at  hand  to 
disturb  even  the  briefest  slumber.  No 
sooner  is  one  war  ended  than  another  is 
begun.  No  sooner  is  one  quarrel,  which 
taxed  the  resources  and  menaced  the  ex- 
istence of  great  nations,  quenched  in  utter 
exhaustion  or  settled  after  infinite  intrigue, 
than  some  little  insignificant  question — a 
cloud  at  first  sight  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand — ^arises  in  some  other  quarter,  swells 
into  unexpected  magnitude,  and  threatens 
the  direst  results.  Not  a  day  passes  whieh 
does  not  bring  to  the  bureau  of  the  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs  of  every  great  state 
dispatches  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  em- 
pires and  of  peoples-^inchoate  "  difficul- 
ties "  which  either  slovenly  neglect  or  ju- 
dicious culture  may  nurse  into  mighty 
conflicts.  Sometimes  it  is  an  oppressed 
"nationality"  whose  cup  of  misery  is  full, 
and  which  can  keep  silence  and  endure  no 
longer.    Sometimes  it  is  a  second  or  third 

*  Ja  McniUur,  1868.  (Bmpefor'a  Letter  propos- 
log  the  CoDgreM.)    Perii,  186S. 


rate  monarch  who  catches  cold  or  falls 
from  his  horse,  and  dies  mcU  dpropos. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  intemperate  sea-captain 
who  insults  our  flag.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
savage  trih^  who  murders  our  ambas- 
sador. Sometimes  it  is  a  weak  and 
vain  consul  or  envoy  or  chargi  ^of' 
faires^  who  makes  a  mountain  out  of^a 
molehill,  and  gets  up  a  wholly  gratuitous 
row  of  his  own.  Sometimes  it  is  an  over- 
active or  over-forecasting  sovereign,  who 
drops  a  pungent  expression  to  an  ambas- 
sador, or  mftkes  a  troublesome  suggestioa 
to  his  parliament,  that  originates  the  un- 
easiness and  the  storm.  But  what  with  Sir 
John  Bo  wring  and  the  Arrow ;  what  with 
Captain  Wilkes  and  the  Trent ;  what  with 
General  Harney  and  the  "  Island  of  San 
Juan ;"  what  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
and  the  "  sick  man ;"  what  with  the  King 
of  Denmark's  death,  and  the  King  of 
Greece's  dismissal ;  what  with  Louis  Na- 
poleon's New-year's  day  words  to  the  Aus- 
trian minister,  and  his  congress  letter  of 
a  few  years'  later  date — ^there  is  no  rest 
for  the  politician  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
Just  now  the  appearance  of  the  world 
is  one  of  singular  disturbance.  It  is  a 
seething  caldron.  In  the  extreme  West  m 
civil  war  is  raging  with  almost  nnexam- 
pled  ferocit]^,  and  on  a  quite  unexanipled 
scale ;  a  civil  war  with  which,  thank  God, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  watch  it, 
to  suffer  from  it,  and  to  deplore  it.  In  the 
extreme  East  a  civil  war  appears  imminent 
in  Japan,  of  which  we,  if  not  the  cauMa 
causajiSy  are  certainly  the  causa  sine  gtiit 
non  ;  and  a  civil  war  has  rased  for  ^ears 
in  China,  in  which  we  have  begun  direct- 
ly  to  take  an  active  part.  Greece  has  just 
got  her  new  sovereign  —  who  does  not 
seem  anxious  to  pay  his  predecessor's 
debts.  Mexico  is  waiting  for  her  new 
emperor ;  and  the  emperor  appears  to  be 
waiting  till  she  definitely  knows  her  own 
mind,  and  wishes  her  to  be  off  with  old 
love  before  she  is  on  with  the  new.  The 
new  King  of  Denmark  seems  likely  to  in- 
herit A  war  by  the  same  title  by  wUoh  lie 
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inherits  a  throne ;  and  two  of  the  great 
powers  who  guaranteed  to  hiiu  both  his 
scepter  and  his  dominions  are  now  march- 
ing hostile  troops  into  a  part  of  his  terri- 
tory on  a  plea  ^hich  no  outside  politician 
is  at  all  able  to  comprehend.  It  seems  by 
no  means  improbable  that  a  European  war 
may  arise  out  of  a  local  dispute  so  com- 
plioated  as  to  defy  nnraveliug,  and  to  our 
eyes  so  comparatively  unimportant  as  to 
make  us  even  more  impatient  and  indig- 
nant than  we  are  alarmed.  Italy  still  suf- 
fers from  two  irritating  sores  which  forbid 
all  political  comfort  or  secunty ;  while  the 
barbarities  of  the  Russian  troops  and  of- 
ficials in  Poland  have  excited  almost  to 
the  war-pitch  the  languid  and  dormant 
sympathies  of  Europe  on  behalf  of  that 
unfortunate  and  unsatisfactory  race.  And 
to  crown  the  whole,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  with  his  characteristically 
perverse  sagacity,  seizes  the  present  mo- 
ment to  throw  into  the  boiling  pot  one 
additional  ingredient  of  perplexity  and 
disturbance  in  the  shape  of  a  proposal  for 
a  European  Congress  to  sit  upon  the  ago- 
nizing body  and  prescribe  for  the  sick 
man. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  ascribe  to 
Louis  Napoleon  all  the  feverish  unrest  of 
the  last  fifteen  years.  But  it  is  undenia- 
ble that  since  he  ascended  the  presiden- 
tial chair  of  France,  Europe  has  enjoyed 
no  repose  whatever,  and  that  in  every 
single  conflict  or  convulsion  that  has  oc- 
curred, or  been  averted,  he  has  had  his 
share,  and  usually  a  principal  shai-e.  It 
is  certain  that  immediately  after  his  ac- 
cession to  power  his  brain  was  teeming 
with  a  variety  of  projects  all  incompati- 
ble with  the  existing  European  arrange- 
ments, and  that  enough  of  these  leaked 
out  to  induce  that  general  increase  of 
armaments  which  has  pressed  so  heavily 
on  the  resources  of  every  State,  and  prob- 
ably had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  wars 
which  have  since  taken  place.  The  coup 
d'etat^  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as 
to  the  political  sagacity  and  moral  defen- 
sibility  of  that  proceeding,  unquestion- 
ably pointed  out  its  author  as  a  man  who 
would  scruple  at  no  measures,  however 
violent  and  sudden,  for  the  attainment  of 
his  ends,  and  made  it  necessary,  there- 
fore, tor  every  potentate  against  whom  he 
might  by  possibility  entertain  hostile  de- 
sisns,  to  be  in  a  far  more  forward  state 
of  preparation  for  all  contingencies  than 
would  be  needful  where  they  had  only  to 


deal  with  ordinary  men  observant  of  or- 
dinary rules  and  controlled  by  ordinary 
scruples.  It  must  be  conceded,  too, 
though  we  hold  Mr.  Kinglake's  theory  as 
to  the  parentage  of  the  Crimean  war  to 
be  utterly  extravagant  and  wild  and  in 
the  teeth  of  acknowledged  and  notorious 
facts,  that  our  dispute  with  Russia  would 
assuredly  not  have  culminated  in  a  war 
had  Louis  Philippe,  instead  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, reigned  at  the  Tuileries.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Rome  by  French  troops  has 
been  one  of  the  standing  causes  of  Euro- 
pean insecurity  and  uneasiness;  and  for 
the  continuance  of  this  occupation,  though 
not  for  its  origin,  the  emperor  is  solely 
and  distinctly  responsible.  The  Italian 
war  of  1859  was  his  own  deliberate  and 
spontaneous  act ;  and  though  we  hold  it 
to  have  been  a  beneficent,  if  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  righteous  act,  still  it  was  a 
most  revolutionary  and  perturbing  one, 
and  one  the  ultimate  convulsing  reverbe- 
rations of  which  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
Disgusted  as  we  had  long  been  with 
Mexican  outrages  and  Mexican  evasions, 
we  should  never  have  undertaken  the 
Mexican  expedition  without  the  instiga- 
tion of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  to  him  alone 
is  due  the  conversion  of  a  wretched  re- 
public into  a  possibly  great  empire.  The 
secession  of  the  Southern  States  of  Amer- 
ica was  a  strictly  domestic  event,  which 
lies  neither  at  bis  door  nor  at  ours ;  but  it 
is  entirely  owing  to  our  selfabnegation 
and  recalcitrance  that  that  secession  has 
not  long  since  ended  in  the  separate  es- 
tablishment of  a  powerful  slave  State, 
of  which  half  the  responsibility  would 
have  been  ours.  If 'it  had  not  been  for 
his  initiation  and  zealous  urgency,  it  is 
probable  that  England  would  never  have 
ventured  to  incur  a  diplomatic  rebuff  from 
Russia  by  interposition  between  the  butch- 
er and  his  victims ;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  if  our  interest  and  zeal  in  the  matter 
had  been  equal  to  his,  either  Poland  would 
ere  now  have  been  free,  or  we  should  have 
found  ourselves  engaged  along  with  France 
in  a  second  Russian  war.  Finally,  scarce- 
ly any  pacific  proposal  has  ever  created 
such  universal  uneasiness  and  alarm  as  the 
emperor's  suggestion  of  a  congress ;  and 
this  proposal,  with  all  its  disturbing  ideas 
and  all  its  possible  results,  is  attributable 
to  him  alone. 

In  truth,  no  man  in  recent  times,  with 
the  single  exception  of  his  uncle,  has  ever 
exercised  any  thing  like  the  same  amoimt 
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of  personal  influence  over  the  current  of 
the  world's  affairs.  In  former  days,  in- 
deed, a  great  king,  or  a  great  minister,  or 
sometimes  even  the  mistress  of  a  man  in 
an  arthritic  position,  was  able  to  decide 
on  peace  or  war,  on  the  seizure  or  surren- 
der of  territories,  on  the  happiness  or  the 
wretchedness  of  millions.  In  the  more 
complicated  politics  and  the  more  civilized 
times  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  these  great 
issues  usually  lie  in  the  hands  of  solemn 
assemblies,  or  the  combination  of  events, 
or  the  working  of  that  mighty  but  un- 
definablc  agency  called  public  opinion. 
Where  individual  passion  and  individ 
aal  will  once  guided  and  fashioned  our 
courses,  these  are  now  determined  by  na- 
tional sentiment  and  national  resources. 
To  know  what  is  likely  to  happen  we  are 
wont  to  study  the  relations,  the  feelings, 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  several  peoples 
of  the  world,  and  to  take  small  account 
of  particular  men  among  them.  But  now 
he  who  would  be  a  forecasting  and  saga- 
cious political  seer  must  master,  as  the 
most  proximately  determining  influence 
among  all,  the  nature  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  the  proclivities  of  his  singular 
character,  and  the  exigencies  of  his  intri- 
cate position; 

Louis  Napoleon  has  given  us  many 
means  of  knowing  him.  Perhaps  scarce- 
ly any  potentate  has  ever  afforded  such 
ample  materials  to  the  speculator  and  the 
student.  He  has  done  much ;  he  has 
written  much ;  and  for  so  habitually  si- 
lent a  man  he  has  spoken  not  a  little — and 
when  he  does  speak,  he  usually  speaks 
significantly.  As  conspirator,  as  adven- 
turer, as  prisoner,  as  author,  as  deputy,  as 
president,  as  emperor,  he  has  been  before 
the  public  for  thirty  years.  If  we  do  not 
understand  him  now,  his  nature  must  be 
peculiarly  deep,  complicated,  or  inconse- 
quent. 

In  some  respects  he  is  a  more  remark- 
able man  than  even  his  uncle.  He  is  not, 
it  is  true,  giiled  with  his  uncle's  genius, 
either  for  administration  or  for  war;  but 
on  the  other  hand  he  is  not  cursed  with 
that  willful  and  impracticable  temper  which 
no  often  neutralized  the  wonderful  powers 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  which  led  to  his 
final  overthrow.  Napoleon  the  Third  is 
pertinacious  without  being  obstinate.  He 
adheres  to  his  plans  oi\en  for  long  years ; 
he  recurs  to  them  persistently  again  and 
again  afler  the  world  fancies  he  had  aban- 
doned them  for  ever;  but  he  seldom  in- 


sists upon  them  doggedly,  vehemently,  or 
blindly,  in  the  face  ot  formidable  obstacles. 
The  uncle,  especially  in  his  later  year*, 
used  to  be  irritated  by  oppo4tion  into 
something  very  like  insanity.  The  nephew 
measures  the  force  of  the  opposition  con- 
siderately, and  recoils  before  it  if  it  ap- 
pears likely  to  prove  stronger  than  he 
wishes  to  encounter.  His  temper,  we  ap- 
prehend, is  naturally  equable  and  placid. 
At  all  events,  he  never  loses  it,  or  gives 
way  to  those  bursts  of  undignified  pas- 
sion which  on  more  than  one  occasion 
disgraced  the  position  and  alienated  the 
friends  of  the  great  warrior.  Perhaps 
only  twice  since  his  accession  to  power 
has  Louis  Napoleon  acted  from  passion 
rather  than  from  deliberation ;  once  when, 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
all  his  well-wishers,  he  insisted  on  confis- 
cating the  Orleans  property,  and  again 
when,  after  the  Oi*sini  attentat^  his  shakeo 
nerves  and  natural  indignation  for  a  short 
period  got  the  better  of  his  judgment. 
He,  however,  recovered  himself — and  re- 
covered with  grnce — as  soon  as  he  had 
time  for  reflection,  and  saw  that  danger 
was  becoming  imminent;  and  thencefor- 
ward he  exerted  himself  to  soothe  down 
the  angry  passions  of  the  people  and  the 
army. 

Again,  though  Louis  Napoleon  is  in  one 
sense  a  daring  man,  lie  is  the  reverse  of  a 
rash  or  desperate  one.  This  may  seem  a 
strange  assertion  of  the  Hero  of  ii^ulogne, 
Strasburg,  and  the  coup  d'etat^  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  first  two 
wild  adventures  belong  to  the  period  of 
his  nonage,  and  the  latter,  though  a  bold 
and  hazardous  stroke  for  the  supreme 
power,  which  he  was  determined  to  at* 
tain  or  die,  was  prepared  with  the  most 
sedulous,  patient,  and  forecasting  care. 
Since  that  period  certainly  his  caution  has 
been  more  remarkable  even  than  his  polit- 
ical courage.  He  feels  that  he  has  won 
too  much,  and  has  too  much  to  lose,  to 
venture  on  any  very  hazardous  attempts. 
Like  Charles  II.,  he  is  resolved  never 
again  to  go  on  his  travels.  He  takes  in- 
finite pains  to  make  all  his  ground  safr 
under  nim  before  he  acts,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, so  as  not  only  to  preclude  all  nsk  of 
failure,  but  to  evade  much  probability  of 
earnest  opposition.  He  is  especially  anx- 
ious to  carry  as  great  a  majority  with  him 
as  he  can — majority,  Uiat  is,  of  strength, 
if  not  of  numbers.  He  procrastinates 
and  postpones  with  sometimes  a  aelMa- 
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feating  excess  of  hesitation,  wishing  to 
keep  as  many  courses  as  possible  open  to 
him,  and  to  keep  them  open  as  long  as  he 
can.  He  shrinks  from  the  irrevocable 
ranch;  he  shrinks  from  the  desperate  or 
the  gamblingly  dangerous  still  more.  He 
likes  to  undertake  all  his  ventures  in  con- 
cert with  allies  who  will  render  discomfit- 
nre  impossible,  who  will  dLfide  the  cost, 
who  will  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  labor 
and  the  peril,  and  leave  him  the  lion's 
share  of  the  glory  and  the  gain.  He 
would  never  have  gone  to  the  Crimea 
unless  Great  Britain  had  been  ready  to 
go  with  him.  He  would  never  have  gone 
to  Mexico  if  Spain  and  England  had  not 
in  the  first  instance  joined  the  expedition. 
He  would  probably  never  have  ventured 
on  the  Italian  war  of  1850  if  he  had  not 
felt  certain  that  the  revolutionary  element 
in  Europe  would  suffice  to  insure  his  suc- 
cess, if  ne  should  find  it  necessary  td  call 
it  into  action.  And  we  all  of  us  remem- 
ber that  when  the  critical  moment  came 
he  shrank  from  calling  it  into  action,  and 
contented  himself  with  a  half  success  in- 
stead. He  earnestly  desires  no  doubt  to 
recognize  the  Confederate  States,  to  estab- 
lish their  independence,  and  thus  to  con- 
solidate and  secure  his  own  grasp  on  Mex- 
ico; yet  he  has  twice  abandoned,  or  at 
least  postponed  all  action  in  this  direction, 
because  he  could  not  obtain  the  counte- 
nance or  support  of  England.  We  may 
feel  very  confident,  therefore,  that  he  will 
never  bid  defiance  to  any  very  powerful 
combination  of  foes,  or  act  in  such  a  fash- 
ion as  to  unite  all  Europe  against  him. 
His  tact  and  good  sense  in  drawing  back 
when  necessary,  and  seeing  when  it  is 
necessary,  constitute  at  once  his  security 
and  ours. 

.  He  is  vain^  and  he  would  neither  be% 
Frenchman  nor  a  suitable  ruler  for  French- 
men, were  he  not;  but  his  vanity  is  a 
quality  rather  than  a  weakness.  It  may 
be  unphilosophic,  but  it  is  neither  irration- 
al nor  excessive.  He  loves  grandeur ;  he 
loves  power;  he  loves  admiration;  his 
enemies  say  that  he  aspires  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  universality,  and  that  he  is  prone 
to  monopolize  merit  which  of  right  be- 
longs to  others ;  he  is  desirous  on  all  ac- 
counts to  fill  unceasingly  a  vast  space  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  this  sentiment 
will  ever  betray  him  into  any  serious  er- 
rors, and  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
much  a  matter  of  policy  as  a  mere  per- 
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sonal  characteristic.  Nor  is  it  the  only 
instance  in  which  his  peculiar  attributes 
subserve  his  policy  and  strengthen  his  po- 
sition. He  thoroughly  understands  the 
nation  which  he  governs  and  the  place 
which  he  holds.  We  think,  too,  that  he 
understands  his  epoch,  and  the  elements 
of  political  causation  in  the  actual  world, 
better  than  any  other  ruler  now  extant, 
whether  sovereign  or  minister.  And  prob- 
ably the  secret  of  his  especial  and  pecu- 
liar comprehension  of  the  popular  mind, 
both  in  France  and  throughout  Europe, 
lies  in  his  unaffected  and  innate  sympathy 
with  it.  He  has  thought  patiently,  he  has 
brooded  long,  he  has  stuaied  profoundly. 
He  is  assuredly  on  most  points  in  advance 
not  only  of  the  Frencn  nation  but  of 
nearly  all  French  politicians.  He  has 
sounder  notions  of  .political  economy,  he 
has  a  greater  capacity  of  appreciating 
foreign  ideas  and  foreign  institutions,  he 
has  a  more  dispassionate  and  lessjpervert- 
ed  vision,  than  any  of  them.  His '  mind 
and  character  are  essentially  of  the  states- 
ihanlike  order — ^though  not  of  the  highest 
order  of  statesmen,  because  his  ultimate 
aims  are  not  noble,  and  his  estimate  of 
men  is  not  high.  But  for  a  skillful  adap- 
tation of  means  to  a  clearly  seen  end,  for 
tentative  tact  in  a  perilous  course,  for  far 
forecasting,  and  every  now  and  then  for 
deep  insight,  he  has  shown  himself  supe- 
rior to  every  public  man  of  the  day,  and 
he  has  found  himself  in  one  of  thrvery 
few  positions  in  the  modern  world  in 
which  his  qualifications  for  government 
could  have  found  a  fair  and  open  field. 

Practically,  perhaps,  his  most  pernicious 
characteristic  is  his  restlessness.  His  mind 
is  naturally  busy,  scheming,  and  prolific ; 
and  he  finds  it  for  his  interest,  as  the  elect- 
ed chief  of  a  most  restless  people,  to  fol- 
low his  natural  bent.  He  broods  over  a 
variety  of  conflicting  plans,  sometimes 
throwing  out  one  feeler  to  the  publio, 
sometimes  another;  sometimes  waiting 
till  the  project  is  matured  ;  sometimes  of- 
fering the  world  a  sort  of  option  between 
several  disturbances,  but  never  leaving  it 
an  hour's  conscious  security  of  repose.  He 
is  tnealeulable  too  as  well  as  remuant. 
He  is  for  ever  breaking  out  in  a  fresh 
place.  You  never  know  what  he  may  do 
or  say  next.  Ton  only  feel  certain  that 
he  will  never  be  long  without  doing  or 
saying  something.  His  mind  may  grow 
any  sort  of  crop^wheat  or  weed.  The 
only  positive  thing  is,  that  it  can  never  lie 
25 
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fallow.  As  long  as  he  lives,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  one  of  his  countrymen,  ?7  n*y 
aura  rien  de  certain^  hors  Vimprtvu. 

In  addition  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
emperor's  character,  those  who  would  be 
able  to  form  a  sagacious  estimate  of  the 
prospects  of  the  political  world  must  take 
an  account  of  the  various  and  inexorable 
exigencies  of  his  position.  That  position 
is  anomalous  in  the  extreme.  He  takes 
rank  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  is  about  the  most  powerful  of  them 
all.  But,  singly  out  of  tbe  whole  list,  he 
holds  his  scepter  partly  by  right  of  his 
own  skillful  and  daring  seizure  of  it,  and 
partly  by  the  direct  sanction  of  the  popu- 
lar chofce.  He  is  the  only  monarch  of  the 
old  world  who  has  been  distinctly  elected 
by  the  people,  who  has  been  chosen  be- 
cause he  represents  them,  who  reigns  be- 
cause he  understands  them.  He  is  the 
Crowned  Democrat  of  Europe.  He  does 
not  exactly,  like  actors,  "  live  to  please," 
but,  like  actors,  he  ^'  must  please  to  live ;" 
and  he  must  please  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  France  is  no  easy  taskmaster. 
To  satisfy  her  imperious  demands,  he  must 
keep  her  prominent  and  make  her  glorious. 
He  must  not  be  quiescent,  for  what  she 
loves  is  corruscation  and  conspicuousness; 
and  these  conditions  can  only  be  fulfilled 
by  a  sort  of  unresting  officiousncss  in  the 
concerns  of  all  nations.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  must  not  be  baffled,  and  he  must 
not  fail;  he  must  be  ever  on  his  ^uard 
lest  the  interposing  activity  which  is  ex- 
acted from  him  should  draw  upon  him 
either  ridicule  or  snubs.  He  must  be  ever 
on  the  watch  to  further  those  "ideas" 
which  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  the 
French  brain,  and  for  which  the  French 
nation  is  sometimes  willing  to  make  war. 
He  must  stand  forward  as  the  champion 
of  those  oppressed  nationalities  with  whom 
even  Gallic  selfishness  has  learned  to  sym- 
pathize. He  must  never  let  any  other 
power  steal  a  march  upon  him  even  in  the 
most  distant  quarter  of  the  world.  He 
must  never  let  there  be  a  disturbance 
or  a  conflict  any  where,  without  stepping 
forward  either  as  auxiliary  or  pacificator. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  he  must  never  be 
discomfited  or  rebuffed.  All  his  expedi- 
tions must  succeed,  and  all  his  battles 
must  be  victories.  His  wars,  too,  must 
be  neither  long,  disastrous,  nor  costly. 
France  is  in  one  point  singularly  and  in- 
curably irrational,  and  refuses  to  listen  to 
the  "  inexorable  logic  of  facts."    She  ex- 


pects her  emperor  to  pursue  a  career  of  all 
others  the  most  expensive,  yet  she  expects 
him  never  to  call  upon  her  for  any  contri- 
bution to  the  outlay.  She  will  have  her 
theater  and  her  banquet ;  but  she  refuses 
steadily  either  to  take  the  ticket  or  to  pay 
the  bill.  Her  wars  and  interventions  most 
bring  her  much  glory,  and  yet  cost  her  no 
treasure.  Nothing  will  induce  her  to  en- 
dure a  new  tax,  or  to  keep  out  of  an  ex- 
citing adventure  or  a  tempting  broil. 

Hitherto  Louis  Napoleon  has  satisfied 
all  her  inconsistent  cravings  with  marvel- 
ous success.  He  has  kept  all  the  world 
on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  to  know 
"  what  Prance  would  do  next."  He  has 
made  all  Europe  and  half  Asia  uncom- 
fortable and  uneasy.  He  has  compelled 
all  nations  to  double  or  quadruple  their 
armaments.  He  costs  his  fellow-creatures 
at  least  fifty  million  pounds  per  annum. 
He  has,  in  conjunction  with  England, 
taken  the  strongest  and  best  defended 
fortress  in  the  world.  He  has,  in  con- 
1  unction  again  with  England,  defeated, 
humbled,  and  disarmed  that  hereditary 
northern  foe  who  inflicted  the  first  crush- 
ing reverse  of  his  uncle's  career  of  con- 
quest ;  and  ultimately  was,  next  to  Eng- 
land, the  chief  instrument  of  his  down- 
fall. He  has  for  twelve  years  kept  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  Catholic  world  a 
dependent  on  his  aiTned  protection.  He 
has  done  what  various  potentates  and  war- 
riors before  him  had  striven  to  do  iu  vain — 
he  has  created,  or  paved  the  way,  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  mighty  kingdom. 
He  has  wrested  one  large  province  from 
Austria,  and  bestowed  it  upon  Italy.  He 
has  wrested  two  provinces  from  Sardinia, 
and  annexed  them  to  his  own  dominions. 
He  has  conquered  an  anarchical  republic, 
hfli  changed  it  into  a  hopeful  empire,  and 
has  bestowed  the  scepter  of  it  upon  the 
prince  of  that  foreign  house  which  his 
uncle  so  often  humbled,  and  into  which 
he  finally  intermarried.  And  if  he  had 
been  encouraged  to  follow  out  his  own  de- 
signs, he  womd  ere  now  have  crowned  all 
his  other  exploits  by  establishing  the  ii>- 
dependence  of  the  Southern  States.  All 
this  he  has  done  abroad :  at  home  he  has 
rebuilt  Paris,  and  partly  rebuilt  other 
great  cities;  he  has  remodeled  the  first 
army,  and  reconstructed  the  second  navy 
in  the  world. 

And  he  has  contrived  to  do  all  this 
without  imposing  a  single  new  tax,  and 
without  laying  on  the  people  any  burden 
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which  is  generally  or  sensibly  felt;  for 
althongh  the  cost  of  living  in  France  has 
greatly  increased,  it  has  not  increased  so 
feat  as  either  the  wages  of  labor  or  the 
profits  of  trade.  By  profuse  borrowing, 
and  by  the  sagacious  system  of  open 
loans,  he  has  contrived  to  make  his  lavish 
expenditure  a  source  of  actual  immediate 
gain  to  the  small  capitalists,  to  the  hoard- 
ing peasants,  to  the  saving  classes ;  that 
18,  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  laborious 
classes  of  France.  By  providing  them 
with  a  safe,  accessible,  and  lucrative  in- 
vestment for  their  small  and  patient  econo- 
mies, he  has  added  to  their  income,  and 
has,  perhaps,  also  reduced  the  price  of 
land,  which  it  is  their  great  ambition  to 
possess,  and  the  purchase  of  which  was 
formerly  the  only  mode  in  which  they 
could  invest  their  savings.  His  course  of 
action  has,  at  present  and  ostensibly  at 
least,  proved  as  profitable  to  the  hourgeoi- 
(tie  as  to  the  peasantry.  He  has  so  dealt 
with  the  whole  system  of  railroads  in 
France  as  at  once  enormously  to  aid  and 
gratify  all  the  shareholders  in  it,  and  also 
vigorously  to  stimulate  the  spread  of  that 
species  of  outlay  which,  of  all  others,  has 
been  found  most  to  develop  industry 
and  to  yield  rich  returns.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  France  has,  we  believe, 
doubled  since  his  accession ;  and  it  would 
be  ungrateful  to  deny  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  augmentation  is  duo  to  his 
fostering  attention  and  superior  sagacity. 
How  long  he  may  be  able  to  continue  this 
singular  prosperity  and  success  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  There  are  not  wanting 
indications  which  may  warn  him  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  road  he  has  been 
hitherto  pursuing.  France  is  unquestion- 
ably growing  in  wealth,  but  her  debt  is 
growing  also ;  and  her  more  competeiR 
financiers  are  evidently  taking  the  alarm. 
Now  alarm  is  danger — and  danger  of  the 
most  signal  sort — to  a  nation  which  has 
stretched  its  credit  and  mortgaged  its  re- 
sources, and  yet  declines  to  be  taxed  to 
meet  fresh  emergencies.  We  may,  how- 
ever, feel  assured  that  Louis  Napoleon 
will  not  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times ; 
that  he  will  not  venture  on  any  very  peri- 
lous enterprise,  or  any  very  desperate  ex- 
penditure; that,  if  the  alternative  be 
forced  upon  him,  he  will  risk  quiescence 
rather  than  discomfiture ;  and  that,  of  the 
two,  he  will  prefer  to  disappoint  France 
rather  than  to  tax  her.  At  tne  same  time 
we  should  do  well  to  remember  how  vast- 


ly America  has  enlarged  our  ideas  of  the 
possible  limits  of  the  borrowing  power  in 
a  country  where  the  people  are  unanimous, 
or  where  the  government  is  popular. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  some  one  else  be- 
sides France  to  satisfy — a  power  at  once 
his  master  and  his  tool — namely,  the  Rca  - 
olutionary  party  throughout  Europe,  the 
democratic  element  in  Continental  States, 
the  discontented  and  oppressed  nationali- 
ties— those,  in  a  word,  who  are  fond  of 
describing  themselves  as  the  adherents 
and  devotees  of  "  the  principles  of  1789." 
With  this  party  the  emperor  has  strong 
sympathies;  to  it  he* is  under  great  obli- 
gations ;  from  it  he  has  great  hopes ;  of 
It  he  entertains  great  fear.  He  under- 
stands thoroughly  its  strength,  its  nature, 
its  temper,  and  its  designs.  His  early 
Carbonari  connections  gave  him  this 
knowledge,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  which^ 
being  his  exclusive  possession,  confers 
upon  him  a  notable  advantage  over  all 
other  governments  and  potentates.  Then, 
too,  he  not  only  understands  this  party, 
but  he  believes  in  it.  He  is  aeeply 
impressed  with  the  resolute  purpose,  tlu* 
tenacious  will,  the  martyr-like  fanaticism, 
and  the  unscrupulous  morality  of  its  lead- 
ers. He  is,  we  apprehend,  strongly  con- 
vinced that  the  "principles  of  1789" 
are  those  which  will  spread  and  finally 
prevail ;  that,  in  the  perennial  contest 
between  Democracy  and  its  rivals,  the  ulti- 
mate victory  must  remain  with  the  for- 
mer; and  that  all  political  progress,  as 
well  as  all  political  convulsions,  is  tend- 
ing towards  the  establishment  in  all  lands 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  delegat- 
ed to  and  embodied  in  the  sovereignty 
of  one  man,  as  the  ultimate  form  wnicli 
states  and  governments  will  assume.  Of 
this  tendency  he  is  determined  to  be  the 
exponent,  the  patron,  and  the  leader,  as 
he  has  contrived  to  make  himself  its  first 
and  most  illustrious  exemplar.  This  con- 
viction we  hold  to  be  the  key  to  nearly 
all  his  policy,  past  and  present.  He  has 
no  more  notion  than  Tocqueville  had  that 
any  aristocracy  or  autocracy  can  in  the 
end  make  head  against  the  organized' and 
well-led  might  of  the  populJir  masses  ;  hv 
has  a  rooted  distrust  and  dislike,  altnost 
amounting  to  contempt,  for  a  parliamen- 
tary and  constitutional  ri'gtme;  and  he 
has  no  faith  in  the  working  capacity  of 
really  republican  institutions.  His  doc- 
trine— ^the  idSe  Ifapoieonienne — is  the  Ad- 
ministration or  one  man,  sustained  by  the 
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great  body  of  the  people,  imbued  ivith 
their  sentiments  and  wishes,  but  endowed 
with  sagacity  to  sift  them,  to  guide  them, 
to  modify  and  enlighten  them,  yet  at  the 
same  time  with  full  power  to  establish  and 
enforce  them.  There  is  vast  might  because 
there  is  great  truth  in  this  conception  of 
individual  will  and  talent  based  upon 
brute  force,  backed  by  it,  and  wielding  it. 
But  herein  also  lies  the  great  danger  of 
modem  civilization  ;  and  it  is  the  devo- 
tion of  Louis  Napoleon  to  this  conception, 
the  clearness  with  which  he  apprehends  it, 
and  the  vigor  with  which  he  grasps  it,  that 
renders  him  the  most  formidable  foe  that 
the  higher  elements  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, as  distinguished  from  mere  material, 
civilization  ever  had.  It  makes  him  strong 
with  all  the  strength,  and  stable  with  all 
the  stability,  of  a  true  idea,  but  at  the 
same  time  pernicious  with  all  the  mischief, 
and  mean  with  all  the  lowness,  of  a  grovel- 
ing and  narrow  aim. 

For  a  man  of  such  a  nature  and  of  such 
requirements  as  we  have  delineated,  a  sol- 
emn congress  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
wants  and  grievances  of  all  nations  must 
be  the  next  best  thing  to  a  brilliant  war 
undertaken  to  redress  the  injuries  of  one. 
In  some  respects  it  is  even  more  tempting. 
It  costs  notuing ;  it  does  not  risk  much ; 
and  it  places  France  and  her  emperor  on 
a  pedestal  of  conspicuous  influence  and  con- 
spicuous philanthropy.  We  may  be  of  opin- 
ion that  such  a  congress  would  be  more  like- 
ly to  disturb  much  than  to  arrange  any 
thing,  and  we  may  think  it  not  the  best 
way,  nor  the  way  at  all,  to  settle  the  unset- 
tled questions  of  Europe.  But  we  can  not 
deny  that  there  art  such  unsettled  ques- 
tions ;  that  they  urgently  press  for  settle- 
ment ;  that  till  they  are  settled  we  can 
have  no  hope  of  permanent  security ;  and 
that  it  is  better  that  they  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  settled  by  diplomacy  and  discus- 
sion than  by  obstinate  and  desolating 
wars.  There  is  the  question  of  Poland. 
Even  the  languid  blood  of  England  is  be- 
ginning to  be  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the 
brutalities  it  reads  of,  by  the  obvious  re- 
solve to  proceed  to  something  like  the 
utter  extermination  of  a  whole  people, 
and  by  the  savage  and  unmanly  severity 
with  which  that  resolve  is  being  carried 
out.  We  are  beginning  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  Europe  can  stand  by  and  see 
sach  things  done,  and  whether,  though 
we  are  hopeless  of  doing  much  good,  we 
are  not  ^Werily  guilty  oonoemiDg  our 


brother"  if  we  permit  the  perpetration  of 
so  much  evil.    France  is  truly  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter;  her  sympathy 
with  the  Poles  is  perhaps  the  one  really 
generous  and  disinterested  feeling  which 
ever  enters  into  her  foreign  policy ;  and 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  secret  chief  of  the 
revolutionary  democracy  of  Europe  and 
as  sharing  many  of  its  sentiments,  can  not 
wish,  and  can  not  afford^  to  have  one  of 
its  most  warlike  and  most  pertinacious 
nationalities  trampled  out.   If  negotiation 
can  do  nothing  in  this  matter,  it  is  evident 
that  a  general  and  desperate  war  can  only 
be  averted  by  the  passive  witnessing  and 
almost  the  tame  connivance  on  the  part  of 
England  and  France  in  the  consummation 
of  a  great  iniquity  and  a  cruel  wrong. 
There  is  the  case  of  Rome.    It  is  clear 
that  nothing  but  the  fixed  resolve  of  the 
Italian  statesmen  not  to  quarrel  with  their 
great,  though  in  some  respects  their  unin- 
tentional,  benefactor,  and  their  oonviction 
that  a  conflict  with  France  must  end  in  their 
discomfiture  and  perhaps  their  total  ruin, 
have  been  able  to  Keep  down  the  impatient 
patriotism  of  the  Roman  people.  It  is  cer- 
ttdn  that  their  influence  will  not  be  able 
to  hold  back  the  revolutionary  party  for 
ever ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can 
hold  it  back  for  long.    All  Europe,  as 
Catholic,  is  so  deeply  interested  in  this 
question,  that  it  must  have  formed  one  of 
tne  first  questions  for  discussion  at  the 
projected  congress ;  and  the  emperor  in 
calling  that  congress  could  never  have 
dreamed  of  holding  it  back,  but  must 
really  have  intended  to  call  Europe  into 
counsel  to  advise  him  how  to  escape  with 
safety  and  without  discredit  from  his  false 
position.    There  is  the  case  of  Venioe. 
Every  one  feels  that  as  long  as  Venice  re- 
mains Austrian,  war  may  break  out  any 
moment,  and  must  break  out  before  many 
years  are  past;   that  in  such  a  war  the 
strongest  sympathy  of  England,  and  most 
probably  the  active  aid  of  France,  will  be 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Italian  kingdom ; 
and  that  Austria  can  only  be  induced  to 
surrender  Venetia  without  a  war  by  such 
pressure  as  only  a  European   congress 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  her,  or  such 
compensation  as  only  a  European  congress 
could  ofler  her  or  procure  for  her.    Lastly, 
there  is  the  case  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
a  oompUcated  question  and  a  small  issue, 
but  one  which  at  the  moment  we  are  writ- 
ing is  endangering  the  peace  of  Europe 
more  seriously  than  any  controversy  thai 
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has  been  opened  since  the  Italian  cam- 
paign, and  which  it  really  seems  as  if  a 
conference  of  all  the  interested  powers 
might  be  able  to  settle  amicably. 

Now,  though  we  think  that  on  the 
whole  our  government  were  right  in  fan- 
cying that  danger  rather  than  safety  was 
liKely  to  spring  out  of  the  emperor's  proj- 
ect of  a  congress,  and  acted  judiciously 
therefore  in  declining  to  join  it,  yet  w»e 
can  not  help  feeing  that  they  might  have 
discouraged  it  in  a  less  dry  and  cold  fash- 
ion. We  doubt  whether  our  mistrust  of 
Louis  Napoleon  did  not  in  this  case  in- 
fluence us  somewhat  too  strongly,  and 
prevent  us  from  doing  justice  to  the  ele- 
ment of  sincere  and  disinterested  good  in- 
tention which  really  formed  part  of  the 
mixed  motives  that  induced  him  to  sug- 
gest the  scheme.  We  believe  there  is  m 
his  character  an  ingredient  both  of  the 
grand  and  the  philanthropic  which  we 
habitually  fail  to  appreciate — an  ingre- 
dient strangely  imperfect  and  impure  in- 
deed, and  quite  aid  generis^  but  notwith- 
standing actually  existing  and  genuine 
after  its  muddy  fashion.  He  is,  we  ap- 
prehend, utterly  devoid  of  the  moral  sense, 
as  we  in  England  and  as  most  men  in  most 
countries  understand  it.  But  this  deficien- 
cy he  shares  with  many  eminent  French- 
men— with  Napoleon  I.,  for  instance,  and 
with  M.  Thiers.  We  do  not  imagine  that 
he  would  be  restrained  by  any  scruple  or 
by  any  deference  to  principle  from  tramp- 
ling down  or  stepping  over  any  law  or  any 
life  whicb  stood  between  him  and  the 
cherished  purpose  of  his  soul.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  like  most  foreign  politicians 
be  considers  in  his  calculations  almost  ex- 
clusively the  adaptation  of  his  means  to 
his  ends,  and  scarcely  ever  or  at  all  the 
righteousness  of  that  end.  Though  the 
reverse  of  cruel  or  vindictive,  no  one 
would  characterize  him  as  a  benevolent 
roan  or  a  lover  of  his  species.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  believe  that  there  mingles 
in  his  singular  and  complicated  natui*e — 
what  we  have  noticed  in  other  jurists  and 
philanthropists  who  were  neither  tender- 
hearted nor  religious,  nor  specially  moral 
men — a  sort  of  desire  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  world,  to  set  things  straight 
that  are  obviously  wrong,  to  rectify  mis- 
takes and  to  redress  grievances  from 
which  no  one  benefits — ^a  philosophic  and 
workmanlike  dislike  to  seeing  any  thing, 
especially  things  appertaining  to  govern- 
ment and  popular  welfare,  stupidly  man* 


aged  and  iU  done — a  genuine  and  unself 
ish  wish  to  benefit  mankind,  not  from  any 
love  for  them  individually  or  concern  for 
their  happiness,  but  from  an  instinctive 
and  intellectual  wish,  inseparable  from  all 
thoughtful  and  trained  intelligences,  to 
have  things  well  done,  to  see  people  well 
off,  to  make  practice  correspond  to  theory, 
to  make  the  world  at  large  what  their  own 
minds  deem  that  it  bught  to  be.  The 
views  of  these  men  may  be  narrow ;  their 
philosophic  insight  may  often  be  at  fault ; 
their  temper  may  be  sometimes  meddle- 
some and  troublesome,  and  their  disposi- 
tion not  unfrequently  dogmatic  and  ty- 
rannical; but  still  they  are  not  without 
their  merit  and  not  without  their  use,  and 
ought  not  to  be  too  suspiciously  or  an- 
tagonistically met.  Now  we  regard  Louis 
Napoleon  as  one  of  those  cold  and  theo- 
retical philanthropists;  and  we  believe 
that  while  considering  first  his  own  in- 
terests in  every  scheme  and  measure  he 
propounds,  and  next  those  of  France  as 
connected  with  his  own,  he  is  still  sincere- 
ly anxious  to  remove  what  seem  to  him 
anomalies  and  blots  on  the  fair  face  of  the 
political  landscape,  to  obliterate  causes  of 
danger  and  disturbance,  from  which  he 
and  his,  as  well  as  others,  may  ultimately 
suffer,  to  .stand  forth  in  history  and  before 
Europe  as  an  imperial  and  far  -  sifichted 
statesman,  who  saw  what  was  wanted, 
and  supplied  it,  who  saw  what  was  evil, 
and  made  war  upon  it,  and  who  left  the 
world  at  large  happier,  smoother,  better 
arranged^  more  sensibly  conducted  than 
he  found  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  are  elements  of  great  disturbance 
extant  in  the  European  system.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  who  can  eliminate 
or  neutralize  these  elements  would  confer 
a  real  blessitf^  on  humanity;  and  what 
more  natural  tbau  to  call  together  in  con- 
ference all  parties  interested  in  the  same 
great  issue  of  peace  and  order,  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  neutralization  and  elimina- 
tion ? — and  what  more  gratifying  than  to 
have  them  meet  in  Paris,  and  to  preside 
over  the  grand  Federal  Parliament  of  Hu- 
manity in  person  ? 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  should 
treat  Louis  Napoleon  with  a  more  cordial 
appreciation  and  with  less  suspicion  than 
we  are  usually  inclined  to  show.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  is  more  favorably  disposed  to 
England  than  Frenchmen  generally  are, 
and,  indeed,  than  any  party  or  class  who 
have  ever  held  power  in  France.    This 
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favorable  disposition  arises  from  many 
causes  combined.  He  has  a  more  philo- 
sophic mind,  or  rather  a  less  narrowly  and 
limitedly  national  mind,  than  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen ;  he  appreciates  our  char- 
acter and  our  institutions  far  better  than 
they,  partly  because  he  knows  them  much 
more  thoroughly,  but  also  because  he  has 
much  more  power  of  appreciating  what  is 
foreign;  ana  while  his  good  sense  fully 
enables  him  to  estimate  our  strength,  all 
that  is  superstitious  in  his  nature  makes 
him  determined  that,  if  he  can  avoid  it, 
that  strength  shall  never  be  arrayed 
against  him.  He  understands  us  too  well 
to  believe  that  we  are  the  selfish  and  per- 
fidious people  we  are  usually  represented 
to  be  by  continental  Europe  and  America ; 
he  can  make  far  more  allowance  for  our 
crotchets ;  and  even  when  we  thwart  him, 
he  is  not  without  some  capacity  for  doing 
justice  to  our  motives.  We  are  not  sure 
that,  all  things  considered — ^both  the  lan- 
guage of  our  press  and  the  action  of  our 
government — he  has  not  behaved  as  for- 
bearingly  to  us  as  we  have  done  towards 
him;  and  certainly  we  can  not  say  the 
same  either  of  the  French  army,  the 
French  Orleanists,  or  the  French  journals. 
At  almost  any  moment  of  his  reign  he 
might  have  gained  popularity  by  insulting 
us;  he  might  have  let  loose  the  whole 
French  people  against  us;  we  have  not 
failed  to^ive  him  what  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  have  been  regarded  as 
plausible  and  even  just  opportunities  of 
doing  so ;  yet  he  has  never  done  so,  and 
has  more  than  once  slightly  risked  his 
popularity  by  declining  to  do  so.  On  the 
whole,  the  entente  cordiale  between  the 
two  nations  is  safer  with  him  upon  the 
throne,  Buonaparte  as  he  is,,  than  with 
any  other  ruler,  or  any  othei  regime.  And 
we  ought  not  to  be  unmindful  of,  nor  un- 
grateful for,  this  most  material  fact. 

The  position  of  the  emperor  at  the 
present  moment  is  more  critical  and  less 
satisfactory  then  it  has  been  for  years ; 
and  when  he  is  in  difiiculties  all  Europe  is 
in  danger.  In  the  first  place,  his  finances 
are  not  flourishing.  The  commerce  of 
France  is  prosperous,  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue is  increasing,  and  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  country  augments  from 
year  to  year.  But  there  is  a  regular  and 
a  large  deficit  in  the  public  accounts ;  the 
unfunded  debt  has  reached  a  figure  which 
few  consider  safe ;  it  is  suspected  that  if 


all  balances  were  properly  kept  and  un- 
reservedly published,  it  would  be  foond 
that  the  total  expenditure  exceeds  the 
total  income  arising  from  taxation  by 
many  millions  (some  say  twelve  millions) 
annually.  These  facts  have  alarmed  the 
monetary  world ;  that  alarm  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  continuous  drain  of  specie 
to  the  East,  which  has  now  become  a 
normal  occurrence ;  and  uneasiness  among 
moneyed  men,  if  it  last  long  and  is  well 
founded,  sooner  or  late^*  spreads  to  the 
general  public.  It  seems  probable  that  a 
point  has  been  reached  in  the  finaodal 
position  of  the  empire  at  which  either 
retrenchment  must  begin  in  earnest,  or 
some  popular  excitement  must  be  resorted 
to  sufficiently  strong  and  stimulating  to 
banish  every  notion  of  economy  from  the 
Gallic  brain. 

Then  the  unreasoning  mind  of  the  na- 
tion— that  is,  the  mind  of  thirty-five  out  of 
thirty-seven  millions  of  Frenchmen — is  dis- 
contented on  two  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
The  emperor^s  popularity  has  been  shaken 
because  he  has  interfered  in  Mexico,  and 
because  he  has  not  interfered  in  Poland. 
The  French  people  never  construe  content- 
edly the  sic  nos  non  nobis  strain.  They 
do  not  understand  making  honey,  or 
plowing  furrows,  or  building  nests  for 
other  people ;  or,  if  they  ever  can  do 
these  disinterested  things  with  comfort,  it 
is  to  aid  a  democracy  or  to  promote  a  rev- 
olution. To  rescue  a  distant  country 
from  anarchy,  in  order  to  construct  a 
throne  for  an  Austrian  prince,  may  have  a 
peculiar  glory  of  its  own,  but  the  glory 
nas  a  qusuity  of  barrenness  about  it  whicu 
deprives  it  of  all  attraction  in  their  eves. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  allow  a  restless 
race  of  revolutionary  sympathizers  to  be 
extirpated  without  drawmg  the  sword 
to  prevent  the  irreparable  crime,  argues, 
they  fancy,  either  a  hesitating  purpose  or 
a  conscious  weakness,  neither  oi  which 
they  like  to  attribute  to  their  chosen  rep- 
resentative and  chief.  In  the  one  case 
success,  though  brilliant,  has  been  dearly 
bought,  and  has  brought  no  solid  gain  to 
France.  In  the  other  case  there  has  been 
mortification  as  well  as  discomfiture,  and 
the  temper  of  France  is  not  trained  to 
bear  either  with  equanimity.  Close  upon 
these  two  causes  of  ^ave  dissatisfaction 
has  come  the  disappointment  in  reference 
to  congress.  A  most  gorgeous  and  flat- 
tering vision  has  been  flaunted  for  a  mo* 
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ment  before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  a  vainglo- 
rions  nation  only  to  be  withdrawn,  and  for 
them  to  be  told  in  a  stage  whisper  that  the 
withdrawal  is  attribatable  to  tne  jealousy 
of  England  and  the  selfishness  of  Austria. 
Their  emperor  has  been  baffled,  and  they 
will  only  forgive  him  for  his  discomfiture 
by  turning  their  anger  against  those  who 
have  discomfited  him. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Chamber  meets, 
ready  to  rub^every  sore  place,  and  to  dis- 
cuss every  topic  of  foreign  policy  in  an  ir- 
ritating spirit.  That  Chamber,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  establishment  of  the  empire, 
really  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
opposition  deputies,  fully  capable  of  mak- 
ing their  opposition  formidable,  far  more 
Uian  a  match  for  any  orators  whom  the 
Aiperor  can  pit  agamst  them,  with  their 
temper  exasperated,  and  their  conscious- 
ness of  power  enormously  enhanced  by 
the  knowledge  that  they  were  elected  by 
large  masses  of  the  people,  and  in  spite 
of  the  most  vehement  and  unscrupulous 
efforts  of  the  government.  Louis  Napo- 
leon must  now  make  up  his  mind  to  en- 
counter the  searching  criticism,  and  per- 
haps the  vehement  denuaciation,  of  his 


policy  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  no 
motives  except  fear  to  be  either  moderate 
or  sparing.  He  must  either  meet  them 
in  argument  or  silence  them  by  force. 
And  to  silence  them  by  force  would  in- 
volve a  second  coup  cPetat:  and,  consider- 
ing the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters 
who  elected  them,  would  be  virtually  to 
declare  war  against  the  population  of  the 
cities  who,  as  the  recent  elections  at  Paris 
and  Dijon  show,  are  at  present  by  no 
means  either  intimidated  or  well  disposed. 
Precisely  at  this  very  conjuncture — 
while  his  hands  are  full  and  his  horizon 
threatening  with  embarrassed  finances, 
hampering  and  unpopular  military  success, 
discrediting  diplomatic  failures,  defeat  at 
the  hustings,  and  menace  in  the  Chamber 
— the  Schleswig-Holstein  quarrel  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Polish  insurrection  on 
the  other,  step  forward  to  offer  him  a  way 
of  escape  from  all  his  difficulties,  except 
the  single  one  of  an  impoverished  excheq- 
uer ;  and  possibly  from  that  also,  if  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  could  be  aroused  sufficiently 
to  carry  off  a  gigantic  "  open  loan."  The 
temptation  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
lightly. 


From    Chambers*!    Journal. 
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The  paper  upon  which  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  are  printed  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  whitest  and  best  of  linen 
rags,  by  one  firm  at  Laverstoke,  in  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  made  in  sheets  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  five  inches  wide,  each  being  de- 
igned for  the  printing  of  two  notes ;  they 
are  divided  in  the  middle  after  leaving  the 
press ;  therefore,  every  note  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  England  has  three  rough  or  deckle 
edges,  and  one  smooth  edge.  The  paper 
and  water  mark  has  always  been  the  great 
difficulty  to  makers  of  forged  notes.  The 
engraving  has  been  successfully  imitated, 
so  much  so,  that  even  experts  have  been 
deceived  by  it;  but  spurious  paper  has 
never,  up  to  the  present  time,  stood  the 
test.  In  the  recent  robbery  of  bank-paper 
from  the  mills,  which  caused  so  much  anx- 


iety to  the  public,  the  forgers  had  an  op- 
portunity such  as  they  never  had  before, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  never  will  have 
again ;  yet  even  with  this  advantage,  they 
were  entirely  unsuccessful.  The  paper 
appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  mills 
unsized,  and  the  after-sizing  was  badly 
done,  giving  a  dirty  appearance  to  the 
notes :  in  fact,  to  those  whose  daty  it  is 
to  examine  notes  all  day  long,  this  appear- 
ance gave  to  these  notes  an  uncomfortable, 
suspicious  look. 

A  quantity  of  paper,  enough  for  making 
about  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
notes,  is  forwarded  to  London  once  a 
month ;  it  is  delivered  to  the  bank-not^ 
paper-office,  where  it  is  counted,  and  then 
handed  to  the  printing-office.  After  pass- 
ing through  a  machine  which  prints  all 
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bat  the  namben,  dates,  and  signatares,  it 
is  returned  to  the  paper-office;  in  this 
transition  state  it  is  kept  in  store ;  as  notes 
are  required,  it  is  again  passed  Uirough  a 
machine  for  completion;  each  sheet  is 
then  cut  in  half,  as  before  stated,  making 
two  notes ;  they  are  counted,  and  care- 
fully ezamineA  by  cashiers,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  reject  all  notes  which  are  indistinctly 
printed,  or  are  imperfect,  for  the  Old 
Lady  is  very  particular  on  this  point ; 
tied  up  in  bundles  of  one  hundred  notes 
each,  and  five  of  these  bundles  in  one, 
making  a  large  bundle  of  five  hundred 
notes. 

The  average  daily  manufacture  is  about 
thirty-seven  thousand  notes,  or  seventy- 
four  bundles  of  five  hundred  notes ;  each 
bundle  weighing  one  and  a  half  pounds. 
The  number  of  notes  made  in  a  year  will 
be  over  eleven  and  a  half  millions,  the 
paper  weighing  more  than  fifteen  tons. 
Books  are  printed  at  the  bank,  with  a 
record  of  every  note  issued.  Every  note 
presented  at  the  bank  for  payment,  is 
marked  off  these  ledgers  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing ;  the  date  of  payment  being  stamp- 
ed on  the  note  and  in  the  ledger.  Should 
a  forged  note  by  any  chance  be  passed, 
the  impostor  would  assuredly  be  turned 
out  the  following  day,  on  reference  to  the 
ledger  for  posting  it. 

About  thirty-seven  thousand  notes  are 
presented  daily  for  payment;  they  are 
canceled  by  having  the  signature  torn 
away,  and  two  Ifoles,  the  size  of  gun-wad- 
dings, punched  through  the  amount  in  the 
left-hand  comer  of  the  note.  Every  such 
note  Is  kept  at  the  bank  ten  years ;  and 
the  boxes  containing  these  notes,  if  placed 
end  to  end,  would  reach  from  the  bank  to 
Kew  Bridge,  or  more  than  nine  miles. 
The  authonties  take  pride  iti  the  fact,  ^t 
should  reference  to  anj  one  of  these  notes 
be  required,  by  furnishing  the  number, 
date,  and  amount,  in  ten  mmutes  it  would 
be  placed  before  you. 

Two  or  three  years  since,  some  of  my 
readers,  while  walking  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bank,  may  have  noticed  small  flakes 
like  snow  descending,  and  have  become 
sensible  of  a  smell  something  between 
that  of  a  smouldering  composition  candle 
and  burned  curl-papers.  It  was  a  holo- 
caust to  the  Old  liady.  What  they  saw 
and  sniffed  was  all  that  remained  of  what 
had  done  duty  for  twenty  millions  or 
thereabouts. 

The  notes  are  bunied  onoe  a  month. 
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and  the  practice  now  is  to  place  them  in 
a  brick  furnace,  the  smoke  from  which 
passes  through  water,  thus  avoiding  all 
unpleasantness. 

xhe  Old  Lady  has  some  curiosities  ia 
he  way  of  bank-notes.  There  is  a  note 
or  one  million ;  a  note  for  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five  pounds,  dated  1699,  bearing 
several  receipts  on  the  front  for  part-pay- 
ment, as  at  that  time  payment  on  account 
conld  be  taken ;  a  twenty-fi^  pound  note, 
which  was  in  circulation  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years — this  amount,  at  compound 
interest  for  the  time,  would  amount  to  six 
thousand  pounds;  a  one  thousand  pound 
note,  with  which  Lord  Cochrane  paid  his 
fine.  Lord  Cochrane  has  given  vent  to 
his  feelings,  by  writing  on  the  back  of  the 
note  as  follows  :  ^^  My  health  having  sAT- 
fered  from  long  and  close  confinement 
and  my  oppressors  being  resolved  to  de- 
prive me  of  liberty  or  life,  I  submit  to 
robbery  to  save  murder,  in  the  hopes  of 
living  to  bring  the  delinquents  to  jus- 
tice.— Orated  Chamber,  King^s  JBeneh 
Prison,  July  Srf,  1816." 

Bank-notes  are  subject  to  many  mis- 
haps :  they  are  buried,  burned,  drowned, 
washed  to  pieces,  and  eaten. 

Not  many  years  since,  a  laborer  in  tak- 
ing down  a  hedgerow  came  across  a  small 
box  buried  in  the  soil.  Upon  examining 
the  contents,  they  were  found  to  be  bank- 
notes, the  proceeds  of  a  robbery,  which 
had  occurred  so  long  previous  as  to  be 
almost  forgotten.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
thieves  being  hard  pressed  by  officers  of 
the  law,  hid  the  box  where  it  was  found, 
and  were  perhaps  taken  and  hanged  for 
some  other  crime,  and  so  their  secret  died 
with  them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for 
notes  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire  along  with 
waste-paper,  and  burned.  Sailors,  who, 
b^  the  by,  appear  to  have  a  penchant  for 
pipe-lights  worth  five  pounds  apiece,  are 
not  the  only  persons  who  burn  bank-notes ; 
they  are  frequently  used  to  light  pipes, 
candles,  gas,  eta 

Notes  have  been  blown  into  a  river, 
and  although  the  song  has  it : 

"  For  a  guinea  it  will  sink. 
But  a  cne^und  note  will  float,^* 

five-pound  notes  will  not. 

Observe  that  man  with  the  rueful  coun- 
tenance, standing  at  the  window  of  the 
seoretary's  office;  he  is  exhibiting  what 
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Appears  to  be  a  pellet  of  paper,  such  a  one 
as  when  Bchool-boys  we  used  to  jam  into 
our  popgnns — pellets  like  unto  this  one 
would  have  made  them  ^^  ten-pounders," 
for  it  is  a  ten-pound  note,  ana  has  only 
been  sent  to  the  wash  in  a  waistcoat  pock- 
et. The  small  lump  will  be  placed  in 
careful  hands,  and  will  be  delicately  ma- 
nipulated. If  the.  number  and  date  be  de- 
cipherable, the  note  wil^  at  once  be  paid. 
A  wealthy  grazier,  on  his  return  from 
market  one  day  in  summer,  took  out  his 
well-filled  pocket-book  to  count  the  con- 
tents ;  placing  them  on  the  drawing-room 
table,  which  stood  between  two  windows, 
he  was  astonished  to  see  a  twenty-pound 
note  blown  out  of  the  room.  He  rushed 
to  the  window  only  in  time  to  see  the 
jiote  disappearing  down  the  throat  of  his 
daughter's  pet-lamb.  The  animal  was 
killed  directly,  and  the  note  taken  from 
its  stomach,  and  sent  to  London,  with  a 


statement  of  the  circumstances.  It  was 
of  course  much  discolored ;  but  being 
*^all  there,"  the  grazier  got  his  twenty 
pounds. 

When  a  note  is  irrecoverably  lost,  the 
usual  practice  is — if  the  note  bo  under 
one  hundred  pounds — to  make  the  loser 
wait  five  years,  after  which  time  applica- 
tion for  payment  will  be  entertained. 
But,  with  notes  of  one  hundred  pounds 
and  upwards,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
lost  is  invested  in  consols,  in  the  names  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  for  twenty  years.  During 
this  time,  the  dividends,  as  they  accrue, 
are  paid  to  the  loser ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  the  stock  is  transferred  into  his 
name. 

It  may  be  fairly  said,  from  the  above 
remarks,  that  the  Oid  Lady  is  as  liberal 
as  is  consistent  with  safety  to  herself  and 
protection  to  the  public. 


From    OhamI>«rf'f   Joornftl. 


ANIMAL        INTELLIGENCE. 


'  Tbat  animals  have  souls  which  are  im- 
mortal, has  been  maintained  by  many 
writers  long  before  Mr.  Wood  had  enter- 
ed on  his  present  existence.  Some  of  the 
following  anecdotes  respecting  what  some 
are  pleased  to  call  "  brute  beasts,"  have 
been  related  to  me  by  friends,  the  remain- 
der are  derived  from  my  own  observa- 
tions. 

The  first  I  shall  relate  was  told  me  a 
few  days  aso  by  a  friend  and  a  man  of 
probity,  and  proves  that*  a  dog  may  be 
trained  to  perform  acts  which  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  being  the  result 
of  reasoning,  and  comprehension  of  the 
xneaniuj^  of  what  is  said  to  him.  The 
friend  m  question  was  staying  with  a 
clergyman,  and  after  the  cloth  was  laid, 
the  latter  said  to  a  sharp  little  terrier, 
who  was  stretched  out  comfortably  on 
the  rug  before  the  fire,  and  watching  with 
deep  interest  the  preparations  for  dinner : 
"Billy,  get  your  table-cloth  !"  The  dog 
ran  under  the  sideboard,  brought  out  a 
copy  of  the  Saiurdat/  Review^  and  spread 


it  on  the  rug.  "  What,  Billy,  can  a  dog 
of  your  sensibility  eat  a  dinnner  off  a 
paper  which  advocates  prize-fights  ?  and, 
perhaps,  may  encourage  next  a  return  to 
the  practice  of  canine  encounters?"  If 
ever  ^  dog  protested  against  an  imputa- 
tion, that  dog  was  Billy.  He  barked  fu- 
riously, and  seizing  the  paper  in  his  teeth, 
he  worried  it  as  though  he  held  an  unusu- 
ally strong  rat  in  his  mouth.  When  he 
had  satisfied  himself  with  this  amusement, 
he  shot  under  the  sideboard  again,  and 
brought  out  a  copy  of  the  Timesy  which 
he  held  up  to  his  master  with  an  inquir- 
ing look,  that  seemed  to  ask :  "  Is  there 
any  objection  to  this  ?"  His  master  shook 
his  head,  and  said :  "  I  am  afraid  its  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  of  church-rates  is 
not  quite  what  it  should  be."  The  dog 
seemed  troubled  by  some  mi?giving  as 
to  whether  it  was,  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  suitable  table-cloth  for  a  der* 
gyman's  dog  ;  but,  finding  his  master 
made  no  further  remark,  he  proceeded  to 
open  it  with  great  care  and  deliberation. 
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As  Boon  as  the  mutton  was  placed  on  the 
table,  a  coaple  of  slices  were  cut  off  and 
put  on  a  plate,  and  laid  on  the  table-cloth 
he  had  spread  out.  With  an  eager  appe- 
tite Billy  was  about  to  begin  his  dinner, 
when  his  master  said  :  '^  Ah,  Billy,  Billy, 
isn't  it  a  sad  thing  to  find  the  woman  who 
cooked  this  dinner  is  a  Roman  Catholic !" 
Without  a  growl  or  a  whine  the  dog  turn- 
ed away  from  the  food,  and  retired  to  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  room,  where  he  lay 
down  with  an  air  of  resignation  which  a 
human  being  might  have  copied  with  ad- 
vantage. Afler  a  minute  or  two,  his  mas- 
ter said :  '*  Billy,  I  ^nd  I  was  mistaken 
about  the  cook«  She  is  as  good  a  Protes- 
tant as  ever  attended  a  May  meeting." 
The  joy  of  the  dog  at  this  intimation  was 
expressed  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  attacked 
the  mutton,  was  the  strongest  possible 
proof  of  the  greatness  of  his  previous  self- 
restraint. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  living  in  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest. 
Suddenly,  the  shopkeepers  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns  became  aware  that  a  good 
deal  of  counterfeit  coin  was  in  circulation 
among  them,  though  they  could  give  no 
hint  where  it  came  from.  At  last,  a  man, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  small  farmer, 
was  detected  in  the  act  of  trying  to  pass 
a  bad  half-crown.  He  was  detained,  and 
the  constable  was  sent  for,  who,  on  his  re- 
fusing to  give  his  name  and  address,  lock- 
ed him  up,  The  next  day  a  man  arrived 
from  London,  bringing  with  him  a  pla- 
card, issued  by  the  government,  stating 
that  a  gan^  of  coiners  had  estabUshed 
themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
New  Forest,  and  offering  a  reward  of  a 
hundred  pounds  for  their,  discovery  and 
apprehension.  The  man  in  custody  was 
induced  by  judicious  manipulation  to  give 
information  of  the  spot  where  his  accom- 
plices were  concealed,  and  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  constables.  On  getting  with- 
in two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
place  where  he  said  they  were  at  work,  he 
refused  to  go  any  farther,  and  as  they 
were  too  few  in  number  to  spare  a  man 
to  look  after  him,  and  any  noise  would 
probably  disturb  the  gang,  they  did  not 
try  to  force  him,  but  relied  on  the  reward 
being  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  good 
faith.  The  constables  went  cautionsly 
forward ;  but  when  they  arrived  at  the 
spot  indicated,  they  could  find  no  sign  of 
an  entrance  to  a  cave  such  as  bad  oeen 


described.  In  vain  they  searched,  and 
equally  in  vain  they  sought  for  the  coiner 
,who  had  led  them  there;  he  had  dis- 
appeared, and  they  naturally  concluded  be 
had  deceived  them.  This,  however,  waa 
not  the  case.  Three  days  after wardis  a 
boy  who  was  looking  after  a  herd  of  pigs, 
noticed  them  clustering  about  some  ob- 
ject. He  ran  to  see  what  it  was,  and  found 
it  was  the  body  of  a  man,  which  the  pigs 
had  not  dared  to  touch  from  fear  of  a 
nearly  starved  mongrel  that  lay  with  his 
paws  across  the  chest  of  the  corpse.  The 
body  was  identified  as  that  of  the  coiner, 
and  the  terrible  condition  it  was  in  proved 
very  clearly  at  whose  hands  it  had  suffer- 
ed. A  portion  of  the  dress  had  been  fill- 
ed with  red-hot  coals;  the  head  bore  traces 
of  having  been  thrust  into  the  fire ;  in 
a  word,  a  glance  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  wretched  man  had  been  subjected 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures.  Several  labor- 
ers and  a  constable  were  brought  to  the 
place,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered 
from  the  feeling  of  horror  the  spectacle 
awakened,  they  took  notice  of  the  pecu- 
liar actions  of  the  dog.  He  ran  from  one 
man  to  another,  catchmg  hold  of  his  trow- 
sers  or  his  smock-frock,  and  trying  to  drag 
him  in  a  particular  direction.  Neither 
kicks  nor  blows  deterred  the  poor  animal, 
and  at  last  it  occurred  to  one  man,  a  little 
brighter  than  the  rest,  that  the  dog  wished 
to  lead  them  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers* 
Acting  on  this  idea,  they  followed  the  dog 
along  a  path  through  the  wood  till  he 
brought  them  to  the  very  place  which,  the 
constable  remembered,  the  dead  coiner  had 
pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  the  cave  exist- 
ed in  which  he  and  his  accomplices  carried 
on  their  operations.  The  dog  ran  to  a  bush, 
and  began  tugging  at  it  with  all  his  might. 
One  of  the  men  took  hold  of  it  to  assist 
him,  when  it  came  away,  and  disclosed  a 
hole  four  or  five  feet  deep,  which  ran  in  a 
slanting  direction.  The  dog  then  began 
in  the  same  expressive  manner  to  call  their 
attention  to  a  thicket  of  underwpod  and 
ferns,  a  few  feet  from  this  entrance,  too 
dense  to  be  penetrated  before  a  way  had 
been  cut  with  the  axes  of  the  woodmen 
present;  but  this  having  been  done,  a 
shaft;,  nearly  a  yard  in  diameter,  was  dia^ 
covered.  Shouts  to  those  within  to  come 
forth  received  no  reply,  and  those  withont 
had  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  what  they 
had  seen  shortly  before  to  descend  into 
the  cave.  In  this  difficulty,  somebody 
AQggested  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
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set  fire  to  the  dry  ferns  and  under- 
wood, and  throw  it  down  the  shaft.  All 
this  time  the  dog  had  shown  a  most  intel- 
ligent interest  in  what  was  heing  done, 
and  when  he  saw  the  flaming  mass  thrust 
down  the  hole,  he  stretched  himself  close 
beside  it,  regardless  of  the  burning  sparks 
which  fell  on  him,  and  watched  the  men 
heap  on  the  fuel  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  eager  interest.  No  cry  or  sound 
was  heard  to  issue  from  the  cave,  but  when 
a  man  took  a  powder-flask  from  a  boy  em- 
ployed in  keeping  the  birds  from  a  field 
close  by,  and  threw  it  down  the  shaft 
among  the  burning  embers,  cries  of  agony 
followed  the  explosion.  The  dog,  on  hear- 
ing these,  rose,  walked  deliberately  to  the 
hole,  and  looked  down,  wagging  his  tail 
all  the  time,  as  though  he  perfectly  under- 
stood and  rejoiced  in  what  had  happened. 
Then  turning  away,  he  trotted  back  with 
drooping  head  and  a  most  dejected  ap- 
pearance to  the  dead  body  of  his  master. 
A  most  ingenious  method  of  poaching 
without  risk  was  carried  on  by  a  poacher, 
through  the  agency  of  his  dog,  for  a  long 
time  before  it  was  discovered.  The  ani- 
mal was  a  rather  under-sized  spaniel,  and 
was  trained  by  his  master  to  set  an  iron 
trap,  or  gin,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  by 
the  pressure  of  its  foot.  When  this  trap 
had  been  placed  in  a  part  of  the  "  run," 
where  the  game  keeper  was  not  likely  to 
perceive  it,  by  the  poacher,  the  dog  care- 
fully noted  the  spot ;  and  at  dawn  every 
morning,  just  wben  the  night-watchers 
were  on  their  way  home,  and  before  the 
head-keeper  had  come  out  for  his  morning 
walk,  he  visited  each  trap  in  succession, 
taking  out  the  game  where  there  was  any 
in  a  way  that  efiectually  prevented  its 
making  further  noise.  The  act  of  releas- 
ing the  captive  pheasant  or  hare,  set  the 
trap  afresh,  and  at  dusk  he  made  a  simi- 
lar round,  though  he  seldom  brought  any 
thin^  home  on  these  occasions.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  discovery  was  made  of 
this  system  of  poaching  by  deputy,  was 
through  the  habit  of  early  rising  practiced 
by  a  Captain  Palmer,  who  lived  on  the 
outskirts  of  one  of  the  woods  visited  by  the 
spaniel.  Walking  through  some  low  furze 
bushes,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
hare  by  its  cries ;  it  was  evidently  caught 
in  a  gin,  or  was  attacked  by  a  weasel,  or 
stoat,  or  some  other  animal  of  that  species. 
He  was  pushing  his  way  between  the 
bushes  in  the  direction  whence  the  sounds 
issued,  and  had  just  caught  sight  of  the 


hare,  when  a  spaniel  rushed  in  upon  it 
from  another  direction,  seized  it  by  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  putting  his  paw  on 
the  spring  of  the  trap,  released  the  hare, 
and  started  off  with  it  at  a  rate  which 
made  pursuit  hopeless.  The  whole  thing 
was  over  in  an  instant.  The  captain  was 
so  struck  with  the  proceeding,  that  in- 
stead of  telling  the  keeper,  and  probably 
causing  the  dog  to  be  shot,  he  contented 
himself  with  carrying  away  the  gin,  and 
making  inquiries  as  to  the  owner  of  the 
spaniel.  Having  discovered  it  belonged 
to  a  man  who  supplied  him  with  fish  and 
many  kinds  of  vegetables  before  they 
could  be  got  from  bis  own  garden,  he  in- 
duced him  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
the  dog  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
traps  in  the  way  described,  and  in  obtain- 
ing a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  dis- 
continue the  practice,  on  condition  that 
he,  the  captain,  did  not  inform  against  his 
dog,  which  would  soon  have  insured  its 
death.  Whether  the  dog  refrained  from 
his  evil  courses  in  future,  or  merely  pur- 
sued them  in  another  direction,  is  best 
known  to  his  master. 

The  instances  of  canine  sagacity  given 
above,  though  new,  are  by  no  means  so 
wonderful  as  many  that  have  been  else- 
where recorded.  The  following  case  of 
the  influence  of  supernatural  terror  upon 
a  Newfoundland  dog  is  of  quite  recent 
occurrence,  and  came  out  in  the  course  of 
a  trial  at  Thames  Police  Court  of  a  stew- 
ard for  neglecting  his  duty.  The  man 
went  on  very  well  for  a  time  after  he 
came  on  board ;  but  suddenly  disappear- 
ed, and  it  was  supposed  he  had  jumped 
overboard.  This  was  not  so,  however; 
he  had  merely  concealed  himself,  and 
came  out  at  night  to  get  provisions.  On 
one  of  these  excursions,  the  dog  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  the  instant  it  did  so,  it 
dashed  up  on  deck,  rushed  to  the  side  and 
sprang  into  the  sea,  evidently  believing  it 
had  seen  the  steward's  ghost. 

Anecdotes  respecting  foxes  are  univer- 
sally interesting ;  there  is  so  much  sagac- 
ity in  their  operations,  that  the  very  fact 
of  their  being  hunted  should  be  a  strong- 
er claim  on  our  sympathy.  One  pack  of 
hounds  had  repeatedly  dislodged  a  fox 
from  a  wood,  and  just  as  frequently  lost 
him  in  a  particular  meadow.  Sometimes 
the  scent  suddenly  failed  in  one  part  of 
the  meadow,  sometimes  in  another,  but 
wherever  it  happened,  there  was  no  traoe 
of  any  hole  or  place  where  he  could  oon- 
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oeal  himself.  So  determiDed  were  the 
hnntsmen  to  catch  the  animal  that  had 
80  often  foiled  them,  that  meet  after  meet 
was  fixed  at  the  same  spot,  and  the  same 
wood  drawn ;  the  fox  always  going  away 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  hoands  amon? 
the  nnderwood,  and  thus  getting  a  good 
start,  and  invariably  taking  the  direction 
of  this  meadow ;  till  at  last  the  farmer,  to 
whom  the  cqws  feeding  in  it  belonged, 
complained  of  their  being  injured  by 
these  frequent  alarms.  The  secret  was 
at  last  discovered  by  a  boy,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  farmer  to  drive  the 
cows  into  a  corner  of  the  meadow  when 
he  saw  the  "  field  "  coming.  He  saw  the 
fox  come  through  the  hedge  into  the 
meadow,  check  his  speed,  look  about  him, 
and  then  rush  towards  a  red  cow  and 
spring  on  its  back,  holding  on  so  tightly 
with  mouth  and  legs  that  the  rushing 
hither  and  thither  of  the  frightened  ani- 
mal did  not  shake  him  off.  Similarly, 
another  fox  disappeared  several  times  in 
succession  in  a  rather  deep  brook,  and 
every  effort  to  get  on  the  scent  again  was 
unavailing.  It  was  at  last  found  that  he 
swam  to  a  hole  cut  through  the  bank  on 
which  the  hedge  grew,  and  backed  into 
it ;  and  here  he  remained,  with  his  nose 
just  above  water,  till  the  hounds  had 
been  taken  away  to  try  their  luck  at 
another  cover.  Another,  finding  itself  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  taken,  scram- 
bled into  a  carriage  in  which  two  ladies 
were  seated  watching  the  running  of  the 
horses  and  hounds.  As  the  ^*  field  "  was 
coming  straight  down  upon  them,  the 
coachman  drove  on  a  little  distance  from 
fear  that  his  horses  would  be  frightened 
by  the  red  coats  and  the  noise.  As  soon 
as  the  vehicle  was  stopped,  the  fox,  as  if 
aware  that  it  was  not  a  safe  refuge  for 
him  any  longer,  sprang  out,  and  ran  into 
a  copse  BO  dense  that  the  hounds  could 
only  force  their  way  through  it  with 
difficulty,  and  probably  emerged  from  it 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  made  his  escape 
across  the  country,  for  the  scent  was  not 
recovered.  Another  fox,  when  hard 
pressed,  managed  to  squeeze  through  a 
tall,  quickset  hedge,  into  a  garden  be- 
longing to  an  old  lady,  where  the  hounds 
cowd  not  follow,  and  hid  itself  in  the  con- 
servatory. As  the  lady  refused  to  allow 
the  animal  to  be  taken  out,  the  **  field  " 
were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  else- 
where, very  much  to  their  disgust. 
Two  more  anecdotes,  taken  from  for- 


eign sources,  and  I  shall  conclude  what  I 
have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  animal  in- 
tellie:ence  on  the  present  occasion.  In 
Le  Nord^  it  is  related  that  a  cook  was  re- 
cently greatly  perplexed  by  the  disappear- 
ance, day  after  day,  of  a  cutlet  or  a  steak 
from  the  kitchen-table  when  she  was  pre- 
paring the  dinner.  In  each  day^s  tale 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  one.  At  last  it 
occurred  to  her  that,  as  the  bell  was  rung 
every  day  while  she  was  preparing  din- 
ner, and  when  she  went  to  the  door  there 
was  nobody  there,  there  must  bo  some 
connection  between  the  two  occurrences. 
Once  this  idea  had  entered  her  mind,  she 
determined  to  satisfy  herself  on  the  point. 
The  bell  rang  at  the  usual  time,  but  in- 
stead of  answering  it,  she  hid  herself  in  a 
cupboard.  She  had  hardly  done  so  before 
a  cat  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  sprang  on 
the  table,  seized  a  cutlet  in  its  mouth,  and 
vanished.  Her  mistress  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  felonious  act  on  the 
part  of  the  animal,  and  it  was  determined 
to  set  a  watch  to  see  who  it  was  had 
trained  it  to  this  mode  of  robbery.  The 
discovery  was  soon  made.  At  the  usual 
time,  when  the  cook  had  her  dishes  ar- 
ranged for  the  stove,  the  concealed 
watcher  saw  the  cat  creep  stealthily  to- 
wards the  bell-wire,  hook  her  claws  in  it, 
five  it  a  furious  pull,,  and  then  rush  away 
itchenwards. 

The  Patrie  is  the  authority  for  the  fol- 
lowing: At  one  of  the  cafes  on  the  bou- 
levards they  had  a  dog,  which  was  a  uni- 
versal favorite.  He  was  accustomed  to 
fetch  and  carry,  and  one  of  his  duties  was 
to  go  with  a  basket  to  the  baker^s  shop 
every  morning  for  the  rolls.  One  morn- 
ing the  mistress  of  the  cafe  found  that  a 
roU  was  wanting.  The  same  thing  occur- 
red the  next  morning,  and  the  attention 
of  the  baker  was  called  to  the  error.  As 
the  deficiency  continued,  the  baker  unhes- 
itatingly asserted  that  it  must  be  the  dog 
that  stole  it.  A  waiter  was  sent  to  follow 
the  dog  from  the  shop  home ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, instead  of  returning  diroct,  took  his 
way  down  a  by-street,  and  entered  a  pas- 
sage leading  to  a  stable.  Here  he  placed 
his  basket  on  the  ground,  drew  the  cloth 
aside,  and  taking  out  a  roll,  he  approach- 
ed a  closed  kennel,  from  which  the  nose 
of  another  dog  was  protruding.  His  im- 
prisoned friend  took  the  roll  in  a  quiet, 
undemonstrative  way,  as  though  it  were 
a  thing  to  which  she  was  accustomed, 
and  the  dog  picked  up  his  basket  and 
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trotted  home.  The  waiter  made  some 
inqairics  of  the  porter,  and  learned  that 
the  animal  for  whose  sake  the  dog  had 
committed  petty  larceny,  had  had  mater- 
nal duties  to  perform  towards  three  pups 
from  the  day  when  the  first  roll  was  miss- 


ing. The  landlady  was  so  much  interest- 
ed in  the  matter  that  she  would  not  al- 
low the  dog  to  be  interfered  with,  and  he 
continued  to  abstract  the  roll  daily  till  his 
friend  was  in  a  condition  to  do  without  it, 
when  he  resumed  his  former  probity. 


Fron    Blaokwood*!    Magaiint. 


PERSONAL        IDENTITIES. 

**  Ors  of  these  men  it  geniiu  to  the  other; 
.    .    .    Which  is  the  oaturai  man, 
And  which  the  spirit  f  who  deciphers  them  ?" 

— Comedy  of  Errors, 


A  YBRT  learned  and  able  divine  in  a 
past  generation  once  wrote  a  celebrated 
dissertation  upon  Personal  Identity.  It 
struck  him  as  a  very  diflcult  metaphysi- 
cal question,  in  which  the  affirmative  bad 
been  somewhat  insufficiently  proved  by 
those  who  had  undertaken  to  maintain  it. 
There  is  no  intention  on  the  present  wri- 
ter's part  of  reviewing  either  Locke's  or 
Bishop  Butler's  theory;  still  less  of  plung- 
ing into  any  of  the  speculations  of  our 
German  neighbors  as  to  the  ego  and 
non  ego.  But  looking  at  the  question 
in  the  most  commonplace  view,  it  is 
very  puzzling  to  a  man  occasionally  to 
realize  that  he  is  himself—- the  self,  that  is, 
of  thirty,  or  twentv,  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
That  such  identification,  in  the  case  of 
others,  should  have  its  difficulties,  is  not 
surprising.  To  take  a  common  illustra- 
tion, the  father  of  that  thriving  family,  as 
he  looks  kindly  upon  the  excellent  wife 
and  mother  who  presides  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  packs  the  boys*  boxes  for  school, 
and  scolds  the  servants,  can  not  but  find 
it  difficult  sometimes  to  realize  that  the 
lady  is  the  Same  from  whom  he  stole  a 
glove  or  a  bunch  or  violets  (how  many 
years  ago  ?)  which  was  but  the  beginning 
of  a  whole  three  volumes  of  real  romance ; 
indeed,  in  this  case,  it  is  as  well  perhaps 
that  he  should  not  insist  upon  verifying 
the  undoubted  fact  too  pertinaciously — 
better  to  keep  that  first  image  undisturb- 
ed by  any  retouching,  as  quite  a  separate 
Eicture  in  his  memory,  and  allow  it  to 
ave  only  a  shadowy  and  mysterious  con- 
nection with  any  nesh-and-blood  reality 


in  his  present  establishment.  It  is  very 
easy,  and  conjugally  polite,  to  quote  the 
graceful  line  which  tells  us — 

'*  How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride  :^' 

it  may  be  true ;  but  even  the  poet  admits, 
you  see,  that  the  wife  and  the  bride  are 
two  different  persons,  or  how  should  one 
be  dearer  than  the  other  ?  It  is  wiser  for 
a  woman  to  be  content  to  have  her  former 
self  loved  and  cherished  as  a  separate 
thing,  than  to  insist  upon  having  it  iden- 
tified in  every  line  and  feature  with  the 
present.  She  might  as  wisely  insist  upon 
the  waist-ribbon  of  eighteen  recognizing 
the  development  of  eight-and-forty. 

But  if  it  be  difficult  sometimes,  in  the 
case  of  those  whom  we  associate  with 
from  day  to  day,  to  feel  sure  that  they  are 
the  same  whom  we  remember  in  their 
^outh,  it  is  very  oflcn  almost  as  difficult 
m  one's  own  case.  Many  of  us  must  look 
back  and  remember  a  very  different  per- 
son who  bore  our  name  and  occupied  our 
place  in  the  family  genealogy  half  a  gen- 
eration back.  We  laugh  at  the  little  old 
woman  in  the  nursery  song,  who  had  her 
petticoat  cut  short  by  an  irreverent  tink- 
er, and  entertaining  thereupon  the  most 
serious  doubts  as  to  her  personality,  allow- 
ed her  dog  to  decide  the  question  in  the 
negative  —  that  "7"  Avasn't  "Z"  No 
doubt,  to  the  female  mind,  the  proper 
length  of  a  petticoat  is  a  very  impor- 
tant circumstance ;  and  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  many  modern  ladies  whoso  cos- 
tume forms  so  important  a  part  of  their  per- 
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flonality,  that  any  sadden  and  serious  re- 
daction of  it  in  their  case  might  puzzle 
not  only  their  little  dogs  and  other  admi- 
rers, but  even  themselves,  in  the  matter  of 
personal  identification.  But  if  we  were 
all  as  honest  and  simple-minded  as  the 
little  old  woman  of  the  story,  we  might 
often  put  the  same  miestion  to  ourselves 
with  the  same  wonaering  amazement  as 
she  did.  No  need  to  refer  to  those  ter- 
rible cases  in  which  a  man  has  plunged, 
,  either  from  sudden  temptation  or  by  grad- 
ual declension,  into  such  a  miserable 
corruption  of  his  former  self,  that  when 
he  looks  upon  the  contrast  between  what 
he  was  and  what  he  is,  he  may  well  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  links  which  seem  to  con- 
nect the  two.  "Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?"  No  need 
here  to  dwell  upon  this;  it  has  always 
been  found  hard  to  believe  that  the  mur- 
derer has  ever  been  a  little  child,  that  the 
wretched  dram-drinker  you  pass  in  the 
streets  has  ever  been  the  plaything  of  an 
innocent  household.  But,  putting  aside 
with  a  shudder  all  such  fearful  mysteries 
of  moral  transformation,  there  is  quite 
enough  to  puzzle  us  in  identifying  the  past 
with  the  present,  even  in  the  common- 
place lives  of  ourselves  and  our  friends. 

Those  who  grow  up  from  childhood  to 
old  age  in  the  same  place,  and  very  much 
amongst  the  same  companions — in  whoso 
lives  there  have  been  no  abrupt  breaks 
either  of  position,  or  circumstances,  or  lo- 
cal interests  —  may  have  comparatively 
little  difficulty  in  recognizing  in  them- 
selves the  same  personal  existence  during 
ail  phases  of  their  life.  But  with  many 
— perhaps  with  most  of  us  who  are  not 
blessed  with  territorial  estates — there  has 
been,  at  some  time  or  other,  very  often 
more  than  once,  an  entire  change  of  local 
habitation,  of  associations  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  of  general  habits  of  life,  even  if 
not  in  any  great  degree  of  wordly  circum- 
stances and  position.  And  when  we  look 
back  upon  that  past  life  and  its  daily  ways 
and  occupations,  which  seemed  to  suit  us 
then  exceedingly  well,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  had  a  very  considerable  effect  in 
making  us  what  we  are  now  in  character 
and*  feeling,  and  think  how  entirely  sep- 
arated from  it  we  are.  now — ^how  entire- 
ly we  have  become  woven  into  the  com- 
plex fabric  of  our  present  localily  and  sur- 
roundings— it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
it  is  not  two  di8tin<'l  lives  of  two  dis- 
tinct individuals  tliat  we  are  regarding — 


especially  since  years  will  have  worked 
quite  sufficient  other  change  to  make  us 
feel,  really  and  truly,  that  it  is  not  alto- 
gether the  same  person  that  figures  as  the 
hero  in  both  performances.  There'  are 
some  melodramas  which  every  reader  will 
remember,  which  suppose  an  interval  of 
ten  or  twenty  years  to  elapse  between 
each  act.  The.  characters  are  the  same 
from  first  to  last,  but  the  child  in  the  first 
act  becomes  perhaps  a  wife  in  the  second, 
and  is  found  a  widow  in  the  third.  And 
— inasmuch  as  there  is  a  limit  even  to  the 
best  stage  making-up  —  sometimes  the 
child  and  the  growu-up  woman,  whom  the 
audience  are  to  suppose  the  same,  are 
played  by  two  different  performers.  One 
could  fancy  that  something  of  the  kind 
takes  place  in  the  actual  drama  of  human 
life ;  that  the  player  we  remember  in  those 
earlier  scenes  was  not  ourself,  but  some 
other  whose  life  has  passed  on  into  ours 
in  some  strange  way,  but  who  is  utterly 
gone  from  the  stage,  whose  performance 
IS  entirely  over,  and  who  will  never  appear 
again  in  this  present  moral  entertainments 
We  must  all  be  aware  of  a  certain  ten- 
dency to  look  back  upon  much  of  our  past 
life  as  the  acts  and  deeds  of  some  third 
person,  pitying  ourselves  with  an  almost 
ridiculous  mental  pathos  for  some  remem- 
bered suffisring  of  our  childhood,  and  en- 
tertaining an  unmerciful  contempt  and  in- 
dignation for  some  piece  of  weakness  or 
folly  that  we  were  guilty  of  in  riper  years. 
It  maybe  true,  as  wise  men  tell  us,  (though 
not  by  any  means  so  universally  true  as 
they  would  insist,)  that  we  are  blind  to 
our  own  faults  in  the  present ;  but  at  leas^t 
we  are  not  blind  to  them  in  the  past :  we 
often  pass  a  very  severe  judgment  upon 
them,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  our  neigh- 
bors, because  in  the  retrospect  we  are  no 
longer  conscious  of  the  temptation,  and 
only  think  of  the  weakness  and  the  evil 
result.  In  fact,  the  self  whom  we  thns 
summon  up  for  trial  is  not  the  self  of  to- 
day, but  a  different  person ;.  and  there- 
fore we  look  upon  his  acts  and  deeds  with 
something  like  impartiality. 

More  especially  does  this  feeling  of 
separateness  from  our  past  life  come  upon 
us,  when  we  go  back  to  visit  again,  after 
an  interval  of  long  years,  places  in  which 
we  lived  once,  localities  of  which  we  knew 
almost  every  square  foot,  and  which  were 
associated  with  events  quite  as  important 
to  us  as  any  of  the  events  of  the  present. 
It  surely  was  we  who  were  there ;  yet  it 
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CAR  hardly  be  this  present  aotaal  ^*  we." 
It  all  seeniB  to  us  now  not  like  what  it 
most  be,  if  we  come  to  calculatev  a  real 
past  period  of  this  natural  life,  but  rather 
like  some  sort  of  previous  existence.  There 
is  always  a  sadness  in  revisiting  old  scenes 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time.  Naturally 
enough  ;  partly  it  is  not  pleasant  to  thiuK 
how  many  years  of  our  allotted  life  are 
gone,  past  recall ;  partly  there  b  a  kindly 
regret  for  some  wno  shared  with  us  the 
pleasures  of  those  old  days,  and  who  will 
never  share  again  with  us  any  interest  or 
pleasure  belonging  to  this  life.  But  per- 
haps, after  all,  the  real  sadness  is,  that 
we  feel  so  little  regret  about  it  all;  that 
our  old  interests  are  so  dead  within  us, 
that  our  past  self,  which  once  moved  and 
lived  and  loved  in  that  old  place,  seems  to 
us  now  so  much  a  stranger;  that^what 
we  can  recall  of  its  sayings  and  doings — 
and  that  is  not  a  great  deal,  compared 
with  what  we  have  entirely  forgotten — we 
recall  with  almost  the  calmness  of  a  histo- 
rian. Nay,  let  us  not  stop  to  question 
that  old  woman  who  passes,  whose  feat- 
ures are  recalled  to  us  by  the  associations 
of  place,  though  somewhat  a  heavier  share 
of  toil  and  exposure  has  changed  her  even 
naore  than  ourselves — ^never  stop  to  ask 
her  whether  we  are  remembered  or  not ; 
be  content  to  recognize  the  natural  fact 
that 

"  Year  by  year  our  memory  fades 
From  all  the  circle  of  the  hills/' 

The  world  does  right  to  forget  us  when 
we  hardly  recognize  ourselves.  Regrets 
for  the  past — ^pensive  memories  of  vanish- 
ed years — are  almost  banished  even  from 
the  poets  of  this  modem,  real,  busy,  rapid 
life.  We  must  not  lose  the  express  bv  lin- 
gering five  minutes  too  long  in  Dreamland. 
It  is  very  well  that  it  should  be  so.  Life 
would  be  a  misery  to  us  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing, if  we  allowed  reffi*ets  for  the  past, 
merely  because  it  is  the  past,  to  become 
any  thing  more  than  a  setitiment. 

Fhvsiologists  assert  that  our  actual  cor- 
poreal self  undergoes  a  total  change  in  the 
course  of  about  ever^  seven  years ;  that  a 
waste  and  reproduction  of  corporeal  tissue 
are  continually  going  on,  so  that  the  body 
of  to-day  is  not  the  same  body,  in  any  one 
particle,  that  it  was  seven  years  ago,  but 
an  entirely  new  formation,  moulded  as  it 
were  upon  the  same  last,  and  therefore 
presentmg,  in  the  main,  the  same  appear- 
ance.   If  this  be  true,  it  was  not  we,  af- 


ter all,  who  were  in  those  places  and  did 
those  things  in  past  days ;  only  another 
likeness  of  ourselves,  a  similar  combina- 
tion of  oxvgen  and  what  not  else. 

Even  with  this  explanation,  the  identity 
of  men  from  childhood  to  old  age  is  not 
free  from  difficulties.  There  are  some 
men  whom  it  is  very  hard  to  imagine  as 
babies.  Dr.  Johnson,  for  instance,  or  Dr. 
Parr — were  they  ever  as  other  babies? 
Did  the  great  lexicographer  ever  allow  his 
nurse  to  contradict  him,  and  was  Dr.  Panr 
born  in  a  little  wig?  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  Great  Duke  ever  whipped  by 
a  nursery  goveraess ;  yet,  if  the  common 
theory  of  growth  and  gradual  develop- 
ment be  true,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
he  was.  One  understands  much  better 
the  feeling  which  led  to  the  exhibition  in 
some  provincial  museum  of  ^'  Oliver  Crom- 
weirs  skull  when  a  child,"  which  was 
looked  at  by  many  unsuspicious  sight-seers 
with  much  reverence  and  curiosity.  Nat- 
urally, the  little  Oliver  died  in  the  inno- 
cence of  infancy,  and  the  king-killer  ap- 
peared first  to  men  in  the  brewery  at 
Huntingdon,  with  a  skull  already  strong 
enough  for  the  steel  morion.  An  ^'  infant 
Hercules''  we  have  seen,  and  an  infant 
Jupiter  is  comprehensible ;  but  no  doubt 
it  was  a  strong  appreciation  of  congruities 
in  the  Greek  mind  which  represented  Mi- 
nerva as  springing  to  light  full-grown  and 
full-armed.  Venus  might  once  have  been 
a  little  darling ;  Mercui*y,  we  know,  was 
a  troublesome  child  ;  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  that  goddess  of  wisdom 
even  in  the  most  classical  swaddling- 
clothes. 

And  as  to  what  we  should  be  more 
right  in  calling  our  real  self— our  moral 
and  intellectual  essence — ^how  are  we  sure 
that  this*  is  the  same  ?  The  memory  alone 
— and  this  in  a  somewhat  marred  and  im* 
perfect  shape — seems  to  remain  unaltered, 
and  by  this  it  is  that  we  identify  oui*selves 
with  the  ^'  I"  of  the  past.  The  replacing 
theory  harmonizes  with  actual  experience 
much  more  satisfactorily  in  the  case  of  our 
minds  than  of  our  bodies.  We  know 
that  in  many  instances  we  are  altogether 
changed — ^not  developed  or  modified — in 
our  spiritual  elements.  Our  characters 
are  often  as  entirely  re-formed  since  our 
childhood  or  our  early  manhood,  as  we 
learn  that  our  bodies  have  been.  The 
child,  it  is  said,  is  the  father  of  the  man ; 
which  is  to  say,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
man  exist,  in  their  germs,  in  the  child's 
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natare.    It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
theory  is  not  formed  upon  striking  and 
exceptional  cases.    And  those  who  have 
written  books  upon  the  boyhood  of  great 
men,  and  so  forth,  find  it  convenient  to 
forget — as  indeed  it  would  be  yery  trouble- 
some to  collect — ^the  vast  majority  of  cases 
wherein  the  great  men  have  been  not  at 
all  remarkable  as  boys,  and  in  which  the 
wonderful  boys  have  turned  out  any  thing 
but  great  men.    Certainly,  in  the  case  of 
<^ne*s  own  personal  a cquaiotanoe,  it  is  com- 
monly an  implicit  faitn  in  a  chaio  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  which  induces    us 
to  regard  them  as  the  same  persons  we 
knew  as  boys — ^not  any  positive  resem- 
blance that  we  can  trace  in  them  now. 
Where  these  do  exist,  we  point  to  them 
with  a  sort  of  pleased  wonder,  as  a  thing 
worth  noting,  tnat  a  man  really  does  some- 
thing, or  says  something,  or  likes  and  dis- 
likes something,  just  as  he  did  when  a 
boy.    "The  same  good  fellow  that  he 
always  was!"    What  a  heartfelt  testi- 
mony this  is  to  a  man^s  sterlingness  of 
character,  when  it  can  be  truly  paid  I  of 
more  real  significance  than  if  we  were  to 
remark  in  him  the  acquisition  of  some  re- 
spectable quality  which  we  had  not  fan- 
cied him  to  possess ;  that  may  possibly  be 
adopted  by  a  calculating  prudence,  the 
other  is  real  and  spontaneous.  Nay,  even 
a  foible  or  a  harmless  weakness  becomes 
respectable,  if  it  helps  to  mark  the  man ; 
so  gladly  do  we  catch  at  any  countersign 
of  identity.    Mothers    not  uncommonly 
complain  that  their  darling;  sons  have 
been  changed  at  school.    Not  meaning 
always  positively  for  the  worse,  (for  the 
pet  of  the  home  nursery  is  not  always  the 
sort  of  pet  it  is  desirable  to  mountain  for 
life,)  nor  yet  always  for  the  better ;  but 
simply  that  he  is  become  quite  a  different 
being.    And  those  who  look  on    more 
dispassionately  than  mothers,  see  these 
changes  come  periodically.     Sometimes 
they  are  very  sudden  and  startling;  and 
one  understands   how    the    superstition 
about  changelings  in  the  cradle  grew  up : 
it  was  a  convenient  exposition  of  the  oc- 
casional phenomenon  of  a  child  turning 
out  contrary  to  all  natural  expectations. 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  think,  even  now, 
that  these  changelings  are  substituted  oc- 
casionally, by  some  mysterious  interfer- 
ence, in  those  who  are  long  past  their 
cradles.    Such  a  theory  may  not  be  alto- 
gether comfortable,  but  it  would  explain 
a  good  many  difficulties.    Nothing  dise 


will  fully  account  for  the  total  impossibil- 
ity which  we  sometimes  feel  in  reoognix- 
ing  the  4M>mpanion8  of  our  boyhood  when 
we  fall  in  with  them  in  after  life.    That 
they  should  have  become  older  and  graver 
would  be  only  natural ;  that  they  should 
also  have  become  wiser  would  be,  in  man  j 
instances,  very  desirable.    But  that  they 
should  have  become  such  entirely  differ- 
ent persons — ^that  there  should  be  no  trace 
of  the  boy  left  in  the  man — seems  neither 
natural  nor  desirable.    Nay,  sometimes 
even  if  you  come  to  question  them  upon 
old  times,  they  appear  to  have  forgotten 
entirely  that  previous  state  of  existence. 
But  for  corroDorating  circumstances,  you 
would  be  inclined  to  set  them  down  an 
impostors,  such  as  there  have  been  cases 
of,  who  have  passed  themselves  off  upon 
affectionate  relatives  as  long-lost  children 
stolen  or  strayed  in  infancy:  or  have  tried 
to  palm  themselves  upon  a  loyal  nation  aa 
suppressed  princes,  emerging  from  long 
years  of  forced   obscurity.    Even  fond 
parents  on  the  stage  are  supposed  to  d^ 
pend  entirely  for  the  recognition  of  a 
child's  identity  upon  a  mole  on  the  right 
breast,  or,  as  in  Dromio's  case,  "  a  great 
wart  upon  his  left  arm ;"  and  really,  when 
the  entire  differentia  (to  speak  logically) 
between  your  own  child  and  another's 
depends  on  the  locality,  marked  down  to 
an  inch,  of  a  natural  blemish — when  no- 
thing is  lefc  of  the  old  self  tliat  one  can 
be  sure  of  but  a  mole — ^the  fact  of  this 
personal  identity,  even  if  yon  admit  it, 
becomes  hardly  worth  establtBhing,    No; 
when  it  comes  to  that,  the  fond  parent 
might  quite  as  well  adopt  some  promising 
young  woman  for  a  daughter,  (whether 
with  a  mole  or  two  more  or  less,)  and 
look  upon  the  lost  infant  as  having  be- 
come an  inevitable  gypsy ;  or,  if  in  this 
case  the  maternal  yearning  may  plead  a 
natural  instinct,  in  the  case  of  your  friend, 
at  all  events,  if  circumstances  have  chang- 
ed him  in  character  and  feeling  as  well  aa 
person,  it  will  be  'wiser  and  more  satisfao- 
tory  to  look  upon  him  as  a  mere  recent 
acquaintance,  and  cultivate  his  society  or 
not,  as  you  please,  according  to  his  pres- 
ent qualifications,  than  to  blind  yourself 
by  any  religious  faith  in  his  identity  with 
any  one  whom  you  knew  in  a  different 
place  and  under  different  circumstances. 
If  you  can  only  swear  to  him  by  the  mole 
or  the  wart,  it  were  better  not  to  risk 
perjury  for  the  sake  of  so  inconsiderabla 
a  relic  of  the  past. 
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Nothing  is  more  common  in  police  re- 
ports than  to  read  of  adventurous  heroes, 
who,  having  found  it  convenient,  for  pri- 
vate reasons,  to  change  their  domiciles 
and  their  occupation  from  time  to  time, 
have  also  changed  their  names,  and  fig- 
ured under  a  successive  cUiae.  There  is, 
however,  in  most  of  these  cases,  a  uni- 
formity of  character  and  pursuit,  under 
every  variety  of  circumstance,  which  per- 
haps justiiies  the  law  in  insisting  on  a 
rogue  8  identity.  But  in  the  more  respec- 
table world  which  seldom  figures  in  police 
courts,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this 
alias  system  were  adopted  and  recog- 
nized. In  the  case  of  new>made  peers 
and  bishops,  indeed,  its  convenience  is 
already  acknowledged.  It  does  not  re- 
quire the  disguise  of  a  wig  or  a  small 
apron  to  inform  us  that  the  man  whom 
we  used  to  address  as  ^*  Jack  Robinson  " 
is  not  the  same  person  as  the  prelate  who 
now  signs  himself  "John  Cantab.,"  or 
"John  Wroxeter."  But  as  it  has  now 
been  ruled  that  there  is  no  legal  obstacle 
to  a  change  of  name,  the  practice  might 
be  adopted  in  many  additional  cases  with 
advantage  both  to  the  individual  and  the 
public.  It  is  done  occasionally  when  a 
man  is  anxious  to  ignore  all  his  antece- 
dents ;  passing  by  aU  such  half-measures 
as  the  substituting  a  y  for  an  e ,  or  tacking 
on  an  e  final,  we  could  point  to  popular 
preachers  and  rising  barristers  who  have 
"  made  themselves  a  name "  in  the  very 
literal  sense.  What  the  genealogists  are 
to  make  of  such  cases,  in  future  archaeolo- 
gies, and  how  far  they  may  complicate 
searches  after  missing  heirs-at-law,  is  an- 
other matter.  But  whenever  a  man's  self 
has  become  intrinsically  changed  by  any 
outward  change  of  position  and  circum- 
stances, it  ought  to  be  lawful  for  his  ac- 
quaintances, with  or  without  his  own  con- 
sent, to  change  his  name  also.  It  should 
be  at  once  conceded  that  for  all  purposes 
of  life  the  old  personality  has  disappeared, 
and  that  society  agrees  to  recognize  the 
new.  "  One  man  m  his  time  plays  many 
parts  ;'*  what  right  has  an  impertinent  au- 
dience to  mar  the  performance  by  loudly 
reminding  the  hero  of  the  after-piece  that 
he  was  the  smart  valet-de-chambre  of  the 
preceding  play? 

Therefore,  disappointed  lover,  console 
yourself.  The  lady  of  your  fancy,  who 
has  just  married  Calvus  for  his  coronet,  is 
not  the  same  being  who  once  returned 
your  afiTection.  ahe  exists  somewhere 
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still — ^like  the  lost  Arthur,  perhaps,  in 
"faerie" — at  least  let  her  exist  in  your 
generous  recollection.  Do  not  confuse 
her  image  with  any  worldly-minded  creat- 
ure that  has  taken  her  place.  Let  that 
sweet  musical  interlude  in  your  and  her 
existence  stand  alone ;  do  not  insist  upon 
tracing  the  fascinating  artiste  under  the 
mask  and  rouge  of  the  "  grand  spectacle" 
that  is  to  follow.  Possibly  you  will  yet 
meet  the  lost  one  again ;  with  as  gentle  a 
smile,  as  winning  a  voice,  as  sweet  a  na- 
ture as  before — surely  much  more  truly 
her^  than  one  who  has  so  lost  all  that 
makes  woman  lovely,  that 

"  'Twere  perjury  to  love  her  now." 

Courage,  also,  discarded  friend.  It  is 
not  the  same  man  who  walks  about  and 
takes  no  notice  of  you,  even  if  he  has 
borrowed  the  same  skin  and  employs  the 
same  tailor.  A  proper  name,  a  peculiar 
gait,  a  trick  of  speech  and  look,  are  not 
what  makes  a  man.  You  knew  your 
friend  by  some  better  token  than  that. 
He  is  gone.  One  of  those  accidents  of 
life,  that  do  separate  friends  as  complete- 
ly as  death  can,  has  come  between  you ; 
be  content  to  bear  the  separation ;  but 
never  waste  your  time  in  blaming  one  who 
has  no  more  identity  with  your  friend  of 
other  days,  than  Damon  and  Pythias  in 
the  legend. 

And,  learn  a  little  dilfidence,  O  shrewd 
observer,  who  art  a  discemer  of  spirits. 
The  man  you  think  you  "  see  through  "  is 
not  the  real  man — ^no  more  than  the  ghost 
at  the  Polytechnic.  The  man  whom  you 
confidently  pronounce  hard  and  insen- 
sate has  another  self  somewhere,  full  of 
heart  and  feeling.  You  have  tested  some 
nature  thoroughly,  as  you  fancy,  and  found 
it  vain  and  frivolous ;  if  you  had  the  true 
IthuriePs  spear,  you  might  ha^e  discharg- 
ed that  flimsy  covering,  and  thrown  light 
into  a  depth  of  soul  that  would  have  star- 
tled yoo.  Who  saw  in  that  young  guards- 
man, the  "  curled  darling  "  of  London  life, 
the  quiet  soldier  who  shamed  his  hardier 
followers  out  of  complaint  in  the  cold  and 
mud  of  the  Crimean  trenches  ?  Who  saw 
the  heroes  of  the  Indian  mutiny  in  the  . 
Company's  lazy  officials  ?  Who  knows,  at 
this  present  moment,  the  future  rulers  of 
America  ?  Who  recogniues  the  "  coming 
man,"  until  he  comes  ?  He  is  made,  we 
say,  by  circumstances.  Circumstances  do 
change  men  ;  humiliating  as  the  fact  may 
be,  we,  the  immaterial  spiritual  essencts, 
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are  at  the  mercj  of  a  thousand  material 
combinations  of  the  veriest  trifles  in  them- 
selves. As  an  accident  of  oar  childhood 
makes  ns  cripples  or  idiots  for  life,  so  the 
accidents — what  we,  at  least,  call  acci- 
dents— of  our  position,  our  relations  with 
others,  our  presence  at  a  particular  time 
and  place,  change  us  either  into  criminals 
or  heroes.  Possibly — if  that  will  be  any 
comfort  to  us  —  we  have  all  a  heroic  self 
somewhere,  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the 
very  unheroic  self  we  are  conscious  of  to- 
day, if  only  circumstances  call  it  into  ex- 
istence ;  possibly  also,  and  quite  as  prob- 
ably, we  nave  a  criminal  self —  a  sleeping 
devil  that  wears  our  likeness  —  and  that 
only  waits  the  hour  and  the  place  to  enter 
in  and  take  possession  of  our  personality. 
Even  our  own  identity  is  thus,  as  the 
learned  bishop  found  it,  a  difficult  point  to 
establish.  No  doubt  it  has  been  held  to  be 
a  test  of  sound  intellects,  that  we  should 
know  ourselves  to  be  ourselves,  now  and 
always,  and  not  imagine  ourselves  some- 
body else.  We  call  an  unfortunate  man  a 
lunatic,  and  put  him  under  surveillance,  if 
he  insists  upon  it  that  he  was  formerly 
Emperor  of  China.  Yet,  after  all,  shut- 
ting a  man  up  is  no  infallible  proof  of  lu- 
nacy ;  possibly,  as  a  witty  French  writer 
has  observed,  the  sane  minority  is  put  into 
confinement  in  order  that  the  majority 
may  fancy  themselves  rational.  Pythago- 
ras was  no  madman ;  yet  he  affirmed  that 
he  had  been  somebody  else,  and,  as  is  said, 
gave  what  was  held  to  be  satisfactory 
proof  of  it.  Elliston  acted  the  long  so 
often,  that  when  wine  had  warmed  his 
wits  a  little,  he  blessed  his  supposed  sub- 
jects as  cordially  off  the  stage  as  on.  A 
man  will  tell  a  story  of  personal  adventure, 
wholly  imaginary,  until  he  comes  to  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  having  been  an 
actor  in  it.  Our  Scottish  friends  have  a 
notion  that  there  are  '^double-gangers" 
about,  and  that  a  man  may  be,  visually  if 
not  bodily,  in  two  places  at  once.  A 
Freneh  abb^  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove 
that  the  bodily  presence  of  one  man  in 
several  places  was  possible,  "according 
to  the  principles  or  sound  philosophy.^ 
.  And  most  nnqueationably,  in  that  strang- 
est of  all  mysteries,  whieh  would  awe  and 
bewilder  us  if  it  were  not  so  familiar — ^the 
mystery  of  dreams--*our  bodies  are  rest- 
ing for  hours  in  the  sama  place,  while  our 
spiritual  or  imaginative  taoulties  (let  us 
leave  it  to  philosophers  to  distinguish 
them)  are  absent  on  the  most  djatant  and 


chimerical  expeditions.  And  it  is  only 
then  that  the  old  self  re&ppears  and  takes 
its  place  in  the  old  scenes,  re-peopled  with 
the  dead  and  the  past ;  and  we  are  oon- 
scious,  when  we  wake,  of  a  double  exiat- 
ence,  as  though  past  time  and  our  past 
selves  were  still  existing  realities,  and  on- 
ly separated  from  our  waking  sensea  by 
some  conditions  which  we  can  not  compre- 
hend. 

Adam  Lyttleton,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
asserts  that  '^  every  man  is  made  of  three 
Ego8^  and  has  three  selfs  in  him ;"  a  theory, 
which  that  pleasant  '^  Breakfast  -  table 
companion,  our  American  cousin  Holmes, 
has  adopted,  whether  consciously  or  nn- 
consoiously,  and  expanded  in  such  original 
fashion  as  to  make  it  rather  more  lairly 
his  own  than  most  modem  ideas  are.  He 
says  that  '^  at  least  six  different  personali- 
ties may  be  recognized  as  taking  part  in 
a  dialogue  between  John  and  Thomas; 
three  Johns:  1.  The  real  John,  known 
only  to  his  Maker ;  2.  John's  ideal  John, 
never  the  real  one,  and  often  very  unlike 
him  ;  8.  Thomas's  ideal  John — never  the 
real  John,  nor  John's  John,  but  often  very 
unlike  either."  And,  in  like  manner,  three 
several  Thomases,  one  real  and  two  ideal. 
If  he  had  added  that  John's  ideal  John  un- 
dergoes the  most  startling  transformations, 
he  would  not  have  overstated  this  mizzle  of 
personalities.  The  real  John  or  Thomas, 
plainly,  have  no  practical  existence  for  any 
ordinary  human  purposes ;  the  real  self  is 
out  of  mortal  ken ;  yvQBi  atavrov  was  s 
mere  bantering  puzzle  set  by  the  philoso- 
phers. 

There  have  been  impostors,  like  the 
Count  St.  Germain  and  Cagliostro,  who 
professed  to  have  lived  a  succession  of 
lives,  and  to  have  figured,  under  different 
names  and  different  characters,  in  distant 
quarters  of  the  world,  or  under  successive 
dynasties.  How  far  they  had  taught  them- 
selves to  believe  their  own  assertions,  is 
even  now  a  ^uery.  But  man^  a  man,  if 
he  were  to  sit  down  and  write  honestly 
that  autobiography  for  which  it  is  said 
that  we  might  ail  find  readers  if  it  were  so 
written  in  truthful  detail,  and  were  to 
write  it  in  the  telling  fashion  which  fic- 
tion sometimes  adopts,  of  showing  a  soo- 
cession  of  striking  tableaux  vivanBy  drop- 
ping the  curtain  between  each — if  he  were 
to  set  down  his  real  thoughts  and  feeliaga, 
(or  at  any  rate  bis  own  iaeal  of  them,)  bis 
aims  and  thoughts,  af  well  as  his  words 
and  actions,  at  eadi  dbtinct 
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{>icture8  he  would  show  would  never  be 
ooked  upon  as  presentments  of  the  same 
person,  unless  he  were  careful  to  mform  us 
that  they  were  chapters  in  the  history  of 
one  man  ;  the  incongruity  of  the  characters 
would  revolt  almost  as  strongly  against 
our  notions  of  identity,  as  the  mysterious 
reminiscences  of  the  charlatan  contradict 
our  belief  in  time  and  place. 

There  might  be  a  new  and  entertaining 
series  of"  Imaginary  Conversations  "  writ- 
ten, if  we  <sould  but  get  the  true  data  for 
them,  between  the  New  Self  and  Old  Self 
of  many  persons,  historical  and  unhistori- 
cal.  ^t  their  first  meeting  they  would 
not  be  more  surprised  at  the  outward  dif- 
ference in  person,  than  at  the  utter  unlike- 
ness  between  their  opinions  and  views  of 
life,  when  they  began  their  discourse.  The 
individual  whom  the  New  Self  fancies  he 
remembers  to  have  been,  once  upon  a  time, 
was  not  much  like  this  apparition  of  Old 
Self,  with  which  suddenly  he  is  confronted. 
The  childish  self  was  neither  so  happy  nor 
so  innocent,  the  youthful  self  not  alto- 
gether so  foolish,  as  the  present  self  pic- 
tured him.  Each  might  make  wise  com- 
ments upon  the  mistakes  of  the  other ;  and 
the  balance  of  wisdom  would  not  be  al- 
ways on  the  side  that  might  be  supposed. 
On  the  whole,  if  no  unhappy  circumstances 
had  cast  a  gulf  between  them,  and  made 
them  turn  from  each  other  with  horror 
and  mistrust,  they  would  part,  it  may  be 
hoped,  ^ood  friends ;  recognizing  each 
other's  distinct  good  qualities,  understand- 
ing better  each  other's  feelings  and  short- 
comings, and  making  allowance  for  them 
— as  all  good  kind  of  people,  even  with 
less  claim  to  identity,  will  do  when  they 
are  brought  together  in  personal  inter- 
course— ^and  ready  to  admit  that  each  was 
best  fitted  for  his  own  sphere  of  action, 
and  had  better  confine  itself  to  that,  mak- 
ing as  few  disagreeable  comparisons  as 
possible. 

Theirs  has  surely  been  a  very  happy  lot 
In  life,  even  if  not  a  very  eventful  one, 
who  oan  trace  back  its  course  without  any 
such  grave  transitions  as  may  lead  them 
to  doubt  their  own  identity;  who  have 
never  had  cause  to  wonder  in  their  own 
minds  whether  the  self  of  to-day  is  the 
same  as  the  self  of  yesterday.  In  this  re- 
spect, no  position  would  seem  so  fortunate 
as  that  of  the  English  country  gentleman, 
inheriting  an  old  name  and  an  old  estate, 
and  wise  enough  to  set  a  just  value  on 
them.    The  scenes  of  his  life,  whether 


joyous  or  solemn,  are  not  the  sudden 
shiftings  of  the  theater,  but  melt  grad- 
ually one  into  another,  like  dissoTvins 
views.  Where  he  was  born,  he  lives  and 
arows  old.  The  same  familiar  faces  — 
friends,  tenantry,  servants  —  grow  old 
around  him,  and  he  is  hardly  conscious 
of  the  change.  His  life  may  be  a  con- 
tinuous whole ;  a  harmony,  more  or  less 
'musical,  not  a  succession  of  dislocated 
passages — fragments,  as  it  were,  from  this 
and  that — ^as  some  of  our  lives  necessarily 
are.  He  need  not  know  what  it  is  to  say 
farewell  to  pleasant  neighborhoods,  to  give 
up  cherished  schemes,  to  bury  some  dead 
ambition,  to  shut  and  lock  for  ever  (to 
borrow  Napoleon's  metaphor)  the  drawer 
which  contains  one  long  chapter  of  life's 
history,  and  to  make,  as  we  call  it,  a  fresh 
start.  "  I  dwell  among  mine  own  peo- 
ple," said  the  Shunammite — "  a  great  wo- 
man," as  the'sacred  chronicler  lijis  it ;  with 
a  complete  life,  a  continuous  happiness 
and  duty  ;  who  needed  not  to  be  "  spoken 
for  to  the  king,"  and  to  whom  any  change 
must  be  an  evil.  It  is  a  very  happy  things 
and  ought  to  be  a  very  good  thing,  for 
any  man  with  a  true  human  heart,  to  have 
all  his  aims  and  interests  gradually  taking 
root  in  one  place  from  his  childhood — to 
feel,  alike  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  foreign 
travel  or  in  domestic  quiet^  all  his  best 
thoughts  and  affections  tend  to  one  cedter, 
his  English  home,  and  that  the  hope  of 
his  forefathers,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
children. 

But  we  can  not  ^11  of  us  have  the  old 
hall  and  the  paternal  acres.  Let  us  be 
content  without  them,  venting  any  little 
envious  feeling  which  may  vex  us  in  an 
honest  malediction  on  the  senseless  prodi- 
gal who  barters  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
for  a  restless  career  of  self-indulgent  folly. 
For  that  large  majority  of  us  whose  lives 
are  set  in  no  such  goodly  and  substantial 
framework,  but  are  a  mere  shifling  dio- 
rama, still  there  is  a  gifl,  richer  than  any 
inheritance,  which,  if  we  have  it,  will  give 
to  them  a  unity  independent  of  place  or 
circumstance,  it  is  what  Southey  some- 
where calls  *'  a  boy's  heart " — that  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  which  is  as  a  perennial 
spring  of  youth  throughout  life's  suoces- 
sive  changes ;  which  Perishes  old  friend- 
ships and  old  memories^  can  recalT  old 
sorrows  with  a  smile,  and  is  never  too 
grave  or  too  grand  to>  recogni;Ke  the 
self  of  lighter  hours  or  humbler  circum -> 
stances. 
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THE       OCEAN       OVERHEAD. 


That  there  is  an  ocean  above  ns  as 
well  as  beneath  us,  is  philosophically  as 
well  as  metaphorically  time;  lor  as  the 
waters  of  the  sea  cover  a  vast  depth  of 
rocks,  and  fill  np  immense  intervening 
spaces,  so  the  atmosphere  in  the  opposite 
direction  covers  the  sea  and  the  land, 
spreads  itself  between  and  above  moun- 
tains and  hills,  and  fills  up  a  vast  space 
with  air  as  completely  as  the  sea  does 
with  water.  There  are,  moreover,  points 
of  likeness  in  condition,  for  the  air  has  its 
numerous  currents  as  well  as  the  ocean ; 
its  waves  likewise,  although  they  do  not 
appear  to  the  eye ;  and  its  tides,  which 
laav  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  But  there  are  few  points 
of  similarity  in  constitution.  In  this  re* 
Bpeet  we  can  only  notice  contrast;  for 
while  water  can  be  changed  by  heat  from 
its  liquid  state  into  vapor,  as  we  see  every 
boar,  air  can  not  be  correspondingly  con- 
verti^  into  &  liquid  by  any  amount  of  cold 
or  pressure  bm  jet  known.  Furthermore, 
while  water  can  be  compressed  into  any 
shape  mthoHt  refiistance,  air  is  a  highly 
and  peunianently  elastic  gas,  which  al- 
though .conq)ressed  aAd  confined  in  any 
¥es8el,  yet  when  it  is  agda  liberated,  has 
a  tendency  to  expand  at  the  least  diminu- 
tion of  pressure,  and  expands  itself  on  all 
flideSf  and  becomes  lighter,  balk  for  bulk, 
in  proportion  to  its  expansion* 

Both  oceans  are  limited  in  depth,  as*  is 
easily  coQ43^vable  of  the  sea,  which  we 
know  must  have  a  bottom ;  and  this,  if 
we  take  the  average  depth  of  great  oceaas, 
has  been  eaieulated  at  about  fi^^e  miles. 
But  it  is  not  so  natural  to  assume  that  the 
Atmosphere  has  a  very  limited  height. 
Hence,  some  have  thought  that  it  extends 
upwards  indefinitely,  an  opinion,  however, 
which  is  quite  unteoable ;  for  it  is  highly 
probable  tnatthe  atrial  ocean  has  a  height 
as  defined  as  the  depth  of  the  aqueous 
one ;  a  height  which  is  not,  indeed,  ma- 
terially bounded,  but  is  a  limit  above 
vhieh  there  is  no  air,  no  moisture,  no 
eloads,  and  where  any  amount  of  air  ele- 
Tftted  from  below  would  not  expand  in- 


definitely and  continually,  but  would  final 
ly  (however  dilated  for  a  time)  fall  down 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  then  mingle  with. the  inferior  mass,  as 
water  lifted  up  from  the  surface  of  the  sea 
finally  falls  down  again  upon  it.       * 

What  may  be  the  actual  height  of  the 
aerial  ocean  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  fifty  miles,  and  oth- 
ers twenty  miles,  but  mountain  travelers 
and  aeronauts  have  ascertained  that  the 
air  in  which  man  can  breathe  does  not 
reach  to  ten  miles,  and  probably  not  to 
eight,  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  ac- 
cordance with  recent  experience  of  Mr. 
Glaisher  and  his  companion,  who  in  their 
balloon  ascent  of  September  5th,  1862, 
may  hove  attained  to  seven  miles,  that 
height  appears  to  be  nearly  the  limit  of 
human  vitality,  and  probably  death  would 
be  the  consequence  of  greatly  exceeding 
it.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  such  air  as 
a  man  could  breathe  at  about  ten  miles 
high — although  a  very  light  gas  may  float 
there.  But  without  aeronautic  experi- 
ence, simple  reasoning  would  conduct  us 
to  a  similar  conclusion ;  for  the  barometer 
supplies  a  direct  measure  of  the  rate  of 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  air  as  we 
ascend  from  a  given  level,  and  thereby 
becomes  a  useful  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  heights  of  mountains.  When  we 
ascend  one  thousand  feet  in  height,  wc 
leave  beneath  us  about  a  thirtieth  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere.  Upon  at- 
taining tea  thousand  six  hundred  feet, 
(rather  less  than  the  height  of  Mount 
^tna,  which  is  ten  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  feet,)  we  leave  about 
one  third  of  the  mass  beneath ;  and  at  the 
height  of  eighteen  thousand  feet,  (nearly 
that  of  Cotopaxi,)  we  should  have  passed 
through  one  half  of  the  ponderable  body 
of  air  weighing  upon  the  surface  of  oar 
earth.  At  the  lesser  and  more  fiimiliar 
height  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blancs, 
which  is  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundrt-d 
and  ei|[hty-four  feet,  the  sensations  of 
mountaineers  are  very  painfiil^  owing  to 
the  levity  of  the  air;  the  head  is  oppress- 
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ed  as  though  with  a  heavy  weight,  and 
respiration  beoomes  difficult,  while  the 
faces  of  many«become  livid ;  and  the  dan- 
ger of  being  frost-bitten  is  not  slight — 
owing  to  the  decrease  of  temperature  in 
proportion  to  elevation. 

PBESSUBB  AND   WBIGHT  OF   AIB. 

We  should  dread  instant  death  bj  be- 
ing placed  under  the  weight  of  the  aque- 
ous ocean,  which,  as  we  know,  crushes  in 
the  sides  of  any  collapsible  body ;  but  we 
seldom  reflect  that  we  do  really  live  at  the 
bottom  of  an  aSrial  ocean,  the  weight  of 
which  must  be  immense.  Doubtless  our 
bodies  would  be  crushed  in  by  it,  as  hol- 
low vessels  collapse  when  sunk  deep  in 
the  ocean,  were  it  not  that  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  is  an  effectual  and  -perpetual 
counterpoise  to  its  pressure.  And  it  seems 
probable  that  the  weight  of  the  superior 
ocean  acts  conservativ^y  upon  the  surface 
of  the  inferior  one,  so  that  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  prevents  the  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
This  pressure,  too,  is  the  cause  of  the 
liquid  state  of  certain  bodies,  which,  apart 
from  it,  would  have  only  a  gaseous  exist- 
ence. Not  only,  therefore,  do  we  walk 
safely,  and  breathe  freely  on  the  bottom 
of  an  atrial  ocean  which  is  ever  exerting 
a  great  pressure  upon  us,  but  that  very 
pressure  is  the  condition  of  our  existence, 
and  the  cause  of  certain  conditions  of  ex- 
istence in  other  bodies. 

What  is  the  actual  pressure  and  weight 
of  the  air,  and  how  do  we  ascertain  it  ? 

The  height  of  the  barometer  is  nearly 
thirty  inches,  (29.95  at  London,)  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  mean 
pressure  of  air  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  In  another  form  of  expression,  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  air  extending  up- 
wards to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  atmos- 
phere, exactly  equals  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  of  a  per- 
fect barometer.  Therefore  the  weight  of 
the  entire  atmosphere  is  equal  to  a  sea  of 
mercury  which  should  cover  the  surface 
of  the  globe  to  the  depth  of  about  thirty 
inches.  Hence  the  pressure  of  the  air 
upon  each  square  inch  is  equal  to  nearly 
14.6  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  58,611,548,160 
lbs.  upon  every  square  mile.  From  this, 
we  estimate  the  pressure  of  the  air  at 
about  eight  ounces  avoirdupois  for  every 
inch  of  mercurial  elevation  in  the  tube  of 
the  barometer.   With  these  data  we  shall 


find  little  difficulty  in  calculating  the  ab- 
solute weight  of  our  entire  atmosphere, 
which,  after  Pascal's  computation,  may 
be  given  as  equal,  in  English  notation,  to 
about  eleven  trillions  of  pownda  :  a  sum 
which  the  mind  can  not  possibly  grasp. 
The  only  popular  and  appreciable  form 
of  computation  is  that  of  I)r.  Cotes,  by 
which  the  weight  of  the  whqle  mass  of 
air  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  globe 
of  lead  sixty  miles  in  diametelr.  How  few 
know,  or  reflect,  that  we  live  underneath 
such  a  weight  of  air !  Let  us  only  remem- 
ber that  every  minute  we  are  breathing  in 
and  under  a  load,  which,  when  reduced  to 
and  expressed  in  figures,  passes  our  com- 
prehension. 

▲EBIAL  CUBBENTS  AND  WIKDS. 

If  the  mass  of  our  atmosphere  remain- 
ed at  all  times  in  what  is  theoretically 
conceived  to  be  its  normal  condition, 
namely,  a  perfect  balance  of  its  parts, 
(statical  equilibrium,)  there  would  pre- 
vail a  dead  aSrial,  as  there  often  is  a 
dead  oceanic  calm.  But  a  series  and 
succession  of  disturbing  causes  prevent 
such  a  calm.  The  chief  of  these  is  so- 
lar heat,  which  acts  daily  and  stronglv 
through  our  atmosphere  while  the  earth 
revolves;  and  to  this  powerful  agency, 
in  combination  with  its  negation,  or  cold, 
and  also  with  gravitation  and  electricity, 
may  be  ascribed  most  of  the  atmosphenc 
changes  of  which  we  are  aware.  It  is 
probable  that  more  is  due  to  electricity 
than  we  have  been  hitherto  accustomed 
to  acknowledge,  and  much  also  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon ;  but  at  present  we 
may  refer  to  solar  heat  as  the  principal 
disturbing  agent  in  the  mobile  and  ex- 
pansible body  of  air  around  and  above  us. 

Currents  in  the  sea,  as  we  have  hinted, 
have  their  equivalents  in  the  currents  and 
winds  of  the  atmosphere.  Every  dis- 
turbance of  the  balance  existing  in  neigh- 
boring masses  of  air,  whether  it  arise' 
from  an  increase  of  density,  and  conse- 
quently of  pressure,  on  the  one  side,  or 
from  a  dimmution  of  density  and  of  press- 
ure on  the  other,  immediately  occasions 
a  movement  from  the  heavier  air  in  the 
direction  of  the  lighter ;  in  the  same  way 
as  water  is  put  in  motion  when  it  suffers 
a  greater  pressure  on  (we  side  than  on 
the  other.  Unequal  heating  is  the  com- 
monest cause  of  disturbance  of  aerial 
balance.    The  air  takes  its  heat  chiefly 
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from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  as  the 
warmed  and  expanded  air  rises  therefrom, 
the  heat  of  the  soil  is  spread  over  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  That 
which  rises  most  rapidly  over  the  warm- 
est spots,  is  replaced  by  air  rnshing  in 
from  cooler  places,  and  thereby  those 
movements  are  set  up  which  are  general- 
ly found  om  the  borders  of  forests,  in  the 
shadow  of  trees,  and  at  the  openings  of 
shaded  mountain  glens,  as  well  as  in  val- 
leys, on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  on  the  sea-shore. 

But  let  us  view  similar  operations  on  a 
large  scale.  Conceive  the  torrid  zone  of 
our  globe  to  be  considerably  heated, 
while  the  polar  regions  are  cold,  and 
thereupon  a.  process  ensues  like  that  of 
the  boiling  of  water.  First  the  heated 
portions  of  the  water  rise,  while  the 
colder  portions  take  their  place.  The 
former,  which  are  now  chilled,  though 
previously  warmed,  again  descend  as 
they  find  their  way,  and  thus  a  circular 
rather  than  a  vertical  course  ensues.  In 
like  manner  the  warmed  mass  of  air  at 
the  torrid  zone,  which  is  vastly  greater 
than  the  cold  mass  at  the  poles,  is  set  in 
motion  and  necessarily  proceeds.  Prob- 
ably'^a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
air  near  the  equator  descends  just  be- 
yond the  tropics,  and  there  makes  its 
way  between  opposing  polar  currents,  or 
else  under  or  over  them  towards  the 
north  and  east,  while  another  portion 
turns  southward  in  the  calm  variable  lati- 
tudes, and  contributes  to  the  perennial 
trad&winds  which  may  not  be  sufficient- 
ly m^ntained  from  the  comparatively 
small  polar  regions.  The  polar  current 
having  gained  force  after  an  interval,  ap- 
proaches, either  suddenly  with  a  great 
conflict,  occasioning  storms  or  lightning 
or  hail,  or  more  gradually,  causing  only 
a  change  from  southwest  through  west  to 
northwest,  and  afterwards  again  by  north 
to  east. 

The  course  of  such  currents  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  origin  of  powerful 
winds.  The  trade-winds^  the  direction  of 
which  is  never  changed;  the  monsoons^ 
whose  direction  is  changed  periodicallv, 
and  the  so-called  variable  winds  of  high- 
er latitudes,  have  all  been  referred,  by  the 
help  of  what  Professor  Dove  calls  the 
*^  Lelw  of  Gyration,"  to  one  common  gen- 
eral principle,  and  it  is  therefore  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  in  the  more 
violent  disturbanoea  of  the  atmosphere 


certain  general  conditions  exist  which  are 
common  to  all  these  winds,  both  as  relates 
to  their  origin  and  to  their  subsequent 
course — even  while  Ihey  present  many  va- 
rieties in  appearance. 

The  ordmary  condition  of  our  atmos- 
phere seems  to  be  that  of  a  mixture  of 
currents  between  half  a  mile  and  five 
miles  upwards  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  these  currents  vary  in  temper-^ 
ature,  tension,  electricity,  direction,  force, 
and  moisture.  Heat  from  near  our  earth 
probably  does  not  reach  upward  beyond 
the  range  of  tropical  currents,  which  may 
range  from  two  or  three  miles  in  general 
to  three  or  four  miles  less  frequently. 
Above,  below,  or  between  those  wanner 
currents,  there  may  be  cold  or  cool  polar 
winds ;  and  above  all  these  there  may  ex- 
ist excessively  cold  space,  with  propor- 
tionate electrical  tension. 

When  we  experience  the  cheerftil 
warmth  of  the  sun,  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  imagine  that  by  ascending  higher  Uh 
wards  him,  we  should  be  not  warmer  but 
frozen.  Yet  such  would  be  the  oonse- 
quence  of  attaining  the  extreme  coldness 
of  lofty  space.  The  last  rep:istration 
which  was  made  during  Mr.  Glaisher^s 
balloon  ascent  on  the  5th  of  September 
last  year,  just  before  he  lost  his  con- 
sciousness, was  ten  inches,  and  this  was 
in  the  extreme  cold  of  fifty-seven  degrees 
below  freezing-point, 

CLOUI>S,   FOO,  RAIN,   ETC. 

To  the  heating  of  air  and  its  conse- 
quences in  currents  must  be  attributed 
many  of  those  atmospheric  phenomena 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  Clouds 
are  merely  condensed  vapor  held  between 
lower  and  higher  temperatures.  They 
are  never  stationary,  although  they  often 
appear  to  be  so.  Sometimes  in  Alpine 
excursions,  we  are  disappointed  to  see  an 
apparently  moveless  cloud  wrapping  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  remain- 
ing upon  it  as  many  days  as  we  remain 
in  annoyance  below  it.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, every  particle  of  such  a  cloud  is  in 
ceaseless  motion,  and  there  is  a  continual 
succession  of  atoms,  which  may  be  ob- 
served  through  a  good  teiesoop'e,  while 
to  the  ordinary  observer  the  doud  seems 
unchanged. 

Clouds  float  sometimes  in  one  eurrealii 
and  at  other  times  in  another.  Occasion* 
ally  also  they  remain  between  two  ear- 
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rents.  Were  it  not  for  crossing  currents, 
with  changes  of  temperature  and  of  their 
electric  conditions,  only  one  kind  or  form 
of  donds  {stratics)  would  appear.  It  was 
hence  found  by  the  aeronautic  observa- 
tions of  Welsh  and  Glaisher  that  depths 
or  masses  of  cloud  may  exceed  two  thou- 
sand feet,  or  a  third  of  a  mile  continuous- 
ly, without  the  presence  of  any  other 
cloud  above  this  thickness.  No  trace  of 
a  cloud  has  been  observed  at  a  greater 
height  than  seven  miles. 

Fog  is  the  moisture  of  warm  earth 
evaporating  into  cold  air.  It  resembles 
the  steam  of  warm  water  greatly  magni- 
fied, surrounded  by  air  too  moist  and 
cool  to  permit  further  evaporation,  but 
not  cold  enough  to  cause  it  to  become 
condensed  in  rain.  Different  effects  fol- 
low from  varying  degrees  of  heat  and 
condensation.  Heat  radiated  upwards, 
and  cold  air  in  the  higher  regions,  cause 
the  suspension  of  vapor  in  the  air  until 
one  predominates,  and  s^reater  or  less 
precipitation  follows.  The  clouds  that 
nang  over  us  pile  upon  pile,  the  fog  that 
throws  its  impenetrable  veil  over  a  town 
or  a  city,  the, mist  that  overspreads  the 
course  of  a  long  river,  or  the  lighter  mist 
that  floats  over  a  green  meadow,  are  all 
vapor  more  or  less  condensed,  and  in 
chemical  constitution  are  identical. 

Greater  or  more  rapid  condensation  of 
vapor  results  in  rain,  snow,  or  hail.  Dew 
also  is  simply  the  vapor  of  air  condensed 
by  contact  with  a  body  colder  than  itself. 
At  sunset  the  earth's  surface  becomes  so 
cold  by  radiation  of  its  previous  heat, 
that  the  warm  vapor  of  the  air  is  chilled, 
condensed,  and  descends  in  dew.  In  rain 
tbe  drops  fall  from  a  considerable  height, 
while  in  dew  the  condensation  takes  place 
near  the  earth's  surface. 

HAIL. 

It  may  appear  difficult  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  hail  and  large  hail-stones 
in  such  a  body  as  the  atmosphere,  but 
Professor  Dove  has  suggested  that  a 
grain  of  sleet  first  formed  at  a  great 
height  in  the  air,  may  make  several  revo- 
lutions in  an  inclined  whirlwind,  and  dur- 
ing its  passage  through  cold  and  hot  strata 
alternately,  obtain  that  shell  of  ice  which 
covers  the  grain  of  sleet,  like  a  grain  of 
snow,  in  the  center,  until  it  becomes  so 
heavy  that  at  last  it  falls  to  the  earth. 
This  seems  a  probable  theory,  and  would 


account  for  the  noise  which  generally  pre- 
cedes a  heavy  hail-storm,  and  which  is 
due  to  the  rotating  motibu  of  the  hail- 
stones before  they  fall.  "  Such  hail- 
storms," says  Dove,  "and  many  severe 
thunder-storms,  present  the  striKin^  ap- 
pearance of  a  long,  almost  horizontal  col- 
umn of  clouds,  which  is  rolling  on,  and 
when  projected  on  the  sky  appears  more 
or  less  bent.  At  times  the  dark  bank  of 
clouds  covers  itself  with  a  number  of 
brighter  stripes  of  grayish  clouds,  which 
envelop  it,  as  a  waterfall  does  the  cliff 
over  which  it  falls.  The  edges  of  the 
whirlwind  seem  to  favor  the  formation  of 
fiail,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
circles  described  by  the  hail-stones  are 
largest,  and  consequently  the  difference 
of  temperature  which  they  have  to  pass 
through  is  greatest.  It  has  been  very 
often  observed  that  the  district  where 
hail  fell,  wbose  breadth  is  never  great, 
has  been  double,  with  a  district  in  the 
middle  where  it  has  only  rained.  The 
reference  of  the  formation  of  hail  to  the 
whirlwind  explains  the  fact  that  the  boun- 
daries of  the  hail  district  are  very  often 
clearly  marked." 

The  most  destructive  hail-storms  seem 
to  be  of  great  len^h  but  little  breadth, 
and  quite  in  accordance  with  Dove's  view 
was  the  great  hail-storm  which  passed 
across  France  on  July  13th,  1788.  It 
marked  two  parallel  tracts  respectively  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  and  two 
hundred  leagues  in  length.  Yet  these 
were  in  breadth  only  four  leagues  in  the 
one  case  and  two  in  the  other.  In  the 
separating  breadth  of  five  leagues  only 
ram  fell. 

The  size  of  the  larger  hail-stones  varies 
greatly,  and  although  some  of  consider- 
able dimensions  occasionally  fall  in  Eng- 
land, nevertheless  those  which  fall  in 
India  are  (according  to  Dr.  Buist)  from 
five  to  twenty  times  larger,  and  often 
weigh  from  six  ounces  to  a  pound.  It  is 
difficult  for  Englishmen  to  credit  Dr. 
Buist  when  he  adds  that  these  stones  are 
seldom  less  than  walnuts,  and  often  as 
large  as  oranges  and  pumpkins !  When 
these  fall  the  storms  are  almost  always 
accompanied  by  violent  wind  and  rain, 
and  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

Some  hailstorms  in  our  own  country 
have  been  very  remarkable.  In  April, 
1697,  one  passed  over  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
oashire,  the  course  of  which  was  two 
miles  broad  and  sixty  miles  long,  and 
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"Which  sent  down  hailstones  weighing 
eight  ounces,  and  measuring  nine  inches 
round.  On  the  4th  of  May  of  the  same 
year  a  shower  of  hail  fell  in  Hertfordshire, 
after  a  thunderstorm,  the  hailstones  meas- 
uring fourteen  mches  in  circumference, 
and  killing  several  persons.  It  is  curious 
that  on  the  4th  of  May,  1797,  that  is,  ex- 
actly a  century  afterwards,  another  hail- 
stone was  seen  in  Hertfordshire  which 
measured  fourteen  inches  in  circumference. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  hailstones 
may  he  forced  together  so  as  to  form  ag- 
gregates, which  should  be  regarded  as 
masses  of  ice  rather  than  single  stones. 
Thus  a  hailstone  which  measured  six 
inches  in  diameter  fell  near  Birmingham 
in  June,  1811,  and  it  resembled  a  conge- 
ries of  masses,  about  the  size  of  pigeon's 
^gg^^  agglutinated  together.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1 8 1 5,  during  a  Uiunderstorm  at  Mal- 
vern, in  Worcestershire,  hailstones  fell  as 
large  as  walnuts,  and  in  some  places  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches.  In  August,  1828, 
pieoesof  ice  fell  atHor8ley,inStaifordshire, 
some  of  which  were  three  inches  long  and 
one  broad.  In  1 826  a  mass  fell  in  Gandeish 
which  must  have  weished  more  than  one 
hundred  -  weight,  and  which  was  some 
days  in  melting.  In  1832  a  lump  fell  in 
Hungary  of  no  less  than  a  yard  in  length 
and  nearly  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  if 
we  can  credit  the  account  printed  in  the 
'  JRos8'8hire  Advertiser^  there  fell  in  Au- 
gust, 1849,  a  block  ^'of  irregular  shape, 
nearly  twenty  feet  in  circumference,"  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Mofiat,  of  Ord,  imme- 
diately after  an  extraordinary  loud  peal 
of  thunder.  This  mass  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  of  lozenge-shaped  pieces 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  size,  and  firm- 
ly congealed  together.  We  may  perhaps 
attribute  the  lormation  of  such  large 
masses  of  ice  in  the  atmosphere  to  the 
re^sociation  of  fragments  upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  expounded  to  philos- 
ophers under  the  name  of  regelation^  and 
which  resembles  a  welding  together  of 
pieces  of  ice  under  considerable  pressure. 

The  destructive  force  of  hailstones  is 
owing  to  the  height  from  which  they  fall, 
and  probably  to  the  whirling  momentum 
imparted  by  the  rotarv  storms  which  ac- 
company them.  We  all  remember  partic- 
ulat  instances  of  their  injurious  effects. 
One  of  the  most  appalling  storms  on  rec- 
ord was  that  of  August  Ist,  1846,  when 
hailstones  weighing  from  one  to  two 
ounces  fell  in  London,  and  destroyed  a  i 


great  amount  of  property  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  Westminster  Hall,  and  other 
buildings,  while  the  loss  suffered  exclu- 
sively by  gardeners  was  estimated  at 
£15,000.  Large  hailstones  do  not,  how- 
ever, fall  so  frequently  in  this  country  as 
in  India,  North-America,  and  the  South 
of  Europe.  In  mathematical  form.  Sir 
John  Leslie  calculated  the  destructive 
force  of  a  hailstone  as  equal  to  the  fourth 
power  of  itfi  diameter. 

LIQHTNIKG. 

The  accumulated  electricity  which  is 
discharged  from  meeting  clouds  is  com- 
monly recognized  as  lightning,  and  thun- 
der is  the  noise  caused  by  the  successive 
discharges  of  such  accumulated  electrici- 
ty, or  the  concussion  of  the  air  when  it 
reunites  aft;er  having  been  divided  by  a 
flash  of  lightning.  We  are  all  so  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  appearances  and  effects 
of  lightning,  that  to  dwell  upon  them 
would  be  superfluous,  while  to  enter  into 
minute  details  on  the  questions  of  scien- 
tific interest  connected  with  them  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  our  present  limits. 
In  this  country  the  month  m  which  these 
pages  appear  is  frequently  marked  by 
thunder-storms,  and  we  are  visited  by 
them  at  intervals  dumg  most  years ;  but 
in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  thunder-storms  are 
almost  wholly  unknown,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  over 
the  ocean  in  the  middle  latitudes  when 
distant  from  continents.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  localities  where,  during 
certain  months  of  the  year,  thunder- 
storms are  periodical  phenomena  of  daily 
occurrence.  For  example,  in  the  Port 
Royal  Mountains,  in  Jamaica,  such  storms 
occur  every  day  about  the  hour  of  noon, 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  mid- 
dle of  April. 

A  flash  of  lightning  differs  only  from 
the  spark  obtained  from  an  electrical 
machine  in  the  amount  of  its  force.  Its 
course  is  uncertain,  but  it  chiefly  seeks 
such  things  as  are  good  conductors  of 
electricity,  as  metals  and  water,  avoiding 
non-conductors.  When  a  flash  has  passed 
through  a  body  which  is  not  a  perfect 
conductor,  the  smallest  possible  hole  or 
mark  is  made  visible ;  although  in  other 
parts  of  its  course  the  same  flash  may 
nave  shivered  a  tall  tree  or  the  mast  <^ 
a  ship.    A  good  conductor  must  be  so 
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placed  as  to  rise  high  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  bailding,  and  must  run  down 
in  unbroken  metalhc  connection  to  the 
earth,  or  to  running  water,  presenting  to 
these  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
points,  so  as  to  favor  the  escape  of  elec- 
tric fluid.  When  the  metallic  conductor 
is  of  sufficient  thickness  and  properly 
placed,  lightning  will  not  quit  it,  though 
the  conductor  may  lie  directly  upon  wood 
or  stone,  or  may  pass  through  water,  or 
even  if  a  man  should  grasp  it  with  his 
hand;  for  the  stroke  pas«es  through  a 
perfect  conductor  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  its  passage.  Even  though  gunpowder 
may  be  placed  around  a  metallic  conduct- 
ing rod,  the  passing  lightning  will  not 
kindle  it.  Hence  good  conductors  are 
perfect  protectors  of  powder  magazines. 

The  apparent  interval  between  the  flash 
of  lightning  and  the  ooxxmiencement  of 
thunder  has  been  known  to  vary,  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  from  4ess  than  a  single  sec- 
ond to  between  forty  and  fifty  seconds ; 
on  very  rare  occasions  it  has  exceeded 
flftv  seconds. 

i^orked  lightning  is  perhaps  divided  by 
its  approach  to  particular  terrestrial  ob- 
jects, and  a  zig-zag  flash  tak^s  place  when 
the  lightnins  adopts  the  course  of  least 
resistance,  in  rare  cases  zig-zag  light- 
ning forks  or  returns  upwards. 

Globular  lightning,  or  balls  of  fire, 
present  remarkable  appearances,  which 
should  be  carefully  noted  by  observers. 
They  are  known  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
lightning  from  the  damage  they  have 
inflicted  on  ships  or  buildings  struck  by 
them ;  but  they  differ  from  ordinary  light- 
ning not  only  in  their  shape,  .but  by  their 
slow  motion  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  are  visible.  Sometimes  they 
occur,  as  has  been  reported,  without  the 
accompaniment  of  a  storm,  and  even  un- 
der a  perfectly  serene  sky. 

WHIBLWINOS. 

While  in  Britain  during  the  month  of 
August  we  are  basking  in  the  heat  of  an 
often  cloudless  sun,  and  luxuriating  in  a 
calm  atmosphere,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indies  are  particularly  liable  to  hur- 
ricanes, which  have  most  frequently  des- 
olated those  islands  in  August,  their  prin- 
cipal seasons  for  hurricanes  extending 
from  August  to  October.  In  the  Indian 
ocean,  however,  these  visitations  are  most 
common  from  December  to  April. 


We  may  advert  to  the  special  character 
which  during  recent  years  has  been  found 
to  appertain  to  many,  if  not  all  hurricanes, 
namely,  that  they  are  revolving  storms, 
or  literally  whirlwinds.  The  same  mean- 
ing is  expressed  by  the  term  cyclone^ 
(Greek,)  now  generally  applied  to  them. 
We  can  not  venture  to  assign  a  producing 
cause  to  cyclones. 

Whirlwinds  advance  towards  the  poles 
obliquely,  but  blow  in  opposite  directions  in 
the  two  hemispheres,  although  they  main- 
tain a  determinate  course  in  each  of  them. 
The  manner  in  which  they  move  onward 
is  not  simple,  nor  easily  described  with- 
out diagrams,  for  a  double  motion  marks 
them  in  both  hemispheres.  The  speed  at 
which  they  advance  is  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  progress  and  rotation  of  which 
their  motion  is  compounded.  Such  speed 
is  sometimes  very  high,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  hurricane  of  August,  1830,  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  advanced  at  the  rate 
of  five  hundred  miles  a  day.  The  storm 
of  1831,  at  Barbadoes,  rolled  at  the  rate 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles 
a  day  over  a  space  of  twenty-three  hun- 
dred miles.  Toe  Rodriguez  hurricane  of 
1843  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  near  the  eoua- 
tor,  but  only  at  fifty  miles  as  it  approached 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  A  tempest  in 
our  own  country  in  November  26th,  1838, 
swept  on  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles 
an  hour. 

The  rotatory,  regarded  as  distinct  from 
the  onward  motion,  is  subject,  as  already 
said,  to  ascertained  laws.  The  main  prin- 
ciple of  the  course  of  tf  revolving  gale 
must  always  be  remembered  to  be  this : 
The  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  from  east  by  north  to  west, 
and  from  west  by  south  to  east,  or  con- 
trary to  the  movements  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  the  rotation  is  from  east  by 
south  to  west,  and  from  west  by  north  to 
east. 

The  rotation  of  such  storms  is  not 
strictly  circular,  but  rather  cycloidal,  aad 
thus  the  word  cyclone  exactly  designates 
it.  A  diagram  would  show  it  to  be  what 
is  familiarly  known  as  an  eddying  or  cork- 
screw motion.  The  gyrating  axis,  or  axis 
of  revolution  of  a  hurricane  is  supposed 
to  be  inclined  forwards  in  the  direction 
of  its  motion,  the  lower  part  being  retard- 
ed by  the  resistance  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.     The  lulls  and  gusts  which  alter- 
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nato  in  the  vortex  of  the  storm  may  arise 
from  an  oscillation  of  this  axis.  The  di- 
ameter of  a  revolving  hurricane  varies 
greatly.  The  largest  diameter  of  a  hur- 
ricane in  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  estimated  (by  Thom)  at  six  hun- 
dred miles. 

Different  observers  describe  differently 
the  frightful  noises  heard  at  the  center  of 
cyclones.  "  An  awful  silence,"  says  one, 
"  was  followed  by  an  awfully  hollow  and 
distant  rumbling  noise."  Biden  states 
that  the  gusts  which  succeed  it  are  "  liiie 
to  successive  and  violent  discharges  of 
artillery,  or  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts ;" 
and  Cattermole  notes  *'  a  continuous  roar 
in  the  air."  Piddington  observes  that 
the  usual  expressions  for  waterspouts  are 
"rumbling  and  hissing,"  while  for  cy- 
clones they  are  "  roaring,  thundering,  yell- 
ing, and  screaming." 

Two  notable  storms  which  raged  on 
October  25-26  and  November  1,  in  1859, 
and  which,  from  the  loss  of  a  large  vessel 
of  that  name,  are  known  as  the  "  Royal 
Charter  Storms,"  were  the  result  of  a  cy- 
clone. 

It  is  supposed  that  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  the  centrical  area  of  a  great  cy- 
clone passed  over  the  middle  of  the  Brit- 
ish Islands.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
f26th  October)  upon  which  the  Royal 
Charter  was  driven  against  the  north 
coast  of  Anglesea,  the  cyclone  advanced 
from  near  the  entrance  of  the  channel, 
where  it  had  raged  on  the  previous  morn- 
ing ;  and  on  the  following  day  (the  27th) 
its  circuitous  sweep  affected  the  North 
Sea,  having  crossed  Lincolnshire.  It  was 
still  traceable  after  the  27th,  though  less 
determinately,  towards  Norway  and  the 
Baltic,  gradually  widening  and  thereby 
diminishing  in  power.  This  most  violent 
cyclone,  one  of  the  most  violent  indeed 
which  has  passed  across  these  islands,  has 
thus  been  very  carefully  traced  from  its 
first  indications  through  its  rotation  dur- 
ing three  days  and  nights. 

•  GBNERAL    RBFLBCnOHS. 

Even  such  a  limited  account  as  we  have 
now  given  of  the  ocean  overhead  must 
impress  the  reader  with  the  astonishing 
evidences  which  it  displays  of  power, 
design,  adaptation  to  man's  condition, 
and  benevolence  upon  the  part  of  that 
Almighty  Being  who  sits  enthroned  in 
the  highest  heavens,  while  the  doads  are  I 


the  dust  of  his  feet ;  who  is  encompassed 
bv  obedient  winds,  veiled  by  awful  light- 
nings, and  unmoved  by  fiercest  storms ! 
That  all  these  are  the  messengers  of  his 
will  and  instruments  of  his  power  is  a 
familiar  thought ;  but  there  are  other  kin- 
dred thoughts  by  no  means  so  familiar. 
All  these  elements  and  phenomena  are, 
through  his  contrivance  and  benevolence, 
also  made  subservient  to  the  comforts  and 
necessities  of  man,  and  in  this  light  the 
wonders  of  the  ocean  overhead  are  even 
greater  than  those  of  the  ocean  below  us. 

Consider  only  the  conveniences,  com- 
pensations, and  skillful  adjustments  of  the 
conditions  of  onr  atmosphere,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  chemical  constitution.  Over  us 
lies  an  enormously  heavy  mass,  whose 
perpetual  pressure  is  rendered  nearly  in- 
sensible to  us,  and  we  know  it  not  until 
we  contrive  to  measure  it.  Through  it 
winds  blow  from  all  quarters  and  in  all 
degree.  A  zephyr  fans  us,  a  gust  purifies 
us,  a  gale  sweeps  a  whole  country  clean ; 
sea-breezes  invigorate  us,  strong  winds 
fill  our  sails  and  promote  our  commerce, 
and  equatorial  and  polar  currents  keep 
up  interchanges  in  accordance  with  dis- 
covered laws.  In  this  vast  aerial  body 
nothing  stagnates,  nothing  is  useless, 
every  thing  circulates,  temperature  is 
equalized,  warm  air  is  transferred  to  cold- 
er regions  and  cold  to  warmer  ones.  Mo- 
bile, permeable,  and  elastic,  it  is  open  to 
the  sunbeams,  free  to  heat,  unimpaired 
by  cold,  receptive  of  moisture,  the  store- 
house of  rains,  and  the  gentle  deposer  of 
softening  dews.  It  is  a  groundwork  for 
the  gorgeous  mountains  of  cloud-land,  a 
stage  for  the  display  of  the  most  varied 
and  swiftly  shifting  scenery  of  sunlit  va* 
pors,  and  a  pure  medium  for  the  inimitable 
and  ever-admirable  rainbow. 

Though  apparently  the  subject  of  all 
kinds  of  caprices  in  wind  and  weather, 
yet  the  more  we  study  it  the  more  do 
these  caprices  diminish,  and  laws  take 
their  place.  "  As  uncertain  as  the  wind  " 
is  a  proverbial  saying,  yet  in  this  respect 
few  things  are  more  certain  than  some 
winds,  and  nothing  is  more  advantageous* 
ly  regulated.  The  great  trade  wind  cir- 
culates round  the  globe  where  the  ocean 
is  widest,  and  then  lays  out,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  waters  a  great  highway  for 
communication  between  the  most  distant 
places.  Where  it  is  needed  there  it  is 
always  to  be  found,  while  the  steadinesH 
of  its  declinations  from  the  ftmdamental 
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course  renders  it  not  less  serviceable  in 
the  same  parts.  Within  the  range  of 
these  winds,  and  throiig)i  their  assistance, 
the  navigator  can  accomplish  nearly  all  he 
requires ;  and  when  they  become  fugitive, 
the  very  shores  which  he  desires  to  sail 
along  or  reach  act  upon  them  to  produce 
variable  and  local  winds  to  aid  him. 

To  discover  design  in  organized  exist- 
ences is  now  an  ordinary  result  of  study, 
but  who  thinks  of  discovering  it  in  atmos- 
pheric phenomena  in  the  clouds  and  in  the 
winds?    Yet  one  of  the  oldest  of  reli- 


gious observers  of  nature  had  true  phil- 
osophy enough  to  make  such  a  discovery, 
when  he  exclaimed  in  language  not  less 
correct  than  sublime,  "  Out  of  the  south 
Cometh  the  whirlwind:  and  cold  out  of 
the  north.  By  the  breath  of  God  frost  is 
given :  and  the  breath  of  the  waters  is 
straitened.  Also  by  watering  he  wearieth 
the  thick  cloud :  he  scattereth  his  bright 
cloud :  and  it  is  turned  round  about  by 
his  counsels :  that  they  may  do  whatso- 
ever he  commandeth  them  upon  the  face 
of  the  world  in  the  earth." 


THE      HON.       RICHARD      COBDEN 


M.P 


Ths  name  of  this  eminent  Briti*'h  states- 
man is  doubtless  more  familiar  to  our 
readers  than  his  strongly  marked  and  ex- 
pressive countenance,  a  finely-engraved 
portrait  of  which  we  beg  to  introduce  to 
their  attention  in  this  number  of  the  £o- 
LBcric.  In  doing  this  we  hope  to  impart 
a  personal  gratification  to  numerous  friends 
who  have  long  watched  the  progress  of 
this  distinguished  member  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  whose  talents,  character,  and 
public  services  command  respect  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  beg  to  add, 
that  this  attractive  portrait  has  just  been 
engraved  for  the  Eclbctic  by  Mr.  Ferine, 
from  an  accurate  photograph  of  the  orig- 
inal taken  a  few  weeks  since  in  London. 
This  fact  may  add  interest  to  it  as  a  work 
of  art,  and  the  pleasure  of  possessing  a 
good  likeness  of  an  eminent  man.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  if  we 
give  a  brief  outline  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Gobden,  to  accompany  the  portrait 
and  illustrate  in  part  his  personal  history 
and  public  life. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Oobdsk,  M.P.,  was 
bom  at  Dunford,  near  Midhurst,  in  Sussex, 
England,  in  1804.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  son  while  yet  young  was  taken 
in  charge  by  his  uncle,  who  kep*t  a  whole- 
sale warehouse  in  London,  and  who  placed 
him  in  bis  establishment.  He  began  his 
business  life  at  Manchester,  and  soon  after 
for  commercial  purposes  visited  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  in  1834,  and  in  1835 
came  to  the  United  States.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Manchester  Athe- 


naeum, and  delivered  the  inaugural  ad. 
dress. 

In  1837  Mr.  Cobden  traveled  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  In  1838  he 
made  a  journey  in  Germany.  Soon  after 
his  retura  to  England,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he 
advocated  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  on  grain, 
and  carried  a  petition  to  that  effect,  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
very  numerously  signed.  In  1839  about 
two  hundred  delegates  brought  up  to 
London  a  vast  number  of  petitions  for  the 
•repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  1841  Mr. 
Cobden  was  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  Stockport.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  that  body, 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1842,  announced 
its  intention  of  raising  £50,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  lecturers  to  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  of  spreading  informa- 
tion on  the  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws,  by 
means  of  pamphlets,  etc.  Mr.  Cobden  be- 
came one  of  the  lecturers ;  he  attended 
public  meetings  throughout  the  country, 
and  also  occasionally  in  London,  and  was 
distinguished  above  all  the  others,  not 
less  by  the  extent  and  precision  of  his  in- 
formation than  by  his  aouteness  of  rea- 
soning, his  boldness  of  declamation,  and 
bis  popular  style  of  oratory.  These  qual- 
ities also  gained  him  much  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  often  spoke 
in  support  of  his  object.  The  struggle 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  termi- 
nated by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  memorable 
speech,  and  by  the  royal  assent  being 
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given,  June  26th,  1846,  to  an  Act  for  re- 
pealing the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn. 

Mr.  Cobden,  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  set  out  on  a  journey  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  visited  successively  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Swe- 
den, and  was  received  with  great  applause 
at  meetings  in  the  principal  cities  and 
towns.  During  his  absence  in  1847,  he 
was  reelected  member  of  Parliament  for 
Stockport,  and  also  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  which  he  preferred  and 
chose,  and  continued  to  represent  for  a 
course  of  years.  After  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Lawsliis  political  friends  set  on  foot 
a  subscription  to  remunerate  him  for  his 
services,  and  the  larse  sum  of  £70,000,  is 
said  to  have  been  collected  and  given  to 
him.  Mr.  Cobden,  as  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Society,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
congresses  of  Paris  in  1849,  at  Frankfort 


in  1850,  and  in  London  in  1851,  in  advo- 
cating and  supporting  the  principles  of 
nonintervention  and  of  the  prevention  of 
war  by  arbitration  between  the  ^tates  in- 
terested. Mr.  Cobden  has  written  and  pub- 
lished various  pamphlets  expressive  of  his 
opinions  on  the  subjects  which  he  haa  ad- 
vocated. We  have  not  room  to  trace  the 
public  labors  and  eminent  services  of  Mr. 
Cobden  in  more  recent  years,  nor  is  it  nec- 
essary. What  he  has  said  and  what  he 
has  done  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  by 
his  great  personal  influence,  and  addresses 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  forms  a  large 
chapter  of  current  English  history.  One 
of  his  grandest  and  noblest  achievements 
is  the  bold  and  salutary  lesson  which  he 
administered  to  the  London  nmes  in  De- 
cember last,  as  a  just  rebuke  to  the  editor 
for  his  misrepresentation  and  injustice  to 
Mr.  Cobden. 


from   Ohftmberi'i   Jonrnal. 


THE      MONTH:       SCIENCE      AND      ARTS. 


Thb  New  Year  is  a  month  old ;  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  is  rustl- 
ing away  from  its  first  fresh  weeks  as 
swiftly  as  any  one  of  its  predecessors.  In 
this  busy  tide  of  human  life  in  London  it 
seems  already  long  ago  since  Taunton 
greeted  Captain  Speke  with  a  public  din- 
ner and  cordial  speeches ;  since  the  Christ- 
mas books  were  a  novelty  on  drawing- 
room  tables;  since  meteorologists  uL 
over  the  kingdom  were  sending  para- 
graphs to  the  newspapers  about  the  ex- 
traordinary mildness  of  the  season,  and 
the  number  of  flowers  in  bloom;  since 
the  friends  of  Cooke  and  Millais  were  con- 
gratulating those  two  worthy  artists  on 
their  elevation  to  R.A.  from  A«R.A.; 
and  since  a  mournful  throng  followed  to 
the  grave  in  Eensall  Green  Cemetery  the 
mortal  remains  of  W.  M.  Thackeray.  A 
little  month  has  passed,  and  new  topics 
lire  pressing  for  attention ;  Parliament  is 
about  to  begin  its  annual  talk ;  and  in  the 
stir  and  bustle  it  seems  as  if  th^  incidents 
of  Christmas-tide  were  forgotten.  But 
the  great  stream  has  an  undercurrent; 


and  there  are  found  those  who  think  and 
remember ;  for  whom  last  year's  experi- 
ence will  become  this  year's  salutary  dis- 
cipline, encouragement,  or  warning. 

The  Astronomer-Royal,  in  a  p84>er  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  supplies  us  with 
some  interesting  particulars  and  views  of 
terrestrial  magnetism ;  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  of  modem  sci- 
ence. By  a  discussion  of  all  the  magnetic 
storms,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  in 
number,  observed  within  a  given  period, 
1841-1857,  he  is  enabled  to  draw  oerUdu 
conclusions,  to  point  out  some  laws  of  the 
phenomena,  and  suggest  a  theory  to  ex* 
plain  them.  Any  one  who  has  notioed 
the  swirls  and  eddies  of  water  in  confined 
channels  traversed  by  difierent  currents, 
as  among  islands,  or  who  has  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere 
in  tempestuous  weather,  may  form  a  no- 
tion of  the  theory  suggested  by  Mr.  Airy. 
He  shows  that  in  air  and  in  water  the  gen- 
eral type  of  irregular  disturbance  is  travel* 
W  circular  forms,  with  radial  or  tangen. 
tiiu  currents,  and  sometimes  witii  inorease 
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or  decrease  of  vertical  force  in  the  center ; 
and  argning  from  these  he  assumes  the 
presence  of  a  magnetic  ether  or  fluid  as 
an  envelope  of  some  feet  in  thickness  over 
the  surface  of  the  whole  earth,  which,  be- 
ing affected  during  magnetic  storms  in 
the  same  way  as  air  and  water  are,  occa- 
sions the  phenomena  which  have  long 
been  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  in 
observations  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Whether  Mr.  Airy  be  right  or  wrong 
in  his  theory  is  a  question  which  magneti- 
cians  every  where  will  be  ready  to  discuss. 
Meanwhile  he  points  out  a  way  in  which 
the  question  may  be  answered,  namely, 
by  careful  observations  with  apparatus 
identical  in  construction  at  five  or  six 
observatories  within  the  limits  of  Europe. 
This  would  be  a  practical  way  of  testing 
the  theory  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  applied. 

The  Geological  Society  have  read  and 
discussed  papers  on  fresh  discoveries  of 
fossil  teeth  and  bones  in  Central  India, 
and  "  On  the  Recent  Geological  Changes 
in  Somersetshire,  and  on  their  Date  rela- 
tively to  the  Existence  of  Man  and  cer- 
tain of  the  Extinct  Mammalia."  The 
latter  was  communicated  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  and  was  listened  to  and  talked 
about  in  a  way  that  showed  how  lively 
an  interest  on  such  questions  prevails 
among  geologists.  They  have  had  also 
further  communications  concerning  the 
earthquake  at  Manilla,  mentioned  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Journal^  from 
which  we  learn  that  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  persons  were  killed  by  the 
shocks,  and  a  large  number  more  or  less 
injured.  Facts  so  grave  as  these  enable 
us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  violence  of 
the  convulsion.  Compared  therewith,  the 
earthquake  that  alarmed  England  in  Oc- 
tober last  was  but  the  jolt  of  a  wagon. 

In  connection  with  {ideological  subjects 
we  may  mention  the  discovery  of  ancient 
relics  which  was  made  a  short  time  since 
near  Rosebury  Topping,  a  high  hill  of  the 
North  Riding,  that  looks  into  the  vale  of 
Tees.  The  district  is  much  cut  up  bv  ex- 
cavations for  ironstone ;  and  in  making  a 
new  roadway  at  about  fourteen  feet  below 
the  modem  surface,  the  diggers  came  upon 
fragments  of  pottery,  broken  quems, 
bones  of  animals,  and,  as  is  said,  part  of  a 
human  jaw  containing  three  teeth.  The 
bones  comprised  those  of  oxen,  deer, 
and  sheep,  the  last  so  small  in  size  as  to 
lead  to  the  inference  that  a  diminutive 


breed  of  sheep  once  inhabited  Cleveland. 
All  the  marrow  bones  are  broken  in  two, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  that 
aboriginal  Briton<i,  after  picking  off  the 
meat,  knew  how  to  get  at  the  marrow. 
One  of  the  smaller  bones  has  been  bored, 
probably  that  it  might  be  suspended  by  a 
string,  and  among  other  things  which 
showed  signs  of  handiwork,  were  pegs  of 
wood  and  bone,  and  a  jet  ring.  Jet,  as 
some  of  our  readers  will  remembei*,  has 
been  dug  out  of  the  cliffs  of  Cleveland 
from  time  immemorial.  No  weapon  or 
implement  has  been  discovered,  but  there 
are  a  quantity  of  sticks,  twi§^,  leaves, 
nuts,  and  acorns,  and  a  considerable  bed 
of  mussel-shells,  all  of  which  have  been 
opened.  Neither  are  there  any  signs  of  a 
dwelling :  hence  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er the  deposit  has  been  formed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pool,  or  under  huts  raised  on 
piles.  The  date  of  these  interesting  relics 
IS  as  yet  uncertain,  but  it  must  be  assign- 
ed to  the  Celtic  period.  There  are  archae- 
ologists enough  in  Yorkshire  to  investi- 
gate this  point,  and  we  hope  to  hear  of 
their  taking  it  up  with  spirit.  We  con- 
clude our  brief  notice  with  the  statement 
that  the  human  jaw  is  described  as  remark- 
ably massive  and  large,  as  if  it  had  be- 
longed to  a  person  of  huge  proportions. 
And  that  *'  the  three  teeth,  which  are  still 
in  their  sockets,  are  of  great  size  and  very 
much  worn  down;  indeed,  nearly  the 
whole  crown  is  worn  away  ;  a  fact  which 
testifies  plainly  enough  to  the  coarse  na- 
ture of  a  veiy  considerable  portion  of  this 
ancient  man's  daily  bread." 

Metallurgists,  and  all  others  who  have 
to  do  with  iron,  will  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing that  Mr.  Sorby  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing microscopical  examinations  of  the 
structure  of  iron  and  steel,  which,  in  what 
they  reveal,  are  really  astonishing.  Judg- 
ing from  what  he  has  already  achieved,  it 
may  be  said  that  hitherto  nothing  has 
been  known  of  the  structure  of  iron  and 
steel ;  for  by  his  method  of  investigation 
he  sees  particulars  and  peculiarities  whose 
existence  has  never  been  suspected.  Mr. 
Sorby's  reputation  as  an  investigator  of 
the  microscopical  structure  of  minerals 
stands  deservedly  high,  but  in  this  new 
field  he  bids  fair  to  raise  it  still  higher. 

A  scheme  has  been  proposed,  in  the 
United  States,  for  ** laying  on"  heat  in 
towns  and  villages,  in  the  same  way  as 
gas  and  water  are  laid  on,  from  a  central 
source.    This  heating  of  all  the  booses  in 
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a  town  from  one  fire  would  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  economy,  provided  that  it  will 
cook  the  food  as  well  as  warm  those  who 
are  to  eat  it.  The  scheme,  however,  is  not 
new ;  it  has  been  suggested  more  than 
once  within  the  present  century.  We  can 
match  it  with  the  proposal  of  another  re- 
publican to  lay  on  the  piano  to  as  many 
drawing-rooms  as  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for  the  harmonies  played  on  the  great  cen- 
tral instrument.  And  we  once  heard  it 
suggested  in  Birmingham,  that  where 
churches  and  chapels  stand  near  together, 
the  organ-music  might  be  laid  on  from 
one  to  thex^ther. 

Some  of  the  principal  jewelers  in  Lon- 
don have  adopted  a  plan  for  the  preven- 
tion or  detection  of  burglary,  which  is 
worth  notice.  They  leave  a  light  burn- 
ing in  the  shop  all  night,  and  cut  a  small 
opening  in  the  door  -  shutter,  through 
which  a  policeman  can  look  and  see  that 
the  iron  safe  stands  untouched.  Should 
he  find  the  shop  in  darkness,  that  would 
at  once  excite  suspicion,  and  he  would 
take  measures  to  raise  an  alarm,  and  cap- 
ture the  depredators.  Dr.Vander  Weyde, 
of  New- York,  has  invented  a  gas-whistle 
which  effects  the  same  object  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  This  instrument  can  be  fixed 
in  any  place  where  gas  is  used,  and  is  so 
contrived  as  to  set  up  a  shrill  whistle  the 
instant  the  gas  is  turned  on.  By  connect- 
ing it  with  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus 
a  light  may  be  produced  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  needful  contact  being  accom- 
plished by  the  opening  of  a  door,  putting 
a  key  in  a  lock,  or  disturbing  a  shutter  or 
window.  The  doors  of  a  whole  range  of 
shops  or  warehouses  may  be  connected 
with  it,  so  that  if  any  one  be  disturbed 
the  noise  of  the  whistle  would  alarm  the 
whole  neighborhood.  It  can  be  used 
also  as  a  fog-signal,  and  as  a  night-light, 
with  the  advantage,  in  the  latter  case, 
that  by  a  little  contrivance  the  whistling 
will  begin  at  any  desired  hour,  and  keep 
on  until  the  person  who  is  to  be  waked 
rises  and  turns  off  the  gas. 

A  method  of  stereotyping,  by  which 
the  cost  of  metal  plates  may  be  greatly 
reduced — invented  also  by  Professor  Van- 
der  Weyde — ^has  been  mentioned.  He 
prepares  the  moulds  of  paper,  rendered 
incombustible  by  a  peculiar  process; 
these  moulds  are  light,  and  in  a  dry  place 
will  keep  for  many  yeans.  A  pubhsher 
having  a  stock  of  these  moulds  on  hand 
may  oaat   sixteen  or  thirty-two  plates, 


print  as  many  sheets  as  he  wants,  then 
melt  the  metal,  and  cast  another  sheet  of 
plates,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  book  is 
printed.  In  this  way  a  few  pounds  of 
metal  suffice,  with  a  great  economy  of 
warehouse-room,  manipulation,  and  ex- 
pense. Another  advantage  is,  that  as 
soon  as  the  pages  are  composed,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  movable  type,  they 
need  not  be  kept  waiting  for  the  casting, 
but  may  be  distributed  immediately  after 
the  moulds  are  taken. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Dr.  R.  P.  Stevens  read 
a  paper  on  the  elevation  and  subsidence 
of  land  in  the  United  States,  from  which 
we  take  a  few  interesting  particulars.  It 
appears  that  the  coast  of  IVew-Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward's  Island  is  rising, 
while  that  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  sinking. 
Greenland  is  slowly  sinking  along  a  line 
of  six  hundred  miles ;  New-Jersey,  and 
the  coasts  to  the  east,  are  rising ;  and  in 
the  Pacific  there  is  in  some  latitudes  a 
subsidence  of  the  water.  Continuance  of 
these  movements  will  bring  about  great 
changes:  a  projection  of  the  American 
continent  to  the  North  Pole;  Hudson's 
Bay  will  appear  as  a  fertile  valley,  with 
one  or  more  lakes ;  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland will  become  dry  land,  and,  with 
St.  George's  Bank  and  neighboring  shoals, 
be  added  to  the  mainland.  Steamers  will 
then  cross  the  Atlantic  in  four  days. 
The  coastline  of  all  the  ocean  States  will 
be  carried  out  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  Bahamas,  with  all 
their  reefn  and  shoals,  will  grow  into  one 
large  island ;  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi 
will  extend  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fur- 
ther into  the  Gulf,  and  all  down  the  ooast 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  lengthen- 
ing of  the  rivers,  producing  remarkable 
changes  of  scenery  and  modifications  of 
climate.  Judging  from  present  appear- 
ances, we  may  infer  that  the  more  the 
land  is  exposed  in  the  north  the  wider 
will  become  the  region  of  barrenness. 

It  is  often  argued,  especially  bj  political 
economists  and  professors  of  social  science, 
that  the  present  oentnry  has  fewer  preju- 
dices ana  more  enlightenment  than  any 
preceding  period.  Will  they  tell  us  how 
they  reconcile  the  fact  under  mentioned 
with  their  theory?  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  whose  annual  report 
shows  what  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  extending 
sewers,  advaaoing  the  main  drainage,  ra- 
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Daming  and  re-nombering  streeta,  and  pre- 
|>anng  for  the  Thamea  embankment,  nad 
arranged  to  open  the  new  street  in  Soath- 
wark  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  To 
have  the  roadwaj  completed  ij  the  re- 
quired time,  they  offered  piece-work  to 
the  paviors,  who  aoceptea  it,  and  by 
worlong  fourteen  hours  a  day  earned 
three  times  their  usual  amount  of  wages. 
The  work  was  progressing  satisfactorily, 
and  the  superintending  engineer  was  con- 
gratulating himself  on  the  operations  of 
his  well-drilled  gang,  when  the  council  of 
the  Pavior's  Society  heard  of  what  was 
going  on,  went  down  to  the  place,  and 
ordered  all  the  men  at  once  to  cease  piece- 


work and  go  on  with  day-work  only.  Hie 
order  was  obeyed,  and  the  work,  greatly 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  chief,  went  on  at 
the  usual  take-it-easy  pace. 

Now,  in  this  instance,  the  men  had  no 
complaint  to  make  of  the  *H3rranny  of 
capital,"  for  capital  was  putting  into  their 
hands  between  three  and  four  pounds  a 
week,  instead  of  one  pound  ten  shillings ; 
and  yet,  with  such  a  tangible  means  of 
judging  which  was  most  to  their  advan- 
tage, they  reject  the  lar^r  sum,  and  ac- 
cept the  smaller,  in  opposition,  as  it  seems, 
to  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  human 
motives.  It  is  a  social  phenomenon  whidi 
requires  to  be  accounted  for. 
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A  CoHPixHKHSiTs  Tamil  Ain>  Enolisb  DiOnONABT 
or  High  and  Low  Tamil.  Bj  the  Rer.  Mibon 
WufSLow,  D.D.,  American  HiSBioiiary  at  Madraa. 

Wi  are  glad  to  witness  the  completion  of  this 
great  and  important  work.  The  Madras  Times  an- 
nouoces  it  as  "  a  work  of  prodigious  labor  and  great 
Talae,  laying  not  only  the  British  nation  but  also 
the  whole  literary  worid  under  great  obligation." 
Other  journals  of  India,  Oriental  acholan,  mission- 
aries, and  distioguiahed  official  residents,  concur  in 
the  same  opinion.  We  confess  to  some  national 
pride  in  such  honor,  merited  and  secured  by  Ameri- 
can scholarship.  We  are  not  merely  a  race  of 
*^  bustling  money-seekers,^  as  we  have  been  derid- 
ingly  called ;  we  have  produced  scholars  that  chal- 
leuge  comparison  with  those  of  any  country  or  age. 
This  work  of  Dr.  Winslow's  is  thoroughly  original 
in  plan  and  execution,  and  largely  so  in  material, 
baring  more  than  thirty  thousuid  words,  never 
before  cognized  in  Tamil  and  English  lexicog- 
raphy. It  iucludes  both  the  common  and  poetic 
dialects,  and  the  astronomical,  astrological,  botan- 
ical, mythological,  official,  and  sdentifio  terms, 
al?o  the  names  of  authors,  poets,  heroes,  and 
gods.  It  cootains  nine  hundred  and  sixty  oc- 
tavo pages,  with  three  closely-printed  columns  on 
ft  page.  The  work  is  printed  in  Madras,  and 
is  executed  in  the  best  style  of  modem  typog- 
raphy. We  are  informed  that  the  work  can  be  seen 
and  ordered  at  the  Mifsion  Booms,  (Bible  House,)  in 
New-Tork,  and  in  Boston.  Price  ten  dollars.  To 
all  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  and  to  Orten 
tal  scholars  generally,  this  work  is  of  great  value. 

Lira  or  Edwabd  tsvivanoyt.  By  OHAaus  Hatbn 
Huirr*  With  anlntroduetion  by  Oaoaoa  BANOaoffT. 
New-York:  D.  Appleton  k  Company,  448  ft  446 
Broadway.     1864. 

This  embent  publishing  house  has  sent  us  a  copy 
of  this  work,  beautifully  printed  and  finely  executed. 


forming  a  rich  addition  to  American  literature, 
and  giving  much  valuable  information  of  historic 
Interest  to  the  reading  public  In  the  conception 
and  preparation  of  this  Life  of  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Hunt  has  done  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
good  man,  and  exercised  excellent  Judgment  in  the 
use  of  "  the  whole  mass  of  papers  left  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston at  his  death ;  a  collection,  it  hardly  need  be  said, 
of  great  interest  and  value,  as  well,  for  more  general 
researches  ^  of  the  historian. 

If  the  public  needed  further  testimony  to  the 
value  of  this  Life  of  Edward  Livingston,  it  is  amply 
fumbhed  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  histo- 
rian, than  whom  a  more  competent  Judge  of  such  a 
work  can  scarcely  be  found.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  volume,  Mr.  Bancroft  pays  a  very  high  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  name,  character,  and  public  services 
of  Mr.  Livingston,  which  will  be  fully  verified  by  a 
perusal  of  the  work.  No  one  who  reads  the  intro- 
duction will  be  willing  to  lay  aside  the  book  till  he 
hsa  perused  the  whole.  The  author  and  the  pub- 
lishers have  performed  a  timely  service  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  issue  of  this  work  at  this  Juncture  in  our 
national  affiurs.  And  many  of  our  public  men  would 
find  interest  and  profit  in  the  pages  of  this  work  of 
great  practical  ^ue.  We  commend  the  buok  to 
all  lovers  of  American  character  and  history. 

Music  or  tsx  Bibli  ;  or,  Explanatory  Kotis  up- 
on TBOBI  PaSSAOKS  IN  THS  SaCRSO  ScRIPTURIS 
WHTCB  RRLATB  VO  MUSXO,  INOLUDtNO  A  BriBfYiRW' 

OP  Hkbrrw  Poctrt.  By  Enoch  Hutchinson, 
Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  69  Washington-street. 
New-Tork:  Sheldon  k  Company.  Cincinnati: 
George  S.  Blanohard.   '1864. 

This  is  a  learned  work,  combining  long  and  patient 
research  in  sacred  literature  and  oriental  customs. 
The  author  claims  that  **  in  ancient  times  the  sig* 
nification  of  the  term  miMfe  was  far  more  oompre- 
hensive  than  it  is  at  present  It  included  danomg, 
gesture,  poetry,  and  sometimes  the  aggregate 
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sdences.^  Starting  with  this  ^ew,  the  author  march- 
es along  in  his  inyestlgations,  with  patient  step  and 
toil,  imparting  new  information  concerning  the  an- 
cient Scriptures  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  there 
employed.  The  student  of  the  Bible  will  find  much 
in  this  work  to  interest  and  instruct  him  and  lead 
him  further  into  the  storehouse  of  truth,  among  the 
precious  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which 
are  there  laid  up. 

The  Gruat  Cohsuidiatiok.  Tbx  MillknialRest;  ob, 
Tbk  World  as  it  Will  Bk.  By  the  Rev.  John 
CuMMiwofi,  D.D.,  F.R.&E..  Muiister  of  the  Scot- 
tish National  Church,  Crown  Court,  Covent  Gar- 
den. Second  series.  New-Tork :  Carleton,  Pub- 
lisher, 418  Broadway.     1864.    Price,  $1. 

Thb  name  and  writings  of  Dr.  Cummings  are 
familiar  to  many  American  readers,  who  wiU  only 
need  the  announcement  of  this  rolume  to  in- 
duce them  at  once  to  purchase  and  read  it.  When- 
ever we  spend  a  Sabbath  in  London,  wo  turn  our 
steps  almost  instinctively  to  the  sanctuary  where  Br. 
Cummings  preaches,  to  listen  to  his  instructive  elo- 
quence. He  is  a  model  preacher.  His  diction  is 
rich  and  attractive,  as  will  be  seen  by  every  reader 
of  this  volume.  And  we  speak  of  him  thus  because 
we  doubt  not  aU  this  langui^e  has  found  utterance 
in  the  sanctuary  where  he  preaches.  Mr.  Carleton 
has  done  good  service  in  giving  this  book  to  Ameri- 
can readers. 

DUBT    VROX    NOVXHBSB    ]8tH,    1862,    TO   OCTOBIB 

18tr,  1863.   By  Adam  Gdbowbxi    Vol  II.  New- 
Tork:  Carieton,  Publisher,  418  Broadway.    1864. 

The  author  makes  the  following  announcement  on 
his  title-page,  which  will  indicate  to  the  reader  his 
views  and  his  reasons  for  writing  this  book  : 

"  Of  all  the  peoples  known  in  history,  the  Amer- 
ican people  most  readily  foigets  yesterday.  I  pub- 
this  diary  in  order  to  recall  yestaniay  to  the  memory 
of  my  countrymen.  Guaowsn. 

"  Washiiioton,  October,  1868.'* 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  a  spicy,  amus- 
infc,  and  racy  record  of  current  events  concemipg 
public  men  and  messures,  matters  and  things,  which 
will  make  him  smile  even  if  some  things  displease 
him  in  the  perusal 

Just  Publisbxd:  "A  fascinating,  entertaining, 
and  useful  book  I"  Ramhles  among  Words:  Their 
Poetry^  History,  and  Wtsdom.  By  William  Swinton. 
Revised  edition.  *'  It  is  a  book  to  be  studied  with 
profit,  and  read  for  pastime."  Handsomely  printed 
on  tinted-laid  paper,  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth  ; 
one  volume,  ISmo,  price  $1.00.  Sent  by  mail,  free 
of  postage,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  Bioa  Thomas, 
publisher,  142  Nassau-street,  New  York. 

PousH  EziLEfl. — ^The  iSi^bfe  publishes  a  letter  from 
a  young  Polish  physician  wlio  wsa  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation to  Siberia  by  the  Governor  of  Warsaw. 
He  states  that  the  political  prisoners  transported 
with  him  aocomplished  the  journey  as  far  as  Nijoi 
Novgorod  in  sledges,, whence  they  proceeded  on 
foot  to  Penn,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  sinking  erery  step  into  the  snow,  the  Uier- 
mometer  marking  thirty  degrees  under  sera  Any 
prisoner  who  pofflessed  sufficient  means  was  offered 
permission  to  travel  in  a  sledge,  on  condition  that 
he  should  take  two  gendarmes  with  him,  and  defray 


all  the  expense,  including  theib  pay.  This  pretend- 
ed indulgence  was  a  cruel  modcery,  for  there  was 
not  one  among  the  exiles  possessed  of  sufficient 
money  to  indulge  in  such  luxury. 

Tbackerat  akd  Albert  Byftra. — ^Tbe  **  Lounger 
at  the  aube.'*  writing  in  the  London  Illustrated 
Times,  says  :  "  I  found  the  following  in  a  lady^s  al- 
bum the  other  day : 

'*  *Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains, 
They  crowned  him  long  sgo ; 
But  who  they  got  to  put  it  on 
Nobody  seems  to  know.— Albert  Sscith.' 

•*  *I  know  that  Albert  wrote  in  a  hurry. 
To  criticise  I  scarce  presume ; 
But  yet  methinks  that  Lindley  Murray 
Instead  of  '^  who  *'  had  written  fDhom, 

"*W.  M.  THACXniAT."' 

AVabtodob*s  tusk,  exhumed  by  a  party  of  salt* 
miners  in  Orqzon,  has  recently  been  contributed  to 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Rochester  University.  The  tusk 
is  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end,  and  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  at  the  smafier.  Its  length  is 
about  four  feet,  which  is  perhaps  not  more  than  one 
half  the  origtnaL 

Thv  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Worcester 
Transcripif  who  has  examined  the  Internal  Revenue 
returns,  says  that  tobacco  pays  a  tax  of  $2,850,000 ; 
leather  comes  next,  paying  $1,900,000 ;  then  iron, 
$1,700,000;  and  then  malt  liquor,  $1,600,000. 
Peddlers  pay  $800,000  for  their  licenses,  and  those 
who  ride  in  carriages  $250,000. 

LOVE,  HONOR,  AND  OBEY. 

LoYX  all  on  earth  that*s  worthy  love^ 

The  beautiful,  the  good ; 
Love  God  in  heaven,  for  His  works, 

The  earth  and  briny  flood ; 
Love  honest  hearts  wherever  found. 

In  hut  or  palace  hall ; 
Lo^e  those  who  love  thee,  those  who  hate. 

Love  every  one,  love  all 

Honor  the  man  who,  rich  in  gold. 

Gives  largely  of  his  store ; 
Honor  the  poor  who  envy  not 

The  rich  their  glittering  ore ; 
Honor  the  olver  locks  of  age 

And  help  them  on  their  way ; 
Honor  the  forms  that  gave  thee  birth, 

LiTing.  or  in  the  day. 

Obey  the  first  of  Heaven's  comnaads, 

To  love  thy  fellow-man; 
Obey  the  best  of  NatnreTs  laws. 

To  help  him.  if  you  can ; 
Obey  the  still  small  voice  within 

That  bids  thee  guilt  abhor ; 
Obey  the  voice  that  trembling  cries, 

*' Arise,  and  sin  no  more.'* 

A  RBH  batobiko  factory  is  taaintalned  by  th« 
French  government  at  Haingne,  on  the  Swiss  fron- 
tier, '^ar  before  last  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment was  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  crop  seven- 
teen million  of  eggs,  chiefly  of  large  fleshy  fishes,  of 
which  thirty-four  per  cent,  were  lost 
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Bxuc  or  TBS  *^  AvcixHT  MAaiKMM.^'^Aa  andeiit 
twat,  probably  of  the  third  century,  has  been  found 
in  a  peat  moas  near  Flensbui^,  in  Qeawig,  by  M. 
Engelhardt,  director  of  the  Museum  at  tiiat  place. 
An  account  of  it  has  been  inflerted  by  Ify.  Jolm 
Lubbock  in  the  new  number  of  the  NcUural  History 
JUview,  firom  which  we  lelect  a  few  particulars. 
This  lai^e,  flat-bottomed  boat  is  seTenty  feet  in 
length,  three  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  and  eight  or 
nine  feet  wide.    The  sides  are  of  oak  boards,  over- 
lapping one  another,  and  fiutened  together  by  iron 
bolts.    On  the  inner  side  of  each  board  are  several 
projections,  which  are  not  separate  pieces  of  wood, 
but  are  continuous  with  the  boards,  and  were  there- 
fore left  when  the  latter  were  cut  out  of  the  solid 
timber.    Each  of  these  projections  has  two  small 
holes,  throu^  which  ropes,  made  of  the  inner  bark 
of  trees,  were  passed,  in  order  to  fasten  the  sides  of 
the  boat  to  the  ribs.    The  row-locks  are  formed  by 
a  projecting  horn  of  wood,  under  which  is  an  orifice, 
so  that  a  rope  fastened  to  the  horn  and  passng 
through  the  orifice  leaves  a  hole  through  which  the 
oar  piaya.    There  appears  to  have  been  about  fifty 
pair  of  oars,  of  which  sixteen  have  already  been 
discovered.    The  bottom  of  the  boat  was  covered 
by  matting.    The  freight  consisted  of  iron  axes, 
indudine  a  socketed  celt  with  its  handle,  swords, 
lances,  knives,  brooches,  whetstones,  wooden  ves- 
sels, with,  oddly  enough,  two  birch  brooms,  and 
many  smidler  articles.    Only  those,  however,  have 
yet  been  found  which  remained  actually  in  the  boat, 
and  as  in  sinking  it  turned  partly  over  on  its  side, 
no  doubt  many  more  articles  will  reward  the  further 
exploratioDs  which  M.  Engelhart  proposes  to  make 
next  summer.    It  is  evident  that  this  interesting 
boat  was  sunk  on  purpose,  because  there  is  a  square 
hole  about  six  inches  in  diameter  hewn  out  of  the 
bottom,  and  jt  is  probable  that  in  some  time  of 
panic  or  danger  the  objects  contuned  in  it  were  hid- 
den by  the  owner,  who  was  never  able  to  recover 
them.    Some  time  ago,  a  few  yards  from  the  same 
spot,  at  Nydam,  were  found  a  quantity  of  arms  and 
ornaments,  and  also  a  collection  of  fifty  Roman 
coins,  ranging  in  date  from  ▲.n.  67  to  217.    There 
is  little  doubt  that  these  belong  to  the  same  period 
as  the  boat  above-mentioned,  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, M.  Lubbock  thinks  that  this  vessel  and 
its  contents  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  third  cen- 
tury. 

FnrAKoxs  or  Fbaxoi. — The  Timefsays  that  among 
the  heavy  embarrassments  which  are  crowding 
round  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  there  is  none  so 
serious  in  its  remote  consequences  as  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  France.  France  requires  a  loan  of  12,- 
000,000  sterling.  We  know  not  on  what  terms  she 
will  obtain  it,  but  every  one  can  dearly  see  that  the 
present  is  a  most  inopportune  time  for  such  an  ope- 
ration. All  Europe  has  been  thrown  into  conf  asion 
by  the  announcement  that  the  treaties  of  1816  are 
at  an  end ;  by  the  suggestion,  from  one  so  well  able 
to  realize  it,  that  war  is  inevitable  unless  a  congress 
can  be  convoked ;  and  by  the  fkilure,  which  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  to  convoke  a  congren 
announced  without  previously  consulting  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  AU  these  things  tend  to  act 
most  adversely  on  the  money  market,  and  all  these 
things  are  the  voluntary  and  spontaneous  acts  of 
the  French  government. 

'  Hart,  Qutxir  ov  Soots. — Her  large  sharp  features 
might  perh^M  have  been  thought  handsome  rather 
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than  beautiful,  but  for  the  winning  vivacity  and  high 
joyous  spirit  which  beamed  through  thenu  It  luui 
been  questioned  whether  her  eyes  were  hazel  or 
daric  gray,  b«t  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  star- 
like brightness*  Her  complexion,  although  fresh 
and  clear,  would  seem  to  have  been  without  the 
brilliance  so  common  among  our  island  beauties. 
Her  hair  appears  to  have  changed  with  her  years 
from  a  ruddy  yellow  to  auburn,  and  from  auburn  to 
dark  brown  or  black,  turning  gray  long  before  its 
time.  Her  host  was  full  and  finely  shaped,  and  she 
carried  her  huge  stately  figure  with  migesty  and 
grace.  She  showed  to  advantage  on  horseback,  and 
still  more  in  the  dance.  The  charm  of  her  soft 
sweet  voice  is  described  as  irresistible;  and  Aie 
sang  well,  accompanying  herself  on  the  harp,  the  vir- 
ginals, and  still  oftener  on  the  lute,  which  set  off  the 
beauty  of  her  long,  delicate  white  hand. — Invento- 
riea  of  Mary^  Qwen  of  Scots, 

Thi  Quxxx  Rkfusiwo  to  bk  CoMroRTXD. — The 
Queen  continues  to  be  oppressed  with  the  terrible 
loss  she  sustained  m  the  death  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort The  second  anniversary  of  her  bereavement 
was  passed,  on  the  14th  inst.,  in  strict  seclusion.  A 
religious  service  took  place  early  in  the  morning  in 
the  Royal  Mausoleum,  at  Frogmore,  attended  by  ner 
Maj^ty  and  several  of  her  children,  who  placed  on 
the  tomb  wreaths  of  evergreens  and  immoritUBS, 
Her  Migesty  makes  frequent  visits  to  the  mausoleum, 
and  the  custom,  so  general  in  France  and  other  con- 
tinental countries,  of  paying  those  honors  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed,  seems  likely,  from  this 
high  example,  to  be  introduced  in  England. — 
European  Times^  Dec,  19(A. 

David  Humx  in  a  QnAOimi.— Ramsey's  recently 
published  JRemmiseences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Char- 
acter contains  the  following: 

"  There  is  a  story  traditional^  in  Edinburgh  re- 
garding David  Hume,  which  illustrates  how  tiio 
peasantry  were  shocked  at  persons  of  infidel  princi- 
ples, and  which  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Hume 
himself  often  narrated.  The  philosopher  had  fallen 
from  the  path  into  the  swamp  at  the  back  of  the 
casUe,  the  existence  of  which  I  recollect  hearing  of 
from  old  persons  forty  years  ago.  He  fairly  stuck 
fast,  and  called  to  a  woman  who  was  passing,  and 
begged  her  assistance.  She  passed  on,  apparently 
wiSiout  attending  to  the  request ;  at  his  earnest  en- 
treaty, however,  she  came  where  he  was,  and  asked 
him:  *  Are  ye  na  Hume  the  atheists  *  Well,  well,  no 
matter,'  said  Hume  ;  '  Christian  charity  commands 
yon  to  do  good  to  every  one.'  '  Christian  charity 
here,  or  Christian  charity  there,'  replied  the  wo- 
man, '  ril  do  naething  for  you  till  ye  turn  a  Chria- 
tian  yerseU— -ye  maun  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Creed,  or  fiuth  I'll  let  ye  grope  there  as  I  find 
ye.'  The  skeptic,  really  afraid  for  liis  life,  repeated 
the  requured  formulas." — Seminiscenees,  p.  40. 

Impobtart  LiTBBAnT  DisconnRT. — ^The  Temps 
says:  **An  hnportant  literary  discovery  has  lust 
taken  place  in  London.  MM.  IVancisque  Michel, 
Professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Bordeaux,  and  Edouard 
Foumier,  the  writer  of  the  Ohronique  in  the  JPairie, 
were  a  few  days  back  in  the  shop  of  a  London  pub* 
lisher,  when  the  latter  mentioned  that  he  had  Ui  a 
corner  of  his  warehouse  a  bundle  of  papers  forming 
seven  volumes,  entirely  written  by  Beaumarchais 
himself.  A  rapid  examination  df  this  treasure  boob 
convinoiwi  these  geuUemm  of  tto  hoDportanoe  6f  the 
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discoTerj,  and  the  manuscript  passed  at  once  into 
the  hands  of  M.  Michel  to  return  to  France.  How 
those  papers  got  to  England  we  can  not  say,  but  the 
most  probable  supposition  is  that  they  were  taken 
to  London  by  Beaumarcbais  himself  when  he 
sought  refuge  there  in  1*798,  against  the  conse- 

Suences  of  the  accusation  brought  against  him  by 
habot  and  Lecointre,  of  having  sold  arms  to  the 
royalists." 

A  Russian  Submakivx  Boat. — Another  means  of 
defense  is  also  in  course  of  preparation  (at  Cron- 
stadt)— a  submarine  boat  of  colossal  dimensions,  in 
the  construction  of  which  about  two  hundred  tons 
of  iron  and  steel  are  to  be  used,  ^t  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing toward  completion.  Great  secrecy  is  being 
used  about  this  boat.  We  can,  however,  say  that 
it  is  to  have  engines  worked  by  compressed  air,  to 
have  a  very  strong  beak,  with  provision  for  attach- 
ing large  cylinders  chaiged  with  powder  to  the  bot- 
toms of  vessels,  to  be  fired  by  electricity.  The 
parties  navigating  the  vessel  will  see  what  they  are 
doing  by  means  of  bull's  eyes,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  r^^ate  the  depth  at  which  they  swim,  generally 
keeping  quite  dose  to  the  surface.  The  emperor 
has  not  only  approved  the  plans,  but  some  months 
since  signed  the  decree  appropriating  about  £27,000 
— say  175,000  silver  roubles — ^for  this  monste^. — 
Army  and  Navy  GazeUe.  a 

Bb  on  Good  Txrms  with  tour  Pillow. — ^The  in- 
stant the  head  is  laid  on  the  pillow  is  that  in  which 
conscience  delivers  its  decrees.  If  it  has  conceived 
any  evil  design,  it  is  surrounded  by  thorns.  The 
softest  down  is  hard  uuder  the  restless  head  of  the 
wicked.  In  order  to  be  happy,  one  must  be  on 
good  terms  with  one*s  pillow,  for  the  niehtly  re- 
proaches it  can  make  must  be  heard ;  yet  it  is  never 
80  delicious,  so  tranquil,  as  after  a  day  on  which 
one  has  performed  some  good  act,  or  when  one  is 
conscious  of  having  spent  it  in  some  useful  or  sub- 
stantial employment 

All  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  destination  of 
the  head  of  the  beautiful  Priucess  de  Lamballe, 
which  was  cut  oflE^  and  carried  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  at  the  end  of  a  pike,  during  the  terror  in  1798, 
has  been  removed  by  the  publication  of  a  minute  of 
one  of  the  permanent  Committee  of  Sections,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  head  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  enfiuu  trmivSs,  permission  to  do  so 
having  been  obtained  by  a  certain  Citizen  Jaques. 

Tbb  overseers  of  Harvard  College  have  voted  to 
raise  the  chaxge  for  instruction  in  theundeigraduate 
department  from  seventy-five  dollars  as  heretofore 
to  one  hundred  and  four  dollars  a  year.  The  prop- 
erty which  now  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the 
nniversity,  leaving  out  of  the  account  the  buildings, 
grounds,  and  libraries,  amounts  to  $1,627,468.55. 

A  SivxBs  CoMPSHDzmr.  —  The  Emperor  wishes 
sometimes  to  get  out  of  Mexico,  but  he  canH;  he 
as  often  wishes  to  conquer  it,  but  he  can*t;  he 
wishes  to  deliver  Poland,  but  he  can't ;  on  finding 
wUdi  he  wishes  to  conciliate  Russia  and  unite  with 
her  in  the  East  against  England,  but  he  can*t :  he  is 
idncerely  desirous  of  gettins  rid  of  the  burden  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  but  he  can't ;  he  wants,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  conciliate  the  deigy,  but  he 
can't ;  be  wants  to  be  a  despot,  and  when  he  finds 
it  is  imponible  to  continue  the  autoctado  game,  at 


which  he  has  played  since  1858,  he  tries  to  be  lib- 
eral, but  he  canH ;  he  wants  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  European  powers,  but  he  can*t;  he  wmts  to 
get  up  political  capital  by  putting  himself  forward  as 
the  champion  of  democracy,  but  he  can't  How 
have  all  his  projects  ended  and  his  dearly-bought 
glory  f  At  home  in  moral  and  financial' weaknesi^ 
and  abroad  in  isolation. — French  paper, 

Theri  are  nineteen  universities  in  Italy,  at  which 
there  are  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-two  students.  The  cost  of  these  institutions 
to  Uie  government  is  about  four  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  franca  per  annum.  The  number  of 
students  at  Naples  is  about  ten  thousand,  who  listen 
with  enthusiastic  delight  to  thirty  different  lect  res 
on  philosophy,  all,  however,  teaching  different  theo- 
ries. 

A  Niw  CoMiT. — ^Mr.  "W.  T.  Lynn,  of  Greenwich, 
in  a  letter  to  a  cotemporary,  says:  '*  It  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  a  comet,  which  was  dis- 
covered on  the  28th  of  December  last  by  Respighi, 
is  rapidly  approaching  the  earth,  and  will  probably 
become  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Its  nearest  ap- 
proach will  be  about  February  Ist,  being  then  eign- 
teen  million  miles.  There  appears  a  high  degree  of 
probability  that  it  is  identical  with  a  comet  observed 
in  1810,  and  that  its  period  is,  therefore,  rather  more 
than  fifty-three  years." 

Thx  number  of  horse-races  in  Great  Britain  last 
year  wss  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
and  the  number  of  the  horses  entered,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

Extraordinary  depressions  in  the  moon's  disc  on 
the  western  limb  have  recently  been  discovered  by 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Key,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
the  British  Astronomical  Society.  It  appears  as  if 
lai^e  sections  had  been  cut  out  of  it  Is  the  moon 
in  a  state  of  change,  or  have  our  telescopes  increased 
in  power? 

Thx  milkmen  of  Paris  are  kept  honest  by  a  well- 
known"  practice  of  stopping  their  cans  at  the  dty 
gates,  while  an  inspector  examines  their  contents. 
If  he  finds  any  milk  watered,  he  kicks  over  the  do- 
linquent^can  and  the  contents  run  into  the  gutter. 
SomeUmes  so  much  milk  is  spilled  in  this  way  tluu 
a  stream  half  a  mile  long  is  seen  runniqg  dowa  tha 
gutters. 

Thx  Good  Quxxk. — Queen  Victoria  had  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  workmen  on  the  Osborne  estate  assem- 
bled at  Christnuis,  where  a  Christmas  tree  loaded 
with  presents  was  arranged.  Asasted  by  members 
of  the  royal  family,  the  Queen  spent  the  afternoon 
in  distributing  the  presents  to  the  children,  consist- 
xng  of  wearing  apparel,  books,  toys^  etc.  After- 
wards  she  gave  greatcoats,  blankets,  eta,  to  the  la- 
boring men  and  women.  A  few  days  before,  the 
Queen  di^^nsed  liberally  to  the  blind  and  paralytic 
in  and  around  London.  The  English  people  are  ao- 
customed  to  the  bestowment  of  chanU  during  tbo 
Christmas  holidays,  and  their  amiable  Queen  is  giv* 
ing  strength  and  beauty  to  the  fashion  by  her  bt&ht 
example.  Her  sad  heart  finds  comfort  in  the  rd^ 
of  sorrow  and  poverty. — Commerdai  AdverUacr, 

MovMT  YnsnTius  has  recently  been  corarad  wUh 
snow  fkom  the  base  to  the  summit 
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TTtilizatioh  of  Sxjlwesd. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  £.  A. 
Wtmsch  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Utilization  of  Sea- 
weed/' illustrated  by  chemical  tables  and  specimens 
of  plants.  He  took  a  rapid  glance  at  the  statistics 
of "  kelp,**  the  production  of  which  is  now  about 
ten  thousand  tons  per  annum,  but  could  be  almost 
indefinitely  increased  if  the  difficulties  of  climate  in 
the  drying  process  could  be  orercome.  The  supply 
of  seaweed  on  our  shores  is  practically  inexhaustible, 
being  estimated  by  one  authority  at  twenty-one  mil- 
lion tons  per  annum ;  while  the  present  consumption, 
both  for  kelp  and  for  green  manuring,  does  not 
reach  one  million  tons.  The  wrack  cast  up  on  our 
shores  during  the  winter  season,  is  by  far  the  largest 
in  quantity  and  the  most  yaluable  in  quality,  and  is 
now  proposed  to  be  saved  and  dried  artificially  by  a 
contrivance  for  burning  "  wet  fuel,"  by  which  the 
seaweed  itself  is  made  to  contribute  towards  the 
heat  required  for  drying  large  quantities  of  it  at  a 
cheap  rate,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Other  me- 
chanical appliances  for  largely  increasing  the  present 
supply  were  suggested. 

iNTEsnTiNG  DiscoTKBT. — A  Loudon  paper  of  the 
16th  ult.  says:  ** During  the  present  week  there 
has  been  found  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  a  very 
curious  holograph  on  paper  of  the  period,  which  is 
probably  unique,  and  which  contains  a  song  or  mel- 
ody by  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Bull,  the  reputed 
composer  of  the  National  Anthem.  And  by  the 
way,  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  origin 
of  the  words  *  God  save  the  King '  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  watchword  and  countersign  given  out  in  the 
Lord  Admiral's  orders  on  the  10th  of  August,  1540, 
'  the  watch  wourde  in  the  nigot  shalbe  thus :  God 
save  King  Henrye ;  thother  shall  answer :  And  long 
to  reign  over  us.*  Dr.  John  Bull  was  organist  to 
the  Queen's  Chapel,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
on  the  establishment  of  Gresham  College  was  elect- 
ed professor  of  music.  The  paper  in  the  national 
repository  just  discovered,  is  signed  ^  John  Bull.'  It 
assuredly  preserves  to  us  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  English  musical  notation,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  highly  esteemed  by  all  lovers  of  music,  as 
well  as  archffiologists  and  antiquaries." 

Stonx  Coffins  fob  Rotaltt.  —  The  Peterhead 
Sentinel  states  that  a  stone  has  been  successfully  cut 
from  the  Caimgall  Granite  Quarry  at  Peterhead,  ten 
feet  long,  by  about  seven  broad  and  three  and  a  half 
deep :  it  is  to  be  cut  into  a  sarcophagus,  to  rest  on  a 
pedestal.  Two  cysts  are  to  be  cut  for  the  insertion 
of  coffins,  and  lids  left  to  bo  cemented  down.  The 
body  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  is  to  occupy  one 
cyst ;  and  we  believe  it  is  the  express  wish  of  her 
Miyesty  that  her  own  remains  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  other.  The  obtaining  of  this  stone  has  been  a 
work  of  extreme  difficulty — one  or  two  fine  blocks 
having  been  rejected  for  flaws.  The  stone  weighs 
above  eighteen  tons,  and  will  at  once  be  dressed  and 
polished. 

Tmg  Trial  of  Bishop  Colxkso. — Dr.  Colenso  has 
been  condemned  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  on  all 
the  nine  chaiges  of  heresy  preferred  against  hhn,  with 
the  fall  concurrence  of  his  two  brother  bishops  on 
every  charge.  None  of  them  expressed  any  real 
doubt  either  on  the  construction  of  Dr.  Colenso's 
meaning  or  the  meaning  of  the  church  formuleo,  and 
their  judgments  were  about  as  much  like  Dr.  Lush- 
ington's  scrupulously  conscientious  interpretation  as 


a  sermon  is  like  an  Act  of  Parliament  Dr.  Colenso 
is  condemned  to  be  deposed  from  his  office  as  bishop, 
and  '^  to  be  further  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of 
any  divine  office  within  any  part  of  the  metropolitan 
province  of  Capetown,*'  unless  ho  recant  all  the 
heretical  opinions  cited  from  his  writings  before  the 
4th  day  of  march  next,  (or  the  16th  day  of  April  in 
Capetown.)  The  bishop's  a^ent.  Dr.  Bleeck,  pro- 
tested against  the  legality  of  the  judgment,  and  gave 
notice  of  appeal,  and  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  de- 
clined to  recognize  any  appeal  except  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  required  that  to  be  made 
within  fifteen  days. — London  papery  January  S0/7t. 

Compound  Intkrxst. — In  California  any  stipulated 
rate  of  interest  is  lawful,  and  the  current  rates  are 
often  fearful  In  January,  1861  —  not  yet  three 
years  ago- — Daniel  K.  Vance  borrowed  thirteen 
hundred  dollars  of  Morris  Wise,  payable  on  demand, 
with  compound  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  per  month. 
Not  being  paid,  Wise  sued  it  and  obtained  a  verdict 
a  month  ago  for  the  snug  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  million  dollars!  Vance  not  feeling  able  to 
lose  so  much  money.  Wise  concluded  to  strike  off 
one  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  from  the 
amount,  and  only  have  judgment  entered  for  the 
trifle  of  twenty  million  dollsss.'-^ California  paper, 

Traob  and  Navigation.— The  annual  statement 
of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  foreign  and  Britim  possessions  for  the  year  1862 
has  been  issued.  The  total  of  the  real  value  of  mer- 
chandise exported  amounted  to  £166,168,184,  and 
the  total  of  merchandise  imported  was  £225,716,976. 
The  exports  show  an  increase  of  six  and  a  half  mil* 
lions  over  that  of  the  year  1861,  and  the  imports 
an  increase  of  eight  and  a  quarter  millions.  In  the 
year  1868  the  exports  were  £139,782,779,  and  the 
unports  £164,683,832. 

Detkctivi  Photograprt. — ^Two  soldiers  ongurrd 
were  recently  found  murdered  in  St.  Petersburg.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  eyes  of  the  murdered  soldiers 
should  be  immediately  photographed,  in  the  hope  of 
successfully  testing  the  discovery  recently  made, 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  result  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  portraits  of  two  soldiers  of  the  pri- 
vate guard  at  the  palace,  on  whose  breasts  were  the 
insignia  of  the  Cross  of  St.  Greorge.  The  murderers 
were  at  once  sought  out  and  arrested. 

£uoxNn's  Wit. — It  is  beginning  to  be  the  fVishion, 
now  that  the  Empress  is  just  showing  the  first  traces 
of  waning  beauty,  to  speak  of  her  Mi\jesty  as  possess- 
ing an  immense  fund  of  wit,  a  mind  of  a  superior 
order  and  of  great  cultivation.  It  has  just  been  di- 
vulged that  her  Majesty's  favorite  poets  are  Lopez  de 
Vega,  Shakspeare,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set  During  the  skating  parties,  it  happened  that  the 
Empress  fell  more  than  once ;  the  last  day,  having 
fallen  several  times,  a  very  spiatual  bon  mot  is  ma- 
liciously ascribed  to  her.  Rising,  or  rather  being  as- 
sisted to  rise,  she  exclaimed  good-humoredly,  **  Ah, 
well,  we  must  learn  to  do  everything ;  it  may  be  use- 
ful even  to  learn  to  fall" — Paris  letter^  in  New-  York 
World. 

Thi  new  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Kameha- 
meha  V.,  is  thirty-three  years  old.  In  1849  he  vis- 
ited the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  and 
two  years  ago  traveled  through  California, 
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Diseases  or  Oyeawoeked  Meh. — ^Time  was  when 
the  Tery  phrase,  diseases  of  overworked  men,  would 
have  been  considered  foolish  and  out  of  the  question. 
Now  it  conveys  a  truth  of  national  importance, 
which  the  nation  must  consider.  From  being  a 
comparatively  idle  world,  we  have  of  late  become  an 
insane  world  on  the  subject  of  labor.  So  long  as 
the  muscles  merely  were  employed,  so  long  little 
harm  was  done ;  we  remained  men ;  now  we  aspire 
to  be  gods,  and  we  pay  the  forfeit  of  our  ambition. 
From  overwork  we  now  get  a  class  of  diseases  the 
most  prolonged,  the  most  fatal.  The  suns  of  our 
best  men  go  down  at  noon,  and  so  accustomed  are 
we  to  the  phenomenon  that  we  cease  to  regard  it  as 
either  strange  or  out  of  place.  It  is  through  the 
mind,  now,  that  the  body  is  destroyed  by  overwork ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  so  mainly.  The  men  of  intense 
thought — men  of  letters,  men  of  business  who  think 
and  speculate,  men  of  the  state  who  are  ambitious 
to  rule,  these  men  are  sacrifices.  With  them,  the 
brain  has  not  merely  to  act  on  its  own  muscles,  bid- 
ding them  perform  their  necessary  duties,  but  the 
one  brain  must  needs  guide  a  hundred  other  brains, 
and  all  the  muscles  thereto  f^>pended.  An  electric 
battery  works  a  single  wire  from  the  city  to  Brighton, 
and  does  its  work  well,  and  goes  on  for  some  months 
before  it  is  dead  or  worn  out.  Can  it  do  the  work 
of  a  hundred  wires  f  Oh,  yes  it  can,  but  it  must  have 
more  acid,  must  wear  faster,  and  wilT  ultimately  die 
sooner.  We  may  protect  the  plates*  make  the  bat- 
tery to  an  extent  eelf-regenerative  as  the  body  is, 
but  in  the  main  the  waste  is  in  excess  of  the  supply, 
and  the  wear  is  as  certain  as  the  day.  Men  of  let- 
ters, men  of  busixl^ess  who  do  their  bumness  through 
other  hands  and  do  great  business,  and  men  immers- 
ed in  politics,  suffer  much  the  same  kind  X)f  effects 
from  overwork.  They  induce  in  themselves,  usually, 
when  they  suffer  from  this  cause,  one  or  the  other  of 
the  following  maladies:  Cardiiac  melancholy,  or 
broken' heart;  dyspepsia,  accompanied  with  great 
loss  of  phosphorus  from  the  body;  diabetes,  con- 
sumption, paralysis,  local  and  general;  apoplexy, 
insanity,  premature  old  age.  They  also  saffer  more 
than  other  men  from  the  effects  of  ordinary  disor- 
ders. They  bear  pain  indifferently,  can  tolerate  no 
lowering  measures,  are  left  long  prostrated  by  sim- 
ple depressing  maladies,  and  acquire  in  some  in- 
stances a  morbid  senmbility  which  is  reflected  in 
every  direction ;  so  that  briskness  in  action  be<k)me8 
irritability;  and  quiet  seclusion  moroseness.  They 
dislike  themselves  and  fee!  that  they  must  be  dislik- 
ed, and  if  they  attempt  to  be  joyous  they  lapse  into 
shame  at  having  dissembled,  and  fall  again  into 
gloom. — Dr,  Jiichardaan,  in  Social  Science  Review, 

Aktedilutiak  Ikhabitants. — ^We  have  to  record 
a  singular  discovery  just  made  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault,  and  which  derives  additional  interest 
from  the  question  about  the  antiquity  of  man, 
which  is  still  being  debated  by  geologists  with  great 
ardor.  It  appears  that  some  men  employed  in  a 
ston^  quarry  contiguous  to  the  road  which  leads 
from  Castries  to  Baillargnes,  a  few  days  ago  came 
upon  a  natural  cavern,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
burial-place,  from  the  number  of  hunoan  remains 
found  there.  Competent  men  who  have  since  visit- 
ed this  spot  concur  in  the  opinion  that  these  skele- 
tons date  further  back  than  the  visit  of  the  Fhceni* 
dans  to  the  coast  of  France.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  in  their  time  metals  were  still  unknown,  and 
that  they  consequently  lived  in  the  age  of  stone ; 
for  one  of  the  flint  implements  characteristic  of  tliat 


age  has  been  found  in  the  same  grotto,  together  with 
certain  small  calcareous  bodies,  like  disim,  haviog  a 
hole  in  the  center,  and  bearing  other  marks  of  hu- 
man ingenuity.  These  small  didcswere  made  up 
into  necklaces  like  those  which  are  still  worn  by  the 
South  Sea  savages.  There  is  one  circumstance 
which  is  calculated  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  precise 
age  of  these  skeletons,  namely,  that  none  of  the  bonea 
of  the  laige  extinct  mammalia  have  been  found  in 
the  same  grotto.  The  only  bonea  which  have  been 
discovered  there  are  those  of  the  fox,  the  rabbit, 
and  two  reptiles  which  still  exist  in  the  country.  It 
is  probable  that  these  bones  were  washed  into  the 
cavern  by  torrents  long  after  these  bodies  were 
buried  there ;  but  they  might  also  have  belonged  to 
animals  that  had  sought  a  refuge  in  the  cavern,  and 
by  some  accident  were  afterwards  unable  to  Ic^ve  it. 
The  only  organic  relic  that  belongs  to  a  species  not 
existing  in  the  department  is  a  shell  of  the  genus 
ParmaceUa,  hitherto  only  found  in  France,  near  La 
Crau,  in  the  Bouches4u-Rhone ;  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  this  gehus  existed  at  a  very  remote 
period  in  the  department  of  the  H6rault  The  ob- 
jects found  in  this  grotto  have  been  preserved  by 
Br.  Delmas,  who  also  directed^the  researchea.— 
Golignanu 

Tbk  camels  imported  for  the  government  six 
years  ago,  and  since  kept  near  the  T^on  reservar 
tion  on  the  plains,  have  increased  from  fifteen  to 
tMrty-seven.  They  are  now  removed  to  Benieia, 
California.  They  can  easily  travel  fifty  miles  a  day, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  more  than  thirty. 
One  of  them  has  carried  four  bales  of  wool  or  cot- 
ton. 

QuKiN  ViCTOKi  A  has  undertaken  visits  of  pereonal 
inspection  to  the  female  departments  of  the  English 
prisons.  The  Foole  (England)  Berald  has  the  fol- 
lowing announcement : 

**  On  Friday  last  her  Migesty  spent  considerable 
time  in  going  over  the  government  prison,  the  major 
part  of  whicn  is  occupied  by  female  convicts,  and 
the  other  part  by  boy  convicts.  Attached  to  the  fe- 
males* prison  is  a  nursery  for  the  children  bom  of 
convicts  since  their  conviction,  and  in  that  depart- 
ment her  Mi^jesty  remained  for  some  little  time. 
On  Monday  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bruce  drove  to  the  prison 
with  a  present  from  her  Majesty — quite  a  load  of  toys 
for  the  nursery." 

Lord  Kelsons  Coxswain. — Mr.  John  Pringle, 
Lord  Xelson^s  coxswain  on  board  the  Victory,  died 
at  Newton  Bushel,  Devon,  on  the  4th,  having  attain- 
ed the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred  and  three 
years  on  the  19th  of  May  last.  He  bad  only  been 
ill  about  a  mouth.  Prior  to  his  illness,  although  he 
was  rather  infirm,  still  his  mental  fiiculties  were  un- 
impaired, and  he  used  to  display  those  social  quali- 
ties which  so  greatly  disUnguished  him  in  early  life. 
On  his  birthday  for  several  years  past  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  driving  round  the  town  with  his  wife,  and  the 
respected  couple  were  the  observed  of  all  obeerven. 
He  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  having  been  bom  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  and  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  joined  the  royal  navy.  While  tn  the 
service  he  took  an  active  part  in  many  of  onr  ode- 
brated  naval  battles,  and  among  others  those  of  the 
Nile  and  Trafalgar.  He  bad  a  peosion  granted  him, 
and  at  the  ripe  ase  of  ninety-two,  he  married,  and 
his  wife  survives  him. 
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DD   tb«    Brttttb   aaartiTlr.. 

OF       ELIZABETH.' 


Thk  first  two  Tolamea  of  Mr,  Fronde'a 
contemplated  faiBtory  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  are  occnpied  with  events  which 
betoQged  to  the  first  eight  years  sinoe  the 
queen  b  acceaeion.  At  this  rate,  the 
author's  narrative  before  reaching  its 
dose,  most  extend  to  not  less  than  ten 
volumee ;  and  if  the  volumes  to  follow 
sbatl  be  of  equal  value  with  the  inetAl- 
ment  now  before  ua,  thoughtful  Engliib- 
men  will  not  regret  that  so  much  space 
has  been  assigned  to  the  subject.  We 
Bpeak  of  thoughtful  Englishmen,  because 
Bo  minute  and  thorougo  a  treatment  of 
the  period  as  the  author  is  prosecuting 
can  hardlv  be  popular ;  especially  as  his 
narrative  is  made  to  consist  bo  largely  of 
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relatioDB  taken  fWtm  maDnacripts,  and 
often  strung  together  by  a  slight  thread 
of  connection  on  the  part  of  the  histortan. 
Mr.  Froude  possesses  descriptive  power 
of  a  high  order,  and  it  oomee  into  |)lay  in 
some  instances  with  great  effect  in  th« 
pages  under  review ;  bnt  his  jodgmeat  or 
his  taste  dispoeea  him  to  leave  the  men  of 
the  time,  ai  far  as  possible,  to  tell  their 
own  tale  after  their  own  manner.  Sath 
writera  as  Gibbon,  Presoott,  and  Motley, 
prefer  gathering  np  the  snbatanoe  of 
andadt  document*,  and  giving  it  in  tlie 
condensed  and  eloquent  language  at  their 
command.  To  the  many  their  oonrBe^will 
be  the  most  acoeptable ;  but  persona  wh« 
read  history  in  search  of  distloct  and 
certain  information  on  the  matters  of 
which  it  treats,  will  priie  Mr.  Froude'i 
mutbod  very  highly.    The  extiot  U  whioh 
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he  has  succeeded  in  basing  his  history  on 
mannscript  authorities,  and  in  making  the 
men  of  the  times  our  instructors  ooncem- 
in^them,  is  really  surprising. 

The  effect,  indeed,  is  not  to  reverse  any 
of  out  old  impressions  in  relation  to  the 
policy  or  the  parties  of  that  age.  We  all 
knew  that  the  safety  of  England  under 
Elizabeth  was  to  be  traced  very  largely  to 
the  complications  of  European  politics; 
that  the  guidance  of  the  yessel  through  a 
sea  so  full  of  dangler  devolved  mamly 
upon  the  genius  and  labor  of  Cecil ;  that 
the  character  of  Elizabeth  seemed  at 
times  to  exhibit  the  strength  of  her  father 
and  the  weakness  of  her  mother;  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  with  her  more  femi- 
nine and  gracefol  tes^ture,  was  fully  a 
match  to  Elizabeth  in  subtle  policy  and 
in  manly  daring,  and  could  wear  the  mask 
of  deception  much  more  artfully,  and 
purchase  the  objects  of  her  ambition  at  a 
much  more  gailty  cost;  that  English 
Puritanism  and  the  English  Parliament 
had  work  enouffh  to  do  to  guard  the 
person  of  Elizi^th,  and  to  keep  the 
elements  so  hostile  to  her  power  in  check ; 
and  that  the  religious  policy  of  her  Majes- 
ty, Protestant  as  she  was  supposed  to  be, 
was  of  a  kind  so  oscillating,  and  at  times 
so  doubtful,  as  to  subject  both  Gatho^ 
lies  and  Protestants  to  many  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear.  But  though  we  have 
known  all  these  things,  in. Mr.  Froude's 
chapters  these  elements  of  the  past  are 
developed  more  fallv  than  elsewhere,  and 
if  his  work  should  be  completed  they 
will  be  engraven  more  deeply  than  ever  in 
our  national  literature. 

The  French.poesessions  of  our  Norman 
kings  served  to  perpetuate  relations  be- 
twSm  England  and  the  Continent  through 
a  series  ot  centuries.  But  before  the  ao- 
cession  of  Henry  YIIL  that  state  of 
things  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  Since  the  days  of  Henry  Y.  Eng- 
lish politics  had  become  almost  wholly 
domestic  Calais  was  retained.  The  rest 
had  gone.  It  was  left  to  Henry  VHI. 
and  Wolsey  to  make  England  a  power  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe  on  a  new  basis. 
The  great  rival  sovereignties  were  Spain 
and  France.  The  remaming  states  allied 
ihenaelves  with  the  one  or  the  other 
aoooidins  to  curoumstances.  England 
often  hdd  the  balance  between  them. 
The  men  who  ruled  under  Edward  YI. 
had  much  to  do  at  home.:  they  looked 
Uttte  abroad,     Mary,  by  her  marriage 


with  Philip,  embroiled  England  in  Span* 
ish  politics  to  its  great  loss  and  dishonor. 
Under  her  evil  sway  even  Calais  had 
been  taken  by  the  French.  Nothing  could 
be  more  pitiable  than  the  general  state  of 
the  country  as  left  by  that  misguided 
woman. 

"The  economy  with  which  Mary  had  com- 
menced had  been  sacrificed  to  superstition,  and 
what  the  hau  had  left  the  locusts  had  eaten. 
She  had  brought  herself  to  believe  that  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  abbey  lands  had  forfeited  the 
favor  of  Heaven;  and  stripping  the  already 
embarrassed  crown  of  half  its  temaining  reve» 
nues  to  reestablish  the  clergy,  she  bad  sacri- 
ficed, at  the  same  time,  the  interests  of  England 
to  her  affection  for  her  husband,  and  forced  the 
nation  into  a  war  in  which  they  had  neither 
object  to  gain  nor  injury  to  redress.  She  had 
extorted  subsidies  only  to  encounter  shame  and 
defeat,  and  in  the  midst  of  t^e  general  ezaa- 
peradon  of  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  upon 
England,  she  had  allowed  Philip  to  arail  him- 
self of  tiie  scanty  revenues  of  the  treasury,  and 
had  made  him  a  present  of  sixty  thousand 
poanda,  with  the  valuable  jewels  of  the  cmwn. 

*' Although  the  country  was  financially 
ruined,  there  was  still  the  land,  and  there  waa 
still  the  people  to  fidl  back  upon ;  but  in  the 
two  last  sad  years  &mine  and  plague  bad  been 
added  to  other  causes  of  suffering,  and  the  long 
gaps  in  the  muster-rolls  told  a  fearful  tale  of 
the  ravages  which  they  had  made.  The  revolt 
of  the  Commons  under  Edward  had  led  also  to  a 
general  disarmament  The  art  of  war  was 
changing,  and  the  English  peasantry,  so  hr 
from  having  been  taught  the  use  of  harquebuaa 
and  pistol,  were  no  longer  fiuniliar  even  with 
their  own  bows  and  bills.  Themselves  untrain- 
ed and  undriUed,  their  natural  leaders,  the  young 
men  of  family,  had  been  entangled  one  side  or 
other  in' rebellion  or  conspiracy,  and  had  been 
executed  or  driven  into  exile.  The  nobility 
were  scanty  and  weak." 

But  weak  as  England  seemed  to  be,  it 
was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  Spain  that 
France  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
the  ruling  power  on  this  side  the  channel 
— ^an  event  which  seemed  to  be  menaced, 
not  only  by  her  new  hold  on  Calais,  but 
by  her  old  influence  in  Scotland.  Of  no 
less  moment  was  it  to  France  that  the 
power  of  Spain  should  not  be  rooted 
among  us.  Hence  one  of  these  mem- 
archies  could  not  become  the  assailant  of 
Eliaabeth  without  having  to  lay  its  ac- 
count with  the  most  formidable  resistance 
possible  from  the  other.  Such  waa  the 
mutual  jealousy  between  these  two  Oath- 
olio  powers,  tnat  they  were  content  to 
■ee  England  become  the  great  fooua  of 
hereayi  rather  than  one  would  tolerate 
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the  othet  in  anj  attempt  to  force  it  into 
more  orthodox  ways.  The  two  great 
spoliators  were  in  feud,  and  so  England 
happily  was  able  to  keep  her  own.  Bat 
complicated,  intricate,  and  subtle  were 
the  intrigues  thus  brought  into  existence 
and  perpetuated.  The  game  was  a  busy, 
and  sometimes  a  desperate  one.  But 
however  varied,  the  pieces  played  were 
the  same,  the  handa  which  moved  them 
were  the  same,  and  even  Mr.  Fronde's  skill 
has  not  sufficed  to  prevent  the  account  of 
these  endless  plottings  and  counter-plot- 
tings  from  becoming  somewhat  weari- 
some. 

But  the  agents  of  France  and  Spain 
erred  greatly  in  their  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  England  when  passing  through 
this  great  transition  from  Romanism  un- 
der Mary  to  Protestantism  under  Eliza- 
beth. The  signs  of  disorder  were  many ; 
but  they  might  nearly  all  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  advisers  to 
whom  Mary  had  committed  herself,  and 
they  were  all  to  be  dealt  with,  and  largely 
corrected,  by  the  lay  statesmen  who  were 
to  be  the^  counselors  of  Elizabeth.  The 
calling  of  Cecil  -to  his  office  as  Secre- 
tai^  of  State,  by  Elizabeth,  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  change  which  was  to 
become  more  or  less  perceptible  every 
where. 

'*I  give  you  this  charge,^^  said  the  queen, 
••  that  you  shall  be  of  my  privy  council,  and 
content  yourself  to  take  pains  for  me  and  my 
realm.  This  judgment  I  nave  of  you  that  you 
will  not  be  corrupted  with  any  manner  of  gift, 
and  that  you  will  be  faithful  to  the  State,  and 
that  without  respect  to  my  private  will,  you 
will  give  me  that  council  that  you  think  best.*' 

The  man  so  addressed  was  to  be,  dur- 
ing many  long  years,  the  presiding  spirit 
in  her  Majesty's  afiairs. 

"Every  where  among^  the  State  papers  of 
these  years  Cecil's  pen  is  ever  visible,  Cecil's 
mind  predominant.  In  the  records  olT  the 
daily  meetings  of  the  council,  Cecil's  is  the 
single  name  which  is  never  missed.  In  the 
queen's  cabinet  or  in  his  own,  sketching  Acts 
of  Parliament,  drawing  instructions  for  am- 
bassadors, or  weighing  on  paper  the  opposing 
arguments  of  every  crisis  of  political  action ; 
corresponding  with  archbishops  on  liturgies 
and  articles,  with  secret  agents  in  every  comer 
of  Europe,  or  with  foreign  ministers  m  every 
court,  Cecil  is  to  be  found  ever  restlessly  busy ; 
and  sheets  of  paper,  densely  covered  with  bne^ 
memoranda,  remain  among  his  mannseripis  to 
show  the  vaaiaess  of  his  daily  labor,  and  ^he 


surface  over  whkh  he  extended  his  control. 
From  the  great  duel  with  Rome  to  the  terraces 
and  orange-groves  at  Burleigh,  nothing  was 
too  large  for  his  intellect  to  grasp— nothing 
too  small  for  his  attention  to  condescend  to 
consider."— Vol.  L  pp.  461,  462. 


Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, came  from  the  stock  of  our  English 
gentry.    His  father,  Richard  Cecil,  Esq., 
was  Yeoman  of  the  Wardrobe  under  Hen- 
ry YIH.    In  1541  William  Cecil  was  a 
student  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  was 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age.    In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  married  the  sister  of  Sir 
John  Cheke.    In  1544  Sir  John  became 
tutor  to  Prince  Edward,  and  through  Sir 
John's  influence  Cecil's  connection  with 
the  court  would  seem  to  have  commenced. 
Three  years  later  he  is  known  as  private 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset.    He 
does  not  appear  to  have  became  Secretary 
of  State  before  1550.    When  his  first  mas- 
ter, the  Duke  of  Somerset,  came  into  his 
troubles,  Cecil  showed  himself  careful  not 
to  be  involved  in  them.    The  duke  re- 
sented his  conduct,  as  betraying  a  want  ot 
fidelity  and  gratitude.   We  have  no  means 
of  judging  as  to  the  justice  of  this  feeling, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Cecil  passed  from 
the  confidence  of  Somerset  to  become  the 
great  instrument  of  the  good  or  bad  in 
the  government  of  his  rival,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.    Cecil  had  been  fully 
committed,  though  with  some  reluctance 
and  misgiving,  to  what  was  done  in  favor 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey.    But  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  see  when  that  scheme  had  be- 
come a  failure,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
in  endeavoring  to  paropitiate  Mary's  gov- 
ernment, by  hastening  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  opposed  to  her.    It  is 
probable  that  office  would  have  been  open 
to  him  on  Mary's  accession,  had  he  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  avow  himself  a  con- 
vert to  the  queen's  religion.    Subsequent* 
ly,  when  the  intolerance  of  the  govern- 
ment diffused  so  much  terror,  Ce'oil  con- 
sented to  do  for  the  sake  of  life  as  not  a 
few  of  the  mea  of  his  class  did — ^he  con- 
formed in  religious  matters  to  what  the 
law  had  so  imperatively  enjoined.  In  those 
evil  times,  he  appears  to  have  found  more 
occupation  in  husbandry  than  in  politics ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  his  name  occurs  in  the 
list  of  persons  deputed  to  conduct  Car- 
dinal Pole  to  this  country  on  his  mission 
to  reconcile  England  to  Rome.    On  the 
whole,  we  may  believe  that  Sir  William 
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Cedl  was  in  conviction  a  Protestant.  But  I 
his  religion  was  that  of  the  statesman ;  it 
was  not  that  of  the  martyr  or  of  the  saint. 
The  science  of  politics  is  eminently  a 
science  of  compromise.  The  statesman 
must  know  how  to  cede  the  less  for  the 
sake  of  the  greater.  It  was  imperative 
that  Cecil  should  be  a  statesmen  of  this 
order  to  the  end  of  his  days  if  he  was  to 
be  snocessful.  Elizabeth  might  well  weep, 
as  she  is  said  to  have  done,  when  death 
had  taken  him  from  her  side,  thoagh  even 
her  favor  toward  him  had  its  seasons  of 
fickleness,  and  he  was  rarely  to  be  free 
from  troubles  from  the  influence  of  conrt 
fikctions.  I 

The  Danphiness  of  Prance,  the  future 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  the  rival  to 
Elizabeth  set  up  by  the  French  court; 
and  the  first  advisers  of  Elizabeth  knew, 
that  do  what  thev  mi^ht,  Pbilip  would 
n<^  cease  to  be  the  friend  of  England 
rather  than  see  the  English  crown  pass  in 
that  direction.  Hence  the  Bishop  of  Ar- 
ras, writing  to  Philip  in  May,  1569,  says  : 
"  The  French,  I  think,  would  have  tried 
a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  before  this, 
had  you  not  given  them  to  understand 
that  you  would  not  permit  it."  Great  ac- 
cordingly was  the  perplexity  of  Philip's 
ambassadors.  They  were  intent  upon  sav- 
ing English  Catholicism,  and  upon  crush- 
ing English  Pi-otestantism ;  but  how  to 
accomplish  those  objects  they  saw  not. 
To  attempt  to  bring  them  about  by  per- 
suasion seemed  a  hopeless  task.  To  at- 
tempt to  realize  them  by  force  would  be 
to  see  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
Low  Countries  marshaled  against  them. 
The  correspondence  of  these  distressed 
envoys  furnishes  in  consequence  many  an 
instructive  glance  into  the  character  of 
Elizabeth,  and  into  the  real  state  of  afiairs 
both  in  the  court  and  through  the  nation. 

The  Spanish  minister,  Count  de  Feria, 
was  in  England  at  the  juncture  of  Mary's 
Inst'illness,  and  was  deputed  by  Philip  to 
put  himself  into  communication  with  Eliz- 
abeth at  that  crisis.  De  Feria  spared 
no  psins  to  influence  the  new  ^ueen  in  fa- 
vor of  her  sister's  policy.  Philip  himself 
descended  so  far  as  to  oflfer  his  hand  to 
Elizabeth,  in  the^hope  of  securing  that  ob- 
ject. But  husbands  were  profi^red  to  the 
Ocean  Queen  from  nearly  a  dozen  quar- 
ters, and  on  nearly  all  these  proposals  her 
Majesty  bestowed  some  courtesy  and  bye- 
play,  while  she  secretly  resolved  that  no 
one  of  them  ahotild  be  aoooepted*    Early 


in  1559,  De  Feria  siud,  concerning  Eliza- 
beth: 

"  I  have  ceased  to  speak  to  her  about  reli- 
gioii,  although  I  see  her  runhing  upon  perdi- 
tion. If  the  marriage  (with  Philip)  can  be 
brought  about,  the  rest  will  provide  for  itself. 
If  she  refuse,  nothing  which  I  can  say  will 
move  her.  She  is  so  misled  by  the  hoetics 
who  fill  her  court  and  couucil,  that  I  should 
but  injure  our  chances  in  the  principal  matter 
by  remonstrating.** 

Writing  some  weeks  later,  he  saya: 

"  After  we  had  talked  a  short  time  she  said 
she  could  not  have  married  your  Migesty  be- 
cause she  was  a  heretic.  I  said  I  was  astonish- 
ed to  hear  her  use  such  words.  I  asked  her 
why  her  language*  was  now  so  different  from 
what  it  had  been.  But  she  would  give  no  ex- 
planation. The  heretics,  with  their  Mend  the 
devil,  are  working  full  speed.  They  must 
have  told  her  that  your  Ms^esty^s  object  in  pro- 
posing for  her  was  only  to  save  religion.'^ 

*'8he  spoke  carelessly,  indifferently,  alto- 
gether unlike  herself,  and  she  said  positivety 
that  she  meant  to  do  as  her  father  had  done. 
I  told  her  I  would  Hot  believe  that  she  was  a 
heretic.  I  could  not  think  it  ^possible  abe 
would  sanction  these  new  laws.  If  she  changed 
her  religion  she  would  ruin  henelf.  ^Tour 
Majesty,'  I  said,  '  would  not  separate  yoiuself 
from  the  church  for  all  the  thrones  in  the 
world.' 

**  *  So  much  the  less,'  she  teplied,  ^  should 
your  Majesty  do  it  for  a  woman.' 

'*  I  did  not  wish  to  be  too  harsh  with  her,  to 
I  said  men  sometimes  did  for  a  woman  what 
they  would  do  fbr  nothing  else. 

**  She  told  me  she  did  not  intend  to  be  call- 
ed head  of  the  church,  but  she  would  not 
let  her  subjects'  money  be  carried  out  of  the 
realm  to  the  Pope  any  more,  and  she  called 
the  bishops  a  set  of  lazy  scamps. 

*^  *  The  scamps,'  I  said,  *  were  the  preaohers 
to  whom  she  had  been  listening.* 

'*  At  this  moment  Knolles  came  in  to  teD  her 
that  supper  was  ready-— a  story  made  for  the 
occasion,  I  fancy.  They  dislike  nothing  ao 
much  as  her  conversations  with  me, 

'*  Cecil  governs  the  queen.  He  is  aa  able 
maxt,  though  an  accursed  heretic." — Vol.  L  pp. 
66,  67. 

Not  many  weeks  aflerwards  De  Feria 
was  superseded  by  Alvarez  de  Quadra, 
Bishop  of  Aquila,  a  diplomatist  of  the 
first  order,  and  one  who  by  his  spies  be- 
came  acquainted  with  nearly  every  thing 
said  or  done  in  the  court.  But  the  most 
sagaoious  politicians,  while  guided  by 
nothing  higher  than  their  own  worldly 
maxims,  often  prophesy  falsdy*  Conoeni- 
ing  the  rising  of  the  I'rotestatit  parQr  ib 
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Scotland,  De  Quadra  writes  that  they  and 
tlie  English  together  ''are  to  expel  the 
French  between  them,  and  establish  her- 
esy all  over  the  island.  Sach  is  the  pro- 
gramme, which  I  refford  myself  c^  a 
chimera.  Bat  the  spirit  of  the  wonum 
(EluEabeth)  is  sach,  that  I  can  believe  any 
thing  of  her.  She  is  possessed  by  the 
devil,  who  is  dragging  her  to  his  own 
place."  (Vol.  i.  98.) 

Twelve  months  later,  the  unsatisfactory 
aspect  of  the  queen's  af&irs^  and  her  fona- 
sesB  for  Lord  Robert  Dudle]^  afterwards 
Earl  of  Leicester,  disposed  her  Majesty  to 
look  with  more  interest  towards  a  Spanish 
alliance,  and  led  her  to  express  herself  con- 
cerning Protestantism  in  language  of  a 
somewhat  startling  and  hardly  credible 
description.  At  that  time  a  Papal  nuncio 
was  on  his  way  to  seek  an  audience  of 
the  queen.  The  question  as  to  the  re- 
ception of  this  functionary  awakened  in- 
terest every  where. 


"Leaving  other  matters,"  says  De  Qua- 
dra, **  we  talked  of  the  mission  of  the  Abbot 
of  St  Saviour*8  from  the  Pope.  She  seemed 
surprised,  and  remembering  the  humor  of  the 
Catholics,  even  alarmed. 

"  I  said  Ills  Holiness,  being  a  wise  prince, 
an^  a  loving  father  to  his  children,  could  have 
no  object,  save  to  give  her  paternal  admoni- 
tion and  advice.  I  thought  perhaps  the  mission 
had  originated  in  a  suggestion  from  the  king 
our  sovereign,  who  always  hoped  that  a  woman 
so  gifted  and  so  wise  would  find  a  way  to  re- 
unite her  subjects  with  the  Universal  Catholic 
Church.  His  Majesty,  I  knew,  had  expressed 
tills  conviction  to  the  Pope,  to  obviate  the  de- 
signs of  the  French,  and  the  Pope  perhaps 
wished  to  ascertain  her  real  feelings. 

^  **  She  was  evidently  pleased.  She  was  afraid 
his  Majesty  had  withdrawn  his  support  from 
her  at  Rome,  and  a  declaration  of  the  Pope 
against  her  at  this  moment,  she  knows,  would 
be  most  unseasonable.  For  this  reason  she 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  she  was  as  good  a 
Catholic  as  I  was.  She  called  God  to  witness 
that.her  belief  was  the  belief  of  all  Catholics 
in  the  realm. 

"  I  said  that  if  this  was  true  she  had  done 
wrong  in  dissembling  against  her  conscience  on 
a  question  of  so  vast  importance.  She  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  against  her  poor  subjects,  who 
had  been  led  by  her  example  to  desert  their  re- 
ligion.   Her  very  honor  was  touched  by  it. 

^^  She  replied  that  she  had  been  compelled 
at  the  time  to  act  as  she  did,  and  that  if  I 
knew  how  she  had  been  driven  to  it,  she  was 
sure  I  should  excuse  her.    .    .    . 

"I  brought  her  to  say  that  the  nuncio 
which  the  Pope  was  sending  should  be  wel- 
Qomed,  and  that  it  should  not  be  her  fault  if 


the  church  was  not  united  again." — ^Vol.  i  pp 

It  was  certainly  trne  that  Elizabeth  was 
not  a  Protestant  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Puritans  were  Protestants;  nor  even  in 
the  sense  in  which  men  like  Cecil  wet^ 
such.  In  some  respects  she  had  no  doubt 
been  induced  to  go  further  than  she  wOuld 
have  chosen  ;  but  these  facts  were  hardly 
such  as  to  justify  the  above  language : 
and  there  are  graver  matters  behind. 
The  Dudley  project  hung  on  during  the. 
next  six  months,  and  seemed  to  become 
more  serious  every  day.  The  queen's 
best  friends,  the  wisest  men  about  her, 
without  knowing  all  the  lengths  to'  which 
she  had  seemed  disposed  to  go,  risked  her 
displeasure  by  remonstrating  against  her 
waywardness.  And,  after  aU,  u&  Quadra 
has  to  write  as  follows  touching  the 
proposed  Dudley  marriage,  and  the  case  of 
Lady  Dudley,  the  ill-fated  Amy  Robsart: 

"  There  came  lately  to  me  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
who  is  married  to  Lord  Robert's  sister,  a  high- 
spirited,  noble  sort  of  person,  and  one  of.  the 
best  men  the  queen  has  about  the  court. 

"  After  speaking  generally  on  ordinary  mat- 
ters, he  came  to  the  affair  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  the  substance  of  his  words  to  me 
was  this:  The  marriage  was  now  in  every 
body's  mouth,  he  said,  and  the  queen,  I  must 
be  aware,  was  very  anxious  for  it.  He  was 
surprised  that  I  had  not  advised  your  Mtges- 
ty  to  use  the  opportunity  to  gain  Lord  Rob- 
ert's good  wilt.  Your  Majesty  would  find 
Lord  Robert  as  ready  to  obey  you-,  and  do 
you  service,  as  one  of  your  own  vassals,  with 
more  to  the  same  purpose.  .  .  .  He  is  ev- 
idently well  acquamted  with  what  has  passed, 
and  he  is  not  too  prejudiced  to  see  the  truth. 
But  he  added  that  if  I  could  be  satisfied  about 
Lady  Dudley's  death,  he  thought  I  could  not 
object  to  informing  your  Majesty  of  what  he 
had  said.  The  queen  and  Lord  Robert  were 
lovers,  but  they  intended  honest  marriage,  and 
nothing  wrong  had  taken  place  between  them 
which  could  not  be  set  right  with  your  Maj- 
esty's help.  As  to  Lady  Dudley's  death,  he 
said  that  he  had  examined  carefully  into  the 
circumstances,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  it  had 
been  accidental,  although  he  admitted  that 
others  thought  differently.  He  allowed  that 
there  was  hardly  a  person  who  did  not  believe 
there  had  been  foul  play.  The  preachers  in 
their  pulpits  spoke  of  it,  not  sparing  even  the 
honor  of  the  queen,  and  thiB^  he  said^  had 
brought  her  to  eomider  tehether  $he  could  not  rs- 
store  order  in  the  realm  in  theee  mattere  of  re- 
ligion. She  was  anxious  to  do  it,  and  Lord 
Robert,  to  his  own  knowledge,  would  be  ready 
to  assist.    . 

*^  He  mentioned  a  multitude  of  things  moat 
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disfcreuing,  and  he  asBored  me,  on  his  solemn 

oath,  that  the  queen  and  Lord  Robert  were 
determined  to  restore  the  religion  (Romanism) 
by  way  of  the  General  Council,  and  he  then 
went  on  to  press  me  to  write  to  your  Majesty 
to  forward  tne  affair  in  such  a  form  that  Lord 
Robert  should  receive  the  prize  for  which  he 
aims  at  your  Majesty's  hanas. 

'*  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  if  she  marry 
Lord  Robert  without  your  Majesty's  sanction, 
your  Majesty  has  but  to  give  a  hint  to  her 
subjects,  and  she  will  lose  her  throne.  But 
I  am  certain,  also,  that  withotit  your  Majesty's 
sanction  she  will  do  nothing  in  public,  and 
it  may  be  when  she  sees  that  she  has  nothing 
to  hope  from  your  Majesty,  she  will. make  a 
worse  plunge." — ^Vol.  i,  pp.  808^12. 

Mr.  Fronde  feels  bound  to  admit,  from 
the  evidence  of  these  letters,  that  Eliza- 
beth's interest  in  the  Reformation  was 
eclipf^ed  for  an  interval  by  her  interest  in 
Lord  Robert  Dudley. 

**  Stung  by  the  reproaches  of  the  Protestant 
preachers,  which  in  her  heart  she  knew  to  be 
deserved,  she  was  tempted  to  forsake  a  cause 
to  which,  in  its  theolog^ical  aspect,  she  was 
never  devoted.  If  Philip  would  secure  her 
the  support  of  his  friends  m  making  a  husband 
of  the  miserable  son  of  the  apostate  Northum- 
berland, she  was  half  ready  to  undo  her  work, 
and  throw  the  weight  of  the  crown  once  more 
on  the  Catholic  side. 

•  "  Self  •  witted,  self  •  confident,  and  utterly 
fearless,  refusing  to  believe  in  her  lover's  in* 
famy,  and  exasperated  at  the  accusations  which 
she  might  willfully  have  considered  undeserv- 
ed, she  could  easily  conceal  from  herself  the 
nature  of  the  act  which  she  was  contemplating, 
and  the  palace  clique  might  have  kept  her 
blind  to  the  true  feeling  of  the  country.  The 
bishop's  story  has  not  the  air  of  an  invention ; 
and  it  is  incredible  that  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
could  have  ventured  to  have  made  a  commu- 
cation  of  such  a  character  unless  he  had  be- 
lieved himself  to  have  the  queen's  sanction. 

**  But  the  bishop  learnt  afterwards  that  Eliz- 
abeth had  consented  with  extreme  reluctance, 
and  only  at  the  passionate  entreaties  of  Lord 
Robert,  who  had  persuaded  her  that  her  life 
was  in  danger.  Cecil's  efforts,  then  and  always, 
.  had  been  to  divert  her  from  the  wrong  course, 
by  forcing  her  to  commit  herself  to  another  ; 
and  before  Sidney  was  allowed  to  speak  to 
De  Quadra,  the  league  with  the  Huguenot 
leaders  which  Throckmorton  had  so  earnestly 
advised,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  so 
anxiously  dreaded,  was  already  under  consid- 
♦     «»tion."— VoL  L  pp.  814,  815. 

In  the  end,  the  men  who  watched  and 
worked  for  the  better  cause  were  saccess- 
f«L  But  it  was  a  protracted  and  diffi- 
cult bubiness,  and  toe  result  of  the  dis- 
oloBuret  made  in  these  papers  is  to  east 


another  and  a  deep  shadow  oyer  the  gloiy 
of  Elizabeth. 

Who  this  Lord  Robert  Dudley  was  ia 
safficiently  known.  His  grandfather  waa 
a  baron  of  the  Bzchequer,  and  the  Dndley 
executed  with  Empson  in  punishment  of 
the  oppressions  perpetrated  by  him  to 
gratify  the  rapacity  of  Henry  VlL  Hia 
father  was  the  Duke  of  Northnmberland, 
who  had  set  up  the  pretensions  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  agamst  Mary,  and  bad  expiat- 
ed his  offense  on  Tower  HilL  Lord  Rob- 
ert, with  tbe  other  Dudleys,  bad  been 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  had  been  a 
prisoner  there  with  Elizabeth.  He  had, 
when  young,  married  Amy  Robsart,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart ;  the  match 
was  a  love  affair,  but  the  marriage  bad 
been  pnblic  in  the  court  of  Edward  YL 
Since  then  the  lady  had  lived  alone  io 
a  manor  house  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  as 
the  star  of  Dudley  rose  at  court,  this  fol- 
ly of  his  youth,  as  it  waa  deemed,  waa  re- 
garded as  a  sad  impediment  in  the  path  of 
his  ambition.  His  handsome  person,  and 
his  courtly  manners,  were  his  only  possi- 
ble recommendation  to  man  or  woman. 
He  possessed  neither  talent,  nor  courage, 
nor  any  kind  of  virtne.  He  was  more 
woman  than  man,  and  the  marvel  to  all 
men  was  that  he  should  have  become  -  a 
favorite  with  Elizabeth.  The  caprices  in- 
cident to  women,  in  such  relations,  hardly 
seemed  enough  to  account  for  such  a  fad. 
Before  the  death  of  Amy  Robsart,  it  waa 
rumored  that  she  was  to  be  taken  off"  by 
poison,  or  by  some  other  means.  Such 
was  the  court  talk,  and  ambassadors  Bpeo- 
ulated  upon  it  in  their  dispatches.  This 
may  have  been  no  more  than  the  conjee- 
tnre  of  Dudley's  enemies  as  to  what  he 
was  likely  to  do.  But  the  deed  was  done ; 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  done  in  the  face  oi 
such  predictions,  seems  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  Ihat  the  rumors  which  went 
before  had  not  been  without  reason. 

In  tbe  autumn  of  1560,  more  than  a  fear 
had  passed  since  tbe  bruit  had  become 
common  that  Elizabeth  was  likely  to  mar- 
ry Dudley.  On  the  11th  of  September, 
I)e  Quadra  writes  aa  follows  to  the  Duch- 
ess of  Parma: 

'*  On  the  8d  of  this  month  the  queen  spoke 
to  me  about  her  marriage  with  the  archduke. 
She  said  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  many, 
and  that  the  archduke  was  to  be  tbe  man. 
She  has  just  now  told  me  dryly  that  she  does 
not  intend  to  marry,  and  that  it  can  not  be. 

"  After  conversation  with  the  qucea,  I  met 
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the  Secretary  Cecil,  whom  I  knew  to  be  in  dis- 
grace. Lord  Robert,  I  was  aware,  was  endeav- 
oring to  deprive  him  of  his  place.  With  little 
difficulty  I  led  him  to  the  subject,  and  after 
many  protestations  and  eotreatiee  that  I  woald 
keep  secret  what  he  was  about  to  tell  me,  he 
•aid  that  the  queen  was  going  on  so  strangely 
that  he  was  about  to  withdraw  from  her  ser- 
vice. It  was  a  bad  sailor,  he  said,  who  did 
'  not  make  for  port  when  he  saw  a  storm  com- 
ing, and  for  himself  he  perceived  the  most 
manifest  ruin  impending  over  the  queen 
through  her  intimacy  with  Lord  Robert.  The 
Lord  Robert  ha<t  made  himself  master  of  the 
business  of  the  State,  and  of  the  person  of  the 
queen,  to  the  extreme  injuij  of  the  realm, 
with  the  intention  of  marrymg  her,  and  she 
herself  was  shutting  herself  up  in  the  palace, 
to  the  peril  of  her  health  and  life.  That  the 
realm  would  tolerate  the  marriage,  he  said,  he 
did  not  believe.  He  was  therefore  determined 
to  retire  into  the  country,  although  he  suppos- 
ed they  would  send  him  to  the  Tower  before 
they  would  let  him  go. 

'*  He  implored  me  for  the  love  of  God  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  queen,  to  persuade  her 
not  utterly  to  thow  herself  away,  as  she  was 
doing,  and  to  remember  what  she  owed  to 
hereelf  and  to  her  subjects.  Of  Lord  Robert 
he  twice  said,  he  would  be  better  in  Paradise 
than  here. 

"  Last  of  all  he  said  that  they  were  thinking 
of  destroying  Lord  Robertas  wife.  They  had 
giyen  out  that  she  was  ill,  but  she  was  not  ill 
at  all.  She  was  very  well,  and  was  taking 
care  not  to  be  poisoned.  The  day  after  this 
conversation  the  queen,  on  her  return  from 
hunting,  told  me  that  Lord  Robertas  wife  was 
dead,  or  nearly  so,  and  begged  me  to  say  noth- 
ing about  it.    .    .    . 

**  Since  this  was  written  the  death  of  Lord 
Robertas  wife  has  been  given  out  publicly. 
The  queen  said  in  Italian :  *  Que  si  ha  rotto  il 
coUo.^  It  seems  that  she  fell  down  a  stair- 
caiae."— Vol.  I  pp.  277-281. 

From  the  documents  relating  to  the  end 
of  Amy  Robsart  before  accessible,  and 
from  those  cited  in  these  pages,  Mr. 
Froudc  considers  the  following  points 
as  clear:  first,  that  Amy  Robsart  was 
•murdered;  second,  that  those  who  per- 
petrated that  deed  did  so  either  under  the 
direction  of  Dudley,  or  well  knowing  that 
the  act  would  be  acceptable  to  him ;  and 
thirdly,  that  if  Elizabeth  did  not  hold  him 
to  have  been  more  or  less  implicated  in 
the  proceeding,  she  ought  so  to  nave  done. 
On  her  part,  in  this  affair,  we  see  the 
indications  of  a  rough,  hard,  and  selfish 
nature,  little  accessible  to  the  finer  vibra- 
tions of  moral  feeling ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Dudley  we  see  the  timidity,  the  cunning, 
and  the  want  of  principle  to  have  been  ez- 


Eeoted  from  him.  On  the  8th  of  Septem^ 
er  Cecil  told  De*  Quadra  that  the  report 
was,  that  Dudiey^s  wife  was  ill  and  not 
likely  to  live,  while  he  knew  her  to  be 
well,  bnt  knew  also  that  a^plot  was  laid 
against  her  life.  On  that  day,  or  at  the 
latest  on  the  day  following.  Amy  Robsart 
is  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  a  staircase, 
as  if  killed  by  a  fall,  all  the  servants  of  the 
house  having  been  sent  away  to  amuse 
themselves  at  a  neighboring  fair.  The 
scene  of  this  tragedy  was  Camnor  Hall. 

It  is  observable  that  while  no  period 
in  our  history  had  been  so  marked  by  the 
action  of  great  men,  and  by  great  events, 
as  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
during  those  ^ars  the  most  prominent 
actors  in  public  affairs  in  relation  to  thii 
country  were  three  women — ^Mary  Tudor, 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Li 
Mary  Tudor,  we  see  capacity,  hereditary 
courage,  and  a  heart,  not  perhaps  natur- 
ally ill  disposed,  soured  by  misfortune 
and  bodily  infirmity,  and  drugged  with 
superstition.  Elizabeth  was  of  another 
mould ;  and  so  was  her  great  rival,  the 
Scottish  queen.  Married  to  the  Dauphin, 
Mary  Stuart  had  become  Queen  of  France, 
and  during  the  short  reign  of  her  husband 
she  had  cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
crowns  of  France  and  England  united  in 
her  person.  But  the  event  which  made 
her  a  widow  left  her  simply  Queen  of 
Scotland,  and  with  her  highly  French  nsr 
ture,  and  French  culture,  she  had  to  seek 
an  ungenial  home  north  of  the  Tweed. 
The  shades  of  identity  and  different  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  Mary  are  nicely 
given  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

'*  Rarely  perhaps  has  any  woman  combined 
in  herself  so  many  noticeable  qualities  as  Mary 
Stuart ;  with  a  feminine  insight  into  men  and 
things  and  human  life,  she  had  cultivated  her- 
self to  that  high  perfection  in  which  accom- 
plishments were  no  longer  adventitious  orna- 
ments, but  were  wrought  into  her  organic 
constitution.  Though  luxurious  in  her  ordi- 
nary habits,  she  could  share  in  the  hard  field 
the  life  of  the  huntsman  or  the  soldier  with 
graceful  cheerfulness;  she  had  vigor,  energy, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  with  perfect  and  never 
failing  self-possesslbn ;  and  as  the  one  indi*- 
pensaole  foundation  for  the  effective  use  of  aU 
other  qualities,  she  had  indomitable  couraga. 
She  wanted  none  either  of  the  faculties  neces- 
sary to  conceive  a  great  purj^ose,  or  of  the 
abilities  necessary  to  execute  it :  except  per- 
haps only  this,  that  while  she  made  politics 
the  game  of  her  life,  it  was  a  game  only, 
though  played  for  a  high  stake,    m  the  deep* 
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er  and  nobler  emotions  she  bad  neitber  sbare 
nor  sympatb  J. 

**  Here  lay  the  yital  difference  of  character 
between  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  great 
riTal,  and  hei^  was  the  secret  of  the  (Sffer- 
ence  of  their  fortunes.  In  intellectual  gifts 
Mary  Stuart  was  at  least  Elizabeth^s  eq^ual ; 
and  Anne  Boleyn's  daughter,  as  she  said  her- 
self, was  no  angel.  But  Elizabeth  could  feel 
like  a  man  an  unselfish  interest  in  a  great 
cause.  Maiy  Stuart  was  ever  her  own  center 
of  hope,  fear,  or  interest ;  she  thought  of  no- 
thing, cared  for  nothing,  except  as  linked  with 
the  gratification  of  some  ambition,  some  de- 
sire, some  humor  of  her  own ;  and  thus  Eliza- 
beth was  able  to  overcome  temptations  before 
which  Mary  fell"— Vol.  i.  p.  860. 

An  English  minister  writing  of  Mary 
Stuart  when  she  was  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  saya :  "  Whatever  policy  is  in  the 
chief  and  best  practiced  beads  in  France, 
whatever  craft,  falsehood,  or  deceit  is  in 
all  the  subtle  brains  of  Scotland,  is  either 
fresh  in  this  woman's  memory,  or  she  can 
gette  it  with  a  wet  finger." 

Great  was  the  solicitude  to  see  these 
ladies  suitably  married.  Elizabeth  some- 
times spoke  of  married  life  in  such  terms 
as  to  seem  to  say  that  she  would  never 
marry.  Mary  at  the  same  time  claimed 
that  she  should  be  at  once  and  formally 
acknowledged  as  next  in  succession  to  the 
English  throne,  in  default  of  issue  from 
Elizabeth.  But  Mary  was  not  the  only 
person  in  whose  favor  the  right  of  suc- 
cession might  have  been  with  some  reason 
declared,  and  Elizabeth  bad  valid  grounds 
for  refusing  to  grant  what  her  sister  across 
the  Soottisb  border  was  so  anxious  to  ob- 
tain. The  point  settled  that  on  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  Mary  must  be  qneen,  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  would  have  become  ex- 
posed to  dangers  from  which  escape  could 
hardly  have  been  possible.  Moreover, 
who  was  to  become  the  husband  of  the 
Qneen  of  Scots  ?  It  might  be  the  King 
of  France,  the  Prince  of  Spain,  or  a  scion 
of  the  bouse  of  Austria.  In  such  case,  a 
brief  space  might  suffice  to  bring  in  an- 
other Marian  persecution.  The  horrors 
perpetrated  by  the  first  Mary  from  mo- 
lives  of  superstition,  might  have  been  re- 
peated by  the  second  from  pure  levity  and 
ambition. 

The  feeling  of  Mary  toward  Elizabeth 
was  that  of  a  tigress  ever  watching  to 
pounce  upon  her  prey  and  to  rend  it  with- 
out mercy.  Whatever  in  her  words  or 
policy  might  seem  to  be  of  another  na- 
ture^ was  sach  only  in  seeming.    Eliza- 
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beth  in  her  view  bad  usurped  a  crown 
which  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  dissim- 
ulation, falsehood,  treason  in  any  form, 
was  allowable,  in  her  apprehehsiony  if  it 
only  promised  an  approach  toward  a  biio> 
oessful  seizure  of  her  own.  When  g«y*iii 
the  court  of  Paris,  and  nnder  nineteen 
years  of  age,  her  malicious  wit  was  rife 
against  the  Queen  of  England.  Dudley 
was  master  of  the  horse  to  Elizabeth. 
'^  So,"  said  the  Queen  of  France,  ^^  her 
Majesty  of  England  is  about  to  marry  her 
horse-keeper,  who  has  killed  his  wife  to 
make  room  for  her."  After  all  the  agita- 
tion in  relation  to  her  own  .marriage  on 
her  arrival  in  Scotland,  Mary  was  to  be* 
come  the  wife  of  Lord  Darnley.  Through 
that  connection  she  was  to  hold  the  Scotch 
and  English  Catholics  in  her  service,  and 
to  find  some  happy  juncture  in  which 
Elizabeth  might  be  brought  to  the  dust. 

But  it  soon  became  known  that  the 
newly -wedded  pair  were  not  on  TOod 
terms.    Darnley  was  not  faultless.   Mary 
was  sure  not  so  to  be.    She  had  humored 
her  husband  in  allowing  him  to  be  called 
king ;  and  her  husband  humored  himself ' 
into  the  notion  that  being  king  it  became 
him  to  show  that  he  was  not  to  be  wholly 
ruled  by  his  oueen.    The  result  was  dis- 
astrous.   As  bamley  declined  in  Mary's 
esteem,  if  he  can  be  said  ever  to  have  had 
a  place  there,  David  Ritzio,  the  man  who 
played  and  sang  her  love  songs  in  her  bed- 
chamber, became  more  her  companion; 
and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  able  and 
bad  cflarl,    was  more  than  ever  in  her 
thoughts.    The  tragedies  of  which  all  the 
world  has  heard,  followed.    Darnley  was 
to  survive  Ritzio,  but  not  for  long.  Mary 
said  passionately  concerning  Darnley,  in 
the  presence  of  the  official  persons  aijout 
her,  that  ^'  unless  she  was  freed  of  him  in 
some  way,  she  had  no  pleasure  to  live ; 
^nd  if  she  could  find  no  other  remedy,  she 
would  put  hand  to  it  herself."  Her  friends 
markea  this  language,  and  much  like  it, 
and  talked  first  of  bringing  about  a  di- 
vorce, and  afterwards  of  finding  some 
other  means  by  which  her  Majesty  should 
be  quit  of  her  husband.    Mary^s  friends 
say  she  did  not  assent  to  these  dark,  hard- 
Iv  dark,  utterances.  But  it  is  certain  that 
those  who  knew  her  best,  were  satisfied 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her  resent- 
ment if  the  end  promised  should  come. 
The  bond  which  doomed  the  nnhappy 
king  was  accordingly  signed  by  those 
who  were  to  execute  it.    **  I  know  i^hat 
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is  in  the  qneen's  mind/'  said  Bothwell : 
^*  she  woold  have  it  done." 

*^  On  the  14th  of  January,  the  qneen  brought 
the  king  to  £dinburgh.  On  the  20th  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  at 
Paris,  complaining  of  her  husband^s  behavior 
to  her,  while  the  poor  wretch  was  still  lying  on 
his  sick'bed,  and  about  the  same  time  she  was 
rejoined  by  Bothwell  on  his  return  from  the 
border.  So  far  the  story  can  be  traced  with 
confidence.  At  this  point,  her  conduct  passes 
into  the  debatable  land,  where  her  friends  meet 
those  who  ooodemn  with  charges  of  falsehood 
and  Torgeiy.  The  eyidence  is  neither  conflict- 
ing nor  insufficient  The  dying  depositions  of 
the  instruments  of  the  crime  taken  on  the  steps 
of  the  scaffold,  the  "  undesigned  coincidences  '* 
between  the  i^tories  of  many  separate  witnesses, 
with  letters  which,  after  the  keenest  inquiry, 
were  declared  to  be  in  her  own  hand-writing, 
shed  a  light  upon  her  proceedings  as  fidl  as  it  is 
startling;  but  the  later  sufferings  of  Mary 
Stuart  have  surrounded  her  name  with  an 
atmosphere  of  tenderness,  and  half  the  world 
has  preferred  to  believe  that  slie  was  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  a  hideous  conspiracy." — ^Vol.  i 
pp.  351,  362. 

With  the  Queen  of  Scots;  as  w^th  her 
grandson,  Charles  I.,  death  may  be  said  to 
have  been  as  life.  Had  they  been  allowed 
to  die  in  their  beds,  few  would  have  been 
found  to  bewail  their  loss.  To  send  them 
to  the  scaffold,  was  to  raise  them  to 
martyrdom,  and  to  put  the  misguided 
sympathies  of  mankind  upon  a  new  read- 
ing of  every  chapter  in  their  history.  In 
1567,  when  the  Damley  murder  became 
the  whispered  6r  indignant  talk  of  court 
and  country,  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
wide  impression  was,  that  there  had  been 
foul  play,  and  that  ihe  queen  herself  had 
been  a  party  to  it.  But  though  Mary 
might  rid  herself  of  her  husband,  and 
Bothwell  might  rid  himself  of  his  wife, 
and  the  guilty  lovers  might  be  thus  far 
successful,  the  power  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  interest 
in  these  nations,  was  broken  by  that  deed, 
so  broken  as  not  to  admit  of  being  re^ 
paired.  *'  Lady  Lennox,"  says  the  Span- 
'  ish  ambassador,  ^^  demands  vengeance 
upon  the  queen  of  Scots;  nor  is  Lady 
Lennox  alone  in  the  belief  of  her  guilt. 
The  h<!retics  denounce  her  with  one  voice ; 
the  Catholics  are  divided ;  her  own  friends 
acquit  her ;  the  connections  of  the  king  cry 
out  upon  her  without  exception."  Three 
weeks  after  the  event,  the  ambassador  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  Edinburgh  passed 
through  London.    The  Spanish  mmister 


questioned  him  anxiously  on  the  subject. 
^^I  pressed  him,"  he  says,  '^io  tell  me 
whether  he  thought  the  queen  was  inno* 
cent ;  he  did  not  condemn  her  in  words, 
but  be  said  nothing  in  her  favor."  The 
disconsolate  envoy  adds :  '^  The  spirits  of 
the  Catholics  are  broken ;  should  it  turn 
out  that  she  is  gnilty,  her  party  in  Eng- 
land is  gone,  and  by  her  means  there  is  no 
more  chance  of  a  restoration  of  religion." 
In  decribing  these  events,  Mr.  Froude  has 
to  bear  comparison  with  Mignet.  It  is 
only  just  to  say  that  in  his  narrative  there 
is  a  calm  intelligence  and  a  simple  pathos 
which  are  his  own. 

We  must  confess  that  we  have  looked 
forward  with  some  solicitude  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Froude  would  deal  with 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this  reign,  espe- 
cially with  the  case  of  our  English  Puri- 
tans. We  are  ourselves  painfully  sensible 
to  the  imperfections  which  marked  the 
principles  and  the  reasonings  of  the  Puri- 
tans ;  but  from  some  expressions  dropped 
by  the  way  in  the  earlier  writings  of  our 
author,  we  have  been  afraid  lest  his  per- 
ception  of  the  short-comings  of  that  class 
of  religionists  should  render  him  insensi- 
ble to  the  real  worth  of  the  men,  and  to 
their  great  service  in  relation  not  only  to 
our  English  piety,  but  to  English  liberty. 
We  are  glad  to  have  reason  to  think  that 
Mr.  Froade,  while  at  times  under  a  some- 
what unfriendly  bias  on  this  subject,  is 
not  likely  to  err  so  seriously  as  we  had 
imagined. 

The  writers  who  have  been  concerned 
to  defend  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  in  so  far 
resisting  the  demands  of  the  Puritans, 
have  commonly  done  so  on  the  plea  that 
the  CatJiolics  in  the  land  were  still  a  large 
majority,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  extend  her  innovations 
much  further.  Mr.  Froude  supposes  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  people  to  have 
been  Romanists,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Catholics  themselves  were  wont  to  make 
that  assertion.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  one  of 
his  dashing  speculative  moods,  has  insisted 
that  the  Protestants  were  not  only  a  mi- 
nority, but  a  very  small  one,  even  to  the 
end  of  this  reign,  founding  his  opinion  on 
the  fact  that  the  dramatists  said  so  little  to 
the  disparagement  of  Romanism  in  their 
plays.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the 
vices  of  Catholicism  have  had  as  little 
place  on  our  stage  representations  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  daring  the  latter  half  gf  the  sixteemth* 
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Bat  who  will  say  that  this  has  happened 
because  since  the  year  1800  the  Protes- 
tants of  England  have  been  a  very  small 
number  compared  with  Catholics  ?  There 
are  many  ways  of  writing  history,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  Every  one  knows 
that  if  players  were  to  "live"  at  that 
time,  their  living  must  be  obtained  among 
the  people  in  London  and  in  our  large 
towns;  and  every  one  knows  also,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of 
things  in  the  rural  districts,  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  our  towns,  and  especially  in 
London,  were  Protestants.  !Play-goer8 
have  never  been  people  of  strong  re- 
ligions feeling,  and  there  has  been  little 
temptation  accordingly  for  endeavoring 
to  bring  the  stage  into  the  controversy 
between  Romanists  and  Protestants. 

Cecil  said  five  years  after  the  queen's 
accession,  that  "scantly  a  third  part" 
among  the  magistrates  of  the  realm  could 
be  confided  in  to  enforce  the  penal  laws 
against  recusants,  and  Mr.  Fronde  takes 
this  as  sufficient  evidence  that  two  thirds 
of  the  general  community  must  have  been 
Catholics.  But  we  require  evidence  of 
a  much  more  decisive  character  to  set- 
tle this  point.  It  should  be  remember- 
ed that  during  all  the  years  of  Mary's 
rei^,  the  government  had  been  naturally 
assiduous  in  placing  the  administration  of 
the  laws  in  tne  hands  of  men  on  whom  it 
<^oald  depend.  The  fact,  accordingly,  that 
not  more  than  a  third  of  the  magistrates 
seem  to  have  been  Protestants  at  the  time 
mentioned,  is  not  extraordinary.  The 
wonder  rather  is  that  the  men  of  that 
creed  filling  snch  ofiices  were  so  numerous. 
Assuredly  the  fact  stated  by  Cecil  is  no 
proof  that  not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
persons  in  that  rank  of  life  were  of  the 
reformed  faith,  or  that  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  people  were  of  that  creed. 
What  a  government  as  much  Protestant 
as  Catholic  would  do  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  magistrates,  is  one  thing ; 
and  what  a  government  would  do  in  that 
respect,  so  rabidly  and  mercilessly  intol- 
erent  as  the  government  under  Mar^,  is 
another.  Beside  which,  an  indisposition 
to  enforce  the  penal  laws  against  religious 
errors,  was  not  in  itself  a  proof  that  the 
functionary  must  have  been  a  Papist* 
Many  Protestants  shared  in  that  reluc- 
tance, some  from  doubting  the  policy  of 
such  measuree,  and  others  from  feeling  that 
if  the  penal  laws  were  made  to  bear  severe- 
ly upon  Papistti  the  Puritans  could  hard- 


ly hope  to  go  free.  Then  there  is  the  evi- 
dence arising  from  the  constant  complex- 
ion of  the  House  of  Commons  during  this 
reign.  It  should  be  remembered  that  no 
man  was  excluded  from  that  House  in 
those  times  on  account  of  his  being  a 
Catholic.  It  is  certain  that  Catholics 
were  returned  as  members.  In  Elizabeth's 
first  House  of  Commons,  the  most  intoler- 
ent  Papistical  sentiments  were  .uttered. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  Catholic  powers 
often  speak  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mons as  being  heretics,  never  of  the  whole 
as  being  so.  Yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
not  only  did  the  constituencies  return  a 
vast  majority  of  Protestants,  but  in  some 
Parliaments  the  majority  showed  them- 
selves to  be  zealously  Puritan.  In  many 
of  the  counties  we  can  suppose  the  ma- 
jority of  the  constituents  to  have  been 
Catholics.  But  it  is  certain  that  even 
there  it  was  not  invariably  so,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  in  the  towns  and  cities 
the  preponderance  went  the  other  "way. 
Government  influence  may  have  been  mndi 
greater  in  those  days  than  in  our  own,  and 
the  custom  of  elections  may  not  have  been 
the  organized  affair  it  became  not  long 
afterwards.  But  still  the  difference  in  these 
respects  was  not  such  as  to  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  electors  who  were  two  thirds 
Catholics,  would  have  so  uniformly  stulti- 
fied themselves  as  they  must  have  done  in 
allowing  Elizabeth's  Parliaments  to  be 
constituted  as  they  were.  Could  the  Com- 
mons have  had  their  way  in  those  times, 
the  Church  of  England  would  have  become 
a  Puritan  Church.  The  lawn  of  Episco- 
pacy might  have  given  place  to  the  Gene- 
va cloak  of  the  Presbyter,  and  England 
and  Scotland  have  become  one  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  or  very  nearly  so. 

But  however  it  may  have  been  as  to  the 
preponderance  of  numbers,  it  is  clear  that 
the  young  and  earnest  blood  of  the  coun- 
try went  with  the  Reformation,  taking 
with  it  enough  of  the  older  and  more 
thoughtful  element  to  secure  to  it  an  cffi* 
cient  leadership.  In  English  history,  the 
great  changes  for  the  better  have  come,  not 
from  majorities,  but  from  men  who  have 
compensated  for  their  lack  of  numbers  by 
their  greater  intelligence  and  their  pnUio 
virtue. 

Many  of  the  ruling  clergy  under  Hary 
now  refused  the  oaths  submitted  to  tbem^ 
and  did  so  with  a  dogged  firmness.  Bot 
their  courage  came  not  from  any  thing  thwy 
oonld  expect  from  the  English  people.    U 
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came  from  the  assurance  of  Spanish  emis- 
saries that  help  woald  soon  be  sent  to  them 
from  Madrid.  Change  had  followed  change 
so  qaicklj  of  late  that  the  next,  it  was 
thought,  could  not  be  far  distant.  Cour- 
age, therefore,  said  the  brave  man.  By 
conforming  now  we  may^lose  every  thing. 
By  waiting  a  little  we  may  recover  afi. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Froude's  account  of 
the  posture  of  affairs  as  it  must  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers 
in  1558: 

"  Seven  years  later  Elizabeth  told  Guzman 
de  Silva,  then  Philip^s  ambassador,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  her  reign  she  had  not  been  wholly 
a  me  agent,  and  that  she  had  been  driven  by 
the  pressure  of  the  Protestants  beyond  the 
point  where  she  would  have  preferred  to  rest. 
It  is  possible  that  she  was  intentionally  de- 
ceiving  De  Silva,  but  it  is  likely  also  that,  if 
left  to  herself,  she  would  haye  accepted  a  less 
innovatiDg  policy.  Politically  there  was  much 
to  recommend  it.  The  Council  of  Trent  had 
proved  a  failure.  The  Lutherans  had  recover- 
ed thb  ascendancy  in  Germany,  and  the  Ultra- 
montanes  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  dividing 
the  Church  of  Rome  by  any  sharply-defined 
line  from  the  communion  of  the  more  moderate 
Reformers.  The  chances  were  equal  that  if  a 
general  council  should  reassemble,  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg  might  be  acknowledged, 
while  the  Genevan  Theology,  and  the  Articles, 
and  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  YL, 
would  be  certainly  condemned.  The  Premu- 
nire  Statutes  would  secure*  the  national  inde- 
pendence, and  BO  long  as  the  critical  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  was  unimpugned,  the  Church 
of  England  might  still  consider  itself  in  com- 
munion with  Catholic  Christendom,  while  the 
great  powers  could  have  no  pretext  for  interfer- 
ence or  complaint.  Personally  and  individual- 
ly, the  dogmatism  of  Calvin  was  as  distastefdl 
to  Elizabeth  as  the  despotism  of  Rome.  The 
practical  complexion  of  her  ffcnius  gave  her  a 
dislike  and  distrust  of  speculation.  She  was 
herself,  in  her  own  opinions,  studiously  vague, 
and  she  would  have  been  contented  with  a  toler- 
ated orthodoxy  which  would  have  left  to  Catho- 
lics their  ritual,  deprived  only  of  its  extrava- 
gances, and  to  the  more  moderate  of  their  op- 
ponentia  free  scope  to  feel  their  way  towards  a 
larger  creed."— Vol.  L  pp.  83,  23. 

That  Elizabeth  would  have  given  the 
liberty  here  indicated  to  Catholics  we 
do  not  doubt,  but  it  does  not  appear,  we 
think,  from  her  history,  that  it  ever  en- 
tered her  thoughts  to  cede  to  their  oppo- 
nents "free  scope  to  feel  their  way  to- 
wards a  larger  creed."  Too  often  such 
presumption  on  their  part  was  little  less 
10  her  eyes  than  a  sort  of  treason,  llie 
following  passage  seta  forth  the  difierenoe 


of  principle  between  Catholics  and  Prot* 
estants  at  this  juncture  with  considerable 
fairness,  and  shows  how  viun,  when  yon 
have  to  do  with  an  infallible  church,  must 
be  all  attempts  at  compromise. 

'^Revolution  can  not  be  controlled  with  tiie 
logic  of  moderation,  and  toleration  of  those 
who  are  themselves  intolerant  is  possible  only 
when  the  common  sense  of  mankind  com- 
pels them  to  an  inconsistency  with  their  theo- 
ries. The  Lutheran  might  seem  nearer  to  the 
Romanist  than  he  was  to  Beza  or  Zwingle, 
but  the  vital  differences  were  not  the  apparent 
differences,  and  the  distinctions  between  the 
Reformers  were  after  all  but  insignificant 
shades  of  variety  compared  with  the  principle 
which  parted  all  of  them  from  the  orthodox 
Catholic.  The  Catholic  believed  in  the  au- 
thority of  the  church,  the  Reformers  in  the 
authority  of  reason.  Where  the  church  had 
spoken,  the  Catholic  obeyed.  His  duty  was 
to  accept  without  question  the  laws  Which 
councils  had  decreed,  which  popes  and  bishops 
administered,  and,  so  &r  as  in  him  lay,  to  en- 
force on  others  the  same  submission  to  an  out- 
ward rule  wliich  he  regarded  as  divine.  All 
shades  of  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand, 
agreed  that  authority  might  err,  that  Christ 
had  left  no  visible  representative  whom  indi- 
vidually they  were  bound  to  obey,  that  reli- 
gion was  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
mind  and  conscience,  that  the  Bible  was  God's 
Word,  which  each  Christian  was  to  read,  and 
which,  with  God's  help,  and  his  natural  in- 
telligence, he  could  not  fail  to  understand. 
The  Catholic  left  his  Bible  to  the  learned. 
The  Protestant  translated  the  Bible,  and 
brought  it  to  the  door  of  eveiy  Christian 
family.  Tlie  Catholic  prayed  in  Latin,  and 
whether  he  understood  the  words,  or  repeat- 
ed them  as  a  form,  the  effect  was  the  same,  for 
it  was  magical.  The  Protestant  prayed  with 
his  mind  as  an  act  of  faith  in  a  language  ia- 
telligible  to  him,  or  he  could  not  pray  at  alU 
The  Catholic  bowed  in  awe  before  his  wonder- 
working image,  adored  his  relics,  and  gave 
his  life  into  the  guidance  of  his  spiritual  di- 
rector. The  Protestant  tore  open  the  machin- 
ery of  the  miracles,  flung  the  bones  and  rag- 
ged garments  into  the  fire,  and  treated  priests 
as  men  like  himself.  The  Catholic  was  intol- 
'erant  upon  principle,  persecution  was  the  co- 
rollaty  of  his  creed.  The  intolerance  of  the 
Protestant  was  in  spite  of  his  creed.  In  de- 
nying the  right  of  the  church  to  define  bis 
own  belief,  he  had  forfeited  the  privilege  of 
punishing  the  errors  of  those  who  chose  to 
differ  from  him.'*— Vol.  i  pp.  aS,  24. 

It  was  even  so.  The  question  to  be 
settled  was  the  question  of  ^*  liberty  as 
opposed  to  submission,  the  natural  intel- 
ligence of  ^e  living  man  as  opposed  to 
t£t  corporate,  sovereignty  of  the  outward 
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and  visible  Church.'*  To  retain  all  that 
Henry  VIII.  had  retained,  and  at  the 
aarae  time  to  reject  what  Henry  YIU. 
Rejected,  small  as  the  rejected  element 
may  seem,  was  to  take  sides  with  Luther 
and  Calvin.  The  authority  of  the  Papal 
Church  was  in  either  case  discarded ;  and 
that  being  discarded,  it  mattered  little 
what  else  misfht  be  perpetuated.  The  rent 
had  come.  The  garment  that  should  have 
been  without  seam  became  divided.  Hence 
the  error  of  Elizabeth's  attempted  mid- 
way policy.  To  discountenance  Puritan- 
iam  availed  nothing.  Submission  to  Ro- 
manism was  the  thing  demanded.  Some 
English  Romanists,  indeed,  pleaded  the 
Catholic  character  of  the  Prayer  Book  as 
a  reason  why  they  should  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  the  services  of  the  church, 
and  so  to  escape  the  fines  and  inconve- 
niences to  which  they  were  exposed  as 
recusants.  No,  was  the  answer  of  his 
Holiness,  and  of  his  advisers — ^you  can 
not  engage  in  such  services,  however  un- 
exceptionable and  Catholic,  without  hear- 
ing sermons  which  shall  be  surely  false 
and  heretical.  Elizabeth  was  thus  to  find 
that  to  go  one  mile,  or  to  go  twain,  was 
not  enough.  Nothing  short  of  the  whole 
journey  would  sufiice.  The  Romish  idea 
of  church  authority  made  this  inevitable. 
The  Vatican  would  show  no  more  favor 
to  Canterbury  as  fashioned  by  Elizabeth, 
than  to  Geneva  as  fashioned  by  Calvin. 
So  long  a^  this  unbending  pretension  is 
maintained  there  is  no  place  for  compro- 
mise. Where  there  is  absolute  infallibility 
there  should  be  absolute  submission. 

The  truth  is,  Elizabeth,  in  her  mongrel 
adjustment  of  past  and  present,  was  not 
choosing  so  much  for  her  subjects  as  for 
herself.  Iler  mind  was  ever  ki  a  haze  be- 
tween the  two  creeds.  If  her  intelligence 
revolted  against  superstition,  her  imagi- 
nation was  fascinated  by  dreamy,  mystical, 
and  imposing  elements  in  worship;  and 
her  faculty  for  organization,  and  her  love 
of  rule,  did  the  rest.  It  was  the  pleasure 
she  felt  in  the  consciousness  of  holding  the 
reins  and  guiding  the  chariot  of  the  state, 
which  made  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
so  acceptable  to  her.  The  old  spiritual 
courts  had  eaabled  the  Popish  bishops  to 
hold  a  diocese  assize  in  relation  to  all  sorts 
of  eeclesiastical  delinquencies  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  Elizabeth,  in  the 
trae  spirit  of  her  policy,  did  not  reatore 
this  power  to  the  prelates,  ba^  retained  it 
virtaially  in  her  own  handa.    What  the 


old  spiritnal  courts  had  been  to  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Court  of  High  Commis* 
sion  became  to  the  whole. 

To  that  court  it  pertained  to  determine 
what  should  be  accounted  '^  error,  heresy, 
or  schism."  Bnt  the  things  so  declared 
must  be  shown  to  be  such  ^^  by  the  au* 
thority  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  or  by 
the  firat  four  general  councils,  or  any  of 
them,  or  by  any  other  general  council, 
wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by 
the  express  and  plain  words  of  Scripture ; 
or  sudi  as  shall  hereafter  be  ordered, 
judged,  or  determined  to  be  heresy  by  the 
nigh  court  of  Parliament,  with  the  assent 
of  the  clergy  in  their  convocation."  (1 
Eliz.  cap.  1.)  This  mixture  of  the  author* 
ity  of  general  councils  and  of  the  English 
Parliament  with  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  eminently  characteristic  It  wUl 
be  seen  that  this  statute  left  the  commis- 
sioners a  wide  field  of  interpretation.  And 
memorable  was  the  use  they  made  of  it, 
especially  in  their  dealings  with  Puritans 
and  Separatists.  This  phase  of  ecclesias- 
tical rule  under  Elizabeth  is  touched  upon 
but  briefly  in  these  volumes.  The  test  of 
Mr.  Fronde's  candor,  in  relation  to  this 
significant  chapter  in  our  history,  is  still 
to  come.  No  man  of  sense  will  affect  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  faults  chargeable  on 
the  Puritans.  But  the  question  is,  were 
not  those  faults  the  almost  inevitable  re- 
sult of  their  circumstances  ?  Were  they 
not  in  a  great  degree  provoked  ?  Were 
they  not  allied  with  qualities  which  made 
those  men  comparatively  the  free  men  of 
their  time,  and  the  great  conservators  of 
freedom  for  their  country  ? 

We  must  repeat,  that  while  we  are 
hopeful  we  are  not  without  some  mis- 
giving as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Fronde  may  deal  with  this  section  of  his 
great  subject.  In  his  description  of  the 
opening  of  Parliament  in  1563  he  has 
given  expression  to  some  just  and  noble 
sentiments. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  the  Speaker  of  tbe 
Lower  House,  followed  next  in  the  very  no- 
blest spirit  of  English  Puritanism.  With 
quaint  allegoric  and  classical  allusions,  intCT> 
laoed  with  illustrations  from  the  Bible,  he  con- 
veyed to  the  queen  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
for  their  restored  religion,  and  her  own  moder- 
ate and  gentle  government.  He  described  the 
country,  however,  as  still  suffering  from  igno- 
rance, error,  covetousness,  and  a  thousand 
meaner  vices.  Schools  were  in  decay,  nnivei^ 
sities  deserted,  benefices  ansnpplied.  Aa  he 
passed  through  the  stceeta  he  aeard  aimoil 
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as  many  oaths  as  words.    Then  turning  to 
the  queen  herself,  he  went  on  thus : 

"*We  now  assembled,  as  diligent  in  onr 
calling,  have  thought  good  to  move  your 
Majesty  to  build  a  fort  for  the  surety  of  the 
realm,  to  the  repulsing  of  your  enemies  abroad ; 
which  must  be  set  upon  firm  ground  and 
steadfast,  having  two  gates — one  commonly 
open,  the  other  as  a  postern,  with  two  watch- 
men at  either  of  them ;  one  governor,  one 
lieutenant,  and  no  good  thing  there  wanting ; 
the  same  to  be  named  ihe  Fear  of  God  ;  the 
governor  thereof  to  be  God,  your  Majesty  the 
lieutenant,  the  stones  the  hearts'  of  your  faith- 
ful people;  the  two  watchmen  at  the  open 
gate  to  be  called  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  the 
two  at  the  postern-gate  to  be  called  Mercy 
and  Truth. 

"  *  This  fort  is  invincible,  if  every  man  will 
fear  God ;  for  all  governors  reign  and  govern 
by  the  two  watchmen  Knowledge  and  Virtue ; 
and  if  you,  being  the  lieutenant-,  see  Justice 
and  Prudence,  her  sisters,  executed,  then  shall 
you  rightly  use  your  office ;  and  for  such  as 
depart  out  of  this  fort,  let  them  be  let  out  at 
the  postern  by  the  two  watchmen  Mercy  and 
Truth,  and  then  shall  you  be  well  at  home  and 
abroad.' 

''All  that  was  most  excellent  in  English 
heart  and  feeling — the  spirit  whjch  carried 
England  safe  at  last  through  its  trials — spoke 
in  these  words.  Those  in  whom  that  spirit 
lived  were  few  in  number  ;  there  was  never 
an  age  in  this  world^s  history  when  they  were 
other  than  few ;  but  few  or  many,  they  are  at 
all  times  the  world's  true  sovereign  leaders, 
and  Elizabeth^  among  her  many  faults,  knew 
these  men  when  she  saw  them,  and  gave  them 
their  place,  and  so  prospered  she  and  her 
country.  The  clergy  cried  out  for  the  blood 
of  the  disaffected :  the  lay  speaker  would  let 
them  go  by  the  postern  of  Mercy  and  Truth." 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  480,  481. 

Good,  very  good :  but  is  it  true  that 
the  "*'  clergy  cried  out  for  the  blood  of  the 
disaffected,"  while  the  laymen  would  have 
allowed  them  to  go  free?  More  than 
once  our  author  speaks  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  as  though  there  was  not  a  whit  to 
choose  between  them  and  the  Romanists 
on  the  score  of  a  readiness  to  persecute,  and 
to  persecute  even  to  the  death.  In  support 
of  such  censures,  so  grave  in  their  reflection 
on  the  character  of  the  dead,  and  so  injuri- 
ous to  the  reputation  of  principles  dear  to 
the  living,  the  most  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence should  be  given.  But  such  evidence 
is  not  given,  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that 
it  can  not  be  given.  In  onr  author's  ac- 
count of  this  same  session  of  Parliament 
we  find  the  following  passage : 

'*  On  the  dOth  of  February  a  bill  was  intro- 


duced, by  which,  without  mention  of  doctrine, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  all  persons  who  main- 
tained the  Pope's  authority,  or  refused  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  queen,  for  the  first 
offense  should  incur  a  praemunire,  for  the  sec- 
ond the  pains  of  treason.  Cecil,  in  a  passion- 
ate speech,  declared  that  the  House  was 
bound  in  gratitude  not  to  reject  what  was 
necessary  for  the  queen^s  security. 

^' After  Cecil,  arose  Sir  Francis  Knowles, 
who  said  that  there  had  been  enough  of 
words  :  it  was  time  to  draw  the  sword.  The 
Commons  were  generally  Puritan.  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  Lords  had  been  neutralized  by  a 
special  provision  in  their  favor,  and  the  bill 
was  carried.  The  obligation  to  take  the  oath 
was  extended  to  the  holder  of  every  ofiloe, 
lay  or  spiritual,  in  the  realm.  The  clergy 
were  required  to  swear  whenever  their  ordi- 
nary might  be  pleased  to  ofier  them  the  oath. 
The  members  oi  the  House  of  Commons  were 
required  to  swear  when  they  took  their  seats. 
Members  from  the  Upper  House  were  alone 
exempt. 

"  Heath,  Bonner,  Thirlby,  Peckenham,  and 
the  other  prisoners,  at  once  prepared  to  die. 
The  Protestant  eeeletiaities  mould  a$  littU 
fpare  them  a$  they  had  spared  the  Protestantts, 
They  would  have  shown  no  mercy  themselves, 
and  looked  for  none. 

"  Nor  U  there  any  doubt  what  their  fate 
would  have  been  had  it  rested  with  the  Bnglish 
bishops.  Immediately  after  the  bill  had  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  the  hated  Bonner  was 
sent  for  to  be  the  first  victim.  Home,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  offered  him  the  oath,  which  it 
was  thought  certain  he  would  refuse,  and  he 
would  then  be  at  tl^e  mercy  of  his  enemies. 
Had  it  been  so  the  English  Church  would 
have  disgraced  itself,  but  Bonner's  fate  would 
have  called  for  little  pity.  The  law,  however, 
stepped  in  between  the  prelates  and  their  prey 
— as  Portia  between  Shy  lock  and  Antonio— 
and  saved  them  both.  By  the  act  archbishops 
and  bishops  might  alone  tender  the  oath,  and 
Bonner  evaded  the  dilemma  by  challennng 
his  questioner's  title  to  the  name,  'mien 
Home  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
his  predecessor  was  alive ;  the  English  bish- 
ops generally  had  been  so  irregularly  conse- 
crated that  their  authority,  until  confirmed  l^' 
Act  of  Parliament,  was  of  doubtful  legality ; 
and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench 
caught  at  the  plea,  to  prevent  a  needless 
cruelty.  Bonner  was  returned  to  the  MarshAl- 
sea,  and  Home  gained  nothing  by  his  eager- 
ness but  a  stigma  upon  himself  and  his  breth- 
ren."—Vol.  L  pp.  48»-491. 

Here  it  is  to  be  obsenred»that  the  bill 
so  much  reprobated  by  our  historian,  is  a 
bill  debatea  and  carried,  not  in  an  Upper 
House  of  Convocation,  but  in  an  English 
House  of  Commons ;  and  we  not  only  see 
it  carried  there,  but  approved  by  the  Lords, 
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with  the  large  number  of  Catholic  peers 
who  had  seats  there,  and  assented  to  by 
the  qaeen.  It  is  clear  that  if  it  was  a  se- 
vere and  oppressive  enactment,  the  guilt 
of  that  severity  and  oppression  rested  on 
the  gravest,  the  most  honest,  and  the 
wisest  of  the  lay  statesmen  about  Eliza- 
beth. Every  student  of  history  knows, 
and  no  man  better  than  Mr.  Fronde,  that, 
under  the  Tudors,  it  was  common  to  pass 
such  laws  without  the  slightest  thought 
of  their  being  generally  eniorced.  In  this 
case,  too,  it  must  be  observed,  the  penal- 
ty of  the  first  refusal  did  not  go  beyond 
deprivation  and  a  loss  of  property.  The 
enforcement  of  the  act  in  a  second  instance, 
where  the  refusal  might  expose  the  re- 
cusant to  the  penalties  of  treason,  was 
left  to  be  wholly  optional,  and  no  man 
dreamt  of  that  step  as  being  other  than  a 
very  rare  one. 

We  have  then  to  look  at  the  passage 
cited  bearing  these  facts  in  mind.  Home 
regarded  Bonner  as  belonging  to  his  dio- 
cese of  Winchester.  Bonner  grounded 
his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  on  a  series  of 
quibbles,  and  did  so,  as  was  his  wont,  in 
the  most  offensive  manner.  The  excep- 
tion which  denied  Home  to  be  a  bishop 
was  only  one  of  these.  The  difficulty 
thus  raised  was  one  of  a  sea  of  embarrass- 
ments of  this  nature,  consequent  on  the 
imperfect  legislation  which  has  never  ceas- 
ed to  characterize  the  Anglican  Church. 
Had  Cranmer  completed  his  digest  of  ec- 
clesiastical law,  and  thus  severed  the  leg- 
islation of  the  reformed  Church  of  Eng- 
land entirely  and  forever  from  the  past, 
no  such  question  as  this  could  have  been 
raised,  but  that  digest  was  not  perfect- 
ed, and  our  Acts  of  Parliament  on  church 
matters  have  left  a  large  portion  of  the 
old  canon  law  to  come  into  force  in  such 
cases.  According  to  those  unrepealed 
regulations  Bonner  was  right.  Home 
was  not  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  ci- 
tation sent  to  him  was  not  valid.  But 
tjiis  point  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
purpose  with  which  we  call  attention  to 
thepreceding  extract.  ^ 

Horne,  Bi^op  of  Winchester,  requires 
Bonner  to  take  the  oath.  The  effect  of 
Bonner's  refusal  would  be,  that  he  would 
be  formally  Seprived  of  ecclesiastical  office, 
and  his  substance  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  crown.  On  this  fact  Mr.  Froude 
pounds  the  following  assertions,  in  effect, 
if  not  formally.  First,  that  Home  not 
only  expected  that   the   secular   power 


would  thus  punish  Bonner,  but  that  be  in- 
tended to  go  further,  and  to  press  the  oath 
a  second  time,  and  on  Bonner's  refusal,  to 
call  for  his  being  sent  to  the  block.  Sec- 
ond, that  what  Horne  would  thus  have 
done  in  respect  to  Bonner,  the  English 
prelates  were  all  prepared  to  join  in  doing 
towards  the  whole  of  his  brethren !  Sure- 
ly this  is  a  very  grave  accusation.  Where 
is  the  evidence  ?  We  ask  in  vain.  The 
only  reference  giveil  is  to  Strype,  and  in 
that  reference  we  find  nothing  more  than 
the  paper  in  which  Bonner  sets  forth  the 
sort  of  defense  made  by  him.  It  does  not 
furnish  a  particle  of  evidence  as  to  the 
bloody-minded  intentions  thus  attributed 
to  the  whole  bench  of  bishops.  Mr. 
Froude,  we  believe,  is  incapable  of  con- 
scious unfairness ;  but  his  mmd  seems  to 
have  its  fits  of  humor  on  such  questions. 
At  times  he  appears  as  if  disposed  to  star- 
tle his  readers  by  saying  very  unexpected 
things.  There  are  connections  in  which  he 
can  utter  great  and  noble  words  in  behalf 
of  men  on  whom  the  philosophical  world 
has  rarely  bestowed  even  a  scant  justice ; 
and  there  are  other  times  in  which  he  will 
say  of  good  men  the  very  things  which 
bad  men  would  wish. him  to  say  of  them. 

Protestants  under  Elizabeth  had  indeed 
much  to  learn  on  the  subject  of  religions 
liberty ;  but  to  say  that  they  had  as  much 
to  learn  on  that  subject  as  the  Papists 
themselves,  is  to  do  them  great  wrong. 
Protestantism  was  ascendant  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  Protestant 
ecclesiastics  were  in  great  power  during 
all  that  reign,  but  no  drop  of  Romanist 
blood  was  shed.  Bonner  and  Gardiner 
were  in  the  hands  of  those  ecclesiaa- 
tics.  They  insulted  prelates  and  laymen 
almost  without  limit.  But  not  a  hair  of 
their  head  was  injured.  We  know  the 
course  of  things  under  Mary.  Look  on 
this  picture,  and  on  that.  What  the  man 
did  who  preceded  Edward  YI.,  was  a 
matter  for  which  neither  Protestants  nor 
Romanists  can  be  held  responsible.  Had 
the  government  of  Elizabeth  proceeded  so 
&r  as  to  send  Bonner  to  the  stake,  there 
would  have  been  scarcely  a  comparison 
between  its  deed  and  the  deeds  witn  which 
that  brutal  man  was  chargeable*  We 
earnestly  hone  that  in  a  second  edition  Mr. 
Froude  will  be  led  to  reconsider  some  t»s- 
sages  of  this  nature  in  his  history  which 
{^reatlv  mar  the  ^neral  caution  and  integ- 
ritv  of  his  narrative. 

Unfortunately,  among  the  lessons  wUeh 
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Mr.  Fronde  appears  to  have  leftmtfromMr. 
Carl^le,  and  which  he  has  not  yet  forgot- 
ten, 18  the  maxim,  that  all  religionists  who 
^*  claim  exclusive  possession  ot  truth,"  are, 
in  proportion  to  their  sincerity,  intolerant 
and  persecuting.  The  consequences  of  this 
paradox  should  have  sufficed  to  prevent 
any  thoughtful  man  from  adopting  it.  If 
true,  mankind  may  be  said  to  be  doomed, 
by  the  necessities  of  their  condition,  to 
become  either  skeptics  caring  nothing  for 
truth,  or  bigots  cutting  men's  throats  to 
uphold  it.  In  such  cases,  the  only  hope 
the  world  can  have  of  tranquillity,  is  in  tne 
probability  that  society  may  some  day  be- 
come so  wise  as  to  be  iudifferent  to  the 
distinctions  between  true  and  false ;  or, 
rather,  so  happy  as  to  be  wholly  ignorant 
of  such  differences.  Amity  should  be  ex- 
pected in  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
truth ;  the  contrary  in  proportion  to  its 
presence.  But  may  not  a  man  be  convinced 
that  the  truth  which  he  holds  is  truth 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  convinced,  and  in  no  less  a  degree,  on 
another  point — ^namely,  that,  right  as  it 


may  be  in  him  to  believe  as  he  does,  it 
would  be  as  certainly  wrong  in  him  to  at- 
tempt to  force  that  belief  upon  others  ? 
The  Teacher  who  prohibited  the  rooting  up 
of  the  tares  growing  among  the  wheat, 
and  said  let  both  grow  together  until  the 
harvest,  certainly  seemed  so  to  think.  Jt 
is  no  doubt  true  that  some  of  the  most  ear- 
nest religionists  have  been,  and  apparently 
as  the  consequence  of  their  earnestness, 
among  the  most  zealous  persecutors.  But 
both  logic  and  fact  show,  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  men  zedous  to  convert  their  fel- 
lows to  their  own  faith,  must  of  necessity 
evince  a  passion  for  burning  the  bodies  of 
such  persons  when  they  happen  to  find  their 
souls  incorrigible.  What  is  wanting  in  such 
cases  is  not  that  men  should  be  less  zeal- 
ous, but  that  their  thinking  should  be 
broader,  and  that  their  truth  should  be 
more  comprehensive,  embracing  their 
whole  duty.  The  study  of  the  human 
mind  should  teach  us  this  lesson,  and  the 
book  whence  the  ti'uth  necessary  to  salva- 
tion must  be  derived  reiterates  it  in  a  hun- 
dred forms. 


<  M 1     *m  t 


From    the   Leltnre    Honr. 


THE      WOMANLESS      REGION. 


Thebb  are  many  islands,  and  not  a  few 
large  continental  districts,  which  have  no 
stated  representatives  of  the  human  race. 
But  as  far  as  information  extends,  there 
is  only  one  territory  of  any  size,  and  never 
has  been  but  one,  occupied  by  a  goodly 
number  of  the  descendants  of  Adam,  from 
which  that  exquisite  variety  of  the  species 
—woman — ^is  carefully  excluded,  the  socie- 
ty being  entirely  masculine.  A  description 
of  this  singular  spot  maybe  readily  given. 
Suppose  Fhimborough  Head  to  stretch 
some  forty  miles  into  the  North  Sea, 
varying  in  the  midst  from  two  to  nine 
miles,  and  traversing  at  the  extremity  to 
the  height  of  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
waters ;  imagine  it  attached  to  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire  by  a  low  narrow  isthmus ; 
and  to  be  well  clothed  with  woods,  gay 
with  flowers,  rich  with  odors,  and  stock- 
ed with  BiMig-birdfl,  whUe  overhungbythe 


brightest,  bluest  of  all  skies — the  reader 
will  then  have  before  his  mind's  eye  a 
general  outline  of  the  locality,  as  far  as 
relates  to  its  natural  features.  The  sons 
of  Eve  are  there,  but  none  of  the  daugh- 
ters ;  and  lest  they  should  attempt  to  in- 
trude, influenced  by  the  curiosity  attribut- 
ed by  common  fame  to  their  primal  mother, 
there  is  a  guard  stationed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  keeping  them  out.  So  well 
nas  watch  and  ward  been  maintained,  that 
some  of  the  gentleknen  who  entered  in 
early  years,  and  have  not  since  mingled 
with  the  outlving  world,  have  lost  almost 
1^1  idea  what  kind  of  creatures  women  are. 
Reference  is  here  made  to  the  eastern- 
most of  the  three  tongues  of  land  which 
project  in  so  striking  a  manner  from  the 
north  coast  of  the  Greek  Archipelago. 
This  is  the  old  peninsula  of  Acte,  now  call- 
ed Monte  Santo^  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  of 
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which  Mount  Athos  forms  the  termiQating 
point — ^a  conical  mass  of  limestone,  shoot- 
ing np  gradually  and  abruptly  to  the  height 
of  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  It  has  a  very  magnificent  appear- 
ance, the  base  being  clothed  with  pines, 
while  the  upper  slopes  and  the  peaK  are 
bare,  and  shine  with  dazzling  whiteness 
when  lit  up  by  the  sunbeams.  The  moun- 
tain is  easily  ascended,  and  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  pnncipal  Thessalian 
and  Macedonian  summits,  with  shores  on 
every  hand,  deeply  penetrated  by  the 
clear  blue  water.  Nmety  miles  to  the 
westward,  Pelion,  Ossa,  and  Olympus 
may  be  discerned  on  the  horizon,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  free  from  haze.  A  small 
chapel  at  the  top,  under  the  name  of  the 
Transfiguration,  is  annually  visited  by 
some  monks,  on  the  6th  of  August,  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  mass.  In  the  days 
of  inexpert  and  timid  navigation,  this 
lofty  promonotory  was  greatly  dreaded 
by  mariners,  owing  to  the  rough  seas  en- 
countered in  its  neighborhood.  Hence, 
to  avoid  rounding  it,  Xerxes,  on  his  fa* 
mous  invasion  of  Greece,  had  a  canal  cut 
for  his  fleet  through  the  narrow  neck  of 
the  peninsula,  some  traces  of  which  re- 
main. From  this  point,  through  the  prop- 
er peninsular  district  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  country  is  a  table-land  of 
moderate  elevation,  rugged  and  intersect- 
ed by  numerous  ravines.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  beautifully  wooded.  Fine  chestnuts, 
oaks,  beeches,  and  plane-trees  intermingle 
with  the  ilex,  bay,  wild  -  fig,  wild  -  olive, 
and  mpch  underwood ;  but  the  landscape 
is  diversified  by  many  small  clearings  and 
patches  of  cultivation. 

The  bold  headland  itself  is  not  inhabit- 
ed, only  the  country  between  it  and  the 
isthmus,  the  whole  of  which  belongs  to  a 
monastic  confederation  of  from  two  to 
three  thousand  Greek  Christians.  They 
occupy  some  twenty  convents;  besides 
these,  there  are  a  great  number  of  places 
of  ascetic  retirement,  cells  and  hermitages, 
often  romantically  situated,  which  are  so 
many  dependencies  of  the  ^eat  houses. 
The  date  of  the  first  foundations  is  entire- 
ly unknown.  Two  of  the  monasteries 
claim  Constantine  the  Great  for  their 
founder.  Two  more  claim  the  Empress 
Puloheria.  The  majority  arose  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries. 
These  fraternities  had  the  prudence  to  sub- 
mit to  Mohammed  IT.,  prior  to  the  fall  of 
Cosatantinople^  and  received  from  him  a 


protection,  which  has  been  generally  re- 
spected by  his  successors.  Though  the 
domain  is  of  course  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  not  a  single  rood  of  it  is  claimed 
in  property  by  the  Sultan,  or  by  any 
Mussulman  subject.  An  annual  tribute  of 
one  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  piasters, 
about  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  is  paid  by 
the  whole  peninsula,  towards  which  the 
dififerent  societies  contribute  their  share, 
according  to  an  assessment  determined  by 
their  representatives.  Each  convent  sends 
a  deputy  to  a  kind  of  diet,  which  manages 
general  interests,  and  holds  its  sittings  at 
Karyes,  a  small  central  town,  answering 
to  the  communities  of  Mount  Athos,  as 
Washington  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
occupied  by  a  few  artisans,  who  carve 
crosses  and  ornaments  of  cypress  wood, 
and  is  the  residence  of  a  solitary  Turkish 
official,  who  collects  the  revenue,  and  is 
the  medium  of  communication  with  the 
government.  Besides  the  representatives, 
there  are  four  presidents  of  the  confedersr 
tion,  upon  whom  the  duties  of  admini8tT»> 
tion  devolve.  They  are  taken  from  fonr 
different  monasteries  each  year,  so  that  in 
five  jears  each  of  the  twenty  monasteries 
has  Its  turn  to  name  one.  Precedence  is 
given  to  one  of  these  functionaries  with 
the  style  and  title  of  ''  The  First  Man  of 
Athos." 

At  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula,  a  few 
soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  monastic  bodies 
are  stationed,  for  the  purpose  of  exclud- 
ing unauthorized  parties.  No  female  is 
ever  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier.  Any 
woman,  with  the  requisite  ability  and  will, 
may  climb  Mont  Blanc,  but  not  Mount 
Athos,  or  indeed  come  within  some  forty 
miles  of  it,  at  least  by  land.  The  prohibition 
is  of  lon^  standing,  originated  partly  by 
superstition,  and  partly  by  an  idea  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  as^ 
cetic  discipline.  But  rumor  states  that 
two  of  our  countrywomen  once  landed 
from  a  yacht  on  the  coast,  and  certainly 
without  confirming  the  belief  of  the  Greek 
sailors,  who  were  persuaded  that  any 
woman  ^ilty  of  such  a  trespass  woim 
be  infalhbly  struck  dead  for  her  pre- 
sumption. The  rule  is  absurdly  extend- 
ed to  every  other  female  creature,  as 
far  as  practicable.  Hence,  from  time 
immemorial,  no  cow,  mare,  hen,  or  sbe> 
cet,  has  here  been  suffered  to  niake  m> 

2uaintance  with  hill,  vale,  orshad^grersw 
»nt  travelers  say,  that  both  the  king  simI 
queen  of  the  fleas  keep  their  oonrt  in  tke 
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conveotSf  and  reigo  over  legions  of  sab- 
jectci,  who  are  particularly  partial  to  the  rich 
jaices  of  Europeans  from  the  northwest, 
especially  the  beef-eatiug  English.  If  she- 
cats  are  not  tolerated,  toms  are  in  high 
favor,  huge  fellows,  imported  from  the 
world  without  as  kittens,  which  are  taught 
by  the  younger  brethren  to  perform  sum- 
mersets, and  other  tricks,  for  their  diver- 
sion. Karyes  has  a  weekly  market,  as- 
suredly unique.  Chanticleer  is  there  ex- 
posed for  sale,  but  without  his  mate ;  and 
ail  the  other  live-stock  consists  of  he^s^ 
while  the  buyers  and  sellers  are  exclusive- 
ly men.  Even  the  Turkish  resident  offi- 
cial can  not  have  his  wife  with  him. 

Few  of  our  countrymen,  except  those 
of  the  learned  class,  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  peep  into  the  peninsula,  long 
celebrated,  though  perhaps  not  justly,  for 
its  literary  treasures  of  claissical  and  eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  preserved  in  the  con- 
ventual libraries.  Dr.  Pococke  and  Mr. 
Tweddie  were  there  in  the  last  century ; 
Professor  Carlyle  and  Dr.  Hunt  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present,  as  well  as 
Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke.  More  recently  it  was 
visited  by  Mr.  Curzon,  in  1837,  and  Mr. 
Bo  wen,  in  the  summer  of  1850.  The 
iirst  named  of  the  recent  tourists  went 
oat  with  a  letter  from  the  then  Arch« 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Howley,  com- 
mendmg  the  bearer  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  Greek  Patriarch,  at  Constantinople,  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  his  journey. 
Upon  presenting  the  missive,  a  curipus 
dialogue  occurred. 

"  And  who,"  said  the  great  dignitary, 
"  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?" 

'*  What !"  replied  the  traveler,  not  a 
little  astonished. 

"  Who  is  the  Archbishop  ?" 

"  Why,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

**  Archbishop  of  what  ?" 

*'  Canterbury."    ^ 

'^  Oh  !  ah  I  yes !  and  who  is  he  ?" 

It  was  explained  to  his  venerableness, 
that  the  person  in  question  was  head  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  had  crown- 
ed William  IV.,  and  would  soon  crown 
the  young  Queen  Victoria. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "  but  how 
is  that?  How  can  it  happen  that  the 
head  of  your  church  is  only  an  archbishop  ? 
whereas  I  command  other  patriarchs,  and 
under  them  archbishops,  archimandrites, 
and  other  dignitaries.  How  can  these 
things  be  ?  I  can  not  write  an  answer  to 
the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of--of — 
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"  Of  Canterbury.*' 

"  Yes,  of  Canterbury,. for  I  do  not  see 
how  he  who  is  only  an  archbishop  can 
by  any  possibility  be  the  head  of  a  Chris- 
tian hierarchy.  But  as  you  come  from  the 
British  Embassy,  I  will  give  my  lettera 
as  you  desire." 

§0  the  long-bearded  dignitary  summon- 
ed his  secretary  and  wrote  the  desired 
mandate-        ' 

"To  the  blessed  Inspectors,  Officers, 
Chiefs,  and  Representatives  of  the  Holy 
Community  of  Monte  Santo,  and  to  the 
Ho}y  Fathers  of  the  same,  and  of  all  other 
sacred  convents,  our  beloved  Sons : 

"  We,  Gregorius,  Patriarch,  Archbishop 
Universal,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
etc,  etc.,  etc. 

"  The  bearer  of  the  present,  our  patriar- 
chal sheet,  the  Hon.  Rob.  Curzon,  of  a 
noble  English  family,  intending  to  travel, 
and  wishing  to  be  instructed  in  the  old 
and  new  philology,  thinks  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity  by  repairing  to  those  sacred  con- 
vents which  may  have  any  connection  with 
his  intentions.  We  recommend  his  per- 
son, therefore,  to  you  all,"  etc.,  etc. 

This  epistle  acted  as  a  talisman.  Every 
attention  was  paid  to  the  wants  and  wish- 
es of  the  traveler,  from  the  monastic  au- 
thorities ;  and  he  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate 
several  MSS.,  finely  executed,  though  not 
of  much  intrinsic  worth.  A  magnit]cent> 
looking  monk  told  him  the  brief  story  of 
his  life.  He  came  from  a  village  in  Kou> 
melia,  but  did  not  recollect  its  name  or  ex- 
act position.  His  parents  and  most  of  the 
other  inhabitants  had  been  massacred  in 
some  revolt  or  disturbance;  so  he  had 
been  told,  but  he  remembered  nothmg 
about  it.  He  had  been  educated  in  a 
school  belonging  to  one  of  the  convents, 
and  had  never  quitted  the  peninsula  since 
he  entered  it  in  early  boyhood.  He  did 
not  recollect  his  mother,  nor  was  he  quite 
sure  that  he  ever  had  one.  He  had  never 
seen  a  woman,  and  his  only  notion  of  the- 
phenomenon  was  put  together  by  fancy 
and  hearsay.  Mr.  Bo  wen  encountered  a 
brother  specimen  of  the  genus.  The  man 
startled  him  by  suddenly  asking,  "  What 
sort  of  human  creatures  are  women?** 
He  had  only  seen  his  mother,  and  had  for- 
gotten even  her. appearance,  having  been- 
a  recluse  ever  since  he  was  four  years 
old.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  dur- 
ing Mr.  Curzon's  stay  at  Karyes,  in  the 
house  of  the  Turkish  officer.  One  day  a 
cat  came  into  the  room  with  two  kittens* 
i9 
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«  Ah !"  said  he,  "  how  is  this  ?  Why, 
this  is  a  she-cat,  a  cat  feminine !  What 
business  has  it  on  Mount  Athos  ?" 

"  Hush !"  replied  the  host,  with  a  sol- 
emn ffrin  ;  "  do  not  say  any  thing  about 
it.  Yes,  it  must  be  a  she-cat.  I  allow, 
certainly,  that  it  mast  be  a  she-cat.  I 
bronght  it  with  me  from  Stamboul ;  but 
do  not  speak  of  it,  or  they  will  take  it 
away ;  and  it  reminds  me  of  my  home, 
where  my  wife  and  children  are  living,  far 
away  from  me." 

Little  did  the  monks  imagine,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  visit,  that  there  was  one  among 
them  ''  taking  notes,"  who  would  make 
them  known  to  the  world.  As  little  did 
the  traveler  fancy,  when  writing  an  ac- 
count of  his  tour,  which  simply  contained 
some  good-humored  quizzing,  that  the 
fame  thereof  would  reach  the  Hellenic 
land,  and  excite,  in  no  slight  degree,  the 
choler  of  a  touchy  race ;  but  so  it  was. 
His  book,  published  some  ten  years  ago, 
has  since  been  translated  into  Greek,  and 
appeared  by  piece-meal  in  the  pages  of  the 
Et^rlpTny,  a  monthly  publication  at  Athens, 
containing  versions  from  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
There  is  a  preface  appended  to  the  transla- 
tion, from  which  an  extract  may  be  made : 
'*  When  the  English  traveler,  Clarke,  plun- 
dered the  monasteries  of  Athos  of  the 
MSS.  of  Plato,  our  countryman,  Coray, 
broke  forth  into  loud  lamentation  for  that 
deed  of  sacrilege.  At  the  present  day,  we 
have  a  certain  Robert  Curzon,  also  an 
Englishman,  publishing  his  recent  tour  in 
Athos,  in  which  he  sarcastically  relates 
how  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  gave 
him  a  letter  to  the  monks  of  the  mountain  ; 
and  how,  by  means  of  this  letter  and  a  ju- 
dicioas  use  of  money,  he  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting from  them  sundry  valuable  na- 
tional heir-looms  of  Byzantine  art ;  as  if 
it  had  been  fated  that  unhappy  Greece 
should  never  cease  to  be  a  windfall  to  for- 
eigners, and,  according  to  the  proverb, 
'  spoil  of  the  Mysians.^  The  tour  of  this 
Englishman  we  now  translate  into  our 
own  language,  both  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  and  because  it  embraces  many  curi- 
ous matters  relating  to  that  national  his- 
tory which  is  an  object  of  so  much  study 
to  every  Greek ;  but  we  leave  as  we  find 
it  all  bis  bitter  mockery  of  the  Patriarch, 
4hat  it  may  serve  as  a  lesson,  for  the  time 
to  come,  to  the  ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  oar 
race  in  Turkey."  These  angry  strictures 
are  quite  uncalled  for.    Muim  more  appro- 


priately might  the  editor  of  the  **  Euterpe" 
have  lameuted,  or  been  indignant,  at  the 
degeneracy  of  his  countrymen,  for  valuing 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  above  the 
antique  monuments  of  their  own  litera- 
ture. 

Several  of  the  monasteries  are  very  pic- 
turesquely seated,  perched  on  high  ciififa 
of  diiiicult  access.  Reared  in  turbulent 
times,  when  attacks  from  banditti  and 
pirates  might  not  be  improbable,  they  are 
fortress  -  looking  buildings,  with  massive 
walls,  answering  to  the  description  of 
Lindisfarn,  in  *'  Marmion  " — 

"And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these, 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas, 
Scourged  by  the  winds^  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they." 

The  ofiices  within  the  walls  commonly  ia- 
clude  a  granary,  mill,  bakehouse,  kitchen, 
workshop,  and  infirmary.  Being  recruit- 
ed from  the  outward  world,  the  inmates 
come  from  every  part  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire where  the  Greek  language  is  spoken, 
and  are  chiefly  Greeks  in  blood  and 
speech  from  Roumelia,  although  there  is 
a  large  number  from  the  adjoining  kiog^ 
dom,  late  of  Otho.  As  there  is  no  unap- 
propriated ground,  every  new  comer  has 
to  seek  admission  into  one  of  the  existing 
societies.  To  obtain  this,  he  must  devote 
his  time  and  labor  to  the  common  service, 
such  as  till  the  lands,  tend  the  vines,  en- 
gage in  house  -  work,  or  in  the  necessary 
handicrafts  for  which  he  is  qualified.  For 
three  years  after  admission  he  is  called  a 
probationer,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
if  he  has  proved  his  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  keep  the  monastic  discipline,  he 
receives  the  first  tonsure,  and  becomes  a 
caloyer,  literally  "  good  elder,"  or  monk. 
The  discipline  observed  by  the  brother- 
hoods is  in  no  slight  degree  oppressive  to 
the  bodily  inclinations.  Their  chnrch  ser^ 
vices  last  six  or  seven  hours  every  day — 
sometimes  twice,  now  and  then  even 
thrice  as  long.  Their  sleep  does  not  ex- 
ceed fenr  or  five  hours.  Their  food  is 
always  meager  in  quality,  and  often  also 
in*quantity.  They  never  taste  meat.  On 
one  hundred  and  fifty- nine  days  in  the 
year  they  have  only  one  meal ;  and  at  this, 
e^gs,  cheese,  fish,  wine,  and  oil  are  for- 
bidden them.  In  some  of  the  establish- 
ments a  candidate  is  admitted  on  paying 
to  the  common  stock  f^ve  thousand  piaa- 
ten,  about  forty-five  ponndsi  and  then  he 
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becomes  a  kind  of  gentleman-caloyer,  be- 
ing  exempted  from  all  servile  work.  For 
this  sum  be  obtains  a  cell,  with  the  usual 
daily  allowance  of  bread  and  wine ;  but 
additional  fare  ho  must  provide  for  him- 
self. These  monks  do  not  eat  together 
in  the  refectory,  except  on  some  great 
festival  occasions ;  nor  are  they  bound  to 
a  common  attendance  on  all  the  services 
of  the  church,  but  may  repeat  some  of 
the  offices  in  their  own  rooms.  They  are 
at  liberty  to  possess  money,  and  make 
what  use  of  it  they  please  in  life ;  but  at 
death  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  par- 
ticular house  to  which  they  belong.  Few 
care  to  take  orders  and  become  priests, 
but  prefer  to  remain  lay  -  brethren,  awing 
to  the  onerous  duties  of  the  church  ser- 
vice. 

And  now,  what  of  the  long  and  widely- 
renowned  libraries  of  Mount  Athos  ?   To 


them  the  learned  have  occasionally  looked 
as  likely  to  contain  some  of  the  hither  to 
lost  works  of  ancient  writers. 

For  some  years  past,  a  Greek  named 
Simonides  has  claimed  the  attention  of 
western  scholars,  alleging  himself  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a  large  number  of  Greek 
manuscripts  derived  from  this  region.  He 
has  appeared  in  many  countries,  dealing 
with  scholars,  and  endeavoring  to  gain 
for  his  literary  treasures  the  notice  con- 
ceived to  be  their  due,  receiving  counte- 
nance from  some,  and  regarded  by  others 
as  an  impostor.  At  any  rate,  if  an  im- 
postor, he  is  unmistakably  a  clever  one  ; 
and  Mount  Athos  may  number  among  its 
celebrities,  with  tom-cats  and  monks,  the 
accomplished  Dr.  Simonides. 

The  most  recent  questions  raised  in 
connection  with  these  disputed  manu- 
scripts will  be  stated  in  a  separate  article. 


from    the    Weitmlnster    B«tI6W. 
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Fanciful  speculators  have  often  amus- 
ed themselves  with  the  question,  what 
would  remain  of  London  were  it  aban- 
doned for  two  or  three  thousand  years, 
like  the  cities  of  Assyria  ?  Lord  Macau- 
lay  figured  to  himself  a  New  Zealander 
musing  over  a  vast  heap  of  bricks  at  some 
period  in  the  far  future,  but  perhai)s  bv 
the  time  a.d.  4000  or  5000  had  arrived, 
even  bricks  might  have  disappeared,  and 
nothing  be  left  but  a  gigantic  mound  of 
dust)  which  the  one  near  Euston-square, 


*  Senate  del  Regno.  Rapport  du  Bureau  Gen- 
tral,  compose  de  Measieura  Ue  Senakura  de  Brig- 
nok-Sala,  Plana,  Moeca,  J)e  la  Jtarmora,  ei  Joe- 
fuemoud^  eur  U  Projet  de  Lot  pour  la  pereee  du 
Mont  Vinis,  et  V Approbation  du  nouveau  Cahier  de 
Charges  de  la  Compagnie  Victor  Emmanuel,  Tu- 
rin :  1609. 

Discorao  del  Jfiniatro  dti  Lavori  Pubhliei,  Conie 
Menabrea^  pronuneiato  alia  Camera  dei  DepuUUi 
nella  tomata  del  4  Marzo,  1868,  aul  Traforo  del 
Mottteenieio.    Torino:  1868. 

Traforo  delle  Alpi  tra  Baardonniehe  e  Modane : 
Relaeione  delta  JHrenone  Ttenica  alia  JDirezione 
Generate  deUe  Strode  J^errate  delb  Stato.  Torino : 
1668. 


lately  sold  for  a  vast  sum,  may  represent 
to  our  fancy,  in  spite  of  its  diminutive 
scale.  This  image  is  certainly  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  a  grand  idea  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  especially  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  splendid  ruins  which  stiA  at* 
test  the  power  of  Nineveh  and  Rome.  But 
a  little  reflection  may  perhaps  help  us  to 
salve  over  the  wound  to  our  vanity.  The 
remains  of  bygone  days  are  the  memorials 
of  individuals ;  the  palaces  of  old  recall 
the  name  of  some  dead  tyrant,  and  even 
the  most  useful  works  of  antiquity — the 
Roman  aqueducts — were  but  the  presents 
of  emperors  to  their  subjects ;  whereas 
now  the  object  for  which  we  labor  has 
been  displaced,  and  the  advantage  of  mil- 
lions, instead  of  the  gratification  of  units, 
is  the  aim  we  strive  aft^r.  If  our  cities 
are  no  longer  adorned  with  buildings  of  a 
material  and  massiveness  calculated  to  re- 
sist the  assault  of  ages,  it  is  not  that 
our  engineers  are  inci^able  of  producing 
works  worthy  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  We  no  longer,  indeed,  build 
pyramids  to  shroud  the  bones  of  soma 
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dead  Rameses,  or  erect  a  cathedral  like 
that  of  61asj;ow  to  the  memory  of  an  ob- 
acare  St.  Mungo ;  but  in  this  very  island 
we  have  spanned  arms  of  the  sea  \vith 
railway  bridges  under  which  the  largest 
line-of-battle  ship  can  pass,  aH  sails  set ; 
our  nearest  neighbors  are  toiling,  despite 
a  short-sighted  and  ungenerous  opposi- 
tion, to  open  a  canal  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Sea,  while  another  scion 
of  the  Latin  race  is  working  equally  hard 
to  pierce  the  natural  baiTier  of  the  Alps, 
and  put  their  railway  system  in  direct 
communication  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  To  the  present  generatipn  the 
Menai  tubular  bridge  is  a  nine  days'  won- 
der; the  Suez  canal  has  been  discussed 
until  the  subject  has  been  worn  thread- 
bare, and  must  now  be  left  to  the  practi- 
cal test  of  success ;  but  the  third  great  en- 
fineering  work  of  the  day  is  almost  un- 
nown  in  England,  at  least  in  its  details, 
and  we  therefore  propose  to  devote  some 
pages  to  an  account  of  this  marvelous 
tunnel — marvelous,  not  so  much  from  its 
great  length,  though  that  will  be  between 
seven  and  eight  miles,  (12,220  metres,)  as 
from  the  scientific  interest  attached  to  the 
employment  of  natural  forces  not  hitherto 
utilized. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation at  Newcastle,  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong startled  and  probably  alarmed 
many  of  his  hearers  by  imparting  his  opin- 
ion that  the  seams  of  coal  in  these  islands 
would  be  exhausted  in  little  more  than 
two  centuries.  Posterity  will  have  to 
jadge  of  the  accuracy  of  this  calculation. 
It  may  perhaps  be  foimd  that  as  coal  be- 
comes dearer  by  the  working  out  of  the 
Qpper  veins,  it  will  be  profitable  to  sink 
the  shafts  down  to  the  lower  ones,  now 
left  untouched  because  the  market  price 
is  not  such  as  to  cover  the  expense  to  be 
incurred,  and  a  supply  be  thus  obtained 
for  a  considerably  longer  period.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  are  now  expiending  coal  at  a  rate 
far  more  rapid  than  that  at  which  it  was 
formed  by  the  decay  of  primeval  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  -it  would  therefore  be  a  discov- 
ery of  no  small  benefit  to  oat  race  were  it 
possible  to  £nd  some  power  capable  of 
setting  all  our  manufacturing  machinery 
in  action,  other  than  steam,  to  generate 
which  in  sufficient  quantities  so  vast  an 
amount  of  coal  is  daily  consumed ;  and 
the  advantage  would  be  all  the  greater  if 
the  new  force  we  desiderate  oould  be  one 


sure  not  to  be  exhausted  so  long  as  the 
physical  conditions  of  our  globe  remain 
unchanged,  or  indeed  fit  for  the  habita- 
tion of  such  creatures  as  ourselves.  The 
only  two  forces  of  which  this  can  be  pred* 
icated  with  any  safety  are  air  and  watery 
and  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  them 
is  the  great  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  a 
consideration  of  the  tunnel  under  Mont 
Cenis. 

Scarcely  had  the  importance  about  to 
be  assumed  by  the  railway  system  of  Eu- 
rope been  acknowledged,  than  a  tunnel 
under  the  Alps  became  the  dream  of  en- 
gineers, especially  those  of  Italy.  It  is 
indeed  evident,  that  even  supposing  the 
Peninsula  suddenly  endowed  with  a  rail- 
way net  as  complete  as  that  which  inter- 
sects the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
West  Riding  or  Lancashire,  Italy  must 
be  cut  off  from  the  great  flow  of  transit 
and  trafiic  so  long  as  no  direct  commimi- 
cation  exists  between  her  railway  system 
and  that  of  other  nations.  The  difficulty 
of  creating  one  was,  however,  enormous, 
and  the.  Alps  presented  an  obstacle  as  dif- 
ficult to  turn  as  to  overcome.  Apart  from 
all  engineering  impediments,  the  Comiche 
line  implied  so  great  a  circuit,  that  the 
railroad  journey  from  Paris  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Po  by  this  route  would  have  cost 
more  in  time  and  money  than  the  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours'  passage  over  Mont 
Cenis  in  a  carriage ;  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  the  circuit  round  the  upper  end 
of  the  Adriatic,  without  adding  that  the 
problem  would  not  have  been  in  any  de- 
gree solved  even  thus,  before  the  construc- 
tion of  the  remarkable  ascending  lines 
over  the  Bocchetta  Pass  and  the  Simmer- 
ing. Nor  when  these  were  made,  did  the 
question  seem  nearer  to  a  real  solution. 
The  Alps  were  too  high  to  be  crossed  by 
this  system,  even  had  the  snow  which 
covers  them  for  half  the  year  not  opposed 
an  invincible  obstacle,  and  the  same  doa- 
ble objection  presented  itself  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  tunnel  on  any  method  hith- 
erto employed,  for  shafts  could  not  be 
thought  of,  and  yet  no  tunnel  of  even  a 
quarter  the  length  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered possible  without  them.  Never- 
theless, as  a  tunnel  seemed  the  only  re- 
source, engineers  continued  to  devise 
schemes  for  piercing  it,  more  or  less  im- 
practicable, verv  much  like  those  we  peri- 
odically hear  of  for  bridging  over  or  bor- 
ing under  the  Channel. 

To  add  to  the  difficulty,  it  so  happened 
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that  Mont  C6nis,  the  shortest  and  most 
frequented  of  the  Alpine  pasties,  the  one 
by  which  it  was  soonest  possible  to  reach 
the  plain  and  the  railway  system  on  either 
side,  and  which  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
had  marked  out  as  the  true  line  of  com- 
munication between  France  and  Italy,  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  third-rate  Statej  count- 
ing scarcely  five  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Fortunately,  however,  though  the  king- 
dom was  small,  its  destinies  were  direct- 
ed by  the  greatest  statesman  of  our  day 
— one  whose  eagle  glance  took  in  far 
more  than  the  interests  of  the  moment, 
and  who,  foreseeing  the  time  when  Pied- 
mont would  be  Italy,  was  steadily  bent 
on  preparing  her  to  play  the  part  of  a 
great  power.  As  it  happened,  also,  the 
minister  was  not  only  a  skillful  politician, 
but  ho  had  received  an  admirable  scien- 
tific education,  and  when  three  engineers, 
whose  names  deserve  to  be  chronicled  for 
all  ages,  MM.  Grandis,  Grattoni,  and  Som- 
meiller,  supported  by  the  authority  of  M. 
Ranco,  whose  views  gained  weight  from 
the  distinguished  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
construction  of  the  Genoa  and  Turin  rail- 
way, presented  their  invention  to  him, 
Count  de  Cavour  did  not  turn  away  with 
disdain,  because  no  tunnel  had  ever  be- 
fore been  pierced  by  machines  impelled 
by  compressed  air*  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  but  rather  saw  in  the  nov- 
elty of  the  idea  a  ground  for  hoping  that 
difficulties  insuperable  by  any  means  usu- 
ally practiced  would  thus  be  overcome. 
To  the  above-mentioned  four  engineers, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  secondly,  but  no 
less  perhaps,  to  Count  de  Cavour  and  his 
two  illustrious  friends  and  colleagues,  M. 
Paleocapa  and  General  de  Menabrea,  who 
concurred  and  sympathized  in  his  opinion 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  will  the 
world  owe  lasting  gratitude  for  breaking 
down  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  still 
more  for  introducing  a  new  motive  power 
into  mechanics. 

The  whole  scheme  was  so  new,  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  test  the  mod- 
els of  the  proposed  machines.  A  commis- 
sion or  five  persons  was  therefore  appoint- 
ed by  the  Piedmontese  government  to 
try  a  series  of  experiments,  to  prove  the 

*An  Englishman,  Mr.  Bartleti,  had  previously 
adopted  a  perforating  machine  for  boring  holes  for 
mines,  eight  or  ten  times  quicker  than  by  hand ; 
but  this  machine  was  impelled  by  »tcam,  a  method 
eridently  inapplicable,  from  the  want  of  air  in  a 
tunnel  of  great  depth  and  without  ahafU. 


possibility  of  compressing  air  by  water- 
power,  and  then  conveying  it  to  a  distant 
spot  there  to  put  a  perforating  machine  in 
motion,  and  also  to  determine  whether  so 
long  a  tunnel  without  shafts  could  be  ven- 
tilated. 

The  report  of  this  commission  was  so 
favorable  as  fully  to  answer  to  the  farsight- 
ed  anticipations  of  the  minister.  Much 
doubtless  remained  to  be  done,  for  the 
machines  tested  were  mere  models,  requir- 
ing to  .be  greatly  modified  and  increased 
in  size  before  they  could  be  used  on  a 
large  scale ;  still  the  principle  was  so  well 
established,  and  the  whole  scheme  appear- 
ed so  far  superior,  to  any  other  that  either 
had  been,  or  was  likely  to  be  presented, 
that  the  commissioners  did  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  its  inamediate  adoption. 
At  the  sameXime  a  favorable  conjuncture 
presented  itself  by  the  absorption  of  the 
companies  running  the  lines  between  Snsa 
and  the  Ticino  into  the  Victor  Emmanuel 
raibway,  and  when  the  bill  for  this  fusion 
was  brought  in,  the  government  added 
clauses  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  tunnel  by  the  State,  and  the  necessary 
expenses,  to  which  the  Company  agreed 
to  contribute  a  sum  of  twenty  million 
francs,  (eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,) 
besides  premiums  on  the  shares,  and  so 
great  was  the  faith  inspired  by  Counts  de 
Cavour  and  Menabrea,  that  thq  Pied- 
montese Chamber  of  Deputies  actually 
passed  this  audacious  law  by  a  large  mar 
jority. 

The  practical  difiiculties  of  the  enter- 
prise now  began.  But  it  was  much  that 
the  project  should  have  been  approved, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Government 
and  the  Parliament  would  have  been  a 
spur  to  the  energy  of  the  engineers  had 
not  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  under- 
taking itself  been  sufficient  to  excite  their 
utmost  zeal.  No  sooner  had  the  bill  pass- 
ed into  law  than  the  works  were  begun, 
in  the  autumn  of  1857.  The  trigonomet- 
rical survey  necessary  to  obtain  an  accte 
rate  tracing  of  the  axis  of  the  future  tun- 
nel was  in  itself  no  slight  task,  if  we  con- 
sider that  its  extreme  points  could  not  be 
made  visible  from  one  another  without 
placing  Uiem  at  a  distance  which  would 
have  rendered  any  accurate  observation 
impossible,  and  also  that  all  the  operations 
had  to  be  carried  on  at  heights  varying 
from  three  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  amidst  the 
constant  atmospherical  changes  character- 
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istfo  of  8aoh  elevated  regions.  The  first 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  establishing 
an  observatory  on  the  very  summit  of 
Grand-Yallon,  the  highest  peak  in  that 
part  of  the  Alps,  and  two  extreme  points 
of  the  axis  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with 
it  and  one  another,  having  been  determin- 
ed by  turning  the  theodolite  180^  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  fix  the  intermediate 
signal  points  on  each  side  one  by  one,  al- 
ways keeping  the  extreme  point  in  view, 
and  then  lowering  the  instrument  perpen- 
dicularly until  a  site  for  an  observatory 
had  been  found  in  each  of  the  two  oppo- 
site valleys  of  Rochemelles  and  Fonr- 
neaux,  exactly  on  a  level  with  and  oppo- 
site to  'the  respective  entrances  to  the 
tunnel,  so  that  the  signals  received  from 
the  outside  could  be  repeated  under- 
ground, and  the  works  kept  on  the  cor- 
rect line  necessary  to  insure  the  junction 
of  the  two  halves  under  the  very  center 
of  the  mountain.  To  increase  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  contended  with,  it  was  found 
that  the  valley  of  Rochemolles  was  more 
than  seven  hundred  feet  higher  than  that 
of  Fourneax,  on  which  account  it  was 
determined  to  give  a  slope  of  twenty-two 
in  one  thousand  to  half  the  tunnel. 

Nor  were  the  obstacles  presented  by 
the  ground  confined  to  the  trigonometri- 
cal survey.  Every  single  article  required 
for  the  works,  or  for  the  persons  enti^aged 
in  them,  from  the  chief  engineers  to  the 
lowest  laborers,  had  to  be  conveyed  from 
the  plains  below.  Fourneaux,  indeed, 
though  itself  a  wretched  hamlet,  was  not 
very  distant  from  Modane,  a  consider- 
able village  situate  on  the  main  road  into 
France;  but  Bardonneche,  the  opposite 
end,  is  not  only  distant  from  Susa,  the 
nearest  railway  terminus,  but  nearly 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  it.  Yet 
it  was  requisite  here  to  assemble  vast 
bands  of  workmen,  with  their  foremen 
and  directors ;  to  provide  dwellings  and 
daily  food  for  so  vast  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  a  place  the  resources  of  which 
barely  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  its  own 
inhabitants ;  to  construct  canals,  huge  res- 
ervoirs, workshops,  and  engine  -  houses ; 
and  finally  to  set  up  an  immense  system 
of  machinery  with  which  no  one  could 
boast  himself  practically  acquainted,  and 
every  portion  of  which  haa  to  be  sepa- 
rately brought  from  Seraing  in  Belgium, 
where  it  was  originally  constructed. 

All  this  required  time;  and  that  not  a 
moment  might  be  unnecessarily  wasted, 


it  was  resolved  to  begin  boring  the  ton- 
nel  at  both  ends  by  the  ordinary  methods. 
The  progress  made  might  not  be  great ; 
still,  every  yard  gained  was  always  some- 
thing, and  it  was  the  only  resource  until 
the  machines  were  constructed  and  fairly 
set  in  motion.  So  the  works  began  in 
1857  itself,  and  were  continued  at  Bar- 
donneche (at  Fourneaux  even  longer) 
until  January,  1861,  for  owing  to  various 
reasons,  chief  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  war  of  1859,  which  stopped  all 
the  transports  for  nearly  a  year,  it  was 
not  till  then  that  the  mechanical  perfora- 
tion could  be  inaugurated.  Nor  will  tbfa 
lapse  of  time  seem  excessive  if  we  reflect 
how  much  had  to  be  done  before  attain- 
ing this  first  result.  Not  only  had  the 
machinery  to  be  designed  and  construct- 
ed, with  the  improvements  suggested  by 
the  experiments  made  by  the  commission, 
to  arrive  from  Belgium,  and  be  put  to- 
gether in  the  engine-house,  but  two  large 
reservoirs,  one  twenty-six,  the  other  fifty 
metres  above  it,  had  to  be  prepared,  and 
a  supply  of  water  sufficient  to  keep  the 
former  constantly  full  brought  through  a 
canal  from  a  torrent  mora  than  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  all  these  works  in  solid  masonry 
had  to  be  roofod  in,  to  preserve  the  water 
from  the  influence  of  the  frost.  And 
when  all  this  was  done,  the  machinery 
had  to  be  tried  repeatedly  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  it  could  be  employ- 
ed with  safety  to  the  mechanics  intrusted 
with  it,  or  with  advantage  to  the  works 
in  the  tunnel  itself. 

After  repeated  trials,  the  machinery 
was  at  length  brought  into  working  order, 
the  pipes  for  conveying  water  and  com- 
pressed air  from  the  machine-house  where 
It  is  produced,  to  tlie  further  end  of  the 
tunnel  where  the  works  were  proceeding, 
were  laid  down  in  a  trench  which,  in  the 
finished  section,  is  built  in  to  serve  as  a 
main  drain,  as  well  as  a  third  pipe  for  gas, 
which  is  fabricated  in  a  gasometer  juHt  out- 
side the  entrance,  and  the  additional  light 
of  which  is  found  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
maneuvers  of  the  workmen,  while,  not 
being  aflected  by  the  explosions,  etc.,  con- 
stanUy  going  on,  the  whole  apparatus 
gives  less  trouble  that  a  single  lamp.  At 
last,  the  perforating  machines  were  pushed 
in  on  a  framework  along  rails  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  since  that  tune  they 
have  continued  to  be  employed.  At  first 
there  were  many  interruptions,  owing  to 
various  causes,  and  especially  the  awk* 
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wardness  of  the  workmen  in  dealing  with 
machinery  of  which  they  had  not  the 
slightest  experience,  and  many  days  were 
of  course  lost ;  still  the  Keport  before  us 
testifies  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
'  engineers,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  every 
succeeding  month  of  increased  practice 
sees  the  work  proceed  with  greater  fa- 
cility and  regularity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the 
account  M.  Sommeiller  gives  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  works  proceed.  The 
section  of  the  tunnel  which  the  machines 
are  employed  to  excavate  is  about  eleven 
feet  wide  and  eight  high ;  a  double  rail 
runs  along  the  center,  upon  which  a  frame- 
work upon  wheels  is  rolled  forward,  car- 
rying the  ten  perforators,  of  which  nine 
are  usually  kept  at  work  at  once,  close  up 
to  the  face  of  the  rock.  Once  there, 
the  distributing  pipes  for  air  and  water 
which  are  fixed  on  the  frame  are  put  in 
connection  with  the  main  tubes,  carried 
along  under  the  floor  of  the  tunnel  from 
the  machine-house  outside  by  means  of 
flexible  pipes,  and  each  perforator  is  then 
supplied  with  air  and  water  by  turning 
the  cocks  belonging  to  it  in  the  distribut- 
ing pipes.  Pressed  forward  by  the  com- 
pressed air  the  augers  then  strike  the  rock, 
which  they  pierce  very  much  as  a  gimlet 
bores  a  plank,  only  that  by  a  special  con- 
trivance they  recede  afler  each  blow,  that 
a  jet  of  water  may  be  impelled  into  the 
hole  being  bored,  in  order  to  dear  it  of 
dust,  and  to  keep  the  auger  itself  cool. 
This  retrograde  motion  is  produced  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
same  movement  is  given  to  the  piston  of 
a  steam-engine.  In  the  perforating  ma- 
chine the  auger  is  fixed  to  the  en^  of  a 
piston  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in 
a  cylinder.  Compressed  air  enters  this 
cylindiBr  at  both  ends :  but  as  it  is  contriv- 
ed that  the  front  surface  of  the  piston  (the 
one  towards  the  rock^  upon  which  it 
presses  should  have  only  half  the  size  of 
the  other  end,  it  follows  that  at  an  equal 
pressure  of  six  atmospheres,  the  pressure 
received  from  behind  is  twice  as  potent  as 
that  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  the 
auger  strikes  the  rock,  although  less  vio- 
lently than  if  there  were  no  compressed 
air  in  front  of  the  piston  to  resist  its  for- 
ward motion.  As  soon  as  the  blow  has 
been  given,  however,  this  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  strength  of  pressure  is  revers- 
ed. The  valve  by  which  the  compressed 
air    enters  the  portion  of  the  cylinder 


behind  the  piston  closes;  and  another, 
communicating  with  the  outer  atmosphere, 
opens.  This  escape  being  afibrded,  the 
forward  pressure  is  immediately  reduced 
to  the  strength  of  one  atmosphere,  which 
is  of  course  overcome,  and  the  piston  re- 
cedes, while  the  compressed  air  which  has 
just  escaped  resumes  its  primitive  volume, 
and  thus  fulfills  its  second  purpose,  by  driv- 
ing out  the  mephitic  air,  which  naturally 
collects  in  so  small  a  space  with  no  draught 
through  it,  and  supplies  the  workmen 
with  fresh  air  to  breath.  The  augers  of 
the  peiforating  machine  continue  their 
work  until  eighty  holes  have  been  bored, 
each  from  twenty -seven  to  thirty -two 
inches  in  depth,  an  operation  often  accom- 
plished within  six  hours,  though,  in  the 
beginning  especially,  it  took  a  good  deal 
more — ten,  or  occasionally  even  fourteen 
hours.  The  connection  with  the  main 
pipes  is  thencut  off,  and  the  whole  frame- 
work, with  all  its  apparatus,  is  rolled 
away  by  the  workmen  to  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards, 
behind  great  gates  made  of  thick  planks 
and  beams,  called  ^^  safety  doors.  A 
fresh  gang  of  workmen,  the  miners,  then 
appear  on  the  scene,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
load  the  mines  thus  prepared,  and  then  to 
fire  them.  No  sooner  have  the  mines 
been  exploded,  those  in  the  center,  where 
they  are  closer  together,  first,  then  the 
ones  on  the  circumference,  than  a  burst 
of  compressed  air  is  admitted  into  the 
farthest  end  of  the  tunnel,  to  clear  it 
from  smoke  and  the  gases  produced  by 
the  explosion,  and  a  third  set  of  workmen 
arrive,  with  a  number  of  little  truoluB 
running  upon  side  rails  laid  for  this  special 
service,  in  which  they  cart  away  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  brought  down  by  the  ex- 
plosion. In  this  way  about  a  yard  of 
progress  is  generally  attained. 

At  first  this  operation  could  only  be  at- 
tempted once  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  work- 
men, of  whom  only  a  small  number  could 
be  taught  to  use  the  machines  at  once; 
but  gradually  it  was  found  possible  to  or- 
ganize a  second  gang,  and  afler  that* 
whenever  a  series  of  maneuvers  such  as 
those  above  described  was  effected  within 
twelve  hours,  it  was  immediately  repeat- 
ed ;  and  as  improvements  are  gradually 
introduced  into  the  machinery,  and  the 
workmen  acquire  greater  facility  in  em- 
ploying it,  M.  Sommeiller  and  his  col- 
leagues express  their  hope  that  it  will  be 
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poroible  for  them  either  to  make  three 
breaches  in  the  rock  every  twenty  four 
hours,  or  else  to  attain  a  more  rapid  rate 
of  progress  by  boring  deeper  holes  each 
time,  if  two  attacks  only  be  found  more 
advantageous. 

After  the  small  section  of  the  tunnel 
has  been  excavated  by  the  perforating 
machines,  it  is  enlarged  by  the  ordinary 
method— ^a  work  which  it  is  always  the 
endeavor  of  the  directing  engineers  to 
keep  a  certain  proportionate  distance  from 
the  front  of  attack;  while  the  masons 
who  build  in  the  part  of  the  tunnel  already 
enlarged  to  its  full  size,  follow  close  upon 
the  workmen  who  have  been  digging  it 
out  with  their  picks,  for  it  is  of  course 
desirable  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to 
be  done  towards  completing  the  tunnel 
after  the  mountain  shall  once  have  been 
pierced. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  part  of 
our  subject,  which  offers  no  peculiarity 
worthy  of  remark:  we  will  rather  say 
something  of  the  special  machinery  em- 
ployed, and  particularly  of  the  two  sys- 
tems at  work  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
supply  of  compressed  air.*  The  Report  of 
H.  Sommeiller  is  accompanied  by  a  series 
of  drawing^,  with  detailed  descriptions, 
without  which  it  would  be  of  course  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  master  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  these  machines ;  but  we  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  give  our  readers  some 
notion  of  the  system  employed.  The  first 
idea  was  that  of  what  is  called  a  column- 
compressor.  It  had  been  calculated  that 
a  tension  of  six  atmospheres  was  required 
•for  the  compressed  air  to  be  employed  in 
the  tunnel,  and  to  produce  this,  a  fall  of 
twenty-six  metres  (eighty-five  feet  four 
inches)  was  found  necessary  to  give  a 
Buflicent  impetus  to  the  descending  rush 
of  the  volume  of  water  which  was  to 
compress  a  certain  amount  of  common  at- 
mospheric air  to  this  extent.  This  fact 
once  having  been  theoretically  ascertain- 
ed by  calculation,  the  means  of  reducing 
it  to  practice  were  simple  enough.  At 
Bardonncohe  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  any  quantity  of  water  with 
which  to  fill  a  reservoir  eighty-five  feet 
above  the  machine-house,  and  this  reser- 
voir serves  to  feed  ten  compressing  col- 

*  In  1862  the  prodaction  of  the  ten  oompreaBors 
ftt  Bardooudche  waa  no  less  than  1,404.000  cubic 
mStren  of  compre&sed  air,  and  it  is  found  that  a  atill 
rrem  er  quantity  will  be  required  as  the  works  advance 
iurther  ftom  Che  cater  eir. 


umns  in  the  shape  of  syphons,  each  of 
which  communicates  with  a  chamber  filled 
with  atmospheric  air,  of  such  a  height  and 
size  that  tne  impetus  of  the  water  when 
turned  on  is  just  sufficient  to  carry  it  to 
the  top.  This  is  effected  by  opening  a 
valve  in  the-  column,  through  which  the 
water  in  the  upper  part  (previously,  as  it 
were,  suspended)  rushes,  pushing  before  it 
the  water  at  rest  below  the  valve  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  syphon  formed  by  the 
column.  Rapidly  rising  above  its  origi- 
nal level  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber, 
the  invading  water  thus  compresses  the 
air  therein  contained,  until  it  has  attained 
a  tension  of  six  atmospheres,  at  which 
point  it  has  acquired  strength  sufficient  to 
raise  a  valve  at  the  top  of  the  chamber, 
and  thus  escape  into  a  recipient  specially 
prepared  for  it.  Every  particle  of  com- 
pressed air  is  driven  out  by  the  pursuit  of 
the  water,  which  continues  to  rise  until  it 
touches  the  top  of  the  chamber,  when,  at 
the  very  moment,  the  valve  in  the  column 
is  shut,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  downward 
rush;  another  valve*  situated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  column  is  then  simol- 
taneously  opened,  to  allow  the  water  in 
the  compressing  chamber  to  run  off  until 
it  has  sunk  to  its  normal  level  in  the 
syphon,  after  which  fresh  atmospheric  air 
is  admitted  into  the  vacuum  above  it, 
through  a  series  of  suspended  valves  at 
the  side  of  the  chamber,  which  are  shut 
by  the  water  as  it  rises,  and  open  again  by 
their  own  weight  as  it  recedes,  and  the 
operation  is  thus  indefinitely  repeated,  at 
the  rate  of  three  pulsations  per  minute. 
At  Bardonneche  there  are  ten  compres- 
sors constantly  at  work,  every  one  of 
which  can  be  stoped  for  repairs  without 
interfering  with  the  rest,  and  each  impels 
the  air  it  has  compressed  into  its  own  re- 
cipient. The  ten  recipients  of  compressed 
air,  however,  communicate  together,  and 
a  very  simple  and  beautiful  contrivance 
has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep 
the  tension  in  them  invariable,  independ- 
ently of  the  production  going  on  in  the 
compressors,  and  of  the  quantity  drawn 
off  for  use  through  the  pipe  carried  into 
the  tunnel.  To  eff^t  this,  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  water  was  constructed,  fifty  metres 
(163  feet  5  inches)  above  the  recipients, 
connected  with  them  by  a  long  pipe.    The 

*  The  alternate  play  of  these  two  TalTes— one  of 
which  is  always  open  and  the  other  ahut — ia  regulat- 
ed by  a  contrivance  called  an  ftcrometer,  also  set  In 
motion  by  oompreaied  air. 
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Static  weight  of  the  water  thus  superim- 
pOJ«ed  on  the  compressed  air  being  exactly 
Bafficient  to  maintain  it  at  a  tension  of  six 
atmospheres,  when  the  supply  of  air  is 
low,  the  water  enters  the  recipients,  when 
on  the  contrary  it  is  superabundant,  the 
water  is  forced  back  up  the  pipe  into  the 
reservoir. 

When  this  system  was  first  proposed 
there  were  innumerable  objections  urged 
against  it  in  the  scientific  world.  It  was 
declared  impossible  to  construct  recipients 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  supply  of^  com- 
pressed air,  which  was  thought  capable  of 
bursting  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  in- 
closed, and  perhaps  even  of  oozing  out 
through  the  pores  of  the  cast-iron  plates 
of  which  it  was  made.  The  pi-acticability 
of  conveying  compressed  air  to  any  dis- 
tance through  pipes,  without  a  loss  of 
tension  rondering  it  utterly  useless,  was 
even  more  strongly  and  generally  insisted 
on.  Fortunately,  the  experience  /icqnired 
at  Bardonncche  affords  a  full  refutation 
of  these  unfavorable  predictions ;  for  we 
learn  that  not  only  is  there  no  escape  of 
air  from  any  part  of  the  machinery  or 
pipes,  sufficient  to  stir  the  flame  of  a  taper, 
but  experiment  shows,  that  the  loss  of 
tension  liable  to  be  incurred  in  the  trans- 
port of  compressed  air  would  not  equal 
one  tenth  of  an  atmosphere  in  any  distance 
less  than  twenty-five  thousand  metres,  or 
nearly  four  times  that  which  it  can  be  re- 
quired to  traverse  for  the  works  under 
Mont  Ccnis !  Another  fear  also  expressed 
by  the  opponents  of  the  tunnel  was,  that 
from  want  of  shafts  the  workmen  em- 
ployed must  necessarily  be  suffocated  ;  it 
18,  however,  found,  that  though  the  tem- 
perature is  somewhat  higher,  it  is  as 
easy  to  breathe  at  the  further  end  of 
the  tunnel  as  on  the  hillside  itself,  since 
a  quantity  of  compressed  air  is  daily 
impelled  into  the  small  section  seven- 
teen times  greater  than  its  cubic  ca- 
pacity, and  this  rush  of  compressed  air 
not  only  renews  the  atmosphere,  but  also 
tendri  to  moderate  the  heat  generated  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  work- 
men in  a  small  space,  in  which  a  number 
of  gas-lights  are  perpetually  burning ;  for 
it  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience, 
that  when  air  is  compressed  it  loses  a  por- 
tion of  its  natural  caloric,  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  when  it  resumes  its  primitive 
volume  on  being  allowed  to  escape,  it  is 
ready  to  absorb  an  amount  of  heat  equal 
to  that  which  it  bad  previously  emitted.  I 


From  what  we  have  already  said,  our 
readers  will  readily  perceive  that  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  the  workmen  being 
suffocated  ;  nevertheless  the  directing  en- 
gineers proposed  at  least  to  double  the 
supply  of  compressed  air  before  the  end 
of  1863. 

At  the  northern  entrance,  the  system  em- 
ployed for  compressing  air  is  different,  and 
of  greater  general  interest,  since  it  is  more 
readily  applicable  than  that  of  the  column- 
compressor,  which  requires  a  quantity  of 
water  and  a  fall  by  no  means  attainable 
every  where,  as  was  soon  found  to  be  the 
case  atFourneaux,  where  one  torrent  at  a 
sufficient  height  above  the  engine-house 
had  not  the  necessary  supply  of  water,  and 
another,  which  was  abundant,  had  but  an 
insignificant  fall.  To  combat  this  difficulty, 
the  first  device  was  to  raise  water  to  the 
requisite  height  by  means  of  hydraulic 
wheels,  when  a  new  invention,  the  pump- 
compressor,  afforded  a  real  solution  of  the 
problem,  so  satisfactory,  that  it  will  supply 
three  times  the  amount  of  compressed  air, 
while  the  machinery  costs  one  third  less 
than  the  column-compressor.  In  this  ma- 
chine the  compression  is  effected  by  a  pis- 
ton, which  an  hydraulic  wheel  causes  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  cham- 
ber communicating  with  two  vertical  col- 
umns, supplied  with  water  in  such  a  way 
and  such  a  quantity,  that  when  one  is  full 
the  other  must  be  empty,  and  this  occurs 
alternately  as  the  piston  moves.  Each  time 
a  vacuum  is  left  in  the  one,  it  is  filled  with 
air  from  the  outer  atmosphere,  which  the 
water  on  its  return  compresses  until  it  ac- 
quires sufficient  tension  to  raise  a  valve 
and  escape  into  a  recipient,  just  lis  in  the 
column- com  pressor.  In  this  machine,  how- 
ever, the  air  is  driven  into  the  vacuum  by 
water  flowing  from  an  outer  basin.  This 
water  serves  a  double  purpose  ;  when  the 
column  is  full  of  air,  it  accumulates  over 
the  valve  by  which  the  latter  has  entered, 
and  the  superimposed  weight  prevents  any 
leakage*  through  this  valve  when  the  air 
begins  to  bfe  compressed  by  the  return  of 
the  piston  ;  when,  on^the  other  hand,  the 
column  is  empty,  the  water  flows  in,  enter- 
ing with  the  air,  and  makes  up  for  the  loss 
of  water  in  the  column  caused  by  evapora- 
tion. Any  extra  amount  which  may  thus 
enter  escapes  with  the  compressed  air  into 
the  recipients,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it 
accumulates  until  it  is  enough  in  quantity 
to  raise  a  concentric  float,  under  which  it 
makes  its  way  out,  and  which  then  doses 
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i^in  over  the  orifice.  It  is  calculated  that 
each  pnmp-compressor  is  able  to  supply 
the  works  with  thirty  litres  (nearly  seven 
gallons)  of  compressed  air  per  second,  and 
when  six  of  tbem  shall  be  at  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  declared  intention  of  the  engi- 
neers, it  is  evident  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  quantity  of  compress- 
ed air  amply  sufficient  for  the  perforating 
machines,  for  renewing  the  atmosphere  in 
the  tunnel,  and  for  speedily  clearing  it  of 
smoke  after  the  explosion  of  the  mines. 
•  At  Fourneaux,  two  other  contrivances 
of  considerable  interest  are  in  use.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  valley  of  Roche- 
raolles  is  at  a  level  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  Arc ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
tunnel,  which  at  the  south  entrance  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  one  valley,  issues  out  at 
the  north  end  at  a  height  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-Hix  metres  (three  hundred  and 
forty  seven  feet  and  ten  inches)  above  the 
opposite  one,  in  spite  of  thi  slope  given  to 
half  of  it.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience 
of  havin&c  to  drag  every  thing  required  for 
the  works  in  the  tunnel  up  so  considerable 
a  perpendicular  height  the  engineers  be- 
thought themselves  of  constructing  an  au- 
tomatic plane  between  the  platform  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  the  valley  below, 
sufficiently  wide  for  a  double  line  of  rails  to 
be  laid  on  it.  At  the  top  stands  a  large 
drum  with  a  cable,  each  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  truck,  one  of  which  is  at  the 
top  while  the  other  is  at  the  bottom. 
When  the  latter  has  been  loaded,  the  for- 
mer is  filled  with  water,  and  descends  by 
its  own  weight,  dragging  up  the  other  as  it 
moves ;  a  contrivance  by  which  a  weight  of 
fifteen  Lnindred  kilogrammes  (not  fur  from 
a  ton)  can  be  raised  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  water  being  emptied  out  of  the  truck 
which  reaches  the  bottom,  it  li  ready  to 
convey  another  load  to  the  top  in  its  tuni. 
The  second  contrivance,  peculiar  to  Four- 
neaux, concerns  the  ventilation.  When  the 
tunnel  shall  be  completed,  in  order  to  allow 
the  railway  lines  from  each  side  ta  run  into 
it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  it  take  a 
ourve  up  the  valleys  on  each  side,  and  a 
branch  from  the  main  tunnel  is  already 
being  excavated  for  this  purpose  at  Bar> 
donneche,  in  addition  to  the  straight  one, 
which  will  be  kept  open,  as  it  facilitates 
the  work,  and  the  admission  of  air.  In 
apite  of  the  straight  line  observed  at  Four- 
neaux, the  slope  inwards  of  twenty-two 
per  one  thousand  is  found  to  be  a  great 
obfttaole  to  the  entrance  of  a  current  of 


fresh  air,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  tern- 
peratiu*e  which  had  been  counted  on  to 
promote  it.  A  special  contrivance  has 
therefore  been  devised  for  sticking  out  the 
bad  air  which  accumulates  in  the  tunnel, 
through  a  large  wooden  conduit  hanging 
from  the  roof.  The  torrent  of  Cbarmaix 
has  been  made  to  supply  a  small  quantity 
of  water  with  a  fall  of  seventy  nietrea  (in 
round  numbers  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet)  which,  by  means  of  a  wheel,  sets  two 
enormous  pistons  in  motion.  These  alter- 
nately raise  and  let  fall  a  mass  of  water  in* 
closed  in  two  chambers,  communicating 
with  the  conduit  from  the  tunnel ;  as  the 
water  sinks  in  each  alternately  the  vacuum 
thus  produced  is  filled  by  the  bad  air,  whidi 
is  immediately  afterwards  expelled  into  the 
outer  atmosphere  by  the  return  of  the  pis- 
ton ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  in  this  way 
all  the  me^hitic  air  likely  to  be  generated 
will  be  drawn  off  without  difficulty,  even 
when  the  works  shall  be  under  the  center 
of  the  mountain. 

We  have  now  sketched  the  peculiar  ma- 
chinery employed  for  tunneling  Mont  Ce- 
nis.  The  perforators  we  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  minutely,  partly  because  the 
extreme  complication  of  parts  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  their  various  functions  is 
such  as  to  render  them  unintelligible  with* 
out  the  assistance  of  drawings  on  a  large 
scale,  and  also  because  the  great  singu- 
larity in  tftem  th.1t  we  wish  to  impress 
on  our  readers  is  quite  independent  of 
their  arrangements  and  form — ^viz. :  that 
of  their  been  kept  in  motion  by  compress- 
ed air,  conveyed  from  a  distance  whidi 
even  now  exceeds  a  mile,  and  will  be 
considerably  more  before  the  works  are 
terminated.  For  the  first  time  since  Uie 
application  of  steam  to  machinery,  a  great 
engineering  work  is  being  carried  on  with- 
out its  assistance ;  and  the  accounts  given 
of  the  success  attained  in  the  employment 
of  compressed  air,  as  well  as  the  small 
cost,  calculated  per  dynamic  horse  power, 
ought  to  commend  this  great  enterprise  to 
general  attention.  Air  is  a  eomm<>dity  to 
be  obtained  every  where,  water  is  neither 
scarce  nor  dear,  especially  if  we  remember 
that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  pro- 
duce compressed  air  at  or  even  near  the 
spot  where  it  is  to  be  employed,  for  oven 
supposing  it  has  to  be  conveyed  to  a  dis- 
tance such  as  to  occasion  a  considerable 
loss  of  tension,  (and  experience,  confirm- 
ing the  tables  of  the  commission,  shows 
that  this  would  not  oconr  at  any  mode- 
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rate  one,)  it  wonld  suffice  slightly  to  raise 
the  degree  of  the  original  compreBsion,  a 
result  which  it  is  found  cau  be  attained  by 
the  same  water  power,  provided  the  quan- 
tity of  air  to  be  operated  upon  be  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  additional  tension  it 
is  desired  to  give  it.  The  column-com- 
pressor, indeed,  was  not  generally  appli- 
cable, owing  to  the  great  fall  required  to 
make  the  water  used  for  compression  de- 
scend with  sufficient  impetus,  but  this  diffi- 
culty is  removed  by  the  invention  of  the 
pump-compressor,  for  which  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  no  fall,  is  re- 
quired, and  in  which,  if  necessary,  another 
motive  power,  such  as  the  wind,  we  con- 
ceive, or  steam,  might  be  substituted  for 
the  hydraulic  wheels  used  to  move  the 
compressing  pistons  at  Fourneaux.  A 
review  intended  for  general  perusal  is  not 
the  place  in  which  to  discuss  the  applica- 
tions which  may  be  made  of  the  working 
power  contained  in  compressed  air,  nor  to 
enter  on  the  abstract  scientific  advantages 
it  presents;  nevertheless  we  can  not  re- 
frain from  expressing  our  hope  that  engi- 
neers will  take  advantage  of  the  works 
now  going  on  at  Mont  Oenis  to  make 
themselves  practically  acauainted  with 
this  new  motive  force,  and  to  study  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  it  elsewhere. 

The  scientific  interest  in  the  tunneling 
of  the  Alps,  excited  by  the  employment 
of  compressed  air,  though  in  our  eyes  the 
chief,  is  by  no  means  the  onlybnex5onnect- 
ed  with  this  great  enterprise,  the  impor- 
tance of  which,  owing  to  the  political 
events  of  the  last  seven  years,  has  enor- 
mously increased  since  the  project  was  first 
presented  to  Count  de  Cavour.  When 
the  bill  authorizing  the  tunnel  passed, 
both  slopes  of  the  Alps  belonged  to  the 
same  State,  the  two  parts  of  which  it  was 
to  connect,  while  it  put  the  Mediterranean 
port  of  Genoa  in  communication  with 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  but 
owing  to  the  restrictive  commercial  pol- 
icy of  the  governments  that  then  ruled 
all  the  rest  of  Italy,'  its  influence  did 
not  seem  likely  to  extend  further  south. 
Three  years,  however,  sufficed  to  bring 
great  changes.  The  southern  half  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  had  fused  itself  with* 
the  northera,  and  the  frontier  of  France 
was  on  the  crest  of  the  Alps.  Savoy  hav- 
ing thus  passed  into  the  power  of  another 
State,  a  special  convention  was  concluded 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1862,  to  regulate  the 
interests   concerning  the    tunnel.      The 


I  Italian  government  insisted  on  retaining 
the  exclusive  command  and  direction  of 
the  works,  which  it  had  begun  at  its  own 
risk  and  cost;  but  it  was  agreed  that 
when  they  were  terminated,  France  should 
pay  for  half  the  length  at  the  rate  of  three 
thousand  francs  per  metre;  and,  more- 
over, that  for  every  year  less  than  twenty- 
five — the  extreme  limit  of  time  fixed  by 
the  convention — she  should  pay  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
franca,  a  premium  to  be  raised  to  six  hun- 
dred thousand  per  annum  if  the  works  be 
terminated  within  fifteen  years. 

Our  readers  thus  see  how  great  an  in- 
terest the  Italian  government  has  even 
financially  in  the  speedy  termination  of 
the  tunnel ;  an  argument  made  use  of  by 
General  de  Menabrea,  in  his  interesting 
speech  of  the  4th  of  March  last,  to  induce 
Parliament  to  grant  additional  sums  for 
the  works,  showing  that  to  spend  now  is 
true  economy,  since  every  year  gained  will 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  general  ex- 
pense to  be  borne  by  France.  According 
to  the  calculations  of  the  minister,  twelve 
and  a  half  years  may  be  looked  to  with 
confidence  as  the  ultimate  term  of  the 
undertaking ;  in  January  last,  the  works 
were  already  twelve  hundretl  and  sev- 
enty-four metres,  or  rather  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  whole  distance,  from  the 
entrance  on  the  side  of  Bardonneche, 
and  of  this,  five  hundred  and  fifty  me- 
tres (one  hundred  and  seventy  in  1861, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  in  1862)  were, 
owing  to  the  mechanical  system,  which, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  will  ev- 
ery year  afibrd  increasingly  satisfactory 
results,  not  less  at  any  rate  than  a  yearly 
progress  of  four  hundred  metres.  At 
Fourneaux,  where  it  was  only  inaugurat- 
ed in  January,  1863,  at  a  distance  of  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five  metres  from  the 
entrance,  the  progress  made  in  the  first 
two  months  was  such  as  to  afford  ground 
for  the  confident  expectation  that  the 
works  on  that  side  will  soon  be  in  as  for- 
ward a  state  as  those  at  Bardonneche ;  and 
if  these  calculations  be  not  falsified  by  en- 
countering some  fresh  obstacle  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  mountain,  and  the  expected 
total  advance  of  eight  hundred  metres 
(four  hundred  at  each  end)  be  attained 
each  year,  it  will  follow  that  France  will 

^be  liable  by  the  treaty  for  a  sum  whioh 
will  go  far  to  acquit  the  obligations  of  the 
Italian  government  with  respect  to  the 
tunnel ;  since,  including  the  interest  on 
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the  sQtn  spont  on  the  French  half,  it  will 
exceed  thirty-one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  francs,  (one  roillion  two  hundred 
and  sixty*ei<^ht  thousand  pounds.)  Besides 
this  an  additional  sum  of  thirteen  million 
francSf  (five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds,)  will  have  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Victor-Emmanuel  Railway  Company,leav- 
ing  little  more  than  twenty  million  francs 
out  of  the  sixty-five  million  francs  the 
tunnel  is  computed  to  cost,  to  be  finally 
paid  by  the  Italian  government,  in  which 
sum  is  included  the  cost  of  the  railway 
between  Bardono^che  and  Susa. 

As  long  as  the  opening  of  the  tunnel 
could  be  deemed  problematical,  it  would 
have  been  idle  to  speculate  on  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  its  existence — 
advantages  incalculably  multiplied  by  the 
fusion  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy  into  a 
single  State,  blessed,  moreover,  with  free- 
dom of  commerce.  Less  than  twenty-five 
miles  (forty  kilometres)  of  railway  will 
suffice  to  connect  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  tunnel  with  the  iron  net  which 
covers  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  though 
the  whole  descent  is  little  less  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet,  the  engineers  promise 
that  in  no  part  of  this  line  will  the  slopes 
exceed  twenty-seven  per  one  thousand, 
Dor  will  the  curves  have  a  radius  of  less 
than  five  hundred  metres ;  and  as  only  a 
sixth  of  this  line  will  be  underground, 
oompntins:  the  whole  of  the  eighteen  tun- 
nels of  different  lengths  through  which 
it  will  have  to  pass,  we  need  not  fear  but 
what  it  will  be  completed  in  time  to  give 
its  full  value  to  the  tunnel  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  opened.  On  the  northern  side 
there  are  but  a  few  miles  of  railway 
wanting  to  connect  St.  Michel,  where  it  at 
present  stops,  with  Modane,  the  works 
for  which  are  already  progressing,  and  we 
can  not  doubt  that  the  French  authorities, 
who  cooperate  so  heartily  with  the  Italian 
engineers,  that,  as  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  from 
the  Report  of  the  latter,  not  a  single  dis- 
pute has  arisen  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  nor  a  day  been  lost  to  the  w*orks 
by  the  transfer  of  the  province,  will  make 
it  a  point  of  honor  to  terminate  them  be- 
fore the  tunnel  can  be  completed. 

We  are,  therefore,  safe  in  considering 
that  as  soon  as  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  is 
open,  a  train  will  be  able  to  run  direct 
from  Chambery  to  Turin.  Let  us  now 
see  what  advantages  this  will  imply; 
Chambery,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
doubtless  aware,  is  in  direct  railway  eom- 


mnnication  with  Paris  and  Switzerland, 
and  scarcely  thirty  hours  distant  froofi 
London,  and  when  once  the  barrier  of 
the  Alps  shall  be  broken  down,  the  enter- 
prising  statesmen  of  Italy  hope  to  see 
their  country  once  more  the  high  road 
between  £urope  and  Asia.  For  this  par- 
pose  they  are  busily  engaged,  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  and  the  repair  and 
enlargement  of  long  -  neglected  harbors. 
Already  a  line  of  steamers  is  running  be- 
tween Ancona  and  Alexandria,  the  start- 
ing place  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  trans- 
fer to  Brindisi  (the  Roman  Brundusium,) 
and  perhaps  in  time  to  Taranto,  when  the 
railway  which  now  stops  at  Foggia  shall 
be  successively  open  to  these  ports,  an 
event  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  OGciiT  within  a  very  few  years,  certain- 
ly before  the  completion  of  the  tunnel. 
If  we  look  to  the  consequence  of  this  we 
shall  find  that  when  Brindisi  is  in  direct 
communication  with  Boulogne,  the  jour* 
ney  from  London  to  Egypt,  and  there- 
fore to  India,  by  this  route,  will  be  short- 
er by  at  least  three  days  and  nights  than  it 
ever  can  be  through  Marseilles,  and  that 
the  ^ea  passage  will  be  reduced  to  less 
than  half  what  it  is  at  present.  This  fact 
only  requires  to  be  stated  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  great  advantage  this  road  will  pos- 
sess for  the  Indian  mails,  for  passengers, 
and  all  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  spe- 
cies of  merchandise,  in  regard  to  whiob 
greater.rap^dity  of  tran8mi^sion  will  more 
than  compensate  for  any  additional  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  substitution  of  rail- 
way for  sea  carriage,  while  as  for  travel- 
ers, we  conceive  there  would  be  few  un- 
willing to  abbreviate  a  journey  oflcner 
undertaken  from  necessity  than  pleasure, 
and  to  substitute  a  railway  route  down 
the  Adriatic  coast  for  the  constant  tossing 
of  the  now  inevitable  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

To  our  merchants,  too,  the  opening  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  and  the  railway 
system  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  crown  and  keystone,  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  interest,  especially  now 
that  the  commercial  treaty  just  signed 
will  entail  a  great  reduction  of  the  tariff. 
The  southern  provinces  of  Italy  afford  a 
'field  for  commercial  enterprise  hitherto 
neglected,  and  necessarily  so«  from  the 
utter  want  of  means  of  communication  be* 
tween  it  and  the  rest  of  £urope ;  and  yet, 
while  Manchester  mills  stand  idle  for 
want  of  cotton,  there  is  perhaps  no  soil 
more  capable  of  producing  it  than  the 
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plains  of  Taranto  and  the  southern  shores 
of  Sicily,*  while  it  would  be  tedious  to 
attempt  even  the  most  cursory  enumera- 
tion of  the  many  objects  of  use  or  luxury 
that  might  be  obtained  from  these  rich 
but  long-abandoned  lands.  The  portals 
leading  to  them  have  long  been  closed  by 
a  barrier  which  seemed  insuperable  to  hu- 
man skill,  and  every  day  wliich  brought 
places  connected  by  the  iron  bond  of  the 
age  more  closely  together,  appeared  pro- 
portionately to  isolate  and  doom  to  atro- 
phy all  such  as  had  no  part  in  the  great 
community  of  interests. 

All  honor  then  is  due  to  those  who 
have  rescued  a  country  so  fertile  and  so 
progressive  as  Italy  from  the  moral  and 
commercial  suffocation  to  which  she  seem- 
ed condemned,  by' the  Alpine  girdle  which 
cut  her  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  both 
to  the  engineers  who  devised,  and  the 
statesmen  who  encouraged  the  enterprise. 
In  whatever  light  we  look  at  the  tunnel, 
it  can  not  fail  to  do  the  highest  credit  'to 
Italian  genius  and  Italian  perseverance. 
Count  de  Cavour  never  lived  to  see  the 
works  which  owed  so  much  to  his  foster- 
ing care,  for  on  the  6th  of  June,  1861, 
which  had  long  been  fixed  for  him  to 
visit  Bardonneche,  and  inspect  the  new 
machines  in  motion,  the  great  minister 
expired ;  but  while  the  department  of 
public  works  is  in  the  able  hands  of  Gen- 
eral de  Menabrea,  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  nothing  will  be  omitted  to  favor  an 
undertaking  of  which  he  may  justly  be 
held  one  of  the  principal  authors,  owing 
to  the  share  he  took  in  the  labors  of  the 
original  government  commission,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  he  has  always  upheld  it, 
against  every  objection,  both  in  the  Par- 
liament of  his  own  country,  and  in  the 
scientific  assemblies  of  other  nations. 

For  the  directors  of  the  works,  and  the 
engineers  carrying  them  out  under  their 
orders,  no  praise  can  be  deemed  extrava- 
gant. The  glory  of  utilizing  a  force  hith- 
erto without  employment,  and  of  contriv- 
ing means  for  executing  a  work  which 
seemed  to  defy  the  utmost  resources  of 
art,  belongs  entirely  to  the  former ;  but 
the  great  merit  of  the  latter  can  not  fail 
to  be  appreciated,  if  we  consider  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  with  which  they 
have  had  to  contend.    At  no  time,  and 

*  We  believe  that  in  the  coone  of  the  winter  it  is 
lAtcnded  to  open  an  exhibition  at  Turin  of  this  cot- 
ton cultiTated  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 


in  no  circumstances,  would  the  task  of 
inaugurating  an  entirely  new  system  of 
machinery,  constructed  on  purely  theo- 
retical principles,  the  action  of  which  was 
totally  unknown,  and  whose  every  defect 
had  to  be  discovered,  and  a  remedy  de- 
vised by  the  light  of  the  experience  prac- 
tically acquired  day  by  day,  without  any 
data,  either  in  books  or  in  engineering 
traditions,  which  could  be  of  the  slightest 
use  as  a  guide,  while  a  whole  series  of 
complicated  maneuvers  had  to  be  taught 
to  a  large  band  of  workmen  all  at  once, 
have  been  an  easy  one ;  but  in  the  case 
before  us  the  inherent  difficulties  were 
incalculably  increased  by  adventitious 
ones.  They  would  have  been  great 
enough  in  the  center  of  an  industrial 
district,  with  w^orkshops  and  tool  manu- 
factories close  at  hand,  with  a  choice  of 
intelligent  mechanics,  trained  to  turn 
their  attention  to  diffa*ent  kinds  of  work 
— ^what  must  they  have  been  in  an  Alpine 
region,  buried  in  snow  for  nearly  half  the 
year,  far  away  from  even  a  village  ofter- 
ing  the  smallest  resource,  with  only  such* 
workshops  on  the  spot  as  could  execute 
small  repairs  or  slight  modifications  in  the 
machinery,  while  every  alteration  of  real 
importance  had  to  be  made  in  Belgium 
by  the  original  constructors  ?  If  we  con- 
sider, moreover,  that  all  the  requirements, 
and  the  very  daily  subsistence  of  great 
numbers  of  workmen*  collected  together 
from  distant  places  had  to  be  provided 
for — that  bridges  had  to  be  built,  and 
roads  constructed,  before  even  a  cart  could 
arrive  at  the  scene  of  the  works,  besides 
the  reservoirs  and  canals  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  that  all  this  was  accom- 
plished in  a  country  and  by  a  nation  among 
which  all  industrial  enterprise  had  been 
unknown,  and  political  and  commercial 
liberty  had  only  just  sprung  into  life, 
we  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  no 
panegyric  can  exceed  the  deserts  of  such 
men  as  M.  Borelli,  local  director  of 
Bardonneche,  and  MM.  Mella  and  Co- 
pello,  who  have  successively  occupied 
the  same  post  at  Fourneaux.  It  is 
indeed  their  highest  praise  to  say  that 
they  have  overcome  difficulties  like  those 
we  have  briefly  hinted  at  above,  leaving 
it  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  practically 

*  On  the  Ist  of  January,  186S,  Dine  hundred  work- 
men were  employed  at  Bardonn^he,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  at  Modane,  a  number  intended  to 
be  increased  during  the  past  year. 
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aoqnaioted  with  engineering  enterprises 
to  appreciate  their  magnitude,  and  brought 
the  works  and  the  machinery  to  a  state  of 
such  forwardness  and  perfection,  as  to 
make  it  possible  approximatively  to  cal- 
culate the  time  and  cost  still  requisite  to 
as^ture  the  completion  of  this  extraordi- 
nary work. 

All  the  persons  concerned  in  it  have 
given  such  proof  of  their  capacity  and 
energy,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  doubt 
that  tliey  will  continue  to  the  end  equal 
to  themselves,  and  we  therefore  look  with 
confidence  to  their  final  success  at  the  pe- 
riod they  have  assigned  for  the  conclusion 
of  their  labors.  The  annual  report  the 
chief  directors  are  bound  to  present  to  the 
Italian  Parliament,  and  of  which  the  one 
now  before  us  is  the  first  (since  none  could 
be  made  until  the  mechanical  perforation 
had  been  sufficiently  tried  to  attest  its  pow- 
ers,) must  be  looked  for  each  spring  with 
increasing  interest,  and  engineers  will  be 
glad  to  learn,  that  the  present  volume 
holds  out  a  promise  of  a  technical  work 
already  in  course  of  compilation,  giving  a 
detailed  description  of  the  different  ma- 


chines, and  an  account  of  their  action, 
both  in  a  theoretical  and  practical  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  accurate  data,  illustrat- 
ing the  phenomena  connected  with  the 
compression  of  air,  besides  various  studies 
on  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  it  as  an 
industrial  force,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
given  to  the  public  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  years. 

To  this  future  work,  and  in  the  mean- 
while to  the  Appendix  of  the  present  Re- 
port, with  its  excellent  illustrations,  we 
must  refer  whosoever  wishes  to  acquire 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
works  under  Mont  Cenis,  and  especially 
of  the  means  employed  for  boring  the  tun- 
nel. If  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  our 
readers  any  clear  general  notion  of  this 
great  undertaking,  and  of  the  vast  com- 
mercial interests  involved  in  its  success, 
we  have  done  all  that  lies  within  the  prov- 
ince of  a  reviewer,  and  can  but  rejoice  in 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  paying  our 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  men  who  are 
at  once  doing  so  much  for  the  honor  of 
the  Italian  name  and  the  advantage  and 
prosperity  of  the  world  at  large. 


■«-^» 


Froni   WtIdon*t    Regitter. 


THE   RELIGION   OF   GEOLOGY. 


Paofbssob  HiTcncocK,  in  his  well- 
known  book.  The  Religion  of  Otology^ 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  light  upon 
bodies,  and  of  the  formation  of  pictures 
upon  them  by  means  of  it,  says :  ^'  It  seems, 
then,  that  this  photographic  influence  per- 
vades all  nature ;  nor  can  we  say  where 
it  stops.  We  do  not  know  but  it  may  im- 
print upon  the  world  around  us  our  fea- 
tures as  they  are  modified  by  various  pas- 
sions, and  thus  fill  nature  with  daguerreo- 
type impressions  of  all  our  actions  that  are 
performed  in  daylight.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  there  are  tests  by  which  nature,  more 
skillful  than  any  human  photographer,  can 
bring  out  and  fix  these  portraits,  so  that 
acuter  senses  than  ours  shall  see  them  as  on 
a  gpeat  canvas,  spread  over  the  material  uni- 
verse. Perhaps,  too,  they  may  never  fade 
from  that  canvas,  but  beoome  specimens 


in  the  great  picture-gallery  of  eternity.'* 
One  Dr.  Denton  and  his  wife  Elizabeth — 
that  they  are  Americans  need  scarcely  be 
said — have  just  published  a  book,  called 
The  Soul  of  Things ;  or^  Psychometric 
Researches  and  Discoveries^  in  which 
they  assert  that  what  Professor  Hitchcock 
thus  says  '^perhaps  may  be,"  really  is. 
They  say  that  radiant  forces  are  passing 
from  all  objects  to  all  objects  every  mo- 
ment of  time,  and  photographing  the  ap- 
pearances of  each  upon  the  other — every 
action,  every  movement,  being  thus  infal- 
libly registered  for  coming  ages.  ^'  The 
pane  of  glass  in  the  window,  the  brick  in 
the  wall,  and  the  paving-stone  in  the  street, 
catch  the  pictures  of  all  passers-by  and 
carefully  preserve  them.  Not  a  leaf 
waves,  not  an  insect  crawls,  bat  each  mo- 
tion is  recorded  by  a  thousand  faithfhl 
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scribes,  in  infallible  and  indelible  Bcrip- 
tures."  This  having  always  been  so,  there 
is  thus  stored  up  in  nature  the  most  faith- 
ful memorials  of  the  entire  past — of  the 
early  worid,  and  its  tides  of  liquid  fire,  its 
rushing  floods,  and  steaming  vapors ;  of 
every  plant,  from  the  club-moss  to  the  tree- 
fern  ;  of  every  animal,  from  the  polyp  to 
the  pachyderm ;  and  of  every  tribe  and 
nation  and  race  of  man.  All  have  sat  for 
their  portraits,  and  "  there  the  portraits 
all  are,  faithfully  daguerreotyped  in  this 
divine  picture-gallery  for  all  time."  And 
it  is  not  sights  alone  that  are  registered, 
but  sounds  as  well.  Nature  is  not  only  a 
picture-gallery,  but  a  whispering-gallery, 
too.  As  no  scene  is  ever  eiKiced,  so  no 
sound  ever  dies  out.  ^^  The  lullaby  sung 
by  our  cradle,  the  patter  of  the  rain  upon 
the  rooK,  the  sighing  of  the  winds,  the  roll 
of  the  thunder,  the  dash  of  falling  waters, 
the  murmur  of  aflection,  the  oath  of  the 
inebriate,  the  hymn  at  the  church,  the 
song  at  the  concert,  the  words  of  wisdom 
and  folly,  the  whisper  of  love — ^all  are 
faithfully  registered."  All  sounds  record 
themselves  on  all  objects  within  their  in- 
fluence, and  "  these  '  phonotypes,'  as  they 
may  be  termed,  are  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
as  enduring  as  the  objects  themselves.' " 
Neither  the  "  phonotypes  "  nor  the  ''  por- 
traits "  may  be  brought  out,  or  "  develop- 
ed," by  any  known  chemical  application, 
"  but  in  some  individuals  the  bram  is  suf- 
ficiently sensitive  to  perceive  them  when 
it  is  brought  into  proximity  with  the 
objects  on  which  they  are  impressed." 
Persons  thus  sensitive  are  called  "Psy- 
chometers,"  and  of  the  sights  which  such 
persons  have  seen,  and  of  the  sounds  which 
they  have  heard,  when  exercising  their 


peculiar  faculty,  this  book  sets  forth  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  instances,  all  of 
which  are  indeed  "  wonderful,  if  true." 
A  piece  of  brick  or  stone  from  an  ancient 
city  has  enabled  them  to  see  and  hear  all 
that  was  ever  done  or  uttered  in  its  vicini- 
ty ;  a  piece  of  fossil  animal  has  taken  them 
back  to  the  world  in  which  that  animal  liv- 
ed and  moved  and  had  its  being,  and  en- 
abled them  to  observe  minutely  its  phys- 
ical condition,  and  all  the  characteristics 
alike  of  its  vegetable  productions  and  of 
its  brute  inhabitants  ;  a  bit  of  granite  has 
made  them  spectators  of  the  primeval  chaos 
amid  whose  throes  the  mountain  whence 
it  was  taken  had  its  birth  ;  and  a  fragment 
of  an  aerolite  has  given  them  wings  on 
which  to  travel  through  the  limitless  fields 
of  space.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  "  Psychom- 
etry  '*  be  true,  nature  will  no  longer  have 
"  mysteries,"  nor  history  "  secrets  ;"  we 
shall  no  longer  be  puzzled  by  theories  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  or  as 
to  the  methods  by  which  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  complicated  results  which  we  see 
in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  have  bceo 
produced.  All  the  processes  which  are 
going  on,  or  ever  have  gone  on,  in  nature, 
will  be  unveiled  to  the  gaze  of  the  "  Psy- 
obometer,"  and  all  that  men,  in  any  age  or 
country,  have  said  or  done,  will  be  simi- 
larly present  to  his  eye  and  ear.  So  far 
the  latest  development  of  American  psy- 
chology. Well  may  we  ask  Mr.  Cobden's 
question,  "What  next — ^and  next?"  It 
should  be  added  that  an  English  reprint 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Denton's  book,  "  with  an 
Introduction  by  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  will  be  published  in 
a  day  or  two  by  Messrs.  Houlston  and 
Wright. 


EnQunTB  Rfbuked.  ^  Those  very  fltiff-oecked 
swells,  the  Austrian  robility,  ha^e  recentljr  received 
a  heavy  rap  upoo  their  noble  knuckles  from  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  At 
one  of  the  court  balls  a  young  officer  of  artillery,  of 
plebeian  birth,  asked  a  lady  of  high  rarjc  to  dance 
with  him.  All  the  lady^s  blue  blood  flushed  into 
her  face  as  she  refused  with  marked  disdain.  Poor 
young  officer  1  For  a  moment  he  must  have  felt 
every  inch  a  democrat;  the  contempt  of  a  woman 
is  bard  to  bear.  The  emperor,  who  had  seen  the 
insult  offered  to  his  guest  and  his  unif  irm,  came  up 
and  said:  "Captain,  my  mother  wishes  to  dance 
with  you  !*'  And  a  miuuto  after  the  gunner  waa 
dtffpiog  the  hand,  aod  peifaaps  the  musti  of  her 


Imperial  Highness  the  Arohducheas  Frederick  So- 

Ehia  Dorothea  Wllhelmioa,  mother  of  his  Imperial 
[ajesty  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria* — lUus- 
trakd  Times, 

Thk  Macaulay  memorial  for  Trinity  College,  in 
Cambridge,  England,  is  nearly  finished.  The  histo- 
rian is  seated  in  his  college  gown,  with  a  book  in  his 
band  ^the  fingers  pressed  into  the  open  leaves,  as  if 
he  had  been  cuUeetiug  points  in  an  argument.  The 
attitude  i9  graceful,  the  face  noble.  It  has  not  been 
setUed  where  this  memorial  shall  stand— some  pre- 
fer to  see  it  in  Trinity  Chapel,  others  in  the  library, 
the  floor  of  which  would  have  to  be  strengthened  by 
BupportB  in  order  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  masble. 
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RAMBLES    WITH    THE    LION-IIUNTERS    OF    ALGERIA. 


Sportsmen  who,  like  Nick  Bottom, 
hold  lions  to  be  »"  wildfowl,"  or  in  other 
words,  creatures  made  to  be  shot,  ought 
by  all  means  to  try  Algeria  before  they  go 
frirtber  a-field  in  quest  of  that  species  of 
game.  As  compared  with  the  Cape,  Na- 
tal, North  western  India,  or  any  other 
habitat  of  the  felis  leo^  it  has  the  recom- 
mejidation  of  being  easily  reached ;  so 
much  so,  that  a  man  who  has  dined  on 
Monday-  in  London  can,  if  he  likes,  by 
making  the  best  use  of  express  trains  and 
quick  steamers,  put  himself  in  a  position 
to  be  dined  on  by  a  lion  in  Africa  on  the 
following  Friday  evening.  But  the  great 
advantage  of  its  situation  is  that  he  does 
not  stand  committed  to  the  enterprise  to 
any  great  extent ;  and  if,  as  by  no  means 
unlikely,  he  finds  the  sport  rather  trying 
to  his  patience,  and  gets  very  tired  of  it 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  so,  there  is 
no  great  harm  done,  or  vast  amount  of 
time  or  money  thrown  away.  If  he  can 
condescend  to  become  a  mere  tourist  he 
has  a  most  delightful  country  ready  to  his 
hand ;  if  not,  he  can  go  straight  home, 
and  say  he  has  only  been  to  Paris\  His 
chances  of  success,  too,  are  probably  just 
as  good  as  any  where  else.  Jules  Gerard 
a  few  years  ago  estimated  the  lions  he  led 
behind  him  on  French  territory  at  about 
two  hundred,  but  the  number  has  no  doubt 
increased  since  then.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem — and  it  is  in  its  way  a  curiosity  of 
civilization-^ne  of  the  effects  of  intro- 
ducing European  ideas  into  Africa  has 
been  the  encouragement  of  lions.  Before 
the  French  occupation,  the  Arabs  thought 
nothing  of  setting  fire  to  the  woods  and 
destroying  leagues  of  forest  at  a  time, 
whereby  many  deserving  lions  were  sud- 
denly rendered  homeless  and  destitute. 
The  French,  very  properly  considering 
the  timber  to  be  an  important  element  in 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  set 
their  faoes  against  this  practice,  and  by 
means  of  their  ^^  gardes  forestiers  "  have 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  it.  Consequently, 
these  animak  have  now  a  far  better  time 
of  iu    The  straggle  for  existence  is  less  | 


severe,  and  as  any  student  of  Darwin 
would  anticipate,  the  leonine  population 
has  increased  in  proportion,  not  counting 
the  additions  to  it  by  such  burnt-out  lions 
from  Tunis  and  Morocco  as  prefer  emigra- 
tion to  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish. 
They  are  not,  however,  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  Algeria.  At  least  four  fifths 
are  settled  in  the  province  of  Constanli- 
na,  either  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Auress  or  in  the  mountainous  region 
which  lies  in  the  north-eastern  comer,  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  frontier  of  Tunis. 
There  is  no  greater  voluptuaryin  the  mat- 
ter of  scenery  than  the  lion.  He  seems  al- 
ways to  fix  his  lair  in  the  most  picturesqne 
spot  he  can  find ;  and  if  in  the  mountains 
of  Northern  Algeria  vou  come  upon  a 
particularly  lovely  valley,  where  nature 
has  done  all  sh'e  could  in  the  way  of  wood, 
water,  and  crag — in  fact,  just  the  place  an 
esthetically-minded  hermit  would  select 
for  his  retreat — you  may  be  sure  it  is  a 
favorite  haunt  of  some  old  **  father  of  rob- 
bers," as  the  Arabs  would  call  him.  Some 
tangled  thicket  near  its  head  is  his  por^ 
manent  residence,  or  at  least  his  hunting- 
box,  and .  some  commanding  summit  his 
watch-tower,  where  he  lounges  at  sunset, 
observing  the  movements  of  the  wild 
boars  stealing  across  the  glades  of  the 
wood  beneath  him,  or  the  cattle  trooping 
home  to  the  douars  on  the  plain  belo7, 
and  making  his  arrangements  for  supper 
accordingly.  No  part  of  North  Africa 
offers  greater  inducements  to  an  animal 
gifled  with  these  tastes  than  that  beauti- 
ful mountain  country  lying  around  Gael- 
ma.  Bona,  and  Phillippeville,  once  the 
diocese  of  St.  Augustine,  and  now  the  dis- 
trict where  Christianity  (chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  agricnlture)  nourishes  most 
satisfactorily  on  the  soil  of  Barbary.  Here 
French  colonization  approaches  nearer  to 
a  success  than  in  any  other  tract  of  the 
same  extent  in  Algeria.  There  is  more 
ground  under  cultivation,  the  settlements 
Ue  thicker,  and  the  towns  and  villages 
look  as  if  they  did  some  business  oa 
their  own  aocoant  instead  of   existing 
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merely  to  supply  the  military  with  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  billiards.  Very  nearly  the 
same  natural  advantages  which  have  at- 
tracted the  colonist  make  it  a  desirable 
residence  for  the  lion.  Being  mountain- 
ous and  lying  near  the  coast,  it  is  well 
watered  and  fertile.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  thick  luxuriant  cover  for  him  and 
the  wild  boars  his  prey,  and  plenty  of 
streams  for  him  to  drink  at ;  for  being  a 
thirsty  soul  he  can  no  more  enjoy  life 
without  water  than  a  member  of  the  Band 
of  Hope.  He  and  the  colonists  on  the 
whole  get  on  pretty  well  together.  In- 
deed, I  have  heard  inhabitants,  native  as 
well  as  European,  say  that  the  extinction 
of  the  lion  is  by  no  means  to  be  desired, 
as  he  keeps  down  the  nimibers  of  the  wild 
boars  who  do  an  incalculable  amount  c^ 
damage  to  the  fields  and  gardens  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  in  this  way  quite  makes 
up  for  the  occasional  cow  or  mule  he  takes 
by  way  of  a  change  of  diet.  His  ser- 
vices to  society,  however,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  secure  him  a  perfect  im- 
ilinnity  at  the  hands  of  man.  Sometimes, 
when  from  a  scarcity  of  wild  pork  or 
»heer  laziness  he  has  been  led  to  levy  too 
heavy  a  tax  on  the  flocks  and  herds  of  his 
neighbors,  the  Arabs  prepare  a  pitfall  for 
him,  as  their  predecessors,  according  to 
Oppian,  used  to  do,  or  turning  out  in 
force,  surround  the  thicket  to  which  he 
has  been  tracked,  and  ^^  with  wild  halloo 
and  brutal  noise,"  drive  him  into  the  open, 
where  they  fire  away  at  him  from  a  safe 
distance  until  he  drops.  Horace  Vemet's 
well-known  picture  representing  a  group 
of  horsemen  performing  Astleyan  feats 
with  the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  raging 
lions,  is,  I  fear,  only  the  theatrical  version 
of  an  Arab  lion-hunt.  Such  things  may 
possibly  take  place  in  the  province  of 
Oran,  but  in  that  of  Constantina  the  very 
nature  of  the  ground  where  the  animals 
are  to  be  found  would  make  such  a  mode 
of  attack  impossible.  But  his  most  for- 
midable enemy  is  the  solitary  hunter,  who 
lies  in  wait  for  him,  seeking  the  bubble 
reputation  even  in  the  lion's  mouth,  and 
stimulated  by  the  fact  that  a  good  skin 
will  fetch  two  or  three  hundred  francs. 
The  proper  time  is  a  little  after  sunset,  or 
a  little  before  dawn,  and  the  place  a  spot 
commanding  some  one  of  the  paths  by 
which  the  lion  leaves  or  returns  to  his  lair. 
The  Arabs  are  rather  fond  of  perching  in 
trees  or  planting  themselves  in  holes  forti- 
fied with  timber  and  stone,  for  which  they 
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can  hardly  be  blamed  when  their  clumsy 
ineffective  guns  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion; but  with  the  better  armed  Euro- 
pean it  is  generally  a  point  of  honor  to 
meet  his  antagonist  on  more  nearly  equal 
terms,  and  he  seldom  seeks  for  any  pro- 
tection beyond  that  of  the  bush  in  or  be- 
hind which  he  takes  his  post. 

Riding  into  the  town  of  Guelma,  I  had 
as  little  intention  of  joining  in  one  of 
these  expeditions  as  of  giving  a  reading 
of  Shakspeare  or  a  performance  on  the 
tight-rope.  But  such  is  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, before  many  hours  had  passed 
I  found  myself  issuing  firom  the  opposite 
gate  pledged  to  a  lion-hunt  in  company 
with  the  most  indefatigable  hunter  of  the 
town.  This  unexpected  result  was  alto- 
gether due  to  the  eloquence  of  M.  C , 

of  Ouelma,  who  put  the  joys  and  excite- 
ment of  lion-huntmg  in  such  a  fascinating 
light  that  resistance  was  useless.  My  am- 
bition in  the  sporting  line  had  not  soared 
above  a  quiet  evening  at  the  wild  boars 
which  abound  in  the  neighborhood ;  but 
h£  suggested,  by  way  of  amendment,  that 
I  should  include  the  nobler  game,  especial- 
ly as  a  £ELVorable  opportunity  then  offer- 
ed. He  was,  it  appeared,  on  the  point  of 
starting  in  quest  of  a  certain  ''grand  vieux 
lion,"  of  which  he  had  just  received  intelli- 

fence,  and  good-naturedly  proposed  that 
should  accompany  him.  The  offer  was 
certainly  a  tempting  one.  The  supreme 
good  luck  of  bagging  a  lion  was,  it  is 
true,  rather  too  much  for  a  reasonable 
tourist  to  expect ;  but  at  least  there  was 
a  chance  of  seeing  one,  and  it  seemed  al- 
most a  shame  to  leave  a  lion  country  with- 
out making  an  attempt  at  an  interview 
with  the  king  of  the  brute  creation ;  not 
as  he  appears  at  Regent's  Park,. a  sullen 
captive,  leading  a  life  of  ''  long  mechanic 
pacings  to  and  fro,"  but  an  independent 
monarch,  free  and  strong  among  his  native 
hills.  Even  if  he  did  not  show  it  was  at 
any  rate  a  new  experience  in  sporting  life, 
and  from  that  point,  of  view  worth  try 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  one 
or  two  trifling  objections,  which,  however, 
were  easily  got  over  by  M.  C  ■■  ■■.  It 
was  true  I  had  no  expej*ience  in  thifr  kind 
of  sport,  but  then  nobody  had  when  •  he 
made  his  first  attempt;  if  I  had  never 
tried  shooting,  at  night  it  did  not  make 
much  difference,  as  the  moon  was  at  the 
full  and  the  light  would  be  nearly  as  good 
as  at  noonday ;  and  to  niy  suggestion  that 
a  badly  placed  shot,  or  even  a  mi8S,ia^;ht 
SO 
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be  a  more  serious  afiSur  in  an  encounter 
with  a  lion  than  in  one  with  a  wild  boar, 
I  got  at  once  the  encouraging  reply  that 
a  lion  was  a  far  better  and  bigger  mark 
than  a  boar,  and  came  a  great  deal  closer 
to  tlie  shooter.  There  was  no  answering 
arguments  like  these,  and  we  started  with- 
out further  delay  ;  but  I  reserved  to  my- 
self the  right  of  withholding  my  fire  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  in  case  it  seemed 
more  prudent  to  do  so,  and  made  a  men- 
tal vow  not  to  risk  any  snap  shot,  or  pull 
trigger  unless  I  saw  my  way  to  drilling  a 
hole  into  his  heart  or  brain.  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  communicate  this 
resolution  to  my  companion,  and  perhaps 
it  was  just  as  well  for  his  opinion  of  me 
•that  I  kept  it  close,  for  I  soon  found  that 
he  did  not  by  any  means  share  Jules  Ge- 
rard's views  of  the  seriousness  of  engag- 
ing with  a  lion.  Like  other  professed 
lion-hunters  that  I  met  in  Algeria,  he  ap- 
parently thought  as  little  of  the  business 
as  of  a  day's  partridge-shooting ;  at  any 
rate,  he  never  treated  it  as  the  kill-or-be- 
killed  sort  of  affair  which  some  writers 
represent  it.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to 
warn  the  reader  before  he  goes  any  far- 
ther that  neither  on  this  nor  on  the  two 
or  three  subsequent  occasions  when  I  tried 
my  luck,  had  I  any  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing for  myself  upon  this  subject.  If  he 
is  looking  out  for  thrilling  incidents  and 
hair-bre£^th  escapes  he  had  better  stop 
here,  for  in  spite  of  a  perseverance  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause,  I  was  not  rewarded 
with  even  a  glimpse  of  a  lion.  But  I 
have  no  right  to  complain.  It  cost  G6rard 
six  hundred  nights  spent  in  the  forest  to 
meet  with  five-and-twenty  lions ;  so  that 
until  a  man  has  watched  every  night  for 
three  weeks  without  getting  a  shot  he 
can  not  fairly  consider  himself  unfortu-* 
nate ;  and,  indeed,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  sport,  I  suspect  that  for  success  in 
lion-hunting  there  is  far  more  need  of  the 
patience  of  Job  than  of  the  pluck  of  Jules 
Gerard.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  the 
time  to  have  been  wasted,  for  these  expe- 
ditions produced  many  a  delightful  ram- 
ble through  the  beautiful  forest  and  moun- 
tain scenery  of  north-eastern  Algeria,  and 
many  a  pleasant  bivouac  in  the  woods, 
and  gave  an  insight  into  the  haunts,  hab- 
its, and  customs  of  the  lion,  panther,  wild 
boar,  and  other  beasts,  such  as  no  Buffon, 
Cuvier,  or  zoological  garden  oould  give. 
We  left  Gnelma  by  what  will,  perhaps, 
ihUm  fidlnefiaof  time,be  the  roaid  to  Con-  i 


stantina.  Oar  destination  was  the  very 
spot  Jules  Gerard  recommends  as  a  good 
one  for  the  sport,  the  western  slope  of  the 
Mahouna  Mountain — "  Le  jardin  de  plais* 
auce  des  lions,"  as  he  calls  it.  If  one 
could  believe  that  the  lions  were  influenc- 
ed by  a  love  of  the  picturesque,  this  pleas- 
ure garden  of  theirs  would  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  their  good  taste.  From 
its  base  up  to  the  twin  peaks  which,  from 
their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  pommel 
and  cantle  of  an  Arab  saddle,  have  given 
the  mountain  the  name  of  Serdj-el-Aouda, 
"The  Mare's  Saddle,"  this  side  of  the 
Mahouna  is  clothed  with  a  thick  wood  or 
rather  bush  of  wild  olive,  jujube,  arbutus, 
mastic — here  called  lentisk — and  other 
shrubs  which  flourish  so  luxuriantly  on 
the  northern  spurs  of  the  Atlas.  Matted 
and  interlaced,  their  branches  make  an 
impenetrable  roof  of  varied  foliage,  and 
their  stems  closely  set  form  a  labyrinth  of 
gloomy  caverns  stretching  for  miles  along 
the  mountain-side,  and  only  broken  here 
and  there  by  a  ravine,  down  which  a 
streamlet  tumbles  in  miniature  cascadds. 
Below  lies  the  broad  rich  vale  where  the 
waters  of  the  Cherf  aiid  Zenati  unite  to 
form  the  Seybouse,  and  set  out  on  a  round- 
about journey  to  the  Gulf  of  Bona ;  and 
opposite  is  a  weird-looking  nook,  shut  in 
by  lofty  mountains,  containing  the  Ham- 
mam  Meskoutin,  or  "  Enchanted  Baths," 
whose  waters — kept  hot,  the  Arabs  say, 
by  genii  under  the  orders  of  Kin^  Solo- 
mon— have  the  power  of  attracting  the 
fashion  and  the  infirmities  of  the  province 
to  this  wild  region. 

Along  the  road  there  were  spots  whose 
interest  was  more  closely  connected  with 
the  business  we  had  in  hand«  First  we 
crossed  the  ravine  where  Gerard  killed  bis 
first  lion.  Then  we  came  to  the  place 
where  my  companion  had  wounded  one 
recently ;  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  per- 
ceive that  his  statement  about  the  hens 
coming  dose  enough  was  fully  borne  out 
in  this  case.  His  post  was  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  in  a  lentisk  bush,  the  center  of 
which  he  had  cut  out  with  his  knife,  soma 
to  make  a  sort  of  nest,  and  the  lion  when 
fired  at  was  not  five  yards  from  the  masr 
lie  of  the  rifle.  Nevertheless,  the  brute 
was  only  slightly  wounded,  and  got  ofil 
Above  us  on  the  mountain  ddebe  showed 
me  the  spot  supposed  to  be  the  fiivorito 
lair  of  the  old  beast,  the  object  of  our  ez- 

Edition,  who,  I  gathered,  had  been  a  well* 
own  diaracter  in  the  nei^iborhood  Ibr 
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— ^if  I  do  not  mistake — nearly  half  a  centu- 
ry. Gerard,  Chasein,  almost  eveiy  lion- 
hunter  in  Algeria,  had  tried  to  compass 

bis  death.    M.  C- himself  had  made 

sereral  attempts  to  get  a  shot.  But  hith- 
erto all  stratagems  had  been  unsuccessful. 
Long  observation  of  mankind  had  invest- 
ed him  with  a  preternatural  cunning ;  and 
the  Arabs  believed  he  was  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  Shietan.  As  far  as 
I  could  make  out,  however,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  behavior  to  warrant  .the 
latter  theory.  As  lions  go  he  seemed  to 
be  a  well-conducted  animal,  not  doing 
wanton  mischief  to  the  flocks  and  herds 
about  him,  but  helping  himself  now  and 
then  with  the  moderation  that  became  his 
years  and  sagacity.  In  spite  of  his  wari- 
ness, M.  C — —  had  hopes  of  encountering 
him  this  time.  He  had  been  frequently 
observed  of  late  descending  to  drink  at 
the  river  hard  by,  and  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  two  paths  he  espe- 
cially affected.  We  were  to  take  post,  one 
on  each  of  these.  '^  If  you  want  wild  boars," 
said  M.  C ,  "  you  could  not  be  in  a  bet- 
ter place,  and  as  for  the  lion,  if  he  comes 
this  side  to-night,  one  or  other  of  us 
will  probably  see  him,  and  your  chance 
will  be  aa  good  as  mine.''  Presently  we 
came  to  a  solitary  house,  an  auberge  for 
the  refreshment  of  travelers  bound  toCon- 
stantina  or  Medjez-Amar:  and  my  com- 
panion left  me  while  he  went  to  fetch  his 
norse.  He  returned  leading  an  animal 
which  only  by  courtesy  could  be  described 
as  a  specimen  of  horse-flesh,  for  there  was 
not  enough  of  that  substance  about  him  to 
base  an  observation  upon,  not  to  say  swear 
by.  He  bore  at  best  the  same  relation  to  a 
horse  that  an  old  hulk  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  breaking  up  does  to  a  ship ;  by  his 
ribs,  frame-work,  and  general  outline,  you 
could  see  that  he  had  been  a  horse  once  ; 
but  it  seemed  a  misuse  of  the  present  tense 
to  speak  of  him  as  being  one  still.  He 
certainly  had  his  points,  but  they  were  not 
of  the  sort  which  usnaUy  find  fEivor  with 
good  judges ;  and  being  especially  promi> 
nent  and  abundant  about  the  region  of  the 
back,  they  held  out  no  promise  of  ease  to 
the  rider.  How  anybody,  on  a  fine  au- 
tumn evening,  not  too  warm,  could  pre- 
fer such  a  mount  to  walking,  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  imagine,  and  I  suppose  looked  as  if 

I  was,  for  M.  0 hastened  to  explain 

that  his  matchless  steed  was  devoted  to  a 
nobler  service  than  that  of  bearing  bur- 
dens.   To  be  a  lure  for  lions  was  the  mis- 


sion of  his  declining  days,  and  he  had  been 
purchased  for  that  purpose  for  the  sum  of 
two  and  sixpence  nglish  Emoney.  His 
coat,  white  with  age,  made  him  a  conspia- 
uous  object  at  night,  and  his  efiiciency  as 
a  bait  was  increased  by  a  chronic  cough, 
which  signaled  his  whereabouts  with  the 
regularity  of  a  minute  gun.  This  expla- 
nation lent  an  unexpected  interest  to  the 
animal ;  but  it  also  suggested  a  destitution 
among  the  lions  of  the  Mahouna,  for  which 
I  was  unprepared.  If  natural  history  had 
given  any  reason  for  believing  that  these 
creatures  were  partial  to  broued  bones,  I 
could  have  understood  the  temptation.  A 
lion  who  had  previously  dined,  might  cer- 
tainly have  made  a  light  and  digestible 

supper  off  M.  C 's  ancient  courser. 

But  that  he  should  regard  him  as  materi- 
als for  a  serious  meal,  could  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  great  scarcity  of  leonine  food 
in  these  parts ;  and  then  arose  the  ques- 
tion, might  not  a  lion  with  an  appetite 
up  to  the  mark  of  such  a  scarecrow,  look 
with  favor  upon  a  moderately  suoculent 
Christian  ? 

We  were  now  joined  by  the  landlord  of 
the  auberge,  and  a  young  man  in  a  cos- 
tume half  Zouave,  half  civilian,  which  made 
him  look  like  a  transpontine  pirate  of  the 
N.  T.  Hicks^  period.  This  proved  to  be  a 
person  of  whom  I  had  already  heard  a  good 
deal,  Constant  Cheret,  christened  by  the 
Algerian  press  ^Le  Nouveau  Gerard," 
from  his  brilliant  successes  as  a  lion-killer. 
There  was  very  little  of  the  ideal  lion  hunt- 
er in  his  appearance.  Instead  of  a  brawny 
Hercules  fit  to  '*  whip  his  own  weight  in 
wild  oats,"  I  saw  a  little  fellow  not  more 
than  five  feet  three  or  four  in  height, 
slight  but  well  built,  and  looking  as  if  he 
might  have  ridden  for  the  Derby.  The  only 
thing  about  him  that  could  have  indicat- 
ed his  anomalous  calling,  was  a  piercing 
black  eye,  that  seemed  able  to  penetrate 
the  darkest  night,  and  an  ifitentness  about 
the  expression  of  his  rather  handsome  fea- 
tures, as  if  he  were  trying  to  catch  some 
low  distant  sound.  Cheret's  history  curi- 
ously illustrated  the  fascinations  of  lion- 
hunting.  One  ni^ht,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  he  was  alone  in  the  woods,  watching 
for  a  shot  at  a  tiger-cat  or  mungoose,  or 
some  such  small  game,  when  an  enormous 
head  suddenly  protruded  itself  through 
the  brushwood,  within  a  doasen  feet  of 
him,  and  b|  found  himself,  for  the  first 
time  in  hiRife,  face  to  face  with  a  lion. 
For  weapons,  all  he  had  was  one  of  those 
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cheap  single-barreled  gnns  that  are  ex- 
ported in  such  numbers  from  France. 
However,  he  did  not  hesitate,  bat  aiming 
between  the  two  glowing  eyeballs  before 
him,  pulled  the  trigger.  Fortune,  favor- 
ing the  brave,  so  far  interfered  with  the 
usual  action  of  colonial  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition, that  the  piece  went  off  and  burst 
not ;  and  as  it  had  been  held  straight  and 
steady,  Cheret,  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  found  a  fine  old  lion  lying  dead  at 
his  feet.  From  that  time  forth  the  chase 
of  the  mungoose  knew  him  no  more.  Hav- 
ing procured  a  more  trustworthy  weapon, 
he  aevoted  himself  to  the  destruction  of 
lions  with  the  energy  of  an  enthusiast ; 
and  at  the  time  I  met  him,  had  scored 
some  half  dozen  victories,  fairly  entitling 
him  to  write "  Cheret,  tueur  de  lions," 
which — ^and  it  was  his  only  vanity — he  in- 
variably did,  in  ^^  bill,  warrant,  quittance, 
or  obligation."  He  was  then  a  private  in 
the  Third  Zouaves,  but  enjoying  apparent- 
ly indefinite  leave  of  absence,  granted  (I 
believe  by  the  Emperor)  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  a  mission  beneficial  to  the  colony, 
and  calculated  to  keep  up  the  prestige  of 
the  French  with  the  natives. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  his  tri- 
umphs were  as  easy  as  his  first,  or  that  he 
staked  nothing  against  the  reputation  he 
won.  A  short  time  before  we  met,  he  had 
an  adventure  which  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  chances  of  lion-hunting.  He  was 
sitting  one  night  among  the  scrub  just 
over  the  path  usually  taken  by  a  certain 
lion,  when  he  suddenly  heard  close  behind 
him  the  deep-breathing  sound  which  al- 
most always  gives  notice  of  the  lion's 
approach ;  and  turning  round,  perceived 
him  fairly  marching  down  on  him.  ^'  Nev- 
er fire  at  a  lion  standing  on  higher  ground 
than  your  own,"  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  craft ;  but  here  there  was 
DO  choice;  another  step,  and  the  brute 
would  have  been  upon  him.  All  he  could 
do  was  to  let  fly  rapidly,  and  then  *'  duck." 
The  Ikm,  as  a  wounded  lion  generally  does, 
sprang  forward,  and  clearing  Cheret,  roll- 
ed down  the  hill-side  below  nim,  growling 
and  swearing  like  a  huge  cat.  As  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  attempt  any  thing 
more  that  nighty  Cheret  got  away  quietly 
and  went  home.  Next  morning  tnere  was 
plenty  of  blood,  but  no  lion  to  be  found. 
A  fortnight  afterwards,  however,  he  dis- 
covered the  carcass,  but  ^composition 
and  vultures  had  left  nothing  worth  pre- 


serving except  the  teeth,  one  of  which  he 
gave  me  as  a  keepsake  when  we  parted. 

It  turned  out  that  Cheret's  object  was 
the  same  as  ours.  He  was  on  hb  way  to 
Nechmeya,  a  village  on  the  road  to  Bona, 
but  tempted  by  the  fineness  of  the  night, 
and  the  news  he  had  heard,  determined  to 
halt  here  for  the  philanthropic  purpose 
of  hunting  the  veteran  of  the  Mahonna. 
There  was  a  pot-au-feu  simmering  pleas- 
antly on  the  hearth  when  we  entered,  and 
as  internal  contentment  is  held  to  steadpr 
the  nerves  and  improve  the  shootings  it 
was  agreed  to  sup  before  we  started.  The 
fare  may  have  been  commonplace,  but  the 
conversation  was  remarkable.  Its  subject 
was  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  circumstances  and  the  company,  for 
even  mine  host  was  something  of  a  lion- 
slayer,  and  often  of  an  evening  strolled 
out  into  the  forest  behind  the  house,  in  a 
quiet  unpretending  way,  to  look  for  a 
shot,  as  a  man  might  who  had  a  rabbit- 
warren  handy.  But  what  chiefly  struck 
me  was  that  they  appeared  to  be  on  terms 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  lions 
of  the  neighborhood.  It  seemed  as  though 
there  was  not  a  lion  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles  that  was  not  personally  known 
to  some  one  of  the  trio.  His  appearance, 
his  habits,  his  consort,  his  family,  and  the 
period  at  which  the  next  little  addition 
to  it  might  be  expected — all  these  were 
detailed  with  a  freedom  and  minuteness 
that.would  have  made  the  London  eorre- 
spondent  of  a  country  newspaper  jealous. 
I  noticed,  too,  that  this  intimacy  with  the 
king  of  beasts  produced  a  faipiliarity  of 
expression  in  speaking  of  him,  calculated 
to  upset  notions  derived  from  JPeter  Par- 
ley*8  Tales  about  lAons^  and  other  scien- 
tific works  on  the  subject.  It  was  always 
as  "  Le  vieux  coquin  de  Penthievre,"  or 
'^  Ce  dr6le  que  j^ai  blesse  Tannic  demi^re 
k  MvL  Mokra,"  or  by  some  similar  playful 
if  not  contemptuous  title  that  he  was  re- 
ferred to.  The  anecdotes  also  that  were 
related,  did  not,  upon  the  whole,  increase 
one's  respect  for  the  animal;  and  some 
of  them  attributed  to  him  a  low  sort  of 
humor,  not  hitherto  noticed  by  natnralista, 
and  a  taste  for  practical  joking  euite  in- 
compatible with  true  dignity.  It  is,  it 
would  appear,  a  pleasant  practice  of  the 
lion  to  present  himself  suddenly  to  timid 
travelers  in  his  dominions,  and  accompany 
them  for  some  distance,  growling  and 
showing  his  teeth,  until  tiiey  are  redooed 
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to  a  state  of  extreme  terror,  which  end  at- 
tained)  he  leaves  them  uninjared.  Stories 
of  this  sort  are  very  common  in  the  Al- 
gerian newspapers,  and  my  companions 
mentioned  several  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  but  always  on  hearsay  evidence.  I 
oould  see  that  they  placed  little  faith  in 
such  yarns,  which  I  suspect  are  merely 
expansions  of  what  is  almost  an  every 
day  occurrence  in  these  parts — that  of 
simply  meeting  a  lion  on  the  high  road. 
It  is  true  that  he  does  show  a  preference 
for  beaten  roads  and  paths — not  so  much, 
I  imagine,  from  "  ce  m^pris  qu'il  professe 
pour  I'homrae,"  as  Gerard  says  ;  but  be- 
cause he  finds  them  easier  and  more  com- 
fortable walking  than  the  tangled  thickets 
at  each  side  of  him.  It  may  be  very  well  for 
the  panther,  a  slim,  snake-like  creature,  but 
for  the  lion,  a  burly,  broad-chested  beast, 
with  a  carcass  like  a  bullock's,  it  can  be 
no  easy  matter  to  bore  a  passage  through 
the  dense  jungle  that  covers  the  hill-sides 
of  the  Atlas ;  and  no  doubt,  like  the  coffee- 
drinker  in  the  ballad,  ''he  blesses  the 
generous  Frenchman "  for  increasing  his 
comfort  so  materially.  Some  of  the  roads  in 
north-eastern  Algeria  have  become  celebra- 
ted for  these  "  rencontres ;"  that  between 
Bona  and  Guelma  so  much  so,  that  I  could 
not  suggest  a  better  plan  for  a  tourist  who 
is  anxious  to  see  one  of  these  animals  in 
his  natural  state,  than  to  travel  back  and 
forwards  for  a  week  in  the  banquette  of 
the  night  diligence,  which  plies  between 
these  towns.  But  I  never  heard  any  one 
who  has  actually  met  a  lion  in  the  path 
charge  him  with  any  greater  breach  of 
politeness  than  staring  hard,  which,  after 
all,  is  a  privilege  that  has  been  long  ago 
conceded  to  the  cat  tribe,  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  royalty. 

There  was  agood  dealof  that  kind  of  con- 
versation which,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  is 
called  ''  chaff,"  turning  chiefly  upon  sport- 
ing misadventures.  One  of  the  party  had 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  shoot  a  cow 
in  mistake  for  a  lion — a  crime  which  I  can 
now  understand,  as  I  was  very  near  be- 
coming accessory  to  a  repetition  of  it  a 
short  time  afterwards ;  and  an  allusion  to 
that  accident  led  to  the  query,  ''  Who 
shot  the  camel  ?"  This,  it  appeared,  re- 
ferred to  a  mishap  of  recent  occurrence. 
The  hunter  in  question  had  been  applied 
to  by  some  Arabs  to  rid  them  of  a  lion  in 
their  neighborhood  that  was  becoming 
rather  troublesome.  He  was  sitting  in 
the  tent  of  the  sheikh  over  the  evening 


kouskous  when  an  Arab  rushed  in  with 
the  news  that  he  had  jast  seen  the  lion 
lying  under  a  tree  not  far  off.  Of  course 
he  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot,  and, 
approaching  stealthily,  perceivea  a  huge 
tawny  animal,  with  a  massive  hairy  head. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  There 
he  was  indolently  lounging,  getting  up 
his  appetite,  and  debating  in  his  own 
mind  whether  he  should  have  a  cow,  or 
ouly  a  sheep,  and  a  goat  to  follow.  His 
flank,  too, •was  temptingly  exposed;  so 
our  chasseur,  crawling  nearer,  deftly  plant- 
ed a  ball  in  the  proper  spot,  just  behind 
the  shoulder.  A  hideous  bellow  answer- 
ed the  shot,  and  a  fine  camel  struggled 
out  into  the  moonlight,  and  presently 
died  in  uncouth  convulsions.  The  dead 
and  neck  had  been  concealed  by  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  it  was  the  hump,  with 
its  fringe  of  shaggy  hair,  that  had  repre- 
sented the  head  and  mane  of  the  lion.  To 
complete  the  tragedy,  the  murdered  beast 
proved  to  be  the  property  of  the  Arab 
who  had  given  the  information. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  evenbg  was 
taken  up  in  giving  me  that  instruction  of 
which,  as  a  neophyte,  I  stood  in  need. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  the  rules 
laid  down  was  that  you  should  always,  if 
possible,  allow  the  lion  to  pass  before  firing 
at  him.  The  object  of  doing  so  is  two-fold : 
in  the  first  place,  the  most  vulnerable  spot 
in  the  carcass — that  just  behind  the  shoul- 
der— is  exposed.  At  night,  and  when  the 
animal  is  in  motion,  firing  at  the  head  is 
looked  upon  as  rather  hazardous,  the  brain 
of  a  lion  being  but  a  small  target,  and 
bullets  apt  to  flatten  or  glance  off  harm- 
lessly, owing  to  the  shape  and  hardness 
of  the  skull.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ball 
behind  the  shoulder,  passing  through  the 
region  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  has,  as  Sir 
Lucius  OTrigger  says,  a  double  chance ; 
^'  for  if  it  misses  a  vital  part  on  the  right 
side,  it  wili  be  very  hard  if  it  don't  suc- 
ceed on  the  left,"  not  counting  the  chance 
of  its  breaking  the  opposite  shoulder,  and, 
at  any  rate,  crippling  the  enemy.  The 
second  advantage  gained  by  waiting  till 
he  has  passed  is  that  the  bound  which  the 
lion  makes  on  feeling  himself  wounded 
carries  him  away  from,  instead  of  towards 
you,  in  which  case,  to  use  Gerard's  ex- 
pression, if  he  has  but  two  seconds  of 
life  left  in  him  it  is  all  over  with  you.  The 
next  point  of  importance  is  to  keep  perfect- 
ly still,  especially  after  administermg  the 
first  pill,  so  as  to  avoid  calling  attention 
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to  your  whereabouts,  either  by  sound  or 
motion ;  and  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
about  exhibiting  your  second  dose.  There 
is  little  danger  of  the  lion  coming  on  the 
hunter  unawares,  for  even  if  he  does  not 
roar,  his  heavy  breathing  can  always  be 
heard  as  he  approaches.    '^  But,"  said  M. 

0 , "  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  hunt  a 

lion  that  roars.  You  can  do  as  you  like : 
smoke  your  pipe,  or  lie  back  and  doze. 
There  is  no  fear  of  oversleeping  your- 
self; he'll  call  yov."  Notwithstanding  its 
charms,  these  men — ^to  whom  it  was  a 
fkmiliar  sound,  and  who  feared  a  lion  no 
more  than  they  feared  a  cat — one  and  all 
confessed  that  his  roar  was  an  awesome 
thing  to  hear  at  close  quarters,  and  that  it 
produced  a  certain /Ws^onn^m^n^  even  on 
their  tried  nerves.  "  Parole  d'honneur," 
said  the  landlord,  "  I  have  felt  the  house 
shake  when  he  roared  outside  there." 

The  lion,  however,  is  as  capricious  with 
his  voice  as  a  leading  tenor.  In  the 
springtime,  when  his  fancy  lightly  turns 
to  thoughts  of  love,  he  is  by  no  means 
ohary  of  his  chest  notes,  but  at  other 
seasons  is  fitful  in  his  utterances — at  one 
time  filling  the  valleys  with  echoes,  at 
another  snuffling  mutely  along  his  mountain 
path,  as  if  ^*  unable  to  perform,  on  account 
of  a  severe  cold."  This  particular  au- 
tumn, for  instance,  it  was  a  matter  of 
general  remark  that  the  Uons  were  un* 
usually  silent. 

"After  all,"  said  M.  C ,  with  the  air 

of  a  lecturer  bringing  bis  discourse  to  a 
conclusion,  'Hhe  grand  secret  is  tibbz 

HARDIMRNT." 

This,  however,  is  not  all  that  is  required. 
M.  C— —  himself  had  "  tire  hardiment" 
more  than  once  without  producing  any 

freater  effect  than  a  slight  wound ;  there- 
y,  of  course,  putting  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  some  considerable  danger.  As 
we  were  loading  I  thought  I  discovered 
the  cause.  When  he  found  that  I  put  in 
two  and  a  quarter  drams  of  powder,  surely 
not  an  excessive  charge  for  the  Enfield 
bullet  which  I  used,  he  expressed  strong 
disapproval,  and  showed  me  how  he  load- 
ed with  scaroely  half  that  quantity  for  a 
bullet  at  least  a  fourth  heavier  than  mine. 
He  reasoned  on  the  fallacious  argument, 
that  as  he  could  make  good  target  prac- 
tice at  three  hundred  metres  with  such  a 
charge,  it  must  be  powerful  enough  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Thus  we  sat  chirping  over  our  cups, 
like  the  comrades  of  the  good  Gargantua, 


while  the  old  horse  sadly  regarded  as 
through  the  open  doorway.  The  rnocm- 
light  tailing  softly  on  his  meager  carcass, 
cast  no  shadow  worth  speaking  of;  and 
he  might  have  passed  for  a  specter  come 
to  warn,  but  too  well  mannered  tointrade, 
were  it  not  for  the  persistent  cough  which 
proclaimed  him  mortal.    When  at  last  we 

made  a  move  M.  0 declaimed  it  was 

far  too  late  to  think  of  going  up  the 
mountain,  and  that  we  had  better  try  the 
plain  near  the  river,  and  take  our  chance 
of  such  game  as  might  pass.  The  fact 
was,  I  suspect,  that  although  he  did  not 
mind  letting  a  green  hand  like  me  into  the 
secret  of  the  two  paths,  and  the  ambush 
he  had  prepared  for  the  patriarch  of  the 
Mahouna,  he  was  loth  to  take  so  redoubtr 
able  a  hunter  as  Cheret  into  his  confi- 
dence. Be  it  a  lion  or  a  covey  of  par- 
tridge, when  a  sportsman  has  his  game 
marked  down,  he  naturally  objects  to  see- 
ing it  shot  under  his  very  nose  by  a  rival. 
Between  the  auberge  and  the  river  lay  a 
strip  of  plain,  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
dotted  with  a  few  trees  and  patches  of 
brushwood,  and  two  or  three  plantations 
of  prickly  pear.  That  the  lion  did  oo 
casionally  pass  this  way,  we  had  evidence 
before  we  had  gone  many  hundred  yards, 
in  the  form  of  the  bones  of  a  goat,  on 
which  he  had  supped  some  nights  back. 
But  it  was  obvious  that  where  there  was 
such  a  choice  of  paths,  if  we  saw  any 
thing,  it  would  be  by  the  merest  chance, 
and  to  increase  that  chance  we  spread 
ourselves  out  in  a  line  -parallel  with  the 
river. 

They  assigned  me  a  post  on  the  right 
flank,  under  the  shade  of  a  prickly  pear 
garden,  commanding  an  open  space  in  the 
brush,  and  left  me  with  strict  mj unctions 
not  to  sleep.  These,  to  any  one  who  has 
never  tried  the  position,  wUl  seem  wholly 
unnecessary.  They  did  so  to  me  at  first, 
but  long  before  the  vigil  was  over  I  found 
that  a  state  of  drowsiness  was  by  no 
means  so  remote  as  I  fancied.  For  the 
first  hour  of  so  expectation,  excitement, 
the  novelty  of  the  situation,  all  combine 
to  keep  you  well  up  to  the  mark ;  uid 
you  sit  probing  the  twilight  with  patient 
eye,  and  straining  your  ear-drum  to  ex- 
tract sound  from  silence.  Time  after  time 
some  falling  leaf  sets  you  a  listening  with  an 
intensity  that  threatens  to  crack  your  tyra- 

Eannm ;  time  after  time  yoa  fanoy  sorae 
ush  or  rook  in  your  limited  laiidseape 
does  not  look  exactly  as  it  did  beforOiaod 
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yon  watch  it  with  a  vigilance  that  makes 
yoar  eyes  ran  water,  until  yon  find  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  or  abou^  it.  Bat 
after  a  while  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves 
grow  weary  of  that  most  wearisome  of 
all  labors,  striving  to  do  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done ;  and  then  sapervenes 
that  state  of  restlessness  under  difficulties 
which  men  call  fidgets.  Yonr  nose,  stung 
by  the  sense  of  inferiority  which  the  tem- 
porary importance  of  its  rivals,  the  eye 
and  ear,  suggests  to  it,  begins  to  assert 
itself  by  itching  violently.  The  privilege 
of  scratching  it  privately  would  be  cheap 
at  any  price ;  but  dare  you  do  it  ?  If  a 
boar  or  a  panther  be  in  the  case,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  animal,  having  perceived 
something  peculiar  about  the  bush  or 
bank  under  which  you  are  sitting,  is  at 
this  moment  studying  your  position  with 
watchful  eyes  from  the  depths  of  some 
shade  which  yours  can  not  penetrate  ;  and 
the  slightest  movement  on  your  part  will 
clear  up  the  doubt  which  is  now  agitat- 
ing his  mind.  With  a  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced lion,  perhaps,  it  does  not  so  much 
matter ;  but  if  it  be  an  old  and  wary  bird, 
who  has  been  wounded  once  or  twice,  he 
will  know  the  meaning  of  a  crouching 
fisfure,  with  a  gun  on  its  knee,  and  will 
t^e  another  path,  so  the  hunters  say ;  or 
he  will  fall  upon  you  and  rend  you,  say 
the  books.  Quien  sabe?  At  any  rate, 
scratching  your  nose  is  not  to  be  done  un- 
considerately;  but  at  last,  driven  to  despe- 
ration, you  stealthily  raise  your  hand, 
(hoping  fervently  that  no  body  or  thing 
sees  you,)  and  find,  when  you  reach  the 
offending  member,  that  the  irritation  has 
suddenly  transferred  itself  to  the  nape  of 
your  neck,  or  to  your  spine  between  your 
shoulder  blades,  or  to  some  other  spot,  as 
unattainable  in  your  present  position  as 
Spitzbergen.  Your  nose,  having  exhaust- 
ed that  line  of  aggravation,  suddenly 
starts  a  new  idea,  and  you  find  that  ho 
has  taken  it  into  his  tip  that  he  wants  to 
sneeze.  This,  of  course,  would  be  ifatal ; 
so,  with  a  tweak  or  two,  you  bring  him 
to  a  sense  of  the  situation.  No  sooner 
have  you  put  down  insurrection  in  this 
quarter  than  yon  discover  a  fresh  seat  of 
disturbance  in  the  stone  upon  which  you 
are  sitting.  Besides  being  harder  than 
any  geological  formation  has  a  right  to  be, 
it  seems  to  have  suddenly  acquired  the 
property  of  producing  knobs,  lumps,  and 
protuberances  for  your  especial  discom- 
fort ;  and,  enoouraged  by  this,  and  by  the 


fact  that  they  have  been  at  the  same  angle 
for  some  hours,  your  knees  begin  to  ache, 
and  your  lower  limbs  begin  to  show 
symptoms  of  the  disease  known  in  nursery 
therapeutics  as  "  bone  in  the  leg."  Most 
likely  there  will  be  a  running  accompani« 
ment  of  mosquitoes  all  the  time ;  but  that 
being  a  fair  and  legitimate  annoyance  on 
the  part  of  nature,  you  have  no  right 
to  complain.  After  a  couple  of  hours  o 
this,  the  period  of  re'&ction  sets  in,  bring* 
ing  with  it  weariness.  Like  ear  and  eye, 
your  mind  has  now  got  tired  of  doing 
nothing  laboriously,  lou  have  thought 
of  every  thing  you  can  think  of  .to  kill 
time,  and  now  you  begin  to  think  that 
this  kind  of  sport  is  rather  monotonous. 
At  this  point  a  faculty  for  making  Latin 
verses  would  stand  a  man  in  good  stead. 
If  you  could  only  put  "  I  wish  I  was  with 
Nancy,"  or  some  other  lyric  appropriate 
in  sentiment,  into  Sapphics,  #ie  employ- 
ment would  carry  you  famously  through 
the  remainder  of  your  watch.  A  harden- 
ed snuff-taker,  too,  one  seasoned  beyond 
sneezing^point,  would  have  a  great  advan- 
tage. I*  recommend  the  acquirement  of 
these  two  accomplishments  to  all  intend- 
ing lion-hunters.  * 

I  had  reached  this  stage,  and  was  bat- 
tling  hard  with  drowsiness,  when,  liiUng 
up  mj  eyes,  I  beheld  in  the  middle  of  the 
clearmg  before  me,  a  wild  boar.  How  he 
had  got  there,  I  could  not  make  out.  I 
had  heard  no  sound  of  his  approach,  nor 
seen  any  movement  among  the  surround- 
ing  bushes.  However,  there  he  was,  with 
a  magnificent  pair  of  gleaming  white 
tusks,  and  looking,  in  the  uncertain  moon- 
light, about  as  oig  as  a  moderate- sized 
donkey.  Four-and-twenty  hours  before 
such  a  sight  would  have  seemed  too  much 
happiness  to  be  real,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  would  have  been  a  certain  tremor  of 
the  rifle,  and  one  or  two  other  symptoms 
of  ^^  hirschfieber,"  as  German  sportsmen 
call  the  nervous  affection  to  which  tyros  at 
large-game  shooting  are  so  liable.  But 
since  then  I  had  been  in  the  company  of 
men  who  rather  despised  pigs,  and  whose 
talk  was  of  lions,  and  I  regarded  the  boar 
much  as  a  small  boy  who  has  been  initiat- 
ed into  the  mystery  «of  perch  fishing  re* 
fards  a  stickleback.  I  don't  know  that  I 
id  not  even,  in  some  degree,  resent  his 
abrupt  appearance  as  an  impudent  at- 
tempt at  producing  a  sensation.  This 
extra  coolness  very  likelv  lost  me  an  un- 
I  commonly  fine  beast.    He  was  not  more 
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than  fifty  yards  t)ff,  and  even  if  I  did  not 
succeed  in  dropping  him  scientifically  on 
the  spot,  I  might  have  given  him  such  a 
pill  as  would  have  enabled  us  to  find  him 
next  day;  but,  infinenced  by  the  opinions 
of  the  company  I  had  been  keeping,  I 
did  not  thiuK  it  worth  while  firing  until  I 
was  certain  of  success.  Of  all  animals,  a 
wild  boar  is  the  worst  subject  for  a  Fabian 
policy.  Long  before  he  had  reached  the 
distance  at  which  I  had  determined  to 
open  on  him,  his  quick  eye  or  nose  de- 
tected something  wrong,  and  with  a  loud, 
angry  grunt  he  slid  out  of  sight.  There 
is  no  other  word  to  describe  his  disappear- 
ance. He  did  not  run,  or  rush,  or  bolt, 
but  seemed  rather  to  glide  away  into  the 
darkness,  like  a  magic  •  lantern  figure. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  cracking  of  a  twig 
hard  by  put  me  again  on  the  qui  vive  ; 
but  this  time  my  vigilance  was  thrown 
away,  for  itVas  only  Cheret,  coming  to 
tell  me  that  they  were  going  to  return. 

At  the  auberge  nature's  sweet  restorer 
behaved  with  its  usual  perversity,  and 
took  a  mean  advantage  of  the  fact  that  I 
had  repelled  its  advances  before.  Further- 
more, the  floor  was  what  Mrs.  Gamp 
would  call  "  harder  than  a  brick-badge," 
and  the  establishment  proved  to  be,  like 
Shakspeare's  inn' at  Rochester,  "  a  most  vil- 
lanous  house  for  fleas."  From  a  persistent 
rustling  in  Cheret's  comer,  I  inferred  that 
he,  too,  was  a  sufferer ;  and  he  confirmed 
my  opinion  in  a  tone  that  would  have 
touched  the  heart  of  a  lioness,  even  though 
she  were  a  widow  through  his  means. 
"  Aliens,"  said  he,  "  vaut  mieux  d'etre 
mang6  par  le  lion  que  par  les  puces;"  and, 
taking  our  guns,  we  strolled  up  the  hill 
behind  the  house.  We  sauntered  and  sat 
under  the  trees  till  daylight,  but  nothing 
came  of  it  except  an  invitation  from 
Cheret,  who  doubtless  thinking  it  a  pity 
not  to  encourage  a  nascent  taste  for  sport, 
proposed  to  me  to  go  with  him  to  Nech- 
meya.  The  chances,  he  said,  were  far 
better  there  than  near  Guelma.  Boars 
were  plenty ;  there  were  tiger-cats,  lynxes, 
hyenas,  a  sprinkling  of  panthers,  *'  and 
other  enchanthers ;"  and,  to  complete  the 
attractions  of  the  spot,  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  four  lions  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  These  natu- 
ral advantages  were  enough  to  prepos- 
sess one  in  favor  of  any  place ;  but  before 
we  agreed,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  caution 
him,  as  Dante  did  Virgil  when  they  were 
starting  on  their  expedition — 


"  Consider  well  if  virtue  be  in  me 
Sufficient,  ere  to  this  high  enterprise 
Thou  trust  me." 

But  it  appeared  that  he  was  willing  to 
aocredit  me  with  enough  of  that  property 
to  meet  the  demands  that  might  be  made 
upon  it,  and  I  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
except  to  stipulate  that  I  should  be  per- 
mitted to  fire  at  any  wild  boars 'or  other 
inferior  game  that  might  (urn  up 'in  the 
way  of  business,  as  a  sort  of  training  for 
the  more  important  work. 

That  night's  diligence  brought  us  to 
Nechmeya,  a  pleasant,  though  perhaps 
shabby  little  village,  situated  in  the  belt 
of  hilly  country  that  lies  between  the  val- 
ley of  the  Seybouse  and  the  great  salt 
lake  of  Fetzara ;  and  next  morning,  hav- 
ing laid  in  breakfast,  and  comestibles 
enough  for  one,  or  it  might  be  two  days 
in  the  wilderness,  we  started  to  seek  what 
Cheret  called  "  renseignements."  For  this 
purpose  we  repaired  to  an  Arab  dooar, 
some  miles  up  among  the  hills,  where 
Cheret  was  immediately  hailed  as  an  old 
friend;  and  a  conversation  ensued  in 
which,  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
word  '^sayd,"  it  was  evident  that  the 
recent  proceedings  of  some  local  lion  or 
lions  were  being  discussed.  A  friendly 
and  refreshing  bowl  of  milk  was  passed 
round,  and  we  left  with  what  I  presume 
were  benedictions  from  the  adults,  and 
sarcasms  from  the  children,  most  of  whom 
were  dressed  in  a  string  round  the  middle, 
a  light  summer  costume  much  worn  by 
the  younger  members  of  society  in  remote 
regions  of  Barbary.  From  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  received,  Cheret  decid- 
ed upon  trying  a  fountain  a  few  miles 
further  on,  called  Ain  Mounchar,  a  favorite 
drinking  place  with  the  wild  animals  of 
the  neighborhood,*  and  led  the  way  along 
a  valley  of  promising  loneliness.  At 
every  step  the  red-legged  partridges  rose 
and  skimmed  away,  or  trotted  up  the 
path  before  us  with  easy  indifference,  and 
every  pool  showed  traces  of  the  recent 
mud-bath  of  some  family  of  wild  boars. 
At  length  we  oame  to  a  mass  of  dense 
brushwood,  apparently  blocking  np  the 
valley,  into  which  Cheret  plungea  through 
an  aperture  that  looked  like  the  month  of 
a  sylvan  tunnel,  so  closely  were  the  branch- 
es interlaced  overhead.    This  seemed  to 

*  This  U  the  spot  where  Julea  Gerard's  perserer* 
ance  was  to  tried  bj  a  panther,  as  recorded  In  Ihs 
third  chapter  of  hit  Cha$H  m  Uml  ^ 
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be  the  great  thoroughfare  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  forest.  In  about  ten  minutes 
he  had  shown  me  the  slots  of  a  whole  me- 
nagerieful  of   wild  beasts.     The  broad 

Sngs  of  the  lion  were  indeed  wanting, 
nt  all  the  other  ferae  of  North  Africa, 
from  the  panther  to  the  porcupine,  were 
represented ;  and  the  different  styles  of 
signature  left  in  the  soil  clay — the  firm, 
decisive  impress  of  the  boar,  the  clumsy 
scrawl  of  the  hyena,  the  neat,  dainty 
foot-prints  of  the  lynx  and  tiger-cat — 
would  have  furnished  a^study  for  one  of 
those  sages  who  offer  to  describe  charac- 
ters for  fonr-and-twenty  postage-stamps. 
Creeping  out  of  this,  we  entered  upon  an 
open  glade  surrounded  by  wooded  hills. 
Just  before  us,  on  the  summit  of  a  bushy 
knoll,  rose  a  lofty  precipitous  limestone 
rock,  so  like  a  Rhineland  castle,  that  at 
first  sight  it  was  hard  to  believe  it  was  of 
nature's  rearing,  and  over  and  around  it 
there  wheeled  a  flock  of  vultures,  just  as 
one* sees  the  jackdaws  circling  round  a 
village  steeple.  Some  steady  old  birds 
had  already  retired  to  roost  on  the  top 
and  ledges  of  the  rock,  and  others  might 
be  seen  in  the  distance  leisurely  sailing 
home.  At  the  foot  of  this  Cheret  led  the 
way  into  a  sort  of  cavern  among  the 
bushes,  where  many  generations  of  wild 
animals  had  left  a  well-marked  foot-path, 
and  we  came  upon  a  little  pool  of  clear 
cold  water,  upon  which  the  sun's  rays 
never  fell.  This  was  the  A'in  Mounchar, 
and  he  showed  me  with  some  pride  the 
nest  be  had  made  for  himself,  and  sat  in 
on  divers  previous  occasions.  It  was  un- 
deniably snug,  but  there  was  not  room 
for  two  in  it ;  so,  after  one  of  the  hearty 
repasts  usual  in  such  circumstances,  we 
looked  about  for  a  suitable  lair,  and  fixed 
upon  a  fiat  slab  like  a  tombstone,  partly 
screened  by  brambles,  and  commanding 
the  approach  to  the  spring.  Here  we  set- 
tled ourselves  for  the  ni^ht,  and  cleared  for 
action,  Cheret  producing,  •  among  other 
things,  a  formidable-looking  pistol.  He 
bad  laughed  to  scorn  my  little  Adams'  re- 
volver, until  he  had  seen  its  penetrating 
power,  when  he  agreed  that  it  might  be 
as  well  to  take  it.  I  am  not  sure,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  right,  and  that,  in 
case  of  a  difiiculty  with  a  dangerous  ani- 
mal, a  common  pistol  of  large  bore  is  not 
better  than  any  revolver.  While  on  the 
subject  of  arms,  I  may  as  well  add  that 
he,  as  well  as  every  man  of  any  experi- 
ence that  I  met|  was  strongly  in  favor  of 


the  explosive  balls  made  by  Devif  me,  of 
Paris,  which  they  said  never  fail  to  ex- 
plode and  knock  a  terrific  hole  in  a  beast's 
carcass.  To  use  these  safely,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  I  fancy  the  model  tool  for 
lion  -  hunting  would  be  a  double  breech- 
loading  rifle,  on  the  Lefauoheux  principle, 
about  fourteen  gauge,  and  made  as  short  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  handled  easily  in  a  con- 
fined space.  With  such  a' weapon  a  man 
might  take  it  easy  in  the  face  of  a  wound* 
ed  lion ;  for  he  could  reload  in  little  more 
time  than  would  be  required  to  cock  both 
barrels ;  not  to  speak  of  tlie  time  saved 
hj  not  having  to  cap,  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  any  one  who  has  tried  that 
operation  at  night. 

Night,  as  it  does  in  the  south,  came  on 
rapidly.  First  the  various  tints  of  the 
foliage  became  blended  into  one  uniform 
sap-green,  then  the  stems  of  trees  ^aded 
away,  the  trees  themselves  got  mixed  up 
with  the  background  behind  them,  and 
the  surrounding  hills  loomed  out  like 
great  black  walls,  which  might  have  been 
ten  feet  or  ten  miles  away,  according  to 
fancy.  Strange  sounds,  too,  began  to 
float  about.  Hoarse  croaks  rose  from  the 
valley  below,  and  now  and  again  a  cry 
rang  through  the  woods  as  of  a  person 
shivering  with  bitter  cold.  It  was  some- 
what of  a  disappointment  to  find  that 
these,  so  far  from  being  the  voices  of 
monsters  peculiar  to  Africa,  were  nothing 
more  than  the  night-songs  of  the  frog  and 
the  owl.  Suddenly  I  felt  Cheret  begin  to 
tremble  violently.  The  chill  and  the  damp 
had  broughtT>n  a  sudden  attack  of  a  fever 
which  h^  always  carried  about  with  him 
— ^a  legacy  left  by  an  old  iUness  caught  in 
the  woods  some  years  before.  His  teeth 
rattled  like  the  bones  of  Mr.  Pell,  and  he 
shook  so  vehemently,  that  the  only  won- 
der was  that  he  did  not  shake  off  the 
fever  then  and  there.  To  return  to  Nech- 
meya  then  was  impossible;  but  luckily, 
contrary  to  his  advice,  I  had  brought  with 
me  a  plaid,  the  tried  companion  of  many 
bivouacs,  with  which  he  made  himself  as 
warm  as  possible,  and  lay  down  to  try 
and  sleep  off  the  fit.  ^^  If  the  lion  comes," 
said  he,  ^'  mind,  waken  me  before  you  do 
any  thing ;"  and^with  this  he  turned  over, 
and  left  me  to  mount  guard. 

Cheret  slept  and  I  watched,. the  frogs 
croaked,  and  the  owls  hooted,  without  in- 
terruption for  a  couple  of  hours;  but  at  last 
I  thought  I  detected  a  rustling  among  the 
bushes  on  our  right.   After  a  moment's  Ua* 
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tening  there  oonld  be  no  doubt  about  it^ 
there  was  something  there.  The  only  qaes- 
tion  was,  whether  that  something  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  me  in  rous- 
ing the  invalid :  it  might  be  only  a  pig  or  a 
porcupine.  But  at  length  it  got  beyond 
all  bearing,  and  I  laid  my  hand  quietly  on 
Cheret's  arm.  He  started  up  just  as  if  I 
had  touched  some  spring,  or  as  if  he  was  a 
Jack-in-the-box,*  and  I  had  raised  the  lid, 
and  peered  into  the  night  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded  with  eyes 
that  gleamed  like  those  of  the  animals  he 
hunted.  When  I  spoke  of  this  afterwards, , 
he  8:iid:  *^  Ah,  that's  what  M.  le  Comte 
used  to  say :  he  told  me  my  eyes  looked 
like  coals  when  I  was  watchmgfor  a  lion." 
Whatever  the  creature  was  it  did  not 
show ;  the  sounds  ceased  after  a  little, 
and  Cheret  lav  down  once  more.  Soon 
after  this  the  moon  rose  above  the  hill- 
tops, lighting  up  the  valley,  and  I  felt  re- 
lieved of  much  of  the  responsibility  thrown 
upon  me ;  for  now  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  any  thing  stealing  a  march  upon  us. 
Once  during  the  night  I  thought  we  were 
fairly  in  for  it.  My  eye  was  wandering 
listlessly,  perhaps  a  trifle  sleepily,  over 
the  moonlit  clearing  at  the  edge  of  which 
we  lay,  when  it  fell  on  an  object  at  the 
other  side  that  I  certainly  had  not  per- 
ceived before.  It  seemed  to  be  just*  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  recumbent  lion,  and  as 
I  watched  it  I  felt  almost  sure  I  saw  it 
move  gently,  as  if  stretching  itself.  For 
the  moment  the  illusion  was  so  perfect, 
that  I  said  to  myself:  '^  No  mistake  this 
time:  there  he  is" — ^and  ^^s  going  to 
waken  Cheret,  when  I  thought  of^he  for- 
mer false  alarm.  He  was  sleeping  so 
soundly,  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  disturb 
him  for  any  thing  short  of  a  certainty ; 
besides,  the  lioti,  if  lion  it  was,  was  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  ofl:^  and 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time  after  he  be- 
gan to  move  in  earnest.  I  must  confess, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  the  encouraging 
tales  I  had  heard,  I  was  conscious  of  a 
somewhat  heightened  pulsation.  When 
ten  minutes  of  close  watching  had  failed 
to  detect  any  further  movement  in  the 
object,  I  began  to  suspect  my  mistake ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  jnoon  shone  out 
brightly  through  some  passing  clouds 
that  I  was  quite  convinced.  The  inci- 
dent shows  how  necessary  it  is  on  an  ex* 
pedition  of  this  sort  to  make  a  mental 
memorandum  of  every  object  within  range 
before  night  sets  in,  in  order  to  prevent 


deception  afterwards.  The  false  lion,  ex* 
amined  next  morning,  proved  to  be  a 
large  block  of  light  -  colored  stone,  suf- 
ficiently like,  however,  in  shape  to  justify 
the  mistake,  and  the  appearance  of  motion 
was  no  doubt  produced  by  the  shadows 
of  some  clouds  passing  rapidly  over  iu 
But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was,  that 
the  stretching  action  which  I  had  attrib- 
uted to  it  was,  Cheret  said,  eminently 
characteristic  of  a  lion  under  the  ciroom- 
stances. 

As  morning  approached  the  air  got 
chilly,  and  Cheret,  waking  up,  proposed 
lighting  a  fire,  as  there  was  now  no  chance 
of  any  thing  coming  tiir  daybreak.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  plenty  of 
dead  branches,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
had  got  up  a  lordly  blaze,  that  threw  a 
glare  over  the  woods,  and  lit  up  every 
cranny  of  the  old  rock  above  us,  making 
several  serious-minded  vultures,  to  judge 
by  the  croaking  and  flapping  of  win^ 
that  followed,  fancy  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come.  By  the  side  of  this,  after  eitber 
the  latest  of  suppers  or  the  earliest  of 
breakfasts,  we  lay  down  for  a  short  nap, 
bttt  overalept  ourselves  shamefully,  for  it 
was  daybreak  when  we  woke ;  so  that  if 
the  lion  came,  it  is  probable  he  either  was 
touched  by  our  confidence  or  judged  as 
to  be  tough.  On  the  principle  of  having 
something  for  our  money,  we  managed 
before  starting  to  bag  one  of  the  vultures. 
Not  without  some  difficulty,  however; 
Cheret  said,  he  took  as  much  killing  as 
two  lions  or  half  a  dozen  boars. 

At  the  inn  at  Nechmeya  we  fonnd  two 
carriers  at  breakfast,  who  accounted  for 
the  absence  of  at  least  one  of  the  lions  of 
the  neighborhood.  They  had  met  him 
that  morning  on  the  roadside,  not  far 
from  the  village,  and  he  had  almost  fright^ 
ened  their  horses  into  the  ditch.  Cheret, 
however,  was  too  ill  for  any  thing  except 
quinine  and  castor-oil,  of  which  I  luckily 
had  a  stock  in  my  portmanteau,  so  their 
information  was  useless.  We  strolled  oat 
one  or  two  evenings  to  try  for  a  boar  or  a 
panther,  or  any  thing  that  might  turn  up ; 
but  he  was  not  well  enough  for  ntghV 
watching.  On  one  of  these  occasions  we 
had  something  of  an  adventure,  which 
was  rather  illustrative  of  life  (and  death) 
in  Algeria.  We  were  making  onr  way- 
one  evening  aft^r  dark  through  the  brosb- 
wood,  I  in  firont,  Cheret  a  tew  paces  be- 
hind, when  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
firearm  went  bang  among  the  bodies,  and 
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a  bullet  whizzed  passed  unpleasantly  close 
to  my  head.  "  Cre  nom  de  Dieu  I"  said 
Cheret,  dashing  into  the  brush,  where,  as 
I  followed,  I  found  him  at  grips  with  a 
long  Arab,  who  held  one  of  those  villa- 
nous-looking  horse-pistols  which  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  Horace  Vernet's  pictures 
of  Arab  warfare.  In  spite  of  this  evidence 
,  of  a  criminal  intention,  the  gentleman  swore, 
first  that  he  bad  not  fired  at  all,  then  that 
he  had  fired  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  a  wild  boar  that  was  coming,  and 
finally  that  he  thought  it  was  a  marauder. 
Gheret,  in  his  wrath,  was  at  first,  I  think, 
for  shooting  him,  which  certainly  would 
have  been  the  simplest  way  of  settling 
the  difiiculty,  and,  with  such  conveniences 
for  disposing  of  the  body,  might  have 
been  done  with  impunity ;  but  ultimately 
he  proposed  that  we  should  take  him,  and 
that  I  should  proceed  by  that  night's  dili- 
gence to  Bona  and  lodge  a  proc&$  verbal. 
This  did  not  quite  suit  my  views.  Being 
bound  over  to  prosecute  at  the  assizes 
scarcely  seemed  to  come  in  among  the 
pleasures  of  an  autumn  tour;  so  I  sug- 
gested, as  a  kind  of  friendly  compromise, 
and  to  settle  the  matter  on  the  spot,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  thrash  him,  especial- 
ly as  there  were  plenty  of  sticks  lying 
ready  to  hand.  There  was  a  particular 
fascination,  too,  about  the  idea  of  this 
mode  of  punishment.  He  was  a  stately- 
looking  scoundrel,  and  picturesque  withal ; 
and  as  he  roared  and  rubbed  himself  under 
castigation,  there  would  have  been  that 
incongruity  about  his  appearance  which 
Sydney  Smith  says  is  essential  to  a  sense 
of  the  humorous — to  say  nothing  of  the 
strict  justice  of  the  infliction.  Cheret, 
however,  wisel/ 1  have  no  doubt,  object- 
ed to  this  as  being  a  half  measure,  and 
only  calcidated  to  get  us  into  a  scrape ; 
so  we  let  the  poor  fellow  go,  with  a 
promise  that  he  should  be  arrested  the 
next  day,  and  shot  at  the  earliest  conve- 
nience of  the  authorities.  No  doubt  he 
did  not  perceive  the  second  figure  when 
he  fired;  and  his  motive  was  probably 
either  a  desire  of  plunder,  or  of  knocking 
over  a  Christian,  or  possibly  a  mixture  of 
both. 

A  night  o¥  two  afterwards  I  was  in 
the  diligence  bound  for  Bona,  when,  just 
about  the  spot  mentioned  by  the  carriers, 
the  horses  began  to  snort  and  plunge  vio- 
lently, and  the  driver  to  call  them  pigs 
and  brigands,  after  the  manner  of  French 
Jehus  in  difficulties.    At  this  a  stout  gen* 


tleman,  who  had  been  asleep  in  the  oppo- 
site comer  of  the  coup^^  woke  up  and 
said :  ^'  C'est  un  lion  dans  les  broussailles ; 
on  le  rencontre  souvent  ici,"  and  went  to 
sleep  again ;  but  whether  or  not  he  was 
right  in  his  conjecture,  the  darkness  of  the 
night  prevented  me  from  ascertaining. 

Once  again,  notwithstanding  previops 
disappointments,  I  was  induced  to  try  my 
luck.  Being  at  the  pretty  little  town  of 
Jemmapes,  on  the  road  between  Bona 
and  Philippeville,  led  away  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  sport  to 
be  found,  I  accompanied  a  garde  forestier^ 
Fannet  by  name,  ap  into  the  mountains 
between  the  town  and  the  coast.  As  far 
as  I  could  judge  in  a  two  days'  ramble, 
the  accounts  I  had  received  were  not  ex- 
aggerated. The  scenery  was  something 
like  that  of  Devonshire,  but  on  a  larger 
scale,  richly-wooded  hills  and  winding' 
valleys  opening  out  here  and  there  into 
park -like  expanses,  dotted  with  noble 
evergreen  and  cork  oaks  ;  and  as  for 
game,  there  was  evidence  enough  to  show 
that  it  was  not  scarce.  Wherever  the 
acorns  fell  the  tracks  of  the  wild  boars 
abounded;  and  once  or  twice  we  got 
glimpses  of  their  black  backs,  like  por- 
poises rolling  in  a  sea  of  foliage,  as  they 
plunged  through  the  underwood  of  some 
ravine.  Panthers,  too,  seemed  to  be 
plenty,  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
their  footprints,  and  of  spots  where  they 
had  torn  up  the  soil  with  their  claws, 
stretching  themselves,  I  presume,  or,  as 
our  Arab  guide  put  it,  by  way  of  "  fan- 
tasia." Of  Irons  we  saw  nothing,  though 
we  heard  a  good  deal.  A  plucky  old 
lady,  the  wife  of  the  forester  at  whose 
hut  we  put  up,  said  they  used  to  come 
and  roar  in  the  little  garden  before  her 
door.  She  did  not  mind  it  now,  she  told 
me,  though  when  she  first  came  to  live 
there  she  did  not  like  it  at  all,  especially 
when  her  husband  was  from  home.  It 
made  her  feel  lonely,  she  said,  and  she 
used  to  keep  a  candle  burning  all  night. 

One  morning,  in  one  of  the  higher  val- 
leys, we  came  upon  a  colony  of  apes  hold- 
ing a  noisy  public  meeting  on  some  sub- 
ject which  seemed  to  admit  of  a  vast 
variety  of  opinions,  and  I  confess  with 
shame  that  I  was  led  to  put  up  the  rifle 
and  cover  one  of  the  orators.  But  hap- 
pily the  reflection,  "  What  would  Profes- 
sor Huxley  say  ?"  joined  with  a  certain 
"  am-I-not-a-man-and-a-brother  "  expres- 
sion about  the  creature,  checked  me  in 
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time,  and  saved  me  from  a  crime  worse 
than  even  monkeyoide ;  for  here  there 
was  not  tail  that  I  could  have  pleaded  in 
ezcase. 

Our  attempts  here  show  what  a  Will- 
o^-the-wisp  kmd  of  parsait  this  sport  is. 
The  first  night  we  selected  a  spot  where 
th^  traces  of  the  panther  were  numerous 
and  fresh.  It  was  a  well-known  place, 
too,  evidently ;  for  up  in  a  tree  hard  by 
was  one  of  the  nests  the  Arabs  build  for 
themselves  when  they  try  for  a  lion  or  a 
panther.  But  nothing  visited  us,  nor  did 
we  hear  any  thing  except  the  chattering 
of  the  apes,  and  once,  miles  away  among 
the  hills,  a  deep  moaning  sound,  which 
swelled  gradually  into  a  prolonged  bel- 
low, and  died  away  again  as  it  had  com- 
menced. Distant  as  the  sound  was,  there 
was  no  mistaking  what  Jules  Gerard  calls 
"la  voix  du  maltre."*    In  the  morning 

*  The  AnbB  faacj  they  can  detect  in  the  lion^s 
roar  the  words  '*  Ana  on  ben  el  m^ra  " — "  I  and  the 
son  of  woman  ;*'  impljing  that  be  and  man  reign 
jointly  over  the  brute  creation;  but  the  distaone 
was  so  great  that  I  can  not  speak  to  the  resemblance. 


we  heard  that  a  panther  had  been  seen  at 
a  spot  lower  down  the  valley,  and  there 
we  placed  ourselves  for  the  night.  Next 
day  we  found  that  if  we  had  kept  to  onr 
first  position  we  should  most  likely  have 
met  with  him,  for  he  had  been  observed 
in  that  direction.  Finally,  at  Jemmapes 
I  learned  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
we  left  the  hills  a  lion  had  passed  down 
the  valley,  close  to  the  place  where  we 
had  been  sitting  the  night  before. 

From  all  I  have  heard  from  the  mouths 
of  old  hands,  it  would  seem  that  this  kind 
of  thing  enters  largely  into  the  experi- 
ence of  the  hunter  in  Algeria.  Still  I 
can  not  regret  the  trials  my  patience  un« 
derwent  in  this  way,  for  I  look  back  npon 
these  rambles  as  some  of  the  pleasantest 
episodes  of  a  pleasaftt  tour.  As  Camp- 
says,  speaking  of  this  same  land  : 

"  The  echo  of  these  wilds  enchanted  me ; 
And  my  heart  beat  with  joy  when  first  I  heud 
A  lion's  roar  come  down  Uie  Libyan  wind.*' 

I  thought  it  reminded  me  more  of  the  Toice  of  an 
argry  bull  than  of  any  thing  eUe :  at  the  same  time 
there  was  an  indescribable  differeDoe. 
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The  public  joy  at  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon was  heightened  by  the  visit  to 
England  of  the  allied  sovereigns  and 
princes,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  etc.,  with  old  Marshal  Blucher 
and  the  Hetman  Platoff,  who  proved  still 
more  attractive  to  the  multitude.  Ad- 
dresses of  congratulation,  magnificent 
entertainments,  and  applauding  crowds 
greeted  the  illustrious  strangers.  A  lady 
writes  as  follows,  June  15, 1814: 

"  Nobody  has  thought,  spoke,  or  dreamt  of 
any  thing  for  the  last  fortnight  but  these  great 
potentates ;  and  this,  to  be  sure,  is  natural 
enodgh,  as  such  an  event  never  occurred  be- 
fore, and  probably  never  will  occur  again. 
The  newspapers  will  tell  you  all  they  have 
done  publicly  ;  but  as  I  know  you  have,  as 
weU  M  myself,  a  great  regard  for  Lady  Jersey, 


I  must  tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  the 
sort  of  triumph  she  has  had.  You  perhaps  know 
that  she  is  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  Regent. 
8he  is  warm  in  her  politics ;  he  warm  in  bis 
resentment,  and,  in  short,  as  there  is  a  mutual 
hatred,  each  goes  on  making  bad  worse.  Of 
course,  she  is  excluded  from  every  party  at 
Carlton  House,  and  the  Regent  is  as  perfectly 
uncivil  as  he  can  be.  The  first  ball  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  went  to  was  at  Lady  Choi* 
mondeley^s.  All  the  old  ladies  to  whom  the 
Regent  presented  him,  such  as  Lady  Hertford^ 
Lady  Winchester,  Lady  Melbourne,  etc.,  were 
all  ruffling  their  plumes  and  fussing  to  get  up 
to  him,  because,  they  said,  *  He  will  have  no- 
body to  speak  to  unless  some  of  us  get  to  him.* 
They  made  to  the  first  row,  but  not  one  im> 
perial  word  or  smile  did  they  obtain,  for  the 
emperor  spied  some  younger,  and,  in  his  eye», 
handsomer  ladies  in  the  backgronnd,  as  Lady 
Jersey,  and  Lady  Grantham,  whom  he  poked 
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oat  and  brought  forward,  leading  Lady  Jersey 
out  to  diuice,  exactly  in  front  of  the  Regent. 
This,  you  may  be  sure,  was  good  fun,  and  Lady 
Jersey  made  excellent  use  of  her  time,  for  she 
asked  the  emperor  to  come  to  her  ball  two 
nights  afterwards,  which  he  promised  to  do, 
if  he  could  get  back  in  any  time  from  Oxford. 
She  accordingly  prepared  her  house  magnifi- 
cently: but  when  at  half-past  two  in  the 
morvng  he  had  not  arrived,  we  all  gave  him 
up.  The  Russians  alone  said  he  would  come. 
They  all  observed,  *  U  la  dit,  et  quand  il  dit 
quelque  chose  c^est  sur  qu^il  le  fait.'  Sure 
enough,  at  half-past  three  he  came,  having 
fresh  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  without  any 
stars,  orders,  or  attendants.  He  stayed  till 
near  six,  and  I  really  never  saw,  according  to 
my  ideas  of  good  manners  and  good  breeding, 
so  well-mannered  a  man.  Wherever  I  have 
seen  him,  he  has  allowed  no  disturbance  or  fuss 
to  be  made.  He  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be^ 
controlled  in  the  slightest  degree  by  our  Re-' 
gent.  At  Lady  Hertford's  ball,  the  Regent 
told  him  it  was  customary  here  to  hand  the 
lady  of  the  house  to  supper,  which  he  did 
accordingly,  but  having  taken  her  to  her  place, 
and  planted  her  there,  he  went  himself  t0|the 
bottom  of  the  table  to  stand  by  Lady  Jersey. 
...  He  does  not  at  all  admire  our  Regent's 
taste  in  Lady  Hertford,  for  he  shrugs  up  his 
shoulders  whenever  he  sees  her,  and  exclaims. 
Quel  gout  It  is  lucky  he  can  not  stay  longer, 
for  otherwise  we  should  certainly  have  a  Rus- 
sian war  again  t  , 

**  The  King  of  Prussia  is  so  shy  and  reserved, 
that  few  people  have  got  acquainted  with  him ; 
but  he  is  so  truly  and  un-royally  grieved  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  that  I  think  his  gravity  most 
interesting.  His  brother,  Prince  Henry,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw,  and,  with 
his  cousin,  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  the  la- 
dies are  all  desperately  in  love — ^his  eyes  are 
so  fine,  his  moustaches  so  black,  and  his  teeth 
so  white.  The  King  of  Prussia's  two  sons 
and  nephew  are  cheerful  good- humored  boys, 
and  are  much  liked. 

**  The  influx  of  forei^  princes,  and  of  for- 
ei^ers  of  distinction,  is  immense.  Only  con- 
ceive there  bein^  here  seventy-nine  Russians 
and  eighty  Prussians  of  note  I  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  too,  is  very  much  liked :  but  the  mar- 
riage is  at  hand,  and  poor  Princess  Charlotte 
is  in  a  lamentable  situation.  She  was  hurried 
into  consenting  to  the  marriage  originally,  but 
at  last  liked  it,  and  only  stipulated  that  she 
should  have  her  establi^ment  here,  and  not 
be  compelled  to  leave  the  country  unless  she 
chose.  This  has  been  resisted  by  Ministers. 
She  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  partake  of  all 
these  feativitiea,  which  was  refused,  by  way,  I 
suppose,  of  taminff  her  into  compliance  and 
forcing  her  to  capitulate.  She  has  taken  great 
offense  at  the  Pnnce  of  Orange  not  commiser- 
ating her  situation,  but  going  about  amusing 
himself,  and  she  has  broken  off  the  marriage. 
Kqw,  I  snppoM  the  poor  girl  will  be  used 


worse  than  ever.  I  firmly  believe  it  is  all  ow- 
ing to  that  horrid  old  queen  I  I  own  I  do  en- 
joy her  bein^  well  hissed  whenever  she  ap- 
pears in  public.  Last  Sunday  the  mob  spat  at 
her  chair  in  the  park,  and  now  she  goes  in  her 
sedan  with  guards.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
gets  applauded  by  the  mob,  and  Whitbread 
keeps  Ministers  in  hot  water  by  talking  about 
her  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Her  character, 
however,  is  too  generally  known  to  get  beyond 
that." 

Two  months  after  the  date  of  this  let- 
ter, Byron  wrote  his  Condolatory  Ad- 
dress to  the  Countess  pf  Jersey  on  the 
Prince  Regent's  returning  her  picture. 
The  lady  was  triumphant  both  in  verse 
and  prose. 

Among  the  entertainments  given  to  the 
allied' sovereigns  was  one  by  the  Marquia 
and  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  at  which  the 
Prince  Regent  was  present.  It  was  like* 
all  the  rest,  remarkable  for  gayety  and 
splendor,  and  connected  with  it,  the  Mar- 
chioness used  to  relate  an  amusing  in- 
cident, characteristic  of  the  prince's  vein 
of  humor  and  bonhomie*  In  the  course 
of  one  of  the  dances,  the  noble  host  and 
hostess  happened  to  meet  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  room,  when  Lady  Stafford, 
looking  round  on  the  brilliant  scene,  whis- 
pered to  her  husband,  "What  would 
Willie  Young  say  ?"  Willie  Young  was 
theip  Scotch  commissions  or  manager — a 
shrewd,  intelligent  man,  who  was  likely  .to 
regard  all  such  costly  vanities  as  threaten- 
ing to  trench  on  the  funds  that  could  be 
better  employed  in  the  improvement  of  the 
northern  estate.  The  Regent  standing 
close  by,  behind  a  pillar,  overheard  the 
ejaculation,  and  when  he  was  about  to 
withdraw,  the  Marchioness  expressed  her 
hope  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  enjoyed 
himself.  George,  in  his  usual  style,  pour- 
ed out  profuse  acknowledgments  ;  "  But," 
he  added, "  I  could  not  help  thinking,  what 
would  Willie  Young  say!"  Of  course, 
an  explanation  followed,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  all  the  parties. 

With  Sir  Walter  Scott  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  frequent  correspondence. 
Scott  was  in  London  in  1820,  on  the  great 
occasion  of  his  baronetcy,  and  one  inci- 
dent of  his  visit  seems  to  have  afforded 
him  much  gratification : 

'^  Old  Mr.  Grabbe  was  so  good  as  to  come 
up  to  town  expressly  to  meet  me;  a  circum- 
stance which  flattered  me  as  much  as  any  thing 
I  ever  met  with,*  as  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 

^  Testimooies  to  his  popularity  must  have  been 
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the  British  Javenal,  though  bis  views  of  life  are 
somewhat  of  the  darkest,  owing,  I  think,  to 
his  having  had  his  home  amongst  a  very  de- 
graded set  of  the  English  peasants — smugglers, 
poachers,  and.  so  forth.  He  is  a  man  of  very 
simple  manners,  and  with  a  certain  degree 
of  affectation.  This  sounds  odd,  but  it  is  just 
80.  The  affectation  is  of  a  very  quiet  and  en- 
tertaining kind,  and  pops  out  on  you  as  the 
puns  do  in  his  poetry,  and  you  love  the  gay 
old  man  the  better  for  it." 

There  was  one  point  on  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  and  his  fair  friend  cordially 
agreed.  They  were  both  passionately 
fond  of  dogs — as  ranch  "  bitten"  as  Dr. 
John  Brown  himself— and  had  eqaal  room 
and  affection  for  all  breeds  and  varieties 
of  the  faithful  animal.  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
sent  the  poet  a  beautifal  thorongh-bred 
Highland  terrier,  which  reached  Abbots- 
ford  in  great  preservation  : 

**  I  never  saw  a  creature  more  perfect  of  her 
kind,"  writes  Sir  Walter.  "  I  did  not  like  the 
name  of  Sharp^  as  not  being  quite  appropriate 
to  a  Highland  Miss :  I  have  therefore  called 
her  Ouritk  or  Goblin,  to  which  her  Uttle  sharp 
eyes  and  shaggy  coat  seem  to  give  her  a  good 
title.  She  went  out  a-coursing  with  me  the 
only  day  that  the  fresh  weather  gave  us  leave, 
and  shows  a  natural  genius  for  rummaging  out 
hares,  which  is  highly  creditable.  I  leave  her 
for  two  or  three  months  in  the  country  under 
the  charge  of  my  overseer,  who  is  an  accom- 
plished sportsman,  and  he  has  promised  to 
enter  her  properly  both  against  vermin  and 
rabbits,  which  is  a  most  material  part  of  her 
education,  according  to  Dandie  Dinmoot.  She 
has  a  fine  Highland  temper  of  her  own ;  for 
when  I  huffed  her  a  little  for  some  inaccuracy, 
she  sat  in  a  high  state  of  sulkiness  for  half  a 
day  beneath  a  chair.  I  should  not  forget  to 
add,  that,  to  supply  the  shortness  of  her  legs, 
she  rode  on  Sophia's  knee  when  she  went 
A-coursing.'' 

The  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline,  her 
travels  and  trials,  furnished  abundant  ma- 
terials for  comment  and  specolatioQ.  One 
lady  writes,  July,  1820 : 

**We  are  in  a  strange  state  here,  agree- 
able to  no  one,  I.'suppose,  except  the  downright 

constantly  occttrring.  We  find  the  following  curi- 
ous compliment  mentioned  in  a  letter.  Anne  Scott 
wrote  to  her  slater,  Mrs.  Lockbart,  for  a  faafalonable 
bonnet  "  I  knew,**  said  Mrs.  L.,  ^  that  my  bum- 
ble people  would  never  do  for  Anae,  so  I  went  to 
the  great  Madame  Maradan.'*  Well,  the  bonnet  was 
chosen  by  her  best  adTice,  and  ordered  to  be  pack- 
ed and  dispatched  to  Miss  Scott,  at  Sir  Walter 
8cott*8.  ^^  Mais  comment  done  I  Le  grand  Sir 
Walter  ?**  She  lifted  up  her  hands  ;  and  what  was 
more,  she  insisted  upon  batmg  ten  whole  shiliings 
«fthApiioe. 


Radicals,  those  who  really  wish  for  the  daya  of 
^ruggingand  riring'  to  commenoe»  and  wise 
good  Lady  Anne,  whose  lore  of  fishing  in 
troubled  waters  must  now  be  fully  gratified. 
Does  it  not  amuse  you  to  think  of  her  in  the 
midst  of  it,  sitting  backwards  for  fear  Alder- 
man Wood  should  be  sick  in  the  carriage  ?  Do 
you  see  her  grave  face  ?  When  I  recollect  the 
amazing  mischief  and  imb^roglio  she  made,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  in  a^roily 
with  whose  concerns  I  was  much  acquunted — 
pleading  the  cause  of  a  poor  unfortunate  woman 
in  an  embarrassing  situation  with  such  seal 
that  she  made  bad  a  good  deal  worse,  did  her 
all  the  harm  imaginable ;  and  at  last  the  father 
of  the  person  came  to  me  with  *  Oh,  Lady  K, 
if  you  could  but  induce  Lady  A.  H.  to  bold  her 
tongue.'  When  I  remember  this,  I  say  I  can 
comprehend  the  consequences  of  her  engaging 
in  matters  of  State.  Miss  M.  says,  *  We  live 
at  the  court  end  of  the  town.'  We  do,  indeed, 
and  have  twice  seen  a  royal  procession.     Her 

is  daily  dragged  about  the  streets  by  the 

dirtiest  ragamufQns,  with  such  a  troop  of  boys 
hollaing  as  you  see  round  Jack  o'  the  Green  on 
May-day.  She  would  fain  have  gone  to  the  thea- 
tcTf  and  Vauxhall,  and  had  actually  ordered  a 
play,  but  Mr.  Brougham  threatened  to  resign, 
and  wash  his  hands  of  her  affairs  if  she  went, 
and  thus  with  great  difficulty  prerented  her.  I 
fiincy  she  makes  her  legtU  adm§ersy  as  she  calls 
them,  halfmad.  And,  I  presume,  pretty  much 
the  same  may  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Mercy 
on  those  ^ho  have  to  answer  for  the  actions  of 
ungOTemable  people !" 

The  death  of  the  queen  did  not  termi- 
nate this  strife,  her  funeral  having  been 
attended  with  violence,  and  even  olood- 
shed.  Caroline  had  left  injunctions  that 
her  body  should  be  conveyed  to  Brans- 
wick  for  interment ;  but  the  government 
— or  rather  the  petty  vindictiveness  of 
the  king — prescribed  that  the  procession 
should  not  proceed  through  the  city,  bot 
take  a  by-route  out  of  the  metropolis. 
This  was  effectually  prevented  by  the 
populace,  who  interrupted  the  progress  of 
the  cavalcade  by  throwing  carts,  wag- 
ons, and  other  vehicles  across  the  road 
and  streets,  and  forced  it  into  the  Strand, 
and  from  thence  through  tbe  heart  of  the 
city  of  London.  Of  the  sobseqaent  jour- 
ney with  the  royal  remuns,  I^dy  Anne 
Hamilton  writes,  November  7,  1821 : 

"  I  was  obliged  to  take  much  upon  myself  or 
be  guided  by  Alderman  Wood,  and  I  never 
thought  him  the  man  to  set  a  queen  upon  the 
thronei  I  am  glad  I  have  nme  throu|^  what  I 
did,  now  that  it  is  over.  But  what  a  journey ! 
— nearly  shot  at  Tyburn  tompiks  (instead  of 
being  hanged  I)  The  ball  hit  the  carriage  im- 
roedutely  before  ours  while  my  head  was  oolof 
the  window,  not  four  yards  mm  it— thiiim 
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hours  in  the  ooach  wiifaoat  stopping — ^horses  sad 
all  ready  to  drop— then  at  sea  so  sick,  and  no 
assistance,  for  all  the  women  were  equally  sick ; 
aod  not  having  heen  abroad,  I  could  not  recon- 
cile myself  to  men's  care  and  superintendence 
on  that  occasion.  Then  as  to  traveling  in  Ger- 
many, you  must  see  it  to  believe  it  From 
Cuxhaven  to  Brunswick,  nearly  the  whole  way 
is  a  sandy  desert,  without  the  vestige  of  a 
road,  sloughing  through  sand  at  one  £nglish 
mile  an  hour,  and  yet  that  was  paradise  com- 
pared to  the  pavements.  We  had  our  axle- 
trees  broken  four  times,  and  our  wheels  mended 
at  every  ^blacksmith's  shop ;  and  when  these 
things  did  not  occur,  our  carriage  was  taken  to 
pieces  and  pack^  into  a  German  wi^on,  with 
a  truss  of  straw  in  the  middle  for  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  as  her  bones  were  too  much  dislocat- 
ed to  walk  like  the  rest  of  the  party  1  Arrived, 
straw  beds,  with  plenty  of  company ;  dinner, 
garden-stuff  fried  in  oil  and  garlic,  and  raw 
bacon ;  sour  bread  and  sour  wine,  no  cheese  or 
meat,  and  rancid  butter.  These  were  their 
delicacies,  and  they  wondered  that  we  were  so 
nice  as  not  to  be  able  to  eat  them  I 

"  But  the  palaces  at  Brunswick  and  Cassell 
were  worth  almost  all  we  had  suffered.  The 
former  was  fitted  up  by  Jerome,  thirty- six  rooms 
in  one  floor,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  rooms 
in  which  they  lighted  fires,  done  up  in  the 
French  taste,  each  room  different ;  the  richest 
velvets,  the  richest  silks,  such  carpets  as  I  never 
saw  before,  every  ceiling  painted  and  gilded,  the 
floor  in  mosaic,  and  such  pictures !  Yet  Jerome 
lived  there  only  eight  days  in  four  years.  He 
preferred  his  palace  at  Cassell,  one  day's  journey 
from  Brunswick,  and  no  wonder.  We  could 
not  see  the  interior,  but  such  a  situation  and 
view !~ such  woodo,  cascades,  and  water! — all 
these  must  be  drawn,  not  described.  Bruns- 
wick Palace  is  in  the  town,  open  on  one  side  to 
a  garden,  like  Hampton  Court,  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  the  myrtle  trees,  in  tubs  upon  wheels, 
are  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  with  stems 
as  thick  as  one's  body,  and  some  eiglfty  years 
old.  At  Cassell  you  approach  the  palace  by 
an  avenue  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  with  a 
double  row  of  trees;  so  no  sun  can  scorch, 
and  on  either  side  are  scattered  pretty  houses, 

frdens,  and  villas.  Before  I  quit  Brunswick, 
must  tell  you  that  the  government  there  is 
(regarding  Queen  Caroline)  the  same  as  ours, 
consequently  every  impediment  was  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  people  showing  respect  to 
their  princess;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
town  was  partially  illuminated,  and  several  dep- 
utations presented  addresses  to  us.  The  two 
chamberlains  who  govern  during  the  minority 
are  both  in  the  king's  interest,  but,  thank  God, 
the  prince  takes  the  reins  into  his  own  hands, 
now  that  he  is  eighteen.  As  to  newspapers, 
they  are  nothing.  The  poor  princes  adored 
their  aunt,  adore  England,  and  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  can  speak  with  the  Eng- 
lish :  they  wrote,  begging  to  come  to  the  fu- 
neral, but  of  course  were  refused,  and  kept  at 


Lausanne  on  purpose.  They  are  very  popular. 
Failing  them,  the  dukedom  aewends  to  our  king. 
Think,  then,  how  precious  their  lives  to  their 
own  country  I 

**  I  suppose  you  know  that  we  had  the  largest 
frigate  in  the  service  and  two  others  to  carry  us 
away,  but  only  one  small  one  to  bring  us  back, 
which  would  only  have  afforded  standing-room. 
We  therefore  preferred  taking  our  government 
allowance,  and  paying  the  extra  cost  to  find  our 
own  way  home  by  land.  We  went  to  Hanover, 
and  saw  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  house,  which 
is  but  a  little  larger  than  South  Audley  street ; 
we  met  himself,  his  duc]icss,  and  son  while  we 
were  waiting  to  have  our  carriage  mended.  He 
came  up  with  three  broken  carriages  out  of 
four,  and  put  up  at  the  same  inn.  His  son  pre- 
ceded him,  a  fair  sickly  child,  but  I  did  him 
the  honor  to  kiss  his  hand.  The  duchess  is  a 
pleasing,  genteel  looking  woman,  with  a  long 
thin  pale  face,  and  the  blackest  eyes  and  eye- 
brows I  ever  saw.  He  was  dressed  in  a  gieen 
coat,  and  would  not  look  where  we  were ;  but 
Lady  Hood,  who  minds  nothing,  went  up  and 
spoke  to  him.  From  Hanover  we  went  to 
Frankfort,  came  up  the  Rhine  to  Cologne  in 
boats,  from  Cologne  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
thence  to  Brussels,  the  finest  town  we  passed 
through.  At  Calais  we  sold  our  carriages  for 
five  pounds  1  I  have  done  nothing  but  write 
letters  since  I  have  been  in  London,  and  shall 
be  happy  if  I  can  wind  up  my  political  career 
in  a  twelvemonth,  and  enjoy  my  books  and  my 
work  as  I  used  to  do.  ...  I  only  hope 
that  now  party  spirit  will  cease,  and  that  they 
will  please  to  leave  her  remains  in  peace.  I 
hear  that  the  king  can  not  sleep,  that  her  image 
continually  haunts  him,  and  that  the  ministers 
let  him  travel  about  to  engage  bis  mind.  Sup- 
pose he  should  end  as  his  father  did  V  Sincere- 
ly yoxurs,  A.  H." 

The  greatest  family  in  the  north  sixty 
years  since  was  the  ducal  family  of  Gor- 
don. Early  in  life  Alexander,  the  fourth 
Duke,  married  Jane  Maxwell,  "the  flower 
of  Galloway,"  and  a  handsomer  conplo 
has  rarely  been  seen.  The  duke  was  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year ;  the  bride  in  her 
twenty-first.  Reynolds,  in  a  fine  portrait 
that  still  graces  Gordon  Castle,  has  pre- 
servld  some  memorial  of  the  youthful 
beauty  of  the  duchess,  in  which  intelli- 
gence was  mingled  with  sensibility  and 
tenderness.  A  lovelier  profile  was  never 
drawn:  the  woman  of  whom  so  many 
tales  are  related,  representing  her  as 
scheming,  worldly,  and  gross,  might  have 
sat  for  a  Saint  Cecilia  or  a  Theresa.  And 
there  were  passages  in  the  life  of  Duchess 
Jane  that  wore  the  hues  of  poetry  and 
romance*  Aa  a  girl  she  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  a  young  officer,  who  recipro- 
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cated  her  passion.  The  soldier,  however, 
was  ordered  abroad  with  his  regiment, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  reported  dead. 
This  was  the  first  great  calamity  that  Jane 
Maxwell  experienced;  and  after  the  first 
burst  of  grief  had  spent  itself,  she  sunk 
into  a  state  of  listlessness  and  apathy  that 
seemed  immovable.  But  the  Duke  of 
Gordon  appeared  as  a  suitor,  and,  partly 
from  family  pressure,  partly  from  indiffer- 
ence, Jane  accepted  his  hand.  On  their 
marriage  tour  the  young  pair  visited  Ay- 
toun  House,  in  Berwickshire,  and  there 
the  duchess  received  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  in  her  maiden-name,  and  written 
in  the  well-known  hand  of  her  early  lover. 
He  was,  he  said,  on  his  way  home  to  com- 
plete their  happiness  by  marriage.  The 
wretched  bride  fled  from  the  house,  and, 
according  to  the  local  tradition,  was  found, 
afler  long  search,  stretched  by  the  side  of 
a  bum  nearly  crazed.  When  she  had  re- 
covered from  this  terrible  blow  and  re- 
entered society,  Jane  presented  an  entire- 
ly new  phase  of  character.  She  plnnged 
into  all  sorts  of  gayety  and  excitement ; 
she  became  famous  for  her  wild  frolics, 
and  for  her  vanity  and  ardor  as  a  leader 
of  fastiion.  She  shone  at  the  balls  and 
musical  suppers  of  Edinburgh,  leading  the 
poet  Burns  one  season  in  her  train.  In 
London  her  routs  and  assemblies  were 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  capital,  attracting 
wits,  orators,  and  statesmen.  When  her 
family  grew  up,  she  found  fresh  occupation 
and  interest  in  chaperoning  her  daughters, 
and  stimulating  the  ambition  of  her  favorite 
son,  the  Marquis  of  Hnntly.  It  was  chief- 
ly through  her  exertions  that  her  son  was 
able  to  raise  a  regiment  for  general  ser- 
vice. In  order  that  the  ranks  of  the 
Ninety -second,  or  Gordon  Highlanders, 
might  be  filled  up,  and  Huntly  obtain  his 
command,  she  has  been  known  to  recruit 
in  kUt  and  hose,  bonnet  and  feathers,  danc- 
ing with  and  kissing  parties  of  half-mad 
'mountaineers !  No  Cameron  or  Matpher- 
Bon  could  resist  this — the  recruiting  was 
eminently  successful. 

Having  married  all  her  daughters,  the 
gay  duchess  said  she  would  set  about 
marrying  herself  again  to  her  old  duke! 
She  was,  however,  too  late.  It  was  no 
use  looking  to  the  east  in  the  evening  ex- 
pecting BtiU  to  find  the  sun  there.  The 
duke's  afieotions  had  strayed  towards  a 
village  damsel,  a  certain  Jane  Christie, 
destined  afterwards  to  become  Duchess  of 
Gordon.    In  the  commencement  of  this 


'  unfortunate  and  reprehensible  conneotkm 
there  was  also  a  touch  of  something  like 
"sensational  romance."  Jane  Christie 
was  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  she  was  ac- 
tually a  bride,  when  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
interposed,  the  intended  marriage  was 
broken  off,  and  Jane  became  inseparably 
united  to  her  lordly  admirer  of  the  castle. 
She  was  a  fine-looking  woman,  as  such 
hapless  victims  lisualiy  are — above  the 
middle  size,  always  plainly  though  richly 
dressed,  without  feather,  flower,  or  jewel ; 
she  had  sense  and  tact,  was  kind-hearted, 
and  beloved  by  the  poor  over  all  the  ducal 
domains.  During  thi»  time  the  veritable 
and  great  duchess  resided  chiefly  in  the 
sonth,  and  led  a  wandering,  sccUtered^ 
homeless  life.  She  died  in  London,  and 
the  event  is  thus  announced  by  Lady 
Keith: 

"  So  the  great  leader  of  fashion  is  gone  at 
last — ^tho  Duchess  of  Gordon  I  Her  last  party, 
poor  woman,  came  to  the  Pulteney  Hotel  to  see 
her  coffin  1  She  lay  in  state  three  day^s  in 
crimson  velvetf  and  she  died  more  satisfactoril}' 
than  one  could  have  expected.  She  had  an  ol^ 
Scots  Presbyterian  clergyman  to  attend  her, 
who  spoke  very  freely  to  her,  I  heard,  and  she 
took  it  very  well.  She  received  the  sacrament 
a  few  hours  before  her  death." 

The  clergyman  referred  to  was  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Scots  Church  in  Swallow-street, 
to  which  the  duchess  bequeathed  a  service 
of  communion  plate,  which  is  still  in  use. 
Another  lady  writcF,  May  6th,  1812 : 

"  When  we  consider  that  active  spirit  sunk 
to  rest,  it  affords  a  striking  and  forcible  le^^son 
on  the  •  vanity  of  those  schemes  of  worldly 
greatness  in  which  she  found  her  almost  un- 
paralleled success,  hut  which  contributed  so 
little  to  her  happiness.    There  was  something 
peculiarly  revolting  in  the  kind  of  mockery  of 
state  which  attended  her  remains.     The  idea 
of  her  lying  in  state  at  such  a  place  as  the  Pulte- 
ney Hotel  seems  in  itself  preposterous,  and 
from  the  great  want  of  judgment  and  attention 
with  which  the  body  was  exposed  for  above  a 
week  after  her  death  to  the  curiosity  of  all  who 
thought  fit  to  go  into  the  hotel,  it  became  quite 
indecent.    It  is  said  that  the  whole  was  done, 
not  only  without  the  consent,  but  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  duke,  who  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of  the  proceedings  when  he  heard  of 
the  expense  of  £2000  which  they  brought 
upon  him.    I  shall  not  waste  much  compas- 
sion on  him.    It  was  his  part  to  give  what  or» 
ders  he  thought  right. about  the  fUneral,  and 
see  that  they  were  performed.    Nor  was  this 
last  mark  of  attention  too  much  to  have  given 
to  one  whom  his  own  conduct,  perhaps  more 
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than  wnj  thing  else,  contributed  to  make  what 
she  was — a  melancholy  instance  of  gifts  neg- 
lected and  talents  misapplied.  ...      0.  P." 

■ 

Eight  years  after  this  event  the  duke 
married  Jane  Christie.  We  find  him  re- 
ferring to  the  event  in  terms  of  sincere 
satisfaction : 

'*  Gordon  Gastlb,  August  7th,  1820. 
"  ToUf  no  doubt,  have  heard  of  the  step  I 
have  lately  taken,  for  which  I  know  that  I  am 
much  blamed;  l>ut  my  conscience  approves, 
and  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  have  any  cause  to' 
r^ent  it** 

In  fact  the  old  peer  was  supremely 
happy,  for  he  had  at  last  done  justice 
to  the  woman,  whom  he  loved  with  the 
strongest  affection.  Duke  Alexander  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  grace- 
ful noblemen  of  his  time.  He  was  a  schol- 
ar, had  a  great  practical  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  was  a  draughtsman,  a  musi- 
cian, and  even  a  poet ;  at  least  he  wrote 
a  ^ood  Scots  song  to  a  native  air,  ^'  Cauld 
kail  in  Aberdeen,"  which  obtained  the 
praise  of  Bums ;  and  this  song  is  char- 
acteristic of  its  author,  in  decrying  in- 
dulgence in  the  wine-cup  or  cogie^  and 
extolling  the  luperior  fascination  of  the 
fair  sex.  In  the  afternoons,  when  the 
ducal  work-room  was  closed  or  the  chase 
over — ^for  his  Grace  was  a  keen  sportsman, 
and  thought  nothing,  even  after  he  was 
seventy,  of  swimming  his  horse  across 
the  Spey  after  a  stag — the  duke  would 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  his  old  librarian, 
James  Hoy,  and  over  a  bottle  of  claret 
discuss  any  new^  book  that  Hoy  had  been 
reading,  or  any  new  discovery  in  science ; 
and  by  this  pleasant  mode  of  cramming^ 
the  duke  kept  up  pretty  well  with  the  lit- 
erature of  the  aay.  Their  post-prandial 
colloquies  were  not  disturbed,  it  appears, 
by  female  society : 

.  .  .  "My  spirits  have  been  much  dis- 
tressed since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
The  duchess*s  state  of  health  becomes  more 
serious  every  day,  and  I  dread  the  conse- 
quences. She  grows  weaker,  and  can  take  no 
nourishment  God  only  knows  how  it  may 
end;  I  am  very  unhappy  about  her.  Her 
kiodncss  anri  attention  to  me  are  beyond  my 
powers  of  expression ;  and  I  can  say  that  upon 
every  occasion  but  one,  she  has  always  con- 
formed to  my  wishes,  and  that  one  is  rather  to 
her  credit,  and  must  give  all  those  who  know 
the  circumstance  a  high  opinion  of  her.  I  must 
now,  howi'ViT,  explain  myself.  After  my  mar- 
xiage  I  wished  to  bring  her  home  to  Gordon 
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Oastle,  and  have  urged  her  smce ;  but  she  haft 
always  refused,  saying,  that  were  she  establish* 
ed  at  Gordon  Castle,  she  is  sure  that  my  firiends 
would  not  come  to  the  castle,  and  she  should 
never  forgive  herself  if  she  were  the  means  of 
preventing  any  of  my  friends  from  visiting  me 
as  they  have  always  done.  Excuse  me  for 
giving  you  this  detail  on  what  only  concerns 
myself;  but,  being  well  aware  of  your  friend- 
ship, I  open  my  mind  to  you,  knowing  you  will 
feel  for  me  in  my  present  distress.  .... 
^*  Tours  most  affectionately  and  truly, 

•*  GoanoN.** 

The  illness  thus  deplored  and  dreaded 
proved  fatal.  The  unambitious  duchess 
died  in  July,  1824.  The  duke  erected  a 
monument  over  her  remams,  and  it  was 
his  wish  to  be  interred  beside  her,  (he 
died  in  1827,)  but  the  family  refused  their 
assent.  His  dust  is  mingled  with  that  of 
his  ancestors  in  Elgin  Cathedral,  while 
she  whom  he  loved,  not  wisely  but  too 
well,  slumbers  among  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet,  in  a  church-yard  near  the 
banks  of  the  Spev. 

In  the  circle  or  friends  and  correspond- 
ents embraced  by  these  Seaforth  Papers^ 
there  was  no  one  more  valued  or  beloved 
than  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Bute.  Her  letters  are 
remarkable  for  literary  ability,  fine  ob- 
servation, and  delicacy  of  taste,  with  just 
a  tinge  of  the  old  patrician  exclusiveness. 
In  the  course  of  her  long  life  (she  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety-four,  and  was  never 
married^  Lady  Louisa  had,  from  her  |>osi- 
tion  ana  talents,  mixed  in  the  best  society 
of  her  times,  both  literary  and  fashionable. 
With  Sir  Walter  Scott  she  maintained  an 
intimate  friendship,  which,  after  his  death, 
was  extended  to  his  children ;  and  all  who 
knew  her  reposed  unbounded  confidence 
in  her  clear  judgment  and  goodness  of 
heart.  Though  well  qualified  to  excel  in 
literature,  she  shrunk  from  the  publicity 
of  authorship,  and  from  any  thing  like  lit- 
erary display.  The  following  is  an  illu8% 
tration  of  this  peculiar  sensitiveness: 

"  June,  1816. 
'1  dined  one  day  with  Mr.  Morritt  and  a  troop 
of  blue-stockings.  Lady  Davy  taking  the  lead 
amongst  all.  ft  diverts  me  to  witness  the 
progress  of  peonle  who  ride  into  the  world, 
whether  on  a  fiddle-stick,  as  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon  said,  or  on  an^^  other  stick ;  to  see  the 
regular  steps  of  humility  and  confidence,  till 
at  last  they  attain  to  superiority,  ^scorning 
the  base  decrees  by  which  they  did  ascend. 
Lady  Davy,  I  assure  you,  is  now  a  great  lady, 
and  I  observed  she  took  quite  a  tone  of  pro- 
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tectioii  with  Agnes  Benr.  Pajne  Knight  was 
of  the  pfirty.  ...  I  do  not  repent  of  my 
adTice  to  you  [not  to  publish  her  Indian  ^our^ 
nal.]  Have  you  repented  of  following  it,  or 
do  you  waver?  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed that  loss  of  caste,  and  whafr  is  worse, 
loss  of  peace  and  comfort,  would  hare  been 
the  consequence.  You  would  haye  had  from 
your  connections  high  compliments  in  the 
Edinburgh  B&cieWj  and  that  would  have  de- 
termined the  other  reyiews  to  sneer  with  all 
their  might  Witness  your  Mend  and  my 
cousin^s  account  of  GabuL*  The  JSdinburf/h 
B&oiew  talked  of  the  high  expectation,  etc., 
rather,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  puffing.  The 
Quarterly  Reoiew^  by  mere  dint  of  sneering, 
has  convinced  ^half  the  world  that  it  is  a  very 
silly  book,  not  worth  reading.  Tet  there  can 
not  be  a  work  that  affords  le&Afrieeta  ridicule, 
froja  the  unpretending  plain  manner  in  which 
it  is  written.  Oh,  what  a  mer  d  hoire  would 
all  this  be  to  a  woman  of  quality  I  The  pro9 
and  eouB^  and  dii$  and  rediUl — and  finding 
one's  self  unawares  engaged  in  a  faction,  in- 
stead of  standing  on  on^s  own  ground  inde- 
pendent, and  bowed  to  by  both  parties — a  per- 
son who  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  being  by 
tacit  consent,  4hough  they  would  not  own  it, 
held  above  Ihair  sphere.  But  once  entered 
the  lists,  there  is  no  retracting,  and  the  very 
people  who  most  advised  you  to  publish  would 
have  a  secret  pleasure  in  setting  up  Maria  Gra- 
ham above  you.t  I  have  often  thought,  how. 
ever,  that  not  one  person  in  a  hundi^  would 
have  taken  my  advice  as  you  did,  whether 
they  had  followed  it  or  not ;  and  I  wonder 
how  I  dared  to  give  it.  Pray  take  it  in  an- 
other respect— learn  Gaelic." 

In  the  previouB  extracts,  some  members 
of  the  fiunily  of  George  the  Third  appear 
in  a  ridicnloas  and  unenviable  light.  We 
may,  however,  quote  affectionate  notices 
of  another  of  the  royal  household,  whose 
name  baa  now  faded  from  the  public  re- 
collection. Lady  Louisa  appears  to  have 
entertained  a  strong  regard  for  the  Prin- 
cess -  Royal,  married  to  the  Duke  (and 
Bubseqnently  King)  of  Wtirtemberg. 

»  "May  20th,  1827. 

"  I  expect  a  very  old  acquaintance  in  Eng- 
land shortly,  one  I  little  thought  I  should  ever 
see  again,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  WOrtemberg. 
Thirty  long  years  have  elapsed  smoe  she  left 
ng,  and  few,  very  few  of  her  friends  will  she  find 
stUl  living.    I  used  to  be  often  at  the  queen's 


*  The  Hon.  Mountstuart  ElphiiiBtone^s  AoootuU  cf 
ihA  Kingdom  of  Cabul^  and  its  Depmdencies  in  Tar* 
targ,  Persia,  and  India,    1816. 

^rs.  Graham,  aiterwuds  Lady  Calcott,  published 
2Va«el»  in  India,  1612,  and  varioua  other  works 
eYindng  taste  and  research.    She  died  in  1843. 


house  in  her  youth,  and  she  was  the  only  pdn* 
cess  I  felt  inclined  to  be  attached  to ;  for  she 
had  sense,  though  not  briliianoy,  a  thorou^y 
right  mind,  and  real  dignity,  which  I  preferred 
to  the  hail  fellow  toell  met  manners  of  some  of 
the  rest  Then  she  dearly  loved  her  excellent 
father ;  she  had  no  taste  for  gossip,  and  did  not 
take  notice  whether  your  gown  was  a  new  or 
an  old  one,  while  her  mother  and  sisters  took 
an  exact  account  of  every  body's  wardrobe  and 
trinket-box.  'I  always  think  I  will  observe 
how  people  are  dressed,'  said  she,  ^but  some- 
how I  forget  it'  I  am  glad  the  king  has  invit- 
ed her  to  visit  him,  for  of  yore  she  was  no 
favorite  of  his,  and  he  often  mortified  and  teased 
her ;  therefore  it  is  the  more  flattering.  How 
the  recollections  of  age  naturally  pass  over 
little  unpleasant  passages,  and  lead  one  to 
return  to  those  whom  we  ought  to  have  loved 
even  if  we  did  not  I" 

The  visit  to  England  was  duly  made 
in  the  summer,  and  is  thus  mentioned : 

''  July  6th,  1827. 
*'  I  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Queen  ckf 
W&rtemberg  when  she  was  in  London,  and 
had  real  pleasure  in  seeing  her  hi  better  than 
she  was  represented  by  the  reports  circulated 
These  talked  of  her  size  as  something  enormous^ 
which  it  really  is  not ;  she  is  rather  shapelesa 
than  fat,  not  having  worn  stays  of  any  kind 
these  twenty  years.  And  her  dress  is  nothing 
extraordinary — ^what  any  bo<^'s  would  be  who 
went  with  their  own  few  gray  hairs,  instead  of 
wearing  a  wig.  Revisiting  this  country  seems 
to  give  her  great  pleasure^et  she  speucs  with 
affection  of  the  Kxag  of  Wiirtemberg  and  her 
grandchildren^  and  Inave  heard  that  he  is  most 
respectful  and  attentive  to  her.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral benevolence  about  her  difficult  not  to  love. 
Mentioning  her,  of  course,  brings  the  rest  of 
the  family  to  one's  mind  Would  you  beDere 
that  the  head  of  it  v  received  a  letter  from  Mra. 
Coutts,  to  ask  his  consent  to  her  marriage  ?  I 
do  not  speak  from  report  I  had  it  from  Lady 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  who  spent  a  day  at  Windsor, 
and  heard  his  Majesty  give  a  very  droll  account 
of  it  at  his  own  table.  Dickie  brought  the  let- 
ter;* as  that  promised  better  entertainment 
than  the  ministerial  red  boxes  which  were  on 
the  table,  they  were  all  put  aside,  and  Dickie 
was  immediately  admitted  into  his  presence. 
'  Wei],  Dickie,  you  are  the  very  last  person  I 
expected  to  see  in  the  character  of  le  Mertmre 
gaiantJ*  *In  what  character,  your  Majesty  f 
quoth  Dickie,  alarmed,  and  probably  not  nndor* 
standing  the  wonrds.  ^  Well, '  resumed  the  kiqg, 
*  the  Duke  of  St  Albans  has  greater  power  thin 
I ;  for,  Dickie,  I  don't  think  I  could  possibly 
make  you  a  duke.'  But  her  impudence  (as  1 
must  call  it)  succeeded  to  her  wish ;  for,  de- 
lighted with  so  good  a  Joke,  he  actually  wrote 

*  Mr.  Dickie  was  a  confideatial  deik  hi  Gootts' 
banking-house,  and  afterwards  a  partner  la  the  «s* 
tablishment. 
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to  -wish  her  Joy  wWi  his  own  haod,  ^icfa,  you 
know,  was  all  he  could  have  done  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  first  duke  abont  to  marry  the  second 
•^«U  that  the  most  respectable  character  in  the 
kingdom  could  have  claimed — all  that  Qaeeri 
Mary  ooold  do  to  Lady  RusselL  Yet  she  might 
just  as  well  haye  asked  my  consent  as  his,  being 
equally  my  banker ;  and  one  does  not  see  in  what 
ouier  way  he  was  a  party  at  all  concerned.  Lady 
Sheffield  and  I  gomg  down  to  dine  with  the 
Botes  at  Sheen,  met  the  happy  pair  proceeding 
to  Highgate  through  the  middle  of  the  airers 
in  the  Park,  then  at  high  tide.  All  the  eques- 
trians (in  newspaper  language)  turned  about 
and  gaUoped  after  them." 

The  Qaeen  of  Wiirtemberff  did  not 
long  survive  her  visit  to  fiogtand.  She 
died  on  the  6th  of  October,  1828,  in  the 
Bizty-tbird  year  of  her  age.  The  event 
attracted  little  public  notice,  but  Lady 
Louisa  writes : 

*'  No  one  of  any  rank  ever  left  such  sincere 
mourners.  Her  charities  were  unbounded,  and 
she  had  so  endeared  herself  to  her  husband^s  fam- 
ily and  to  all  his  subjects,  that  from  the  present 
king  down  to  the  bengar,  I  hear,  all  seem  to 
have  lost  a  parent  uk  speaking  of  him,  she 
constantly  said :  *  My  son  ;*  she  sent  for  him 
when  she  thought  herself  dying,  bad  a  long  con- 
versation with  him,  and  bade  him  bring  his 
wife  and  children  the  next  day.  By  that  time 
her  si^ht  had  fiuled.  She  said:  'tfentends 
vos  voiz,  mais  je  ne  vous  vois  plus,*  and  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  out  one  hajid  to  him,  while 
his  little  boy,  on  whom  she  doated,  was  kissing 
the  other,  when  an  apopletic  seizure  ended  her 
life.  They  could  hardly  remove  the  child  from 
the  body ;  and  the  young  Princess  Pauline,  the 
orphan  daughter  of  the  vaurien  Prince  Paul, 
would  not  leave  it  for  several  hours.  The  last 
day  I  saV  her,  she  showed  me  a  set  of  orna- 
ments she  had  bought  at  Rundell  and  Palmer's, 
saying :  '  Don't  think  I  wear  such  things  mv- 
self ;  these  are  for  Pauline,  my  spoiled  child.' 
It  was  her  custom  on  Sundays  to  make  her  Eng- 
lish maid  read  her  an  English  sermon.  On  the 
6th  of  October,  she  said,  after  hearing  it  atten- 
•  tively :  *  There,  my  dear,  you  have  done,  and 
I  thank  you;  you  will  never  read  me  another.' 
The  woman  answered,  she  hoped  she  should. 
'  No,  no,*  replied  the  queen, '  I  know  my  death 
is  near  at  hand,'  so  prepared  was  she  for  the 
awfiil  change ;  I  trust  a  blessed  one  to  her." 

We  notay  here  string  together  a  few  ob- 
Bervations  taken  from  the  letters  of  this 
accomplished  lady.  The  fortitade  with 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  bore  his  loss  of 
fortune  is  thus  alladed  to : 

''Before  I  left  town  on  Friday  I  received  a 
letter  from  Walter  Scott,  whose  thus  answering 


mine  by  return  of  post  sufficiently  showed  he 
took  it  kindly;  and  so  he  expresses  himself. 
But  he  writes  with  such  calmness  and  content, 
dwelling  on  the  blessings  he  has  left;,  and  mak- 
ing light  of  what  he  has  lost,  (though  at  the 
same  time  saying  he  shall  not  tell  so  stupid  a 
lie  as  to  pretend  indifference,)  that  really,  like 
the  honest  chambermaid  in  the  play :  '  1  could 
cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  his  magnanimity.^  It 
completes  his  character.  One  sentence  f  must 
copy  out:  *We  have  ample  means  for  our* 
selves.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  of  it  as  a  de- 
clension, knowing  so  many  generals  and  admi- 
rals who  would  be  glad  to  change  fortunes  with 
me.'  .  .  .  Perhaps  by  this  time  you  know 
it  all  from  himRelf  or  Mrs.  Lockhart  If  not,  I 
think  it  will  give  you  and  Mr.  S.  M.  satisfac- 
tion in  seeing  a  character  you  esteemed  rise  in* 
stead  of  fall  under  such  circumstances ;  for  of 
all  things  one  hates  to  be  disappointed,  and 
forced  to  give  up  one's  favorites— even  &vor> 
ites  one  never  saw." 

On  the  kindred  subject  of  recollections 
of  eminent  persons  seen  in  youth.  Lady 
Louisa  observes : 

"I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  benefit  of 
early  recollections  of  remarkable  people,  but  I 
own  I  have  a  doubt  whether  they  are  often  to 
be  found  or  formed  where  many  children  herd 
together.  Le  mot  pour  rire  is  then  the  thing 
sought  for,  let  the  elders  preach  as  they  may. 
Any  trifling  particularity  is  much  more  attend- 
ed to  than  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  character, 
or  even  the  agreeableness  of  the  conversation. 
One  naturally  looks  back  to  one's  own  experi- 
enoeu  I  was  in  some  sort  a  solitary  child,  from 
being  much  the  youngest  of  my  &mily.  In 
after  life  I  recollected  with  a  degree  of  respect 
all  my  mother's  friends,  some  of  whom  were 
eminent  people— for  example,  Anne  Pitt,  Lord 
Chatham's  sister,  and  his  counterpart  in  petti- 
coats, whom  we  saw  almost  every  day,  and 
whose' wit  was  remarkable.  I  found  that  my 
elder  brothers  and  sisters — ^those  from  ten  to 
seven  years  older  than  myself— chiefly  recollect- 
ed that  she  had  a  long  nose  and  a  great  square 
foQt,  wore  a  French  cap  and  very  long  petti- 
coats, and  altogether  was  a  person  to  be  laugh- 
ed at ;  but  not  one  word  of  the  conversations 
which  I  could  repeat  to  you  at  this  day.  The  ' 
reason  was  that  tbey  were  an  assembled  group 
who  amused  themselves  with  quizzing  the  par- 
ticulars above  mentioned,  and  never  dreamt  of 
listening  to  what  an  old  woman  with  a  square 
foot  could  utter.  If  I  had  had  a  comrade  to 
play  with,  no  more  should  I  have  done,  but 
being  alone,  and  not  fond  of  quizzing,  (because 
usually  the  object  of  it,)  I,  pcnrforce,  heard  and 
remembered  her  worda  It  was  the  same  with 
the  Duchess  of  Portland,  Mrs.  Delany,  Mid 
others.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  as  our 
writing-masters  told  us,  and  not  veneratioa 
Solomon  himseli^  probably,  had  some  odd  trick 
or  other,  which  would  have  withdrawn  the  at- 
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tention  of  a  set  of  young  folks  or  of  chOdreii 
ftom  his  proverbs." 

On  the  death  of  relations : 

'*As  to  the  death  of  relations,  where  the 
neryes  are  concerned,  they  do  play  strange 
tricks  with  us,  banishing  reason  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  Occasions  of  this  sort  always 
appear  to  me  peculiarly  apt  to  display  the  infir- 
mities of  human  nature.  It  is  rare  that  mutual 
affliction  produces  the  mutual  union  which  one 
would,  in  cold  blood,  suppose  to  be  its  ineyi- 
table  result  It  is  not  only  that  there  are 
gradations  in  sorrow — ^that  A  is  more  grief  ed 
than  B— but  two  people,  who  feel  equally,  per- 
haps, show  their  feelings  so  differently  as  to 
disgust  or  irritate  each  other.  Eyen  when  this 
does  not  happen,  when  the  mournful  eyent 
softens  all  hearts  for  a  time,  the  effect  seems  to 
cease  almost  a^  soon  as  the  mourning  is  put  on. 
You  hear  in  the  first  month  how  admirably 
eyerybody  has  behayed,  and,  in  the  second,  you 
are  astonished  to  find  the  whole  family  at  va- 
riance, possessed  with  heart-burnings  and  dis- 
content*' 

Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  on  her  first 
perosal  of  Soott's  novel  of  Woodatockj  con- 
ceived that  there  had  been  too  free  a  use 
of  Scriptural  expressions,  and  that  the 
novelist  had  painted  certain  vibes  too 
broadly.  From  this  hasty  impression 
Lady  Louisa  dissented,  and  sacoessfnUy 
vindicated  their  illctetrious  friend : 

"  (July,  1626.) 
**  I  can  not  agree  with  you  about  Woodatoeh. 
I  believe  the  author  means  no  more  than  to 
paint  the  times  fiuthfully,  which  can  not  be 
done  without  the  language  then  used.  The 
irreverence  is  in  those  who  use  it,  not  in  him. 
Nor  is  it,  I  am  sorry  to  sav,  obsolete.  I  have 
the  copy  of  a  lettex*  which  a  lady  I  know  re- 
ceived from  a  tallow-chandler,  that  beats  any 
thing  in  Old  Mortality.  The  most  awful  names 
and  phrases  are  so  blended  with  the  puffing  of 
his  mottled  soap,  and  his  cheap  spermaceti 
candles  t  What  is  far  worse,  I  have  myself 
known  higher  people  employ  scriptural  lan- 
guage, and  drag  in  texts  when  the  matter  in 
hand  was  most  thoroughly  worldly— in  fact, 
when  they  were  bent  on  gratifying  their  own 
passions.  This  I  think  irreverent  and  perni- 
cious— the  exposing  it  neither.  I  have  lately 
been  reading  some  of  Walter  Scotfs  prefaces 
to  Ballantyne*s  Britiih  ybveliiU^  and  I  am  sure 
the  manner .  in  which  i^he  reprobates  infidel 
writers  there,  shows  how  much  at  heart  he  has 
the  cause  of  true  religion.  For  Cromwell,  if 
we  are  to  read  history  at  all,  we  must  take  the 
hbert  J  of  forming  our  own  different  Judgments 
of  him ;  and  of  Queen  Bess,  and  fouis  Qua- 
torze,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Julius 
Qmnr  to  boot    And  Walter  Boott  is  surely 


firee  to  think  of  him  as  was  thought  in  hk 
own  day  by  Walker,  Whitelocke,  Colonel  Hatch- 
inson,  and  all  the  Presbyterians — that  ia,  all 
the  religious  men  of  the  Roundhead  pvty.  xoa 
forget  the  fiunous  anecdote  of  his  dismissing 
some  of  these  with  *  The  Lord  will  reveal,  the 
Lord  will  help,'  and  then  turning  round  to 
Waller,  *  Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  thea* 
men  in  their  own  way.'  *  I  think  you  will  be 
like  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Bendysh,  who^ 
her  biographer  says,  '  got  into  many  quarrela 
about  him ;  for  she  was  not  content  with  his 
being  a  great  general  and  statesman,  which  most 
people  would  allow,  but  she  would  have  him  a 
great  saint,  and  that  few  would  allow.' " 

Nor  would  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  saspecti 
allow  as  proof  the  anecdote  of  Crom- 
well and  Waller,  which  rests  on  no  good 
authority,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  real 
character  of  Oliver. 

The  death  of  friends,  that  penalty  whiofa 
all  must  pay  for  advancea  years,  calls 
forth  some  striking  and  pathetic  comma- 
nications : 

"RoTSTON,  Hkrts,  2dth  October,  1839. 

'^  I  have  lost  my  earliest  and  latest  friend, 
poor  Lady  Emily  Macleod,  with  whom  I  had 
been  on  a  sister^s  footing  since  I  was  fourteen 
years  oldL  Our  mothers  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  each  other^s  childhood  like  ourselves ; 
and  as  neither  of  us  had  a  sister  near  our  own 
age,  all  the  little  hidf  childish,  half  girlish  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  schemes  and  wishe^^ 
folly  to  grown-up  years— took  place,  which 
perhaps  never  can  begin  later.  Sometimes  it 
fiides  away  and  is  wholly  forgotten ;  the  parties 
grow  gradually  estranged  or  indiffiBrent  But 
where  people  go  on  together  through  life — a 
long  life — as  we  had  done,  it  is  something  no  in- 
timacy formed  in  riper  years  can  resemble.  We 
knew  each  other  as  no  one  else  knew  eidier 
of  us,  thought  aloud  to  each  other,  wrote  as  if 
we  were  talking  to  ourselves.  Yet  such  is  the 
tranauillizing  ^ect  of  time,  that  I  have  borne 
the  dIow  without  those  violent  emotions  it 
would  have  produced  formerlj.    .    .    . 

*'  The  news  of  poor  Sir  Walter's  death  came 
just  at  the  same  sad  moment,  consequently  * 
made  little  impression  on  me  at  the  time ;  but 
I  have  thought  enough  about  him  and  them 
since.  Miss  Berry,  whose  forte  is  not  deUcacv 
of  tact,  picked  up  a  life  of  him  in  an  Edinbur^ 
Journal,  and  thought  it  so  fair  and  accurate  that 
she  sent  it  to  me  in  an  ofBce  frank.  It  strikes 
me  as  depreciating  throughout;  high  general 
praise,  only  he  was  no  poet,  and  a  very  indiffer- 
ent writer  of  prose.  This  is  matter  of  taste ; 
but  what  enrages  me  is  the  audacious  asser- 
tion that  he  was  too  aristocratic  to  care  for  the 
people,  and  never  painted  a  good  character  tn 
the  middle  or  lower  classes!  Jeanie  I>eaiM, 
Dandy  Dinmont,  and  I  know  not  how  msny 
more,  were  lords  and  ladies,  I  suppose!    IfM 
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liad  one  chftracteristic  more  than  Another,  I 
should  Bay  it  was  bis  kind  and  affectionate  fa- 
miliarity with  those  below  him,  which  I  know 
betook  pains  to  make  others  adopt  likewise.*' 

"  November  19th,  1832. 
"The  best  character  of  our  poor  friend 
[Sir  W.  Scott,]  and  the.  beat  critique  on  his 
works  which  I  have  jet  seen,  is  in  that  most 
mischievously  Radical  macgazine,  the  Reu) 
Monthly^  edited  by  Lytton  Bulwer,  author 
of  Eugene  Aram,  This  character  dwells  par- 
ticularly on  the  kindly  feelings  of  Sif  Walter 
towards  the  lower  class,  and  the  favorable 
portraits  he  drew  of  them.  It  has  pleased  me 
highly,  notwithstanding  the  doctrines  which 
the  mag^azine  pretty  plamlv  inculcates,  namely, 
away  with  clergy,  universities,  lords,  courts  of 
law,  primogeniture,  and  every  thing  that  used 
to  be  held  dear  to  old  England— France  and 
Am^ca  for  ever !  The  work,  however,  holds 
forth  a  very  taking  lure  just  now — ^Lady  Bles- 
fin^n's  Conversations  with  Lord  B^ron, 
which  make  one  ten  times  better  acquamted 
with  him  than  one  can  be  by  wadins  through 
Moore^s  two  quartos,  and  all  the  other  books 
and  pamphlets  that  have  been  written  about 
him  since  he  died.  Was  she  not  one  of  the 
class  yclept  Oh  Fies  t  Be  that  as  \\  may,  she 
is  a  very  sensible  woman,  details  every  circum- 
stance very  well,  and  makes  the  most  just 
remarks  as  she  goes  along,  keeping*  herself 
out  of  sight — at  least  in  the  background — 
which  a  vain  person  would  not  do»  She  sim- 
ply tells  what  she  saw  and  heard.  Apropos 
of  Lord  B.\Ton,  was  it  not  a  stroAg  measure  in 
Miss  Berry  to  have  Countess  Guiccioli  at  a 
soiree  ?  This  was  told  me  by  a  person  highly 
scandalized  at  it,  though  I  know  not  that 
Countess  Guiccioli  is  any  worse  than  others 
whom  I  have  met  there  and  heard  of  else- 
where. But  the  real  four-footed  lion,  wearing 
mane  and  tail,  and  teeth  and  claws,  is  not  so 
greedy  of  prey,  nor  so  indiscriminate  in  the 
choice  of  itj  as  your  catcher  of  figurative  lions. 
I  am  convmced  that  if  Thurtell  or  Burke 
eould  have  been  left  at  large  between  the  time 
of  their  murders  and  their  execution,  one 
should  have  had  an  invitation  to  the  treat  of 
seeing  them  at  somebody's  soiree." 

In  1837,  contrary  to  her  fixed  opinion, 
Lady  Louisa  appeared  in  print.  Her 
^  Introductory  Anecdotes  "  to  the  edition 
of  Lad  V  Woruey  Montague's  Letters,  pub- 
lished by  her  kinsman,  Lord  Wharnclifie, 
were  extorted  from  her,  she  said,  by  her 
nephews,  and  the  publication  brought  her 
a  good  deal  of  vexation  and  mortification. 
The  pleasures  of  authorship  she  was  a 
stranger  to,  while  she  felt  the  pains — ^that 
is  the  stings  —  pretty  acutely.  But  in 
trnth  she  had  communicated  to  the  public 
9k  Store  of  literary  anecdote  and  biosraphi- 
oal  facts  both  intereating  and  Yaluable; 


and  oonaiderinff  that  the  composition  was 
the  work  of  a  lady  of  eighty,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  contributions  made 
to  the  literary  history  of  our  times. 
There  were  no  traces  of  senility  in  the 
^^  Anecdotes,''  nor  are  there  any  in  letters 
like  the  following,  written  at  still  more 
advanced  periods  of  life: 

"  October  28th,  1840. 
"  How  little  did  we  think  when  we  were  so 
latelv  talking  together  of  poor  Miss  Fox,  and 
admiring  the  strong  affection  between  her  and 
her  brother,  [Lord  Holland,]  that  such  a  blow 
as  his  loss  was  just  about  to  fall  on  her.  Alas, 
alas  t  the  happiness,  the  comfort,  the  blessing 
of  her  life  thus  suddenly  taken  away  I  Know- 
ing she  was  unwell,  I  wrote  to  ask  after  her 
on  Tuesday  the  20th.  She  answered  me  the 
next  day,  mentioning  his  illness  but  slightly, 
and  talking  of  other  things  in  a  way  that 
showed  she  was  under  no  alarm.  Before  I 
got  the  note  on  Thursday  morning,  it  must 
have  been  over  some  hours,  though  I  did  not 
know  it  till  Friday *s  newspaper  came  in  and 
really  knocked  me  down.  '  Had  visitors  called, 
they  would  have  been  surprised  to  find  me 
sobbing  for  a  man  I  hardly  knew.  What  Br. 
Holland  told  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  is  this : 
They  had  settled  to  go  to  Brighton  on  the 
Thursday,  and  he  called,  not  as  a  physician, 
but  to  take  leave  of  them,  the  day  before. 
Lord  H.  complained  of  sickness.  Dr.  H.  gave 
him  a  medicine,  and  not  liking  his  state,  call- 
ed again  at  one  o'clock,  then  grew  uneasy,  and 
stayed  on ;  towards  evening  he  sent  for  Dr. 
Chambers.  The  pulse  continued  sinking,  and 
early  next  mormng  there  was  an  end.  He 
(Dr.  Holland)  said  Miss  Fox  bore  the  misfor- 
tune with  fortitude  and  resignation,  as  did 
also  Lady  Holland,  who,  he  said,  though  fan- 
ciful and  fidgety  often  without  reason,  did 
bear  up  under  real  calamity.  I  subjoin  a  stan- 
za found  on  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  floor  of  Lord 
Holland's  room ;  it  appears  like  the  beginning 
of  something  he  meant  to  write : 

*  Nephew  of  Fox,  and  fHend  of  Grey, 

Enough  my  meed  of  fame. 
If  those  who  know  me  best  can  say, 
Vre  tarnished  neither  name."* 

"January  22d,  1841. 
"  Jeremy  Bentham  was  nearly  right  in  "Miaa 
Fox's  age.  I  take  her  to  be  about  ten  years 
younger  than  myselfl  We  were  at  Brighton 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1770 — ^I  just  thirteen. 
I  can  exactly  tee  Lady  Mary  Fox,  who  visited 
my  mother,  (her  Welsh  aunt,)  and  hear  her 
give  a  description  of  the  play  they  acted  at 
Winterslow,  their  house  in  Wiltshire  (idler- 
wards  burned.)  She  was  Jane  Shore;  her 
husband  Stephen  Fox,  Gloster ;  Charles  Fox, 
Hastings ;  her  brother,  Richard  Shore ;  I  re- 
memember  Miss  Fox,  a  little  toddling  thing, 
who  could  just  speak.  The  men  called  her 
*  Little  Ste,'  from  her  likeness  to  her  father.** 
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**  GiiOVCBfimsB  Place,  11th  of  May,  1848. 

*'  May  eyery  cloud  pass  away,  and  sunshine 
beam  on  your  path  in  future  I — ^a  future  it  is 
very  improbable  I  should  live  to  see,  as  you 
talk  of  returning  in  two  years,  and  I  am  in  my 
eighty-sixth.    So  great  an  age  sits  lightly  upon 
me  in  some  respects.    I  am  wondemilly  bless- 
ed with  the  eyesight  of  absolute  youth,  and 
with  good  general  health.    On  the  other  side, 
I  am  too  deaf  to  hear  any  sound  but  through 
a  trumpet,  and  that  yery  imperfectly,  so  can 
converse  with  only  one  person  at  once ;   and 
an  increasing  rheumatism,  or  neuralgia,  or  tic 
douloureux — for  I  know  not  what  to  call  it — 
affecting  the  whole  of  my  lower  limbs,  has 
nearly  taken  away  the  use  of  them,  and  keeps 
me  in  almost  continual  pain,  worse  in  bed 
than  any  where  else.    My  mind  and  memory, 
I  believe,  are  unimpaired,  but  of  that,  to  be 
sure,  I  can  not  be  the  best  judge.    Ko  more 
of  my  insignificant  old  self  I    ....    Our 
friend  M.  has  not  written  to  me  lately.    It  is 
about  the  time  that  he  used  to  make  one  of 
his  short  visits  to  London,  and  I  hoped  the 
more  that  he  would  come  this  year,  because  I 
understood  his  sister  meant  to  take  a  house 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  lodge  her  niece 
Anne.     Mr.  Lockhart  told  me  this  a  good 
while  ago.    The  W.'s  have  arrived.    'Hiose 
who  have  seen  him  describe  him  as  a  consum- 
mate puppy.    I  am  afraid  two  lines  of  Dryden, 
quoted  somewhere  in  the  JS^ectator,  may  be 
re-quoted  for  that  pair : 

**  But  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  ia, 
Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is." 

I  saw  Miss  Fox  a  week  ago,  well,  and,  I 
thought,  in  good  spirits.  8he  passed  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  winter  at  Bowood  with  the 
Lansdowties,  and  the  weather  then  being  ex- 
traordinarily mild  and  fine,  she  enjoyed  it  ex- 
tremely. When  she  came  back  she  was  a  good 
while  m  tovm  with  Lady  Holland,  by  wbich  I 
hoped  to  have  profited,  but  as  she  never  was 
out  of  an  evening,  and  in  a  morning  was 
what  one  may  c^\  upon  duty  to  go  airing 
every  day,  she  could  not  call  here  often.  On 
her  removing  to  her  home,  Lady  Holland  very 
soon  removed  thither  too,  carrying,  I  under- 
stood, her  cook,  etc.,  and  giving  dinners  at 
Little  Holland  House.  However,  as  Miss  Fox 
kept  her  own  hours  and  dined  alone,  joining 
the  party  when  it  suited  her,  I  daiesay  it 
annoyed  her  less  than  if  the  other  had  occu- 
pied Holland  House  and  commanded  her  at- 
tendance there.  The  queen's  dominion  falls  far 
short  of  it  1  Lady  Holland  has  just  lost  her 
old  Mend,  her  inmate  for  above  forty  years, 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of '  her  Atheist' — Mr. 
Allen,  whom,  I  suppose,  you  know.  Some  of 
my  visitors  tell  me  she  has  shown  a  great 
want  of  feeling  on  this  occasion,  giving  a 
great  dinner  at  Miss  Fox's  house,  while  he  was 
actually  dying  in  her  own.  But  the  proverb 
declares  that  Satan  himself  is  less  black  than 
he  is  painted.    Lady  Ohariotte  L.,  an  unprej- 


udiced person,  on  whom  I  can  depend,  aays 
that  at  the  dinner  in  question  they  were  re- 
joicing over  Mr.  Allen's  being  pronounced  out 
of  danger,  although  a  fatal  relapse  carried 
him  on  next  day.  She  also  says,  that  he  was 
a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  who,  if  indeed  an 
atheist,  did  not  obtrude  his  opinions  on  others. 
And  for  Lady  H.'s  calling  in  company  now,  it 
is  not  from  insensibility — ^for  her  eyes  betray 
that  she  has  been  crying  half  the  morning— 
but  from  absolute  horror  of  spending  two  or 
three  hours  alone.  Poor  unhappy  woman! 
She  is  lo'oking  out  for  another  medical  man  to 
supply  Allen's  place  in  that  capacity.  I  do 
believe  that  Miss  Fox  is  sincerely  attached  to 
her,  and  submits  to  all  her  caprices  and  tyran- 
ny, not  from  weakness,  but  affection.  And,  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  impossible  not  to  give  her 
credit  for  loving  Miss  Fox  after  her  own 
fashion  J  how  can  she  help  it?  I  hear  X/ady 
Davy  has  thought  of  returning  to  England 
this  next  summer.  Sir  Thomas  Apreece,  her 
first  husband's  relation,  has  died,  by  whicli 
event  she  obtains  one  thousand  pounds  a 
year ;  but  there  are  some  law  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  she  must  come  to  look  after  her  affairs 
in  person.  Yon  must  have  seen  her  at  Rome.  . 
.    .   **  Very  affectionately  yours, 

"L.  Stuabt." 

There  are  some  affecting  details  of 
the  last  illness,  death,  and  family  circum- 
stances of  Sir  W^ter  Scott,  but  we  can 
not  here  quote  them  in  extenso^  and  they 
would  lose  their  interest  by  mutilation.  We 
may,  however,  cite  one  very  characteristic 
passage  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  de- 
scribing the  efforts  made  by  the  London 
Committee  regarding  Abbotsford  and  a 
memorial  of  Sir  Walter : 

"  As  to  monuments,  if  I  could  choose — pass* 
ing  Abbotsford — ^I  should  say,  put  a  plain  sit- 
ting statue  of  Sir  W.  S.  on  Pnnces'-street,  E^tin* 
burgh,  at  the  south  end  of  Castle-street,  backed 
by  the  rock ;  and  put  a  cairn  on  the  Eildon  Hill, 
that  every  lad  might  carry  his  stone  to.  As  for 
temples  and  pillars^  they  have  been  vulgarized 
in  Edinburgh.  A  fnend  said  to  me,  '  €k>od 
God,  what  a  grand  thing  it  will  be  to  have 
Sir  Walter  put  on  a  level  with  the  late  Lord 
Melville  I  Let  us  have  another  pillar  at  the 
west  end  of  George-street,  by  aU  means.'  This 
man  is  a  sensible  one,  and  was  dead  serious. 
On  a  level  with  Lord  Melville,  whose  name 
will  appear  only  in  the  fag-end  of  a  note  to 
the  future  history  of  this  country,  and  really 
will  be  kept  in  memory  chiefly  by  the  pillar  1 
Dugald  Stewart  and  PLayfair,  admirable  domi- 
nies both,  have  their  temples ;  so  I  fancy  will 
now  Sir  John  Leslie.  The  Calton  Hill  had 
better  be  left  to  the  schoolmasters ;  in  a  hun- 
dred years  they  will  have  covered  it ;  but,  if 
they  please,  they  may  keep  a  place  in  the  midit 
for  B&  John :' 
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It  18  time,  however,  that  we  should 
close  these  extracts.  Mrs.  Stewart  Mac- 
kenzie survived  nearly  all  her  early  co- 
temporaries,  whose  letters  she  had  so  fond- 
ly preserved.  She  was  within  a  few  months 
of  eighty  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Her 
old  age  was  chiefly  spent  at  Brahan  Gas- 
tie,  snrronnded  hy  **  troops  of  friends  "  and 
relatives,  and  was  marked  by  a  certain 
placid  dignity  and  grace  scarcely  less  in- 
teresting than  her  earlier  period,  when 
she  sat  to  Lawrence,  and  was  the  charm 
of  London  society.  In  her  tall  figure  and 
oommanding  features  she  still  looked  the 
ohieftainess ;  and  her  rich  conversation, 


her  store  of  traditions,  anecdotes,  and 
tales  of  adventure  were  most  unrivaled. 
As  the  infirmities  of  age  confined  her 
more  and  more  to  her  home,  the  milder 
features  of  her  character  became  promi* 
nent.  Her  piety,  which  had  never  been 
dormant,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  busy 
life  in  India  and  Ceylon,  was  more  ardent 
and  unsectarian,  her  efforts  to  spread 
education  over  the  Highlands  were  ceas^ 
less,  and  her  charities  and  sympathy  with 
the  poor  were  unbounded.  Time,  money, 
and  influence  were  freely  spent  in  these 
labors  of  love  and  patriotism,  and  she  was 
literally  ^^fuU  of  mercy  and  good  firnits.'' 


VroiA   the    London   Boelotj   Hagailno. 


THE     STORY     OF    THE     SNOWY     CHRISTMAS. 


Snowed  up  in  a  lonely  inn  amongst 
Irish  mountams,  the  writer  of  this  little 
record  paid  a  dreamy  heed  to  the  loose 
scraps  of  romantic  retrospect  which  float- 
ed aoout  from  the  lips  of  those  who  came 
and  went  about  the  hearth-place.  They 
leaped  and  fell  in  fitful  snatches,  just  as  did 
the  blaze  in  the  shadows ;  and  amongst  the 
rest  the  following  little  history  glimmered 
forth  from  the  smoke,and  wrought  itself  for 
the  listener  into  a  lasting  shape  in  the  em- 
bers. Beferring  to  the  fearful  fall  of  18 — ^ 
which  is  remembered  with  horror  in  the 
district,  ihej  called  it  the  story  of  the 
Snowy  Ghnstmas.  Knowing  what  the 
words  mean,  it  seems  hard  to  turn  one's 
eyes  from  the  blank  of  the  end,  and  dash 
warmly  into  the  beginning :  for  the  begin- 
ning was  warm  and  bright,  and  this  page 
should  open,  as  a  small  door  opens,  into 
a  garden  of  sunshine. 

It  was  August,  the  glorious  golden 
month.      Hills  were  flushed  with  crim- 
aoii  ether,  and  elens  were  dim  with  purple 
mystery.     YalTey  rivers  ran  red  at  sun- 
set, and  rainbows  hung  about  the  water- 
falls.   The  bronsEed  corn-fields  palpitated 
fiunt  for  joy  when    a  stray  breeze  crept 
over  a  hedge  and  fimned  their  hot  hearts, 
and  in  the  cabin  doorwavs  the  women 
j  oined  their  brown  hands  above  their  eyes 


whilst  looking  for  the  reapers  coming 
home. 

It  was  a  sultry  afternoon.  The  curlews 
on  the  burning  beach  below  had  not  en- 
ergy to  scream  as  the  flowing  tide  flashed 
like  fire  to  their  feet,  where  they  perched 
luxuriously  on  the  wet  stones,  and  the 
fishermen's  boats  drifted  idly  out  into 
the  dazzling  western  haze,  as  though  toil 
and  trouble  were  a  bygone  dream,  and 
they  steered  to  the  shores  of  eternal  rest. 
High  up  on  a  stretch  of  golden  moor  a 
white  cottage  flung  the  shadow  of  its  ga- 
ble on  the  hot  ground,  and  the  faint  smoke 
from  its  chimney  hovered  sleepily  above 
in  the  lustrous  air.  The  door  lay  open, 
and  the  threshold-stone  was  boldly  mark- 
ed with  a  red  breadth  of  light.  Beyond 
it  there  was  a  cool  little  hall,  at  present 
deliciously  filled  with  the  murmurous  ech- 
oes of  a  pleasant  voice  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing from  somewhere  near.  A  white  door 
opened  from  either  side  of  the  passage. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  bejrond  these,  a  pret- 
ty little  chintz-drapened  parlor,  a  pale 
lady  was  lying  on  a  sofa.  A  great  vase 
of  fern  stood  beside  her  on  the  floor,  and 
the  green  blinds  were  half  let  down,  filling 
the  place  with  a  cool,  dreamy  atmosphere. 
The  other  room  was  the  cottage  kitchen, 
tby,  white,  and  glittering.     A  strong- 
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featured  old  woman^  wearing  a  brilliant 
handkerchief  folded  like  a  turt^an  over  her 
white  cap,  sat  by  the  hearth  tending  some 
cakes  which  were  **  browning''  over  the 
fire,  and  at  the  white-curtained  window, 
flung  wide  open  to  the  top,  a  young  girl 
was  baking  at  a  table.  Her  gown  was 
brown  gingham,  no  brooch  fastened  her 
collar,  a  white  apron  was  tied  round  her 
waist,  and  her  sleeves  were  rolled  up  over 
her  arms,  past  her  elbows.  Many  house- 
maids would  have  been  discontented  to 
wear  her  dress,  yet  a  glance  must  convince 
the  most  dull  of  comprehension  that  this 
little  baker  was  a  lady. 

She  prattled  gayly  as  she  baked,  now 
and  again  tossing  her  head  to  shake  back 
the  waving  dark  hair  from  her  throat  and 
forehead,  or  flashing  round  a  merry  look 
from  her  bright  face  at  the  old  servant. 

^^  It's  very  ominous,  cert&inly,"  she  said, 
cutting  out  her  cakes  with  an  air  of  mock 
seriousness ;  ^^  the  tongs  have  twice  fallen 
right  across  the  hearth  without  any  awk- 
wardness of  yours,  therefore  most  surely 
a  stranger  is  to  come.  And  then  yon  had 
an  awful  dream  last  week,  which  makes  it 
doubly  sure  that  if  a  stranger  does  come 
something  terrible  will  be  the  consequence. 
What  do  you  think  he  will  do,  Bab — de- 
capitate us  all?  or  bring  an  enchanter's 
wand,  and  change  us  into  ducks  and 
geese  ?  That  would  not  be  so  bad  this 
hot  weather.  It  would  be  so  nice  to  swim 
in  the  lake  all  day!" 

Bab  shook  her  head.  *'  It's  all  very 
well  for  you  to  have  your  fun  out  of  it, 
Miss  Elsie,"  she  said,  ^^  but  I  hope  he 
mayn't  darken  our  door :  that's  all !" 

Elsie  laughed  blithely  as  she  untied  her 
apron,  and  laughed  again  as  she  ran  up 
the  one  little  flight  of  white-painted  steps 
to  her  small  bedroom  under  the  eaves. 
Coming  quickly  down  again,  in  her  out- 
door dress,  with  a  basket  in  her  hand,  she 
looked  in  at  the  kitchen,  and  said : 

**  I  am  going  for  some  moss  and  flowers, 
Bab.  Have  the  kettle  boiling,  for  mamma 
will  want  her  tea.  And,  Bab,  if  I  meet 
the  stranger  I'll  send  him  to  you.  Oh, 
perhaps  he  is  coming  to  take  The  House  I" 

Not  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  this 
suggestion,  Elsie  tripped  through  the  door 
oat  on  the  sunshiny  heath.  **'  "iuie  House" 
was  a  large  pile,  ^  standing  solitanr  in  a 
wooded  recess  between  hiUs,  not  far  dis- 
tant. It  stood  upon  the  lands  of  Elsie's 
ancestors,  and  the  setting  son  was  just 
now  blazing  on  the  windows  of  her  old 


nursery.  In  that  nursery  Bab  had  song 
her  to  sleep  and  taught  her  her  prayera; 
and  if  Elsie's  bright  youth  cared  little  that 
her  life  had  fallen  ^om  its  worldly  faifi^h 
estate,  the  faithful  servant  fretted  sorely 
over  the  cruel  chance,  and  could  not  toler- 
ate the  idea  of  a  stranger  in  the  old  house. 

Elsie  sauntered  slowly  along  in  the  sun, 
filling  her  basket  with  mosses  and  water- 
lilies.  She  stood  up  to  her  waist  amongst 
the  rushes,  and,  shading  her  eyes,  gazed 
round  and  round  the  welkin.  AU  the 
earth  was  quiet ;  heavily,  sultrily  still,  and 
at  rest.  Eternal  ridges  of  mountains  pria- 
oned  it  between  purple  walls.  A  dull  fe> 
ver  throbbed  in  its  veins,  but  there  was  no 
eflbrt,  no  varied  action.  Elsie  had  heard* 
of  the  V  busy  world,"  and  often  wondered 
what  it  must  be  to  behold  the  works  of 
men,  to  be  one  in  a  crowd,  to  have  variety 
in  one's  days,  to  see  new  faces,  to  make 
new  friends.  '*  It  is  so  still,"  she  mur- 
mured; ^^so  eternally,  intolerably  atilL 
Nothing  changing,  nothing  renewing, 
nothing  passing  away.  Nature  going 
through  her  slow,  monotonous  courses ; 
time  making  us  older ;  and  still  the  same 
dull,  dull,  quiet  life  I  Oh,  that  I  had  a 
pair  of  wings  to  fly  over  yonder  moun- 
tain, with  its  smilinj?,  denymg  &ce,  half 
amused  at  and  half  pitying  my  restlese- 
ness,  or  that  I  could  paddle  a  boat  rig^t 
over  that  golden  line,  out  so  far,  where 
the  ships  pass  like  ghosts  I  There  are 
plenty  of  paths  to  cloud-land  streaming 
down  the  air  in  colored  labyrinths  endinff 
in  ffolden  vistas;  and  they  are  crowded 
with  travelers,  fancies,  and  wishes,  and 
hopes,  coming  and  going ;  but  on  that  one 
weary,  drowsy,  yellow  road  that  leads  oat 
into  the  world  where  men  and  women  live 
and  work  there  is  never  a  shadow,  never 
a  speck!  Bab's  tongs!"  she  repeated, 
smiling  to  herself.  '^I  wish  some  one-- 
man, woman,  or  child — ^would  come  and 
rouse  us  up  a  little,  before  we  die  of  stag- 
nation. Heigho !  Mamma  says  she  had 
plenty  of  firiends  once;  but  nobody  minda 
us  now.  Well !  I  don't  care  ;  only  one 
does  tire  of  baking  bread,  and  gathering 
flowers,  and  going  out  for  walks.  And! 
wish  I  had  not  read  that  noveL  It  was  n 
delightful  treat,  but  I  don!t  think  it  waa 
gooa  for  me." 

She  smiled  again  as  she  came  near  the 
house,  and  looked  up '  at  the  windowa. 
^*  Now,  if  I  were  in  earnest  with  all  thia 
grumbling,"  she  said,  '^how  wicked  I 
should  be!    For  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to 
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have  Buoh  a  pleasant  little  home  to  come 
to,  and  a  dear,  patient  mother  waiting  for 
her  tea !" 

At  this  moment  Bab  appeared  on  the 
threshold  gesticulating  wildly  and  myste- 
riously. 

''  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  El- 
sie. 

^^He's  come  I"  gasped  Bab,  while  her 
turban  nodded  with  frenzied  impulse. 

*^  Who  ?"  asked  Elsie,  opening  her  eyes 
wide. 

'^  The  stranger.  He  came  up  the  road 
a  bit  ago,  as  tall  and  as  grand  as  you 
please.  And  he  asks,  'Is  this  Mrs. 
Leonard's  house?'  And  I  don't  know 
what  come  over  me  that  I  said  '  Yes,'  or 
I  might  have  sent  him  about  his  bfisiness. 
But  he's  in  the  parlor ;  and  oh  I  Miss  El- 
sie, dear,  hurry  in  and  get  him  out  of  this 
as  fast  as  you  can !" 

Bab  opened  the  parlor  door,  and  Elsie 
advanced  to  it,  mechanically,  quite  bewil- 
dered, and  only  half  understanding  the 
old  servant,  only  half  prepared  to  see 
a  real  stranger  in  the  room  with  her 
mother.  She  walked  in,  fresh  and  bright 
after  her  ramble,  with  her  curly  hair, 
somewhat  tossed,  straying  in  picturesque 
rings  and  tendrils  from  under  her  slouch- 
ed hat,  and  with  her  basket  of  mosses  on 
her  arm.  A  gentleman  was  sitting  by  her 
mother's  couch,  and  as  he  rose  up  at  her 
entrance  the  girl  almost  sank  mto  the 
earth  with  shyness.  She  heard  her  mother 
say,  *'  Elsie,  this  is  Mr.  North,  the  son  of 
your  father's  friend  who  went  to  India. 
He  has  only  been  a  short  time  in  England, 
and  has  kindly  come  to  see  us." 

Elsie,  having  nothing  to  say,  gave  him 
her  hand,  and  then  sat  down.  Too  shy  to 
look,  she  sat  gazing  at  the  fire  and  listen- 
ing to  the  pleasant  bass  voice  which  was 
BO  unheard  of  a  novelty  in  that  small  par- 
lor. She  fell  into  a  reverie  of  pleased 
wonder  at  the  strange,  new  sensation  of 
having  a  friend.  Where  had  he  come 
from  ?  Had  he  really  traveled  that  speck- 
less  yellow  road ;  or  bad  he  landed  with 
a  fleet  in  the  bay,  or  strode  across  the 
hills? 

^'  You  are  not  perhaps  aware,"  said  El- 
tie's  mother,  **  that  there  is  no  hotel  for 
very  many  miles  from  here.  If  you  will 
accept  such  mountain  hospitality  as  we 
have  to  offer  it  will  be  given  most  gladly." 

The  pale  lady  said  this  with  a  pink 
flush  on  her  white  cheek,  whilst  there 
hovered  about  her  an  echo  of  that  sweet, 


stately  dignity  which  in  past  years  had  so 
well  become  Uie  mistress  of  '^  The  House." 

And  then  the  stranger,  having  eladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  went  into  the  hall 
to  look  after  his  ^un ;  and  Elsie,  trying  to 
shake  off  her  bewilderment,  went  upstairs 
to  lay  aside  her  hat.  She  brushed  back 
her  curls,  and  shook  out  her  dress,  and 
tied  a  blue  ribbon  under  her  collar,  and 
then  her  toilet  was  completp ;  for  Elsie  in 
summer  time,  except  on  Sundays,  never 
thought  of  wearing  any  thing  better  than 
a  gingham  gown.  As  she  came  down 
stairs  the  stranger  stood  at  the  open  hall- 
door,  and  Elsie,  having  conquered  her 
first  impulse  to  turn  and  fiy  dp  ag;ain, 
came  soberly  down,  and  saw  him  plainly 
for  the  first  time ;  for  before  he  had  only 
been  to  her  a  vague,  kindly  presence.  He 
was  tall  and  strongly  made,  handsome 
and  brave-looking,  with  a  bronzed  skin 
and  sunny  eyes.  The  light  fell  on  the 
little  maiden,  herself  as  she  came  down 
the  stairs  with  a  strange  spell  checking 
her  steps  and  veiling  the  irank  light  in 
her  eyes.  Elsie  did  not  realize  what  a 
miniature  place  it  must  seem  to  him  alto- 
gether, this  traveled  man:  a  miniature 
house,  and  a  miniature  young  lady  (not 
more  so  in  stature  than  in  the  very 
small  amount  of  the  usual  requirements 
which  sufiSced  to  proclaim  her  the  lady) 
who  dared  to  wear  gingham  at  tea-time, 
and  yet  approached  with *as  stately  a  little 
step  as  though  she  were  clad  in  silks  and 
laces.  Philip  North  must  however  have 
found  it  a  pleasant  picture  which  the  sun- 
set  illumined  before  him,  for  his  eyes 
kindled,  and  a  delicate  thrill  of  apprecia- 
tion hovered  tenderly  on  his  lip.  Elisie 
tried  to  say  something  polite  as  she  pass- 
ed close  by,  but  meeting  those  warm  ob- 
servant eyes  fixed  upon  her  she  relapsed 
into  shyness,  and  retreated  to  the  kitdien. 

A  glass  dish  of  water-lilies  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  tea-table,  and  Philip  North 
said,  ^^  I  think  I  saw  you  gathering  these." 
They  were  the  first  words  he  had  spoken 
to  her ;  and  Elsie  colored  and  overflowed 
a  cup,  and  then  looked  up  in  surprise-  and 
said,  "  Did  you  ?  Where  ?" 

*'Down  by  the  side  of  a  little  lake. 
And  after  you  had  got  thep  you  stood 
for  a  long  time  in  a  brown  study,  looking 
at  the  sky*" 

And  this  was  all  the  conversaticm  they 
had  till  after  tea.  Then  Elsie's  mother, 
having  conversed  too  much  and  too  eager* 
ly  for  ner  strength,  lay  resting  on  her  ao&, 
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and  Elsie,  looking  out  into  the  starry  shades 
of  the  twilight  from  the  open  window, 
forgot  her  reserve,  and  found  herself  talk- 
ing qaite  frankly  to  the  stranger,  telling 
him  how  she  spent  her  time,  (not  eonoeal- 
ing  the  fact  that  she  haked  the  bread,) 
what  books  she  read,  and  a  number  of 
other  small  things  too  trifling  to  be  re- 
Corded.  And  then  the  moon  appeared 
between  two  mountains,  large  and  yellow 
in  the  soil  purple  night ;  and  Philip  North 
enraptured  Elsie  by  telling  her  that  he 
had  beheld  no  finer  scene  in  any  land. 
Then  he  described  to  her  countries  whose 
very  names  made  her  cheek  throb.  Poor 
little  Elsie !  that  was  a  night  never  to  be 
forgotten  while  the  light  stayed  in  those 
earnest  eyes. 

One  evening  soon  afterwards  it  happen- 
ed that  Elsie  came  to  the  door  just  as 
Philip  North  arrived  from  the  moors  with 
his  gun  and  his  dogs  and  his  day^s  spoil. 
He  stooped  and  laid  the  dead  game  at 
her  feet,  and  passed  on  to  put  away  his 
gun.  Some  wild  idea  suggesting  the 
poem  of  ^^ Hiawatha"  flashed  fierily 
through  her  brain,  and  sent  a  fearful  de* 
light  tingling  through  her  veins.  She 
stood  pale  and  trembling,  like  one  who 
had  got  a  blow,  then  rushed  upstairs  and 
threw  herself  on  her  bed  in  a  passion  of 
tears — why,  she  did  not  dare  to  know. 
She  felt  something  cold  on  her  face,  and 
looking  up  saw  one  of  Philip's  dogs  star- 
ing at  her  with  mute  sympathy.  She 
leaned  forward  to  kiss  his  rough  face, 
but  checked  herself,  pushed  him  fiercely 
from  her,  and  drove  him  from  the  room. 

Weeks  passed,  and  still  Philip  North 
stayed,  ana  still  Mrs.  Leonard  observing 
him,  weighing  his  words  and  his  looks, 
and  studying  his  character — still  Elsie's 
mother  was  glad  that  he  stayed.  And 
even  Bab  had  forgotten  her  dream  and 
blessed  him  for  a  kindly  gentleman.  And 
Elsie,  tripping  happily  about  her  house- 
hold work,  did  not  care  if  he  saw  her 
through  the  open  window  baking  her 
bread ;  nor  was  she  ashamed  when  one 
day  he  came  in  and  asked  her  for  one  of 
her  cakes,  fresh  from  the  fire.  And  so 
her  life  wore  on  towards  that  sunniest 
point  where  the  glad  feet  were  to  stop, 
where  the  music  was  to  be  hashed,  and 
the  light  to  go  down.  Oh,  dead  eyesl 
if  yoa«oan  look  back  on  life,  how  do  you 
diank  God  for  the  blissful  brightness  Uiat 
blinded  yon  to  the  end  and  let  the  grave 
open  beneath  yoa  onawares  I 


Was  it  the  creeping  on  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  that  restlessness  which  would 
not  let  Elsie  be  happy  in  peace  ?  or  was 
it  the  ghost  of  Bab's  foolish  superstition 
rising  ajfler  she  herself  had  laid  it  ?  At 
evening,  when  she  closed  the  door  upon 
the  sad  mountains,  Elsie  longed  so  to  shut 
out  the  world  that  they  three  might  stay 
together  thus  for  ever.  At  night  she  lay 
broad  awake  assuring  herself  ^*  Our  friend 
is  here."  Then  the  shadow  would  reply, 
'*  How  long  will  he  be  here  ?  He  will  ^ 
and  you  will  never  behold  him  again, 
never,  never,  till  the  last  trumpet  shall 
sound."  And  weary  and  feverish  abe 
would  rise  when  the  dawn  had  swept 
away  the  night  clouds,  and  in  the  fresh 
pale  morning,  while  the  birds  chirruped 
sleepily  under  the  eaves,  she  would  haunt 
the  restful  house,  stealing  out  to  feed  and 
pet  Philip's  dogs ;  and  then  in  again  to 
watch  the  sunrise,  now  from  one  window 
and  now  from  another,  reading  the  pale 
scrolls  of  early  clouds,  and  wondering  at 
how  recklessly  we  sleep  away  half  our 
bright  youth,  drowning  in  dull  dreamr 
happy  moments  whose  mst  waning  meas* 
ure  has  been  meted  out  to  ns  with  a  nioe 
balance.  And  at  last  when  her  eyes  grew 
pained  with  vi^l  she  would  steid  to  the 
garden  and  bnng  a  handful  of  flowera 
and  place  them  on  her  pillow,  and  laying 
her  cheek  i^inst  theur  cool  sweetness 
would  fall  asteep. 

One  day  Elsie,  having  been  down  on 
the  beach,  came  in  with  a  glorious  light 
oa  her  face  and  told  her  mother  a  story, 
over  which  the  pale  lady  cned,  as  women 
sometimes  do  when  very  happy.  But 
Elsie  could  only  look  out  upon  tne  moun* 
tains  with  a  transfigured  countenance,  and 
whisper  triumphantly,  ^'  What  can  come 
now,  unless  death?"  The  glory  vanished 
from  her  face  and  she  crept  away  to  pray 
for  that  which  God  saw  not  right  to 
give. 

Philip  North  bought  "The  House,'' 
and  thither  Elsie's  mother  was  to  retnni 
in  the  spring,  when  Elsie  had  become  its 
mistress.  So,  being  mercifully  blinded, 
they  planned  in  the  gladness  of  their 
hearts.  And  Elsie  went  with  Philip  one 
evening  to  view  the  old  place  and  arrange 
about  alterations  and  famishing.  Soe 
went  in  her  pretty  simple  dress  and  straw 
hat,  walkmg  by  Philip's  side  over  the 
moors,  and  through  the  wood,  and  across 
the  threshold  into  the  des^ted  houses 
flingmg  back  shatters,  and  letting  in  the 
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light,  and  making  the  silent  old  rooms 
ring  back  the  echoes  of  her  quick  feet  and 
merry  yoice.  And  so  they  agreed  how  this 
room  and  that  should  be  appointed,  and 
Philip  made  notes  of  all,  for  he  was  going 
back  to  the  world  to  make  many  arrange- 
ments before  Christmas  Day,  which  was 
to  see  their  wedding. 

November  came  and  Philip  went,  and 
in  the  joy  of  receiving  his  first  letter  El- 
sie forgot  the  pain  of  parting.  One  week 
went  by,  wet  and  dreary,  and  the  next  set 
in  with  heavy  snows;  falling,  tailing, 
whirling  and  drifting  night  and  day,  tUl 
dykes  were  filled  up,  and  roads  were 
blocked,  and  aU  landmarks  were  lost.  On 
the  first  white  morning  Elsie  stood  at  the 
window,  with  some  dainty  needlework  in 
her  hand,  watching  and  smiling  at  the 
eddying  flakes,  thinking  little  of  how  soon 
their  cruel  white  sting  would  freeze  up 
her  young  life,  how  soon  the  pitiless  drifts 
would  seal  her  dead  eyes. 

There  were  no  more  letters ;  the  mails 
were  stopped.  Thick  and  unceasing  the 
snow  fell.  The  vaUeys,  like  overflowing 
seas,  rose  to  the  knees  of  the  mountains. 
Dwellers  in  the  lowlands  fled  for  shelter 
to  their  friends  on  the  hills  and  forgot 
where  their  homes  had  been.  Streams 
and  rivers  lay  congealed  like  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  dead. 

Every  morning  the  day  stared  in  at 
Elsie  with  its  white  blank  face  where  she 
sat  holding  her  mother's  hand  —  her 
mother,  whom  the  lon^  piercing  cold  of 
that  cruel  snow  was  kuling,  whilst  with 
daily  sullen  denial  it  forbade  all  aid  tq  ap- 
proach her.  Day  after  day  she  sat  so,  hold- 
ing the  thin  hand  while  weeks  went  on  and 
December  was  half  spent,  gazing  out  at  the 
imploring  hills  and  the  mourning  trees, 
trying  to  pray  with  patient  eourage  while 
her  eyes  searched  the  relentless  sky  in  vain 
for  mercy. 

Downstairs  a  lamp  burned  constantly 
in  the  garnished  parlor.  Christmas  deco- 
rations had  been  made,  and  white  curtains 
were  looped  with  the  red  and  green  of  the 
holly.  Bab  kept  the  fire  burning  and  the 
lamp  trimmed,  and  Elsie  stole  down  now 
and  again  to  see  that  all  was  neat  and 
bright,  for  the  thaw  might  come  any  day, 
and  Philip  might  arrive,  and  her  mother 
recover. 

And  the  pale  lady  who  lay  upstairs, 
knowing  herselfto  be  dying,  spoke  bright 
words  to  the  child  whom  she  feared  to 
leave  lonely,  nrging  her  to  omit  no  prepa- 


ration, to  have  all  things  brightly  in  readi- 
ness, so  that  when  the  thaw  should  come 
and  Philip  arrive,  her  own  wasting  life 
might  yet  have  a  little  time  to  burn,  even 
until  she  beheld  that  which  her  heart  crav- 
ed to  see  aoeompUshed. 

"  Christmas  Day  will  be  bright,  love," 
she  would  murmur,  stroking  the  faithful 
little  hand  that  held  hers  so  strongly,  as  if 
it  would  not  give  up  its  grasp  to  death* 
^^I  dreamed  this  morning  that  the  day 
had  come,  and  the  sun'  was  shining,  and 
you  and  I  were  both  dressed  in  white, 
and  I  was  quite  well  again.  I  know  it 
will  be  a  bright  day !" 

And  then  the  ptdejady  would  turn  her 
fast-changing  face  to  where  she  could  see 
the  chimneys  of  her  old  home,  and,  thinking 
who  knows  what  thoughts  of  the  happy 
days  passed  under  its  roof-tree,  she  woiua 
gaze  away  above  the  white  hills  beyopd 
with  the  eyes  of  one  whose  soul  goes  with 
them,  trying  to  leam  the  track,  trying  to 
grow  accustomed  to  the  path  by  which  it 
soon  must  go  on  its  lonely  journey  to  the 
unknown  land. 

And  so  the  hearth  was  swept  and  the 
walls  were  garnished,  and  the  lamp  and 
fire  burned  brightly  downstairs;  and 
above,  Elsie's  white  dress  lay  in  her  room 
like  a  wreath  from  the  pitiless  snow  out- 
side, which  had  drifted  in  through  the 
window  and  remained  there  undisturbed* 
And  the  wind  moaned  round  the  house^ 
rattling  at  the  locks  of  the  doors  as  if  to 
warn  that  one  was  coming  to  whom  closed 
doors  were  nothing.  And  that  one  came 
in  the  dead  of  a  dark  night  and  summon- 
ed the  pale  lady  from  sleep.  And  open- 
ing her  eyes,  she  recognized  the  call,  and, 
riveting  one  last  prayerful  gaze  upon  the 
dear  face  beside  her,  she  turned  her  own 
from  the  world  and  followed  the  mea^ 
senger. 

Oh,  pulseless  earth!  oh,  tearless  skyt 
yon  had  no  pity  for  the  longmg  life  that 
would  fain  have  lingered  yet  a  little  space, 
how  then  could  you  melt  for  the  unpray- 
ing  dead  that  lay  there,  meekly  defying 
you  in  its  shroud,  with  its  patient  hands 
folded,  waiting  so  stilly  till  you  vouchsafed 
it  a  grave;  or  for  the  stricken  figure 
that  sat  at  its  feet  with  a  brain  dulled 
from  studying  hour  by  hour  the  changed 
features  in  their  unsympathizing  repose, 
where  all  the  flood-gates  of  warmth  had 
been  suddenly  locked  and  set  with  the 
seal  of  that  chill,  unheeding  smile  ? 

So  Elsie  sat  at  her  dead  mother's  ftet| 
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and  old  Bab  came  and  wentheartrbroken, 
and  oould  not  coax  her  to  weep  nor  to 
rest.  And  still  the  wedding  gown  lay  in 
the  next  room,  and  the  lamp  bamed  down- 
stairs, and  the  wind  rattled  at  the  locks, 
and  still  the  earth  and  sky  were  a  blank. 

At  last  the  thaw  commenced  slowly  to 
work.  Life  began  to  appear,  and  pa»> 
sages  were  cleared  here  and  there.  And 
one  or  two  of  those  kind  Christians,  the 
poor,  with  diffionlty  found  Elsie's  mother 
a  grave.  And  after  that  was  done,  Elsie, 
shunning  the  garnished  parlor  and  the 
lorn  bedroonf,  crept  into  the  kitchen  and 
laid  her  head  on  Bab's  knees. 

Late  in  the  evening  she  roused  herself 
and  asked  if  it  was  not  Christmas  Eve. 
Yes,  it  was  the  eve  of  her  wedding-day. 

"  Then,  Bab,"  she  said,  "  we  must  have 
every  thing  ready.  Mr.  North  will  be 
here  to-night." 

Bab  shook  her  head.  ^^  No,  no.  Miss 
Elsie.  The  thaw  has  done  something, 
but  not  so  much  as  that.  It's  dark  al- 
ready, and  no  human  bein'  could  know 
his  way  from  the  moor  beyond  where  the 
roads  cross.  He'd  most  likely  take  the 
one  that  goes  out  to  the  Black  Crags,  and 
if  he  did  he'd  go  down  headlong  as  sure 
as  heaVen  and  earth !" 

Elsie  sat  up  straight  and  stared  at  the 
old  woman,  and  then  put  up  her  hand  to 
her  head  as  if  to  collect  her  poor  shat- 
tered wits. 

''  Some  one  must  go,"  she  said,  ^'  and 
watch  on  the  moor  all  night,  to  show  him 
the  way  when  he  comes.  He  will  be 
there  as  sure  as  God  is  above  us.  I  feel 
it,  Bab!  I  know  it!  Cannot  some  one 
go?" 

**  Oh,  no,  no.  Miss  Elsie !"  cried  Bab, 
wringing  her  hands  at  her  young  mis- 
tress's  white  distraught  face;  '*no  one 
could  stay  there  the  night  through,  he'd 
be  foundered  dead  before  mornin'." 

*^  Yon  are  sure  of  it  ?  Ask  some  one ; 
I  must  know." 

Bab  went  to  inquire,  and  came  back. 
It  was  as  she  had  said  ;  no  one  dared  ven- 
ture to  pass  a  night  on  the  moor.  The 
snow  might  come  on  again  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

*'  Then  God  help  me  I"  moaned  Ehie, 
as  she  crept  from  the  kitchen  and  felt  her 
way  up  stairs  in  the  dark.  She  went  into 
her  own  room,  where  the  wedding-gown 
still  lay,  and  she  could  see  from  the  win- 
dow that  line  of  moor  where  the  roads 
met.     There,  with  hands  looked  in  her 


lap,  and  strained  eyes  fixed  on  the  dis- 
tance, and  white  cheek  close  to  the  pane, 
she  sat.  The  sky  had  cleared  a  little,  and 
the  moon  had  ventured  out,  looking  pale 
and  meek,  as  if  she,  too,  hnd  had  her 
troubles  and  wept  away  all  her  bright* 
ness. 

Twelve  o'clock  struck ;  and  Bab,  who 
had  vainly  tried  to  move  her  mistress, 
had  perforce  laid  her  own  weary  old  head 
on  a  bed  in  the  room  off  Elsie's  and  fallen 
asleep.  One  o'clock,  and  the  night  had 
brightened,  and  the  moon  shone  clear  and 
brilliant  on  the  white  ridges  and  levels  of 
mountains  and  valleys.  Two,  and  still 
Elsie  sat  fixed,  and  nothing  had  changed* 
Three,  and  the  moon  began  to  sink  away 
among  cloud-drifts  low  on  the  hills. 

Four  struck  in  the  hall,  and  the  sound 
roused  Elsie  from  a  state  of  numbness 
like  stupor  into  which  she  had  falleiv 
Was  it  the  shock  that  made  her  start  to 
her  feet,  and,  with  bent  brows  and  strain- 
ed eyes,  gaze  toward  the  moor,  whilst  all 
her  frame  shook  with  the  agony  of  sua- 
pense  ?  Was  it  fate  that  pointed  to  her 
a  black  something  moving  in  the  dim 
distance  like  one  riding  on  with  difiiculty  ? 
Another  instant  and  the  window  is  flung 
open  and  head  and  shoulders  are  thrust 
out.  A  low  groan,  "My  God!"  bursts 
from  her  as  the  shadow  seems  to  pause 
and  then  move  away  into  that  dim  dis- 
tance. ■■?>  Fleet  as  thought  she  has  left  the 
window,  dashed  from  the  room,  and  ia 
gone. 

Till  her  death  poor  old  Bab  remember- 
ed with  remorse  how  heavily  she  slept 
that  night,  till  she  seemed  to  dream  that 
Miss  Elsie's  figure  flashed  past  her  through 
the  room  in  which  she  lay.  The  vision 
made  her  sleep  uneasily,  and  she  awoke 
troubled,  and,  rising  to  reinsure  herself, 
searched  the  house  for  her  young  mis^ 
tress.  In  vain;  one  room  was  empty, 
and  another  was  empty.    Elsie  was  gone. 

Who  shall  tell  where?  The  moor- 
fowls  that  screamed  past  her  as  she  strug- 
gled on,  fired  to  supernatural  effort  by 
the  strength  of  her  purpose,  plunging 
through  snow-wreaths,  stumbling  over 
fences  and  clogged  marshes,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  those  Black  Crags?  Or 
the  moon  that  pitied  her  as  she  fell  and 
bled,  and  rose  and  fought  on  a^in,  as 
she  must  have  done  terribly,  piteously 
often,  ere  those  fatal  rocks  were  won  ? 

Oh,  those  pitiless  white  wastes,  how 
they  must  have  frozen  the  blood  in  that 
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brave  battling  young  heart !  How  they 
must  have  stung  that  daring  soul  with 
bitter  wounds  ere  it  could  acknowledge 
its  defeat  I  How  they  must  have  torn 
the  plodding  feet  with  treacherous  stones 
and  rocks  ere  they  carried  her  to  her  goal 
— ^eath  ! 

But  the  moon  waned,  and  the  gray 
Christmas  dawn  broke,  and  a  traveler, 
riding  with  difficulty  alon^  the  partially- 
deared  road,  paused  sudaeuly,  thinking 
he  heard  his  own  name  call^,  a  sharp, 
clear,  bitter  cry,  fading  suddenly  into 
silence— "Philip  1  Philip !" 

He  wheeled  about  and  gazed  seaward, 
just  as  the  red  sun  bared  his  brow  above 
the  eastern  mountains,  and  glared  fierce- 
ly over  the  crimson  •  stained  wastes  of 
whiteness  like  a  ruthless  conqueror  exult- 
ing after  the  carnage  is  done.  And  out, 
out  far,  just  by  the  Black  Crags,  he 
thought  he  saw  a  slight  dark  figure  stand- 
ing in  the  red  light  against  the  snow. 
But  his  eyes  were  dazed  with  the  sun, 
and  when  he  looked  again  the  form  was 
gone.  He  pressed  on  his  horse  eagerly 
and  thought  no  more  of  his  odd  fancy. 

"  Philip  I  Philip !"  Oh,  that  last  woe- 
ful cry,  falling  unheeded  into  stillness  just 


as  the  poor  heart  broke  I  And  he,  the 
watched  and  prayed  for,  entered  at  last 
that  garnished  home ;  but  the  hearth  that 
had  slowed  so  brightly  for  him  all  through 
the  long,  long  weeks  was  quenched  for 
ever,  and  the  heart  whose  love  had  fed 
its  flame,  and  the  fingers  that  had  trim- 
med the  lamp,  and  the  lips  that  had 
kissed  the  little  love-gifts  lying  about, 
where  were  they  ? 

Ay,  where  ?  Who  shall  guess  from  what 
hollow  gulf  of  snow,  from  the  feet  of  what 
cruel  rock,  the  tide  carried  the  dead  girl? 
The  sea-gulls  may  scream  her  fnisererea^ 
and  the  waves  roll  their  muffled  drums 
over  her  head,  but  no  human  mourner 
will  ever  kneel  at  her  grave,  for  the  body 
of  Elsie  Leonard  was  never  found. 

Philip  North  still  lives,  but  wherever 
he  goes  the  vision  of  that  figure  out  on 
the  snow  in  the  red  dawn  will  haunt  him 
till  death,  and  the  echo  of  that  last  bitter 
cry,  "  Philip  I  Philip !"  ring  in  his  ears. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Snowy  Christ- 
mas. It  is  told  over  the  logs  in  the 
cabins  at  night;  and  children  will  turn 
pale  if,  in  the  wintry  gloaming,  a  plover 
sobs  from  seaward  or  a  curlew  cries  over 
the  Black  Crags.  R.  M. 


From   The   Leliar«   Honr. 


ELEPHANT-STALKING      IN      ABYSSINIA. 


The  following  account  of  elephant- 
Btalkii^  in  the  easterly  clifis  of  the  Abys- 
sinian range  of  mountains  is  translated 
from  a  letter  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Cobur^,  written  during  his 
recent  African  expedition : 

Elephants  in  the  mountains  ?  No 
huntsman  or  friend  of  nature  will  believe 
it.  Bat,  however  they  may  shake  their 
heads  in  astonishment,  there  they  are  nev- 
ertheless. It  is  a  peculiarity  of  that  vast 
range,  which  in  the  east  almost  reaches 
the  Red  Sea,  in  the  north  runs  out  into 
the  deserts  of  Habab,  and  in  the  west  into 
the  low  lands  of  Barka — ^being  only  in 
the  south  connected  with  the  mountain- 
ous countries  of  Hamarfen — ^to  be  visited 


in  regular  intervals  by  large  troops  of  ele- 
phants. They  do  not  stay  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  table -lands,  as  would  seem 
more  probable,  but  chiefly  occupy  the 
highest  and  roughest  difls. 

They  move  on  and  change  their  places 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  being  in  all 
probability  connected  with  *  those  larg^ 
flocks  which  in  the  low  countries  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  lead  a  migratory  life,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Vogel  and  the  few  other  Eu- 
ropeans who  have  penetrated  so  far,  have 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  these  re- 
gions. 

The  mountains  in  question  consist  most- 
ly of  coarse-grained  granite  and  mica 
slate,  and  rise  up  to  an  elevation  of  about 
nine  thousand  ieet.    A  thick  vegetation 
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covers  them,  changing  by  degrees  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
tops  of  which  oar  native  European  shrubs 
and  plants  are  growing.  The  tropical 
vegetation  is,  besides,  quite  different  from 
that  of  America  andAsia ;  it  resembles  in 
its  appearance  rather  more  the  mountains 
of  upper  Austria  and  the  Bavarian  Alps. 
The  thermometer  is  supposed  never  to 
sink  to  the  freezing  point,  and  even  on 
the  highest  tops  you  feel  the  beams  of  a 
tropical  sun.  '  The  year  has  two  summers 
and  two.  winters,  and  all  seasons  are  re- 
freshed by  storms. 

To  our  own  astonishment  we  met  with 
elephants'  traces  before  we  expected, 
namely,  in  our  second  day's  journey  in 
the  narrow  valley  of  Mensa,  after  having 
crossed  the  Samhara.  The  eyes  of  the 
hunters  beamed  with  joy ;  but  we  scarce* 
ly  believed  in  what  we  saw,  and  were 
greatly  afraid  of  mistake  and  disappoint- 
ment :  for  how  should  elephants  come  to 
these  places  ?  Our  doubts  vanished,  how- 
ever, by  degrees,  and  our  misgivings  were 
relieved  as  we  proceeded.  There  were 
cracked  branches  and  young  trees  all 
around  us,  and  likewise  some  traces  in 
the  loamy  sand. 

When,  however,  in  our  third  day's 
journey  we  ascended  the  table-land  of  the 
Mensa,  we  lost  those  traces  again,  and 
thought  that  some  stray  elephants  had 
only  crossed  the  Mensa  valley.  But  af- 
ter remaining  in  Mensa  for  some  days, 
and  roving  with  indefatigable  eagerness 
through  the  surrounding  mountains,  we 
soon  learnt  something  more  of  the  pecul- 
iar habits  of  those  migrating  elephant 
tribes.  The  indigenous  inhabitants  told 
us  that  these  strange  animals  were  within 
a  few  weeks  sure  to  make  a  short  stay  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Mensa. 
More  certain  and  trustworthy  accounts 
were  not  to  be  had,  since  no  elephant- 
hunter  was  to  be  met  with,  the  thin  popu- 
lation of  Bogos  being,  as  a  rule,  no  hunts- 
men«  But,  after  having  left  Mensa  and 
crossed  thd  Aimsaba  nver,  we  had  the 
good  chance  to  meet  an  elephant-hunter 
at  Keren,  who  joined  us  to  consult  our 
phi^sician  about  a  lingering  disease.  It  is 
mainly  to  this  incident  that  we  owe  our 
nearer  acquaintance  with  the  monsters. 

After  our  return  to  Mensa,  I  charged 
S  with   searching  the   neighboring 

mountains,  in  order  to  learn  where  the 
elephants  staid.  He  returned  very  soon 
with  the  excellent  news  of  having  met 


witb  three  flocks  of  dephants  on  the  steep 
difib  .of  the  Beit  Shakhan,  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  this  neighborhood. 
He  had  seen  them  feeding  quietly,  which 
told  well  for  their  not  being  likely  to  leave 
these  plains  soon  again.  We  resolved  at 
once  to  make  a  hunting  expedition.  Your 
obedient   servant,  my  nephew  Herman 

S y  and  my  German  huntsman  were  to 

form  the  vanguard,  in  order  to  spy  out 
the  position  of  the  elephants,  and  to  make 
the  plan  of  attack  accordingly.  My  sec* 
ond  nephew,  Edward,  the  English  consuli 
the  Dutch  baron,  and  a  second  elephant- 
hunter,  whom  we  had  found  out  by  mere 
chance  among  our  muleteers,  had  to  fol- 
low and  to  meet  us  on  a  certain  point. 
Our  German  footman  and  a  native  had 
to  carry  some  victuals  on  their  backa. 
The  rest  of  the  company  of  huntsmen 
were  either  indisposed  or  not  willing  to 
join  the  hazardous  adventure.         ^    • 

We  started  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  under  the  most  brilliant  moon- 
shine, and  ascended  without  intermption 
in  the  traces  of  elephants  or  other  animals 
until  nine  o'clock.  We  had  to  cross  the 
mountains  bordering  on  the  Mensa  valley 
in  order  to  reach  another  range.  After  a 
short  stop,  we  made  at  noon  the  tops  of 
the  Beit  Shakhan,  probably  the  end  of 
the  Merrara  range,  which  we  estimated 
from  eight  thousand  to  nine  thousand  feet 
high.  S— —  had,  as  he  stated,  from  this 
pomt  seen  elei)hants.  The  prospect  was 
large  enough,  indeed,  a  j^anorama  being 
before  us,  me  like  of  which  I  have  seen 
only  in  a  few  places  of  the  Tyrol  or 
Switzerland.  An  unbounded  sea  of  green 
and  brown  hills,  in  the  finest  and  softest 
outlines,  and  then  again  stretching  forth 
sharp-marked  rocks,  m  picturesque  shapes 
and  admirable  juxtaposition.  A  golden 
streak  in  the  far^istant  east  pointed  out 
the  waves  of  the  Red  Sea ;  in  all  other  di- 
rections mountain  followed  mountain,  all 
about  of  the  same  height.  Had  we  met 
no  elephants,  the  difficult  ascent  of  those 
Alps  would  still  have  been  sufficiently  re- 
warded through  the  indescribable  pros- 
pect we  enjoyed  fi'om  this  point.  Our 
niends  had  met  us,  and  we  strengthened 
ourselves  by  a  luncheon.  The  sun  shone 
scorching  hot,  but  a  cool  breeze  refireshed 
ns  at  the  same  time,  and,  stretched  out  in 
the  high  grass,  we  reveled  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Nowhere  on  the  clifis  were  elephants 
to  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  our  best  telo- 
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Boope,  and  I  began  to  doubt  if  the  whole 
tale  of  elephants  was  not  a  mere  myth, 
and  sent  two  huntsmen  to  the  deeper 
oliffs,  which,  by  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  raoge,  were  concealed  and  invisible 
for  our  eyes.  We  agreed  upon  a  certain 
signal,  after  which  we  should  follow  the 
huntsmen. 

It  was  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in* 
the  afternoon,  when  the  ear  of  one  of  the 
young  natives  in  our  company  was  struck 
with  a  sound  which  the  others  were 
scarcely  able  to  perceive.  With  the  sud- 
den impulse  and  elasticity  of  a  serpent, 
jumped  this  black  naked  fellow  up  from 
the  grass,  and  his  excitement  showed  in 
strange  and  violent  gesticulation  that  he 
had  heard  the  signal.  He  answered  at 
once  with  a  shrill  yelling  cry,  and  then  a 
second  one  carried  along  by  the  light 
mountain  air  resounded  in  our  ears  from 
the  abyss  underneath.  We  jumped  on 
our  feet  and  seized  our  rifles.  The  charm- 
ing view,  and  our  weariness,  all  was  gone ; 
the  beams  of  the  sun  were  soorching  no 
longer;  and  without  considering  what 
now  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  signal,  the  whole  company 
trotted  fof th  over  stones  and  rocks  and 
holes  towards  the  valley,  whence  in  sev- 
eral intervals  the  signal  was  repeated. 

The  young  native,  with  shield  and  lance, 
led  the  way,  and  not  being  impeded  in  his 
course  by  garments,  or  by  the  bulk  of  his 
body,  he  soon  fell  into  a  really  dangerous 
movement,  which  none  but  voung  and 
vigorous  legs  were  able  to  follow.  The 
English  consul  and  our  German  provision 
carrier  fell  back.  The  others,  nowever, 
kept  together  like  a  pack  of  well-trained 
dogs.  It  took  an  hour  and  a  half  before  we 
met  the  two  elephant-hunters.  But  then 
we  had  to  follow  only  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  yards,  when  on  the  oppo- 
site rock -wall,  between  brush-wood  and 
euphorbia  trees,  we  saw  elephants  quietly 
takmg  their  dinner.  On  another  cliff,  in 
a  greater  distance,  we  observed  through 
the  telescope  a  more  numerous  troop  of 
elephants. 

This  was  the  time  to  form  a  council  of 
war,  and  to  accomplish  our  designs  of  at- 
tack, according  to  previous  agreement. 
But  the  excited  natives  gave  us  no  time. 

S seized  my  arm,  shook  it  as  if  to 

shake  apples  from  a  tree,  and,  with  grim 
gestures,  pointing  to  the  feeding  elephants, 
bore  me  away.  Herman  and  my  hunts- 
man followed,  whilst  the  other  savage  laid 


hold  of  Edward  and  the  baron,  to  disap- 
pear with  them  in  another  direction.  We 
could  only  ^uess  that  the  huntsmen  in- 
tended tobnngme  and  Herman  to  a  good 
place  for  stalking  an  elephant,  whilst  the 
other  gentlemen  were  placed  tsafely  near 
the  road  of  the  retreating  beasts.  This 
view  proved  afterwards  to  be  correct. 

Onwards  we  went  again  in  fall  race 
through  aloe,  caihir,  and  mimosas.  Our 
shirts  and  trowsers  were  soon  torn  to 
rags,  and  the  scorching  sun  bathed  us  in 
perspiration.  At  once  the  huntsman  stop- 
ped short,  made  a  furious  grimace,  and 
pushed  upon  my  shoes  with  the  long  bar- 
rel of  his  musket.  He  wished  evidently 
that  hence  I  should  walk  barefooted  like 
himself.  But  I  gave  him  to  understand, 
by  an  equaUy  grim  mien  and  significative 
gesture,  that  the  soles  of  our  feet  were 
not,  like  his  own,  prepared  for  thorns  and 
sharp  stones ;  and  onward  again,  down  a 
declivity,  across  a  ravine,  and  opposite  up 
a  steep  wall.  We  followed,  in  the  else 
impenetrable  brushwood,  exactly  the  nar- 
row paths  the  monsters  in  feeding  had 
trodden  down  a  minute  before.  Down 
another  wall,  and  we  were  just  about  to 
cross  a  second  ravine,  when,  at  fifty  yards 
distance,  we  saw  four  elephants  engaged 
in  the  same  purpose.  All  was  breathless. 
I  raised  my  rifle  to  take  aim  at  the  big- 
gest of  the  elephants ;  but  the  huntsman 
seized  my  arm,  and  made  such  a  fearful 
grimace,  that  I  could  not  but  think  that 
in  his  estimation  the  distance  was  still  too 
great. 

The  elephants,  which  have  no  sharp 
eyesight,  passed  by.  As  soon,  however, 
as  they  had  reached  the  other  side,  our 
race  on  their  traces  began  again;  the 
huntsman's  intention  was,  evidently,  that 
we  should  come  up  with  them  at  only  a 
few  yards  distance.  We  were  all  in  a 
fever  of  expectation,  almost  unable  to 
mind  the  danger  which  threatened  us. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  in  which 
we,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  pursued 
the  trace  downwards,  we  met  the  first 
of  the  elephants  on  a  sudden,  and  at 
three  yards  distance.  The  beasts  had 
turned  their  steps  backwards.  One  yard 
onward,  and  every  one  of  us  would  have 
been  crushed  to  atoms. 

The  huntsman,  with  full  presence  of 
mind,  ga^e  a  yelling  cry,  and  down  jump- 
ed he  into  the  thickest  of  cactus-plants, 
which  was  about  ten  feet  underneath  the 
place  where  we  stood.    We  all  followed 
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iDstinotively  bis  example.    Bruised  and  ]  high  enough  to  send  his  mortirerons  ballet 


scratched,  we  stooped  nehind  a  rock  like 
a  covey  of  partridges  under  a  sheltering 
bash.  The  elephants,  startled  by  the  un- 
expected sight,  made  half  a  turn  to  the 
right,  and  showed  just  their  broad  flanks 
in  a  slanting  down-hill  direction^  at  from 
ten  to  fifteen  yards  distance. 

The  moment  for  action  had  arrived. 
The  huntsman,  Herman,  and  myself  were 
at  the  same  time  on  the  rock,  which  had 
saved  us ;  our  rifles  were  on  our  cheeks, 
and  four  pointed  bullets  were  fired  behind 
the  roonster^s  colossal  ear.  The  elephant 
was  hit  mortally. 

A  second  elephant  crossed  the  way  of 
his  wounded  companion.  He  received 
from  Herman  a  bullet  in  the  flank,  wh}ch 
caused  him  to  ejaculate  the  same  cry  of 
agony,  but  made  him  only  accelerate  his 
escape.  Our  first  friei^d  tottered  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  slowly  trying  to 
tnrn  himself  round.  Then  our  huntsman, 
whose  musket  had  five  times  missed  fire, 
gave  him  the  finishing  shot  through  the 
heai-t.  Down  he  went,  and  rolled  down 
the  mountain  to  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
.  dred  yards,  crashmg  trees  and  shrubs  be- 
fore him.  The  path  he  had  leveled  by  his 
rolling  body  resembled  the  trace  of  an 
avalanche, which  chamois  hunters  often  see 
in  the  mountains.  We  followed  the  dying 

fiant  with  shouts  of  triumph,  and  found 
im  hemmed  in  between  two  blocks  of 
granite,  still  stragjSfUng  with  his  feet  vio- 
lently. We  should  have  been  inconsider- 
ate enough  to  climb  down  the  last  rock  to 

approach  him,  unless  S had  stopped 

us,  almost  by  force.  He  pointed  at  the 
same  time  at  an  advancing  young  ele- 
phant. 

We  were  in  a  difficult  situation  again 
— ^some  hanging,  some  sitting,  some  lying 
in  the  clifi'^,  Herman  stooping  down  on  an 
isolated  rock,  from  which  he  could  only 
go  downhill,  not  upwards  to  where  we 
were. 

I  opened  fire  upon  the  young  animal, 
and  with  two  bullets  at  twenty  yards  dis- 
tance, well  aimed  upon  his  flank,  brought 
him  down  on  his  knees.  But  he  rose 
again,  and,  running  over  roots  and  rocks 
in  a  fury,  attempted  to  attack  Herman. 
He,  however,  being  fortunately  on  too 
high  a  seat  to  be  knocked  over,  and  just 


into  the  enemy's  skull,  finished  him  in- 
stantly. 

The  herd  of  devastating  animals  had 
got  a  good  fright,  and  the  dead  prey 
proved  a  welcome  boon  to  the  natives. 
The  highest  excitement  was  over,  and  the 
last  beams  of  the  scorching  sun  shone 
*upon  the  scene  of  our  wild  adventure.  A 
few  minutes  after,  being  almost  rendered 
speechless  by  fatigue  and  exertion,  we 
stood  on  the  colossal  corpse  of  the  old 
elephant.  Edward  and  the  baron  arrived 
soon  afterwards.  They  had  been  placed 
too  deep,  and  the  other  elephants  most 
have  got  the  wind  from  them ;  for  in  these 
mountains  likewise,  as  in  the  Alps,  the 
sun  causes  the  wind  to  blow  upwards  from 
the  valleys  to  the  tops. 

The  night  came  on  at  a  sudden,  as  is 
usual  in  tropical  countries.  Where  should 
we  find  shelter  or  a  drop  of  water  ?  After 
a  long  search  we  found  a  green  puddle, 
from  which  we  quenched  our  thirst,  and 
a  small  plain  rock  on  which  we  resolved 
to  make  our  night  quarters.  The  few  vic- 
tuals, which  were  intended  for  a  lunch 
only,  were  soon  consumed.  A  fire  was  lit 
to  protect  us  against  the  roving  beasts  of 
prey,  and  branches  were  brought  together 
to  make  a  provisional  camp. 

While  making  these  arrangements,  we 
missed,  to  our  great  bewilderment,  the 
German,  who  had  to  carry  our  coats  and 
a  few  biscuits.  He  was  said  to  have  been 
missed  for  four  or  five  hours.  What  could 
have  become  of  him  ?  Shots  were  fired, 
the  aborigines  were  sent  out,  shouts  were 
raised,  hunting  horns  sounded,  until  at  last 
one  of  our  retinue  met  him  behind  a 
shrub,  where  he  had  fallen  asleep,  exhaost- 
ed  through  hunger  and  fatigae.  He  waa 
brought  up  to  the  fire,  to  onr  great  satis- 
faction, as  we  should  have  been  very 
sorry  to  leave  the  poor  fellow  alone  in  su<^ 
a  desert. 

Heavy  sleep  oppressed  the  fortunate 
huntsmen,  who,  however,  were  soon 
enough  awakened  again  by  the  chill  dew 
and  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  son. 
After  a  slow  return  we  reached  our  camp 
at  Mensa,  exhausted  by  hunger,  late  in  the 
afternoon ;  but  what  are  fatigues  and  pri- 
vations in  comparison  to  such  a  hunting- 
day? 
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From    Traier*!    Uagftiinc, 


REVOLUTIONS      IN      ENGLISH       HISTORY 


Within  little  more  than  four  years  we 
have  lost  two  eminent  historians;  but  in 
every  period  of  English  story,  such  is  the 
vigor,  versatility,  and  energetic  resources 
of  our  people,  that  we  have  always  been 
able  to  carry  on  the  work  left  unfinished 
or  imperfectly  executed  by  those  taken 
away.  Hallam  was  undoubtedly  a  writ- 
er of  well-balanced  intellect,  of  great 
reading  and  research,  conscientious,  care- 
ful, and  eminently  capable  in  his  particu- 
lar walk  ;  and  Macauiay,  who  disappeared 
shortly  after  his  predecessor,  was  equally 
erudite,  and  much  more  brilliant,  and  strik- 
ing, and  effective  in  his  style  than  the  au- 
thor of  the  Constitutional  History,  But 
without  undervaluing  these  great  writers, 
or  unduly  exalting  the  living,  we  may  say 
that  the  field  of  history  is  still  open  to  in- 
dependent inquirers ;  and  there  are  views 
and  opinions  concerning  the  men  and  the 
parties  that  have  passed  away  which  have 
not  yet  found  the  fullest  apd  the  complet- 
est  expression.  Irrespectively  of  this,  a 
very  old  story  may  be  told  in  a  new  fash- 
ion ;  or  a  new  flood  of  light  may  have 
gleamed  upon  us  from  the  discovery  of 
fresh  materials,  hitherto  unexamined  or 
unpublished. 

Although  the  author  of  the  volume  now 
before  us  has  not,  like  Mr.  Froude,  exam- 
ined the  archives  of  Simancas,  or  gone 
through  the  vast  repertory  of  dispatches 
writen  by  De  Feria  or  Alvarez  de  Quadra, 
in  choice  Castilian,  yet,  in  reference  to  the 
Saxon  time,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the 
labors  of  Palgrave,  Lappenberg,  and  Kern- 
ble ;  and  in  his  second  volume,  while 
acknowledging  his  obligations  to  Mr. 
Froude,  feels  himself  occasionally  con- 
strained to  differ  from  that  gentleman. 
But  the  difference  is  more  in  the  husk  than 
in  the  kernel — it  is  more  of  opinion  than 
of  principle,  and  is  always  expressed  in 
courteous  and  scholarly  fashion.    As  both 
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are  honest,  honorable,  earnest,  and  inquir- 
ing men,  it  is  well  for  the  interests  of  free 
discussion  and  of  truth  that  they  should 
occasionally  differ.  We  can  not  expect, 
nor  is  it  desirable,  that  a  Nonconformist 
divine,  however  liberal  and  large-minded, 
should  always  agree  in  his  views  with  a 
Churchman.  Though  Dr.  Vaughan  is 
singularly  free  from  any  thing  like  narrow- 
mindedness  or  bigotry,  though  he  admits 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  in  her  early  days 
became  strong  by  means  of  her  better  ten- 
dencies, and  that  her  form  of  Christianity, 
imperfect  as  it  may  have  been,  still  exer- 
cised a  benign  influence,  which  caused  it 
to  be  treasured  and  transmitted,  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  writer,  even  so 
tolerant  and  well-judging,  should  find  men 
equally  tolerant  and  philosophic,  or  dis- 
posed to  accept  all  his  own  views  with 
respect  to  the  jPuritans  and  Cromwell. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Dr. 
Yaugban's  history  is  fully  as  interesting 
and  more  instructive  than  the  two  former 
ones.  It  brings  the  labors  on  which  the 
author  has  been  so  long  occupied  to  a 
close  ;  and  though  the  material  is  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  well-known  mate- 
rial of  the  past,  yet  it  is  arranged  and  re- 
cast in  accordance  with  the  writer's  long- 
declared  and  defined  object.  It  is  very 
true  that  histoiy,  taken  in  the  largest  and 
most  philosophic  sense  of  the  word,  means 
something  broader  and  larger  than  this 
scheme  ;  but  Dr.  Vaughan  has  wisely,  we 
conceive,  limited  his  labor  to  particular 
epochs  in  English  history,  and,  without  de- 
nying the  regular  growth  of  society  and 
events,  or  that  moral  concatenation  of 
causes  depending  on  each  other,  and  the 
result  of  a  wisdom  more  than  human,  be- 
cause infinite,  he  has  selected  particular 
epochs  and  events  to  which  he  has  conse- 
crated a  larger  share  of  attention  than  to 
minor  matters.  There  is  good  warrant 
for  this  treatment  of  the  subject  in  thelit- 
terature  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem 
tiroes.  Not  to  speak  of  Greece  and  Bomoi 
Machiavel,  Giannone,  Davila,  and  MarL 
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ana,  among  continental  authors,  selected  ' 
certain  exceptional  or  abnormal  epochs  ; 
and  among  ourselves,  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
Lyttleton,  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, and  others,  followed  a  like  course. 
In  France,  the  number  of  historians  who 
have  chosen  to  fix  upon  the  French  Revo- 
lution for  an  historical  subject  is  named 
legion;  but  while  they  nearly  all  admit 
that  the  Revolution  of  1789  was  an  irreg- 
ular and  anomalous  moral  convulsion  and 
outburst,  most  of  them  seek  to  explain  the 
phenomena,  not  as  a  casual,  inevitable,  or 
iatal  event,  but  as  depending  on  a  chain  of 
causes,  every  one  of  which  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  up  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIII., 
if  not  to  a  still  earlier  period.  This  was 
the  course  likewise  followed  byltn  eminent 
expositor  of  history  at  Cambridge,  the 
late  Professor  Smyth,  whose  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  the  French  Revolution  have 
been  published  in  three  volumes.  Dr. 
Yaughan  nowhere  contends  that  the  life 
of  society  at  large,  or  the  march  of  human- 
ity towards  better  things,  is  impeded  by 
those  desperate  occasional  and  exception- 
al moral  distempers,  on  which  he  lingers 
longer  than  on  events  of  less  momentous 
importance.  All  he  contends  for  is,  that 
historians  generally  have  not  examined 
those  events  sufficiently  clinically,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  side  of  the  fevered  and  suf- 
fering nation.  So  far  from  severing  cause 
and  effect,  as  has  been  objected  to  him. 
Dr.  Yaughan  distinctly  admits  that  the  er- 
rors and  the  crimes  of  Mary  Stuart  may 
be  traced  to  the  taint  of  the  Guise  blood, 
as  the  errors  of  Charles  Lmay  be  traced  to 
the  disposition  and  character  of  mind  in- 
herited from— not  to  speak  of  the  teach- 
ing, training,  and  example  of-njames  I. 
In  fact,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  Dr. 
Vaughan's  last  volume  is  written  with  a 
view  to  show  that  the  character  and  sys- 
tem of  James  I.  contributed  to  prepare  the 
catastrophe  of  his  unfortunate  son. 

The  reign  of  James  contains,  doubtless, 
many  a  dark  bad  secret,  which  future  in- 
quirers may  yet  lay  bare  to  the  sun,  with 
small  advantage  to  the  royal  reputation  ; 
yet  hardly  can  any  discovery  give  a  black- 
er shading  to  the  portrait  of  that  monarch 
than  is  presented  m  the  sketch  in  the  vol- 
ume beiore  us. 

The  son  of  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Mary  was  without  vigor  either  of 
mind  or  body.  He  had  neither  courage, 
■incerity,  nor  truthfulness  ;  and  his  selfish 
pedantry,    awkwardness,    and    gluttony 


were  not  his  worst  vices.  On  this  topic 
we  do  not  care  to  dwell  at  any  length  ; 
but  abundant  authority  for  all  that  is  stat- 
ed by  Dr.  Yaughan,  and  for  more  than  he 
has  stated,  may  be  found  In  the  collection 
of  Lord  Somers's  tracts,  edited  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott. 

The  change  from  Elizabeth  to  James, 
says  Dr.  Yaughan,  was  every  where  felt  by 
the  people  as  a  personal  humiliation.  And 
no  wonder ;  for  both  old  and  young  who 
had  lived  under  the  i)ast  reign  must  have 
contrasted  the  stately  demeanor  and 
queenly  carriage  of  Elizabeth  with  the 
squat  figure  and  ungainly  carriage  of  the 
small,  fat,  fiabby  Scotchman,  more  like 
some  clownish  simpleton  than  a  ruler  of 
men. 

A  king  who  could  neither  walk,  ride, 
nor  speak  Eni^lish,  articulating  imperfect- 
ly from  his  ill-shaped  mouth  indifferent 
Latin  and  broad  Scotch,  was  indeed  a 
strange  spectacle  to  English  subjects. 
James,  too,  was  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
needy  dependents  from  his  own  country, 
who  sought  to  make  their  fortune  in  Eng- 
land. So  unanimous,  however,  were  the 
people  in  the  advantages  of  undisputed 
right,  and  the  prospect  of  a  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  they 
received  the  great-grandson  of  Margaret 
of  England  and  the  son  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  notwithstanding  the  coarse  and 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
of  his  predecessor,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  hopefulness  and  expectation.  Nor  was 
it  till  by  his  proclamation  he  overstepped 
the  law,  by  his  collisions  with  his  parlia- 
ment, and  by  his  attempts  to  coerce  mem- 
bers, that  James  awakened  a  spirit  of  gen- 
eral discontent.  This  discontent  was  the 
fruitful  seed-plot  whence  sprung  great  con- 
stitutional improvements.  Out  of  it  ul- 
timately grew  the  right  of  the  Commons 
to  judge  concerning  disputed  elections,  to 
debate  on  all  questions  affecting  Church 
and  State,  to  impeach  ministers  of  the 
crown,  and  to  regulate  customs  at  the 
ports. 

The  great  question  to  be  determined 
under  the  Tudor  princes  was,  whether 
England  was  to  be  under  a  foreign  eccle- 
siastic or  to  profess  the  Reformed  faith« 
Under  liie  Stuarts  the  great  struggle  was 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
future  of  that  constitution  whose  bless- 
ings we  now  enjoY,  and  under  whose  wgis 
we  live.  When  the  House  of  Stuart  came 
to  the  throne,  as  Dr.  Yaughan  says,  tbe 
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whole  of  England  was  represented  and 
impersonated  in  the  king.  Mi/  king,  he 
trnly  remarks,  was  an  expression  charged 
with  that  loving  and  proud  loyalty  which 
had  flowed  on  with  our  life's  blood 
through  centuries.  But  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  in  half  a  century 
from  the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  man  who 
had  come  by  law  and  heritage  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown  was  sent  to  the  scaffold,  and 
England  became  a  Republic.  It  is  the 
causes  of  such  a  revolution  that  Dr.  Vangh- 
an  traces,  and  on  which  he  bestows  a 
more  careful  study  than  on  smaller  events 
of  subsidiary  interest.  The  character  of 
the  sire  was  nearly  as  much  accountable 
for  the  coming  catastrophe  of  1649  as  the 
character  of  the  son  and  sufferer ;  for,  as 
the  author  pertinently  remarks,  the  court 
and  government  under  James  were  to  be- 
come to  the  reign  of  his  successor  what 
the  court  and  government  of  Paris  under 
Louis  X  Y.  were  to  become  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVL  This  fact  has  certainly  not 
been  brought  out  till  now,  and  in  this 
book,  with  due  distinctness  and  promi- 
nence in  any  one  of  our  popular  histories. 
A  historian  has  to  deal  with  events,  not 
with  speculations,  and  it  was  no  part  of 
the  business  of  Dr.  Vaughan  to  do  more 
than  chronicle  the  character  and  death  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  elder  brother  of 
Charles  I.  This  prince  was  in  every  sense 
a  contrast  to  both  his  father  and  his 
younger  brother.  He  differed  as  much 
from  James  and  Charles  as  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent,  the  father  of  her  present  Majesty, 
differed  from  George  III.,  his  father,  or 
Greorge  IV.,  his  brother,  or  as  Alexander 
I.  of  Russia  differed  from  his  vounger 
brother,  the  Archduke  Constantine,  the 
Governor  and  Viceroy  of  Poland.  Brave, 
generous,  and  ardent  for  fame,  both  the 
Iligh  Church  and  Puritan  parties  anticipat- 
ed from  Prince  Henry's  reign  measures  of 
vigorous  energy  and  enterprise,  and  had 
believed  a  civil  war  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. But  this  was  not  to  be;  and 
Charles,  of  a  different  nature,  and  more 
susceptible  of  evil  impressions,  became 
mentally  and  morally  depraved  by  the 
evil  of  the  paternal  example,  and  the  as- 
cendancy wnich  early  in  life  the  favorite 
Buckingham  had  acquired  over  him.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  historians 
have  imagined — out  the  delusion  is  dis- 
pelled by  Dr.  Vanghan — ^that  at  the  period 
of  the  l^tuart  accession  England  was  so 
backward,  not  to  say  barbarous,  as  onr 


country  is  ordinarily  represented.  Though 
Spain  and  France  had  at  that  period  lost 
their  Cortes,  Parliaments,  and  free  insti- 
tutions, and  popular  rights  were  nearly  ab- 
sorbed by  an .  absolute  authority,  yet  in 
England  it  was  different.  Our  middle 
classes  were  even  thus  early  increasing  in 
wealth,  in  intelligence,  and  therefore  in 
strength.  Though  loyal  in  the  main  to 
the  crown,  yet  their  loyalty  proceeded 
from  a  well-understood  principle.  It  was 
not  a  blind,  unreasoning  acquiescence,  but 
a  distinct  conceptioi^  that  if  the  crown 
had  its  prerogatives,  the  nobility  their 
privileges,  so  also  had  the  people  their 
rights  and  liberties.  This  sturdy  feeling 
appeared  amongst  us  long  antecedent  to 
the  time  of  James :  it  existed  in  the  days 
of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  For  though  it  is 
true  that  the  power  ceded  to  the  Tudors 
was  great — ^so  great,  that  there  were  times 
when  all  other  powers  paled  before  it,  yet 
there  were  also  seasons,  as  Dr.  Vaughan 
remarks,  when  both  Henr^  and  Elizabeth 
were  made  to  feel  that  their  authority  was 
far  from  being  absolute — seasons  when 
thty  were  constrained  to  learn  that  there 
were  great  lines  of  protection  thrown  about 
the  persons  and  the  property  of  English- 
men, which  it  became  the  monarch  to  re- 
spect. The  frequency  with  which  these 
two  sovereigns  convened  parliaments,  and 
acted  with  them  in  the  most  weighty 
affairs,  established,  as  is  remarked  in  this 
volume,  a  mass  of  precedent,  that  could 
not  conduce  so  largely  to  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  crown,  without  also 
simultaneously  operating  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  causes  which  tended  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  crown  under  James  I.,  and  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  Parliament 
were  many,  and  they  are  well  detailed  in 
this  volume.  One  cause  overlaying  most 
others  was  the  personal  character  of  the 
kin^.  His  grandfather  had  married  into 
the  House  of  Guise ;  his  mother  was  born 
of  that  marriage,  and  had  been  educated 
in  that  school.  Jn  families,  as  Dr.  Vaugh- 
an well  observes,  moral  as  well  as  phys- 
ical qualities  are  often  hereditary.  In  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  there  was 
little  of  Gothic  honesty,  but  much  of  the 
vanity,  unsteadiness,  and  insincerity  inci- 
dent to  the  Italian  and  Gallic  stock  from 
which  they  had  sprung.  Independently 
of  this  James  had  a  super-abounding 
sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  of  the 
divinity  by  which  he  was  ^^  hedged  in." 
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In  bis  ready  acceptance  by  tbe  Englisb 
people  be  recognized  only  the  proper  co- 
rollary of  his  heaven-descended  preroga- 
tive. When  men  listened  with  wonder — 
which  was  not,  according  to  Dr.  John- 
Bon^s  definition,  "involuntary  praise" — 
to  his  strange  discourses,  be  attributed 
their  amazement  to  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
ing and  the  indefeasible  nature  of  his  di- 
vine right  and  authority.  At  first  and  for 
a  time  these  worse  than  follies  were  con- 
doned and  overloi^ed  by  his  subjects, 
but  a  perseverance  in  error  provoked  ut- 
terances of  national  thought  and  feeling 
which  day  by  day  grew  in  intensity. 
Grave,  honest,  and  generous  men  did  not 
come  into  the  service  of  the  State  in  the 
reign  of  James ;  but  they  made  themselves 
felt  at  intervals,  and  they  did  their  work 
in  season. 

While  the  domestic  policy  of  the  king 
was  thus  exceptionable,  his  foreign  policy 
was  as  little  satisfactory.  It  was  unsatis- 
factory, not  only  to  the  Puritans,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Vaughan,  but  to  all  sound 
Protestants.  It  had  no  religious  principle 
— ^no  nationality.  Bohemia,  by  tlie  votes 
of  a  majority  of  Calvinistio  Keformers, 
offered  its  crown  to  Frederick,  the  son-in- 
law  of  James ;  and  the  new  sovereign, 
with  his  queen,  was  crowned  at  Prague. 
England  was  ripe  for  a  great  effort  in 
favor  of  a  Protestant  champion  against 
Rome,  Austria,  and  Spain ;  but  the  wretch- 
ed pedant  who  then  governed  this  coun- 
try, had  neither  heart,  feeling,  nor  cour- 
age, and  gave  no  assistance  to  his  son-in- 
law,  though  civil  liberty  and  religious 
progress  were  inseparable  from  the  strug- 

flc  m  which  that  Saxon  land  was  engaged, 
n  the  Parliament  of  1621  Dr,  Vaugh- 
an shows  that  an  organized  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  court  had  already 
manifested  itself  in  the  House  of  Peers  as 
well  as  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This, 
he  concludes,  was  to  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  meddling  arrogance  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  part  to  the  advancing  temper  of 
the  times,  which  forced  minds  the  least 
disposed  to  innovation  into  new  modes  of 
thought.  There  was  much  in  the  policy  of 
James  toward  Ireland  that  was  commend- 
able ;  and  this  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  his 
long  reign.  Dr.  Vaughan's  retrospect  of 
the  reign  is  careful  and  just. 

"  Much  [he  says]  had  been  done  to  show 
that  in  the  English  constitution  proclamations 
were  not  to  have  the  force  of  law,  except  as 


based  upon  law ;  and  the  Commons  moreover 
had  assumed  a  power — a  dangerous  power — 
of  summoning  political  offenders  to  ita  bar. 
But  the  policy  of  the  king  consisted  from  fint 
to  last  of  an  artful  attempt  to  wring  as  much 
money  as  possible  from  the  subject,  while 
ceding  as  uttle  as  possible  in  return.  Maj- 
esty itself  descended  to  teach  the  wealthy, 
and  many  below  the  wealthy,  to  pour  con- 
tempt on  all  piety  not  after  the  court  pat- 
tern, to  sneer  at  professions  of  conscientious- 
ness, and  even  at  a  regard  to  decency.*' 

Such  was  the  complexion  of  affairs  when 
Charles  I.  succeeded  to  bis  father  in  1625. 
The  influence  of  the  father's  teaching  and 
example  on  the  conduct  of  the  son  is  thus 
sketched,  faithfully  taken  from  MS.  letters 
of  that  son,  written  before  or  soon  after 
his  accession : 

"It  was  hardly  possible  that  the  constant 
lessons  of  James  on  the  virtues  of  kingoidt 
should  have  been  made  so  familiar  to  Charles 
wholly  without  effect.  Nor  was  it  probable 
that  the  duplicities  into  which  the  prmce  had 
been  himself  initiated  in  the  late  transactions 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  subsequent  negotiations 
with  France,  would  leave  his  mind  firmly  set 
against  vice  in  that  dangerous  form  In  the 
time  to  come.  The  discoursing  on  politics  to 
which  he  had  listened  from  his  boyhood  up- 
wards, had  placed  popular  rights  before  him 
as  so  much  license  which  had  been  either 
extorted  from  the  crown,  or  ceded  by  it,  and 
which  might  be  justly  reclaimed  on  the  first 
convenient  occasion.  How  to  cozen  the  trib- 
unes and  demagogues  calling  themselves  the 
House  of  Commons,  using  them  with  as  much 
advantage,  and  at  as  little  cost  as  possible,  was 
almost  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  talk 
heard  by  him  on  State  matters.  Laigo  views, 
great  principles — ^principles  having  respect  to 
the  great  Protestant  interests,  and  to  the  libov 
ties  of  Europe — were  not  only  without  favor, 
but  were  utterly  proscribed  in  the  circle  where 
the  conceptions  of  Ms  youth  and  manhood 
had  been  formed.  The  infirmities  of  chaiacter 
which  he  too  soon  betrayed  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  one  so  descended,  and 
who  had  been  so  schooled." 

The  reign  of 'favoritism  commenced  by 
James  was  continued  under  his  son.  To 
Carr,  Yiaoount  Rochester,  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Somerset,  succeeded,  in  the  faat 
reign,  Buckingham  ;  and  the  favor  of 
Buckingham  still  continued.  He  waa  sent 
over  to  Paris  to  brine  the  new  queen, 
Henrietta  Maria,  to  England ;  bat  the 
dauffhter  of  that  Henry  lY.  (who  would 
not  lose  France  for  a  mass)  waa  a  Papist 
and  she  brought  over  with  her  a  oloud  of 
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priests,  who  would  celebrate  the  Popish 
service  overtly  in  the  palace  despite  Acts 
of  Parliament.  The  king,  as  was  his  wont, 
compromised  the  affair  by  directing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church  to  be 
strictly  private.  Parliament  soon  voted 
a  sum  of  money  to  aid  the  Huguenots  of 
La  Rochelle ;  but  Parliament  and  the 
country  heard  with  indignation  that  the 
king  and  Buckingham  had  ordered  the 
admiral  to  surrender  the  vessels  for  the 
use  of  Louis,  and  the  seamen  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  garrison  of  La  Ro- 
chelle. Turpitude  such  as  this  caused  the 
gravest  imputations  of  treachery  and  in- 
sincerity to  be  cast  upon  the  king.  Gap- 
tains  of  ships  and  sailors  in  numbers  join- 
ed the  Huguenot  defenders ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  the  whole  proceeding  was, 
that  the  character  of  Charles  was  branded 
with  falseness,  insincerity,  and  indirect- 
ness. 

It  is  not  possible  to  realize  the  concep- 
tion of  the  crisis  foreshadowed  in  Dr. 
Yaughan's  second  chapter,  which  he  calls 
the  "Crisis  and  the  Law,"  without  ob- 
taining an  answer  to  the  question,  What 
was  English  Puritanism?  In  no  histori- 
cal work  that  has  yet  been  published«do 
we  find  this  question  so  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. Any  one  desirous  of  hearing 
what  can  be  fairly  said  in  favor  of  Puritan- 
ism will  carefully  read  the  chapters  first 
and  second  of  the  tenth  book,  contained 
in  the  second  volume,  and  the  second 
chapter,  commencing  at  page  125,  in  the 
volume  now  under  review.  We  do  not 
say  that  all  Dr.  Yaughan's  statements,  as 
to  the  history  of  Puritanism  and  the  Puri- 
tans, are  to  be  fully  and  unhesitatingly 
accepted ;  but  we  do  say  that,  for  a  light 
of  nonconformity,  his  statement  of  the 
opinions  and  views  of  Puritans  is  singu- 
larly fair,  calm,  and  judicial.  He  does 
not,  like  Lingard,  in  reference  to  Roman- 
ism, conceal  the  hateful  and  intolerant 
portions  of  the  creed  to  which  he  belongs, 
or  uphold  Puritanism — as  Lingard  does 
Romanism  —  as  the  only  one  consistent 
system.  He  admits,  on  the  contrary,  that 
many  of  the  views  of  the  Puritans  were 
extremely  narrow,  and  that  their  spirit 
verged  on  intolerance ;  but  these,  he 
plausibly  urges,  were  the  faults  of  their 
peculiar  position  and  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  It  is  a  candid  and  a  not 
unimportant  admission  made  by  one  of 
the  foremost  —  if  not,  indeed,  the  very 
foremost — men  in  the  Independent  Con- 


gregation, that  the  design  of  the  leaders 
of  Puritanism  was  to  make  the  National 
Church  a  church  according  to  the  Puri- 
tans, and  not  a  church  according  to  the 
bishops,  or  to  any  council  of  the  State. 

In  this  he  does  not  struggle  against 
the  conclusion  that  they  deserved  to  be 
resisted  as  thiey  were  resisted  by  the 
Independents,  men  of  bolder  and  broad- 
er views,  who,  in  claiming  liberty  of 
conscience,  claimed  it  not  selfishly  for 
themselves  alone,  but  for  all  mankiud. 
While  candidly  allowing  the  defects  of 
the  Puritans,  however,  Dr.  Yaughan  al- 
ways strenuously,  aod  oflen  successfully, 
contends  that  they  deserve  credit  and 
gratitude  for  the  force  and  vigor  with 
which  they  insisted  on  Scripture  author- 
ity, and  of  individual  conscience  as  against 
both  king  and  church.  Candid  church- 
men, at  least  of  the  Broad  Church  school, 
will,  we  think,  even  go  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  in  thus  acting,  the  Puritans,  even 
while  imperfectly  understanding  liberty, 
manfully  battled  against  regal  and  priestly 
tyranny.  Without  loving  or  defending 
Puritanism,  it  were  unjust  not  to  take 
into  consideration  the  causes  that  mould- 
ed and  shaped  the  character  and  opinions 
of  these  men,  and  gave  them  CQurage  in 
a  dark  and  dreadful  hour  of  the  nation's 
fate.  The  Puritans  had  their  errors,  but 
they  were  neither  fools  nor  knaves,  nor, 
in  general,  hypocrites  or  canters,  though 
there  were  some  hypocrites  and  canterp 
among  them,  as  there  are  amongst  the 
most  orthodox  churchmen.  Dr.  Vaugh- 
an  allows  that  they  were  in  many  cases 
open  to  the  imputation  of  spiritual  pride ; 
but  he  contends,  and  not  without  some 
show  of  reason,  that  their  profuse  use  of 
scriptural  words  and  phrases  was  not 
wonderful — nay,  was  natural — when  the 
English  Bible  bad  not  very  long  appeared 
in  print.  Dr.  Yaughan  says,  and  says 
truly,  that  Puritanism  never  could  have 
become  the  great  power  which  it  grew 
to  among  Englishmen  if  it  had  been  a 
mere  hollow  hypocrisy  or  a  sham.  That 
the  doctrines  of  Puritanism  were  occa- 
sionally exaggerated  by  fanatics  or  traves- 
tied by  pious  fools,  Dr.  Yaughan  does  not 
deny:  he  even  admits  that  there  were 
men  of  little  principle  even  among  their 
leaders ;  but  the  cause  is  not  to  be  judg- 
ed of  by  men  of  this  stamp,  but  by  the 
nobler,  and  grander,  and  better  natures, 
exhibiting  heroic  civil  courage  and  pure 
self-sacrifice. 
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We  have  not  ourselves  any  very  hearty 
sympathy  with  Puritanism,  but  we  are 
constrained  to  admit  that  it  is  rendered 
less  unlovely,  less  austere,  and  less  forbid- 
ding in  these  pages.  The  fact  that  Eng- 
lish Puritanism  embraced  not  only  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  but  much  of  (he  intelligence  and 
cnlture  of  the  classes  above  them,  is  no- 
where so  distinctly  and  vividly  brought 
out  as  in  this  volume.  There  were  many 
men  in  this  now  happy  land — men  of  the 
stamp  of  Laud,  or  the  more  vigorous  and 
able  Wentworth — who  looked  approving- 
ly on  at  the  desperate  deeds  of  the  san- 
guinary Tilly  and  "  the  soldiers  of  Christ 
and  the  Pope,"  as  these  butchers  were 
impiousljr  called ;  but  the  Puritans  and 
the  Calvmists  of  Scotland  shared  not,  to 
their  honor  be  it  said,  these  feelings.  The 
Puritans  were  as  deeply  moved  to  indig- 
nation by  the  foreign  as  by  the  home 
policy  of  the  monarch.  They  regarded 
the  events  on  the  Rhine  and  at  La  Ro- 
chelle  with  nearly  as  much  indignation  as 
they  looked  on  the  misdeeds  perpetrated 
at  home.  It  was,  however,  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion created  by  the  measures  of  Charles 
were  confined  to  the  Puritan  and  patriot 
parties  alone.  The  discontent,  as  this  vol- 
ume shows,  was  general  among  all  classes, 
excepting  placemen  and  courtiers ;  and  of 
this  the  evidence  is  accumulating  every 
day  by  independent  inquiries,  such  as  Dr. 
Vau^han  has  made.  Men  of  the  stamp 
of  Lord  John  Manners,  and  romantic 
young  ladies  who  acquire  some  of  their 
notions  of  history  from  novels  written  in 
praise  of  the  chivalry  of  the  cavaliers,  may 
still  talk  of  "  those  horrid  Puritans ;"  but 
the  better  and  more  tolerant  class  of  even 
English  Tories,  whose  ancestors  served 
under  the  standard  of  Charles,  now  gen- 
erally admit  that  there  was  a  moral  ear- 
nestness, an  ardor  of  conviction  about  the 
Puritans  which  renders  a  cause  always  for- 
midable, if  not  always  successful.  Even 
Hume  admits  that  from  the  period  of  the 
murder  of  Buckuigham,  Charles  became 
his  own  minister;  and  the  monarch's  stiff- 
necked  and  stubborn  persistence  in  acting 
on  the  principles  early  instilled  into  his 
mind,  confirmed  by  fresh  evidence  from 
the  State -Paper  OflSce,  prove  that  the 
king's  own  doffged  and  uncontrollable 
will,  his  personal  interference,  and  his  de- 
sire to  govern  alone,  was  the  primary 
eauae  of  all  his  misfortunes. 


In  this  volume  it  is  made  more  appar- 
ent than  it  has  ever  been  made  before, 
that  every  concession  made  by  the  mon- 
arch was  made  with  a  reserve  and  reti- 
cence eminently  insincere  and  Jesuitical. 
The  king,  in  truth,  never  made  a  conces- 
sion in  favor  of  the  subject  that  he  did  not 
resolve  to  retract  or  neutralize.  In  deal- 
ing with  a  ruler  of  such  abounding  insin- 
cerity there  could  be  neither  trust  nor 
compromise.  The  autocratic  tendencies 
of  the  monarch  were  fostered  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  queen,  a  woman  of  beauty 
and  courage,  who  was  continually  spur- 
ring her  husband  on  to  play  the  despot^a 
part.  Hence  successive  parliaments  were 
called  tofijether  only  to  be  dissolved.  Sir 
John  Elliot's  denunciation  of  ministers 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  third  parlia- 
ment. The  Petition  of  Right  conceded 
some  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects ;  but  the  conduct  of 
Charles  in  regard  to  it  had  still  further 
tended  to  destroy  confidence  between 
king  and  people.  The  king  himself,  there- 
fore, must  be  held  in  the  greatest  degree 
accountable  for  all  the  miseries  of  an 
after  time.  In  some  respects  Charles  ap 
peftrs  more  favorably  in  history  than  bis 
father,  but  there  was-  much  of  the  old 
leaven  in  him.  He  was  very  nearly  as 
obstinate  as  his  father,  and  entertained 
scarcely  a  less  exalted  opinion  of  bis  own 
authority.    Of  James  Dr.  Vaughan  nays : 


**  But  the  king  was  not  to  be  convinced.  Re- 
sistance to  his  will  was  always  regarded  as  fiM- 
tious — as  the  perpetration  of  wrong,  and  of 
wrong  verging  upon  treason  and  impiety.  He 
would  gladly  nave  substituted  an  imperial  de«- 
potisiDf  based  on  the  civil  law,  in  the  place  of 
the  system  of  liberty  based  on  the  English  con- 
stitution. Had  he  possessed  the  power,  he  was 
fully  satisfied  that  the  right  to  do  so  was  insep- 
arable fix>m  his  office.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
intellectual  and  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
king,  there  was  almost  every  thing  that  could 
tend  to  give  to  such  pretensions  the  appearanoa 
of  a  grotesque  absurdity.** 

Of  this  grotesqueness  there  waa  no 
touch  in  the  composition  of  Charles,  for 
he  was  grave,  gentlemanly,  dignified,  and 
elaborately  ceremonious ;  but  ne  was  also 
evasive,  shifty,  and  insincere,  and  pottered 
in  a  double  sense  on  every  momentons 
question.  It  is,  therefore,  truthfully,  and 
with  reason,  that  Dr.  Vaughan  says  that 
distrust  of  royalty  grew  by  degrees  to  be 
a  prevailing  sentiment.  He  thns  sunia 
up  the  character  of  Charles : 
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'^  In  nearly  all  respocts  Charles  proyed  a  true 
representative  of  the  House  of  Stuart — arbitra- 
ry, obstinate,  insincere,  revengeful.  Great  in- 
deed was  the  discordance  between  the  spirit  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  he  was 
called  upon  to  govern.  On  the  side  of  the  king 
we  see  a  limited  intellect,  of  artificial  culture, 
coupled  with  a  cold  and  suspicious  temper,  and 
with  a  dreamy  and  mystical  worship  of  kingly 
and  priestly  power.  On  the  side  of  the  nation, 
we  see,  in  the  main,  fixed  principles,  the  clear 
head,  and  a  stout  heart,  bent  upon  upholding  the 
national  liberty  and  honor.  So  long  as  sover- 
eign and  subject  shall  be  governed  by  such  ten- 
dencies, there  can  be  little  agreement  between 
them.  Charles  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of 
his  family  known  to  this  country,  but  the  dan- 
gerous elements  in  his  character  were  of  a  grave 
description,  and  not  to  be  eradicated." 

The  appeal  to  the  Bword,  in  dealing 
with  such  a  man,  Uiough  dangerous,  be- 
came unavoidable  {  and,  after  a  long  life 
spent  in  considering  qaestions  connected 
with  English  history,  the  author  says : 

**  We  feel  no  difficulty  in  affirming  that  the 
Parliamentarians  could  not  wisely  have  taken  a 
course  materially  different  The  limits  which 
they  sought  to  impose  on  kingly  power  may 
have  been  too  narrow ;  but  with  such  a  mon- 
arch, and  in  such  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  suicidal  in  the  popular  leaders  to  have  ex- 
acted much  less  as  the  basis  of  security  for 
themselves  and  their  adherents." 

Of  the  Royalist  army  a  fair  and  unprej- 
udiced account  is  given.  They  are  rep- 
resented as  coming  from  the  higher  and 
lower  classes,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
from  the  middle  ranks.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  men  of  unsettled  principles 
and'loose  habits,  their  commanders  young 
men  of  ancient  lineage,  accui^tomcd  to  a 
reveling  self-indulgence  general!}  incom- 
patible with  and  often  destructive  of  dis- 
cipline; some  were  soldiers  of  fortune 
from  the  wars  of  Germany  or  the  Low 
Countries,  careless  how  they  employed 
their  swords,  and  preying  alike  impartially 
on  friends  and  foes  where  booty  was  the 
object. 

The  Parliamentarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  justly  described  by  uniform 
principles  well  understood,  and  by  objects 
more  distinctly  defined.  There  were 
among  them  some  eminent  peers  and  sev- 
eral wealthy  land-owners ;  but  they  were 
especially  recruited  from  among  the  mer- 
chants, traders,  dealers,  and  chapmen  of 
the  towns,  and  a  majority  of  the  stalwart 
yeomanry.     Though  most  of  the  birth 


and  chiyalry  of  the  country  ranged  itself 
on  the  side  of  the  king,  yet  the  sinew, 
bone,  s^nd  real  muscle  and  strength  of  the 
nation  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament.  On  that  side  were  the  men 
who  appreciated  what  Englishmen  had 
done  in  all  antecedent  time  towards  giv- 
ing a  real  security  to  the  persons  and 
properties  of  Englishmen.  At  first  the 
aim  of  the  leaders  was  to  restrain  the 
high  prerogative  notions  of  the  sovereign 
within  constitutional  limits.  Neither  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  nor  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  kingly  office  were  at  first  con- 
templated. Dr.  Vaughan  candidly  admits 
this  fact.  The  extreme  measures  which 
subsequently  ended  in  the  death  of  the 
king  arose  partly  from  the  monarch's  own 
vacillation  and  untrustworthiness,  partly 
from  the  inordinate  desire  to  command  of 
the  Protector,  "  a  man,"  who,  to  use  the 
language  of  Burke,  ^4n  whom  ambition 
had  not  wholly  suppressed  but  only  sus- 
pended the  sentiments  of  religion  and  the 
love  (as  far  as  it  could  consist  with  his  de- 
signs) of  fair  and  honorable  reputation." 
There  are  those  who  might  suppose 
that  an  eminent  Nonconformist  divine 
who  has  written  so  strongly,  so  laudably, 
on  the  cases  of  Raleigh  and  Elliot,  and 
others,  who  were  the  victims  of  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  James  and  Charles,  and  who- 
sympathises  so  deeply,  and  often  so  justly 
with  the  patriots  and  Puritans,  would  speak 
of  the  execution  of  Charles  as  a  partisan 
takinp:  a  one-sided  vie  w.  Not  so,  however. 
Dr.  Vaughan  uses  language  befitting  a 
Christian  minister  and  a^gentleman : 

"Throughout  these  trying  scenes,  Charles 
acqi^itted  himself  with  a  self-possession,  and  a 
natural  dignity,  which  may  well  awaken  our 
admiration  and  our  sympathy.    When  the  fatal 
summons  was  announced,  he  passed  from  the 
end  of  the  gallery  in  Whitehall,  to  the  fioor  of 
the  scaffold,  through  an  opening  made  in  the 
walL     At  some  distance  before  him  were  the 
block,  the  axe,  and  ihe  executioner  in  a  mask. 
The  platform  was  hung  with  black.    Around  it 
were  several  lines  of  infantry  and  cavalry.    In 
the  space  beyond  was  an  immense  crowd  of 
spectators.    From  the  distance  to  which  the 
people  were  removed  by  the  military  the  king 
could  not  address  himself  to  them ;  but  he 
delivered  a  short  speech  to  those  who  were  near 
him.     Ue  declared  that  he  forgave  all  who  were 
concerned  in  bringing  him  to  such  an  end.     He 
did  not  account  the  sentence  passed  upon  him 
as  approved  by  the  Parliament  of  England  or 
by  its  people.     He  had  not  been  without  hi* 
&ult8,  particularly  in  consenting  to  the  death 
of  Strafford ;  but  he  declared  that  the  whole 
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guilt  of  the  late  war  re<«ted  with  his  opponents, 
and  not  with  him.  B<'fore  God,  he  could  aver, 
it  had  never  been  his  intention  to  encroach  upon 
the  priyile^es  of  Parliament  But  the  people 
of  England  would  ne^er  be  happy  until  a  king 
should  be  among  them  possessed  of  the  powers 
which  belong  to  him  by  law ;  until  the  church 
should  be  restored  as  in  former  days ;  nor  until 
men  should  learn  to  admit  that  *  sovereign 
and  subject  are  clean  different  things  ' — all  gov- 
ernment being  a  matter  belonging  to  the  for- 
mer, and  *  in  nothing  pertaining  to  the  latter.* 
Having  given  expression  to  these  sentiments — 
sentiments  which  show  that  to  bis  last  moments 
he  could  not  understand  the  position  proper  to 
a  constitutional  sovereign — (Jharles  conversed 
Tot  a  little  with  Juxon ;  then  laid  his  neck  upon 
the  block,  gave  the  appointed  signal,  and  at  one 
blow  the  headwas  severed  from  tbe  body.*' 

Tho  retrospect  of  the  reigo  is  thas  fair- 
ly given: 

**  Such  was  the  close  of  the  struff^le  be> 
tween  Charles  I.  and  that  portion  of  nis  peo- 
ple who  would  not  be  governed  according  to 
his  principles.  The  crisis  in  which  the  appeal 
was  to  the  law,  had  been  followed  by  a  crisis 
in  which  appeal  was  to  the  sword,  and  this 
was  the  result.  The  men  who  called  this 
traffic  scene  into  existence  were  of  two  parties 
— ^the  Independents,  and  the  religious  men  al- 
lied with  them,  in  whose  case  the  religions 
motive  was  prominent ;  and  the  Republicans, 
in  whoso  mind  the  political  motive,  nurtured 
by  ideas  of  patriotism  derived  from  their  ad- 
miration of  the  republics  of  antiquity,  took 
precedence.  But  there  were  both  Indepen- 
dents and  Republicans  who  protested  against 
this  extreme  policy;  and  among  those  who 
were  in  the  beginning  of  this  stxife,  there 
were  none  to  suspect  such  an  issue.  The 
church,  the  peerage,  the  monarchy — all  are 
prostrate;  the  doom  of  the  misguided  king 
presenting  the  culminating  point  m  this  mem- 
orable series  of  reverses.  Concession  in  time, 
and  in  good  faith,  might  have  prevented  all 
this. 

*^  It  should  be  confessed  that  the  men  who 
were  now  in  possession  of  the  supreme  power 
were  the  men  to  whom  it  rightly  pertained. 
The  appeal  had  been  to  the  sword,  and  the 
sword  had  declared  in  their  favor.  But  their 
final  proceedings  against  the  king  will  ever  be 
variously  judged.  The  execution  of  the  king 
may  have  been  both  an  error  and  a  crime,  but 
the  general  policy  of  the  men  chai^geable  with 
that  deed  was.  on  the  whole  rational  and  just. 
They  were  right  in  accounting  Charles  utterly 
untrustworthy.  They  were  right  in  resisting 
the  Presbyterians  at  Westminster  quite  as 
sternly  as  they  had  resisted  the  Cavaliers  at 
Naseby.  Kot  to  have  taken  the  latter  course 
would  have  been  a  surrender  of  the  liberty 
they  had  gained,  a  grave  wrong  to  their  coun- 
try.   As  we  have  seen,  the  army  under  Fair- 


fax and  Cromwell  did  not  consist  of  meroe- 
naries,  but  of  men  prepared  to  return  to  their 
social  relations  the  moment  the  liberties  for 
which  they  had  taken  up  arms  should  be  se- 
cured. Power  is  now  in  their  hands ;  and 
they  are  satisfied  that  it  behooves  them  to  re- 
tain it,  until  they  can  bring  the  Presbyterians 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Royalists  on  the 
other,  to  such  terms  as  may  guarantee  a  rea- 
sonable measure  of  equal  liberty  to  all  parties. 
^^  But  a  revolution  which  has  left  so  little 
from  the  past  is  a  change  which  must  entail 
deep  inquietude  on  the  future.  The  success- 
ful power  in  such  cases  is  sure  to  include  the 
seeds  of  division  within  itself;  and  the  van- 
quished power  is  sure  to  be  much  too  strong 
not  to  be  aware  of  its  strength,  and  too  sensi- 
ble to  injury  not  to  be  disposed  to  make  a 
new  trial  of  that  strength  whenever  circom- 
stances  may  seem  to  promise  a  chance  of  sac- 
cess.  As  a  rule,  revolutions,  to  be  safe  and 
permanent,  mus^  be  based  on  moderation,  and 
on  a  manifest  sense  of  right  and  humanity. 
To  necessitate  such  extreme  forms  of  change 
as  we  have  now  described,  is  to  necessitate  a 
long  continuance  of  bitter  disaffection,  and 
almost  to  insure  the  kind  of  reaction  which 
seems  for  a  while  to  undo  all  that  has  been 
done.  What  we  want  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions is  growth,  and  growth  is  silent  and 
gradual.  But  governments  may  become  so  bad 
as  to  resist  all  ordinary  efforts  towards  im- 
provement. Resistance  in  such  coses  becomes 
excess,  and  excess  generates  protracted  disor- 
ganization and  suffering.** 

Dr.  Vanghan  admits  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Comnfion  wealth  was  not  the 
act  of  the  people  of  England.  Not  more 
than  one  fifth  of  their  number  could  be 
said  to  approve  of  what  had  been  done. 
The  responsibility  rested  with  the  army 
and  with  some  fifty  persons  who  oooupie<l 
the  place  of  the  nve  hundred  assembled 
as  the  Commons  of  England  in  1640.  To 
give  a  little  more  apparent  authority  to 
its  acts,  the  House  of  Commons  invited 
some  of  the  expelled  members  to  return, 
and  issued  writs  to  those  places  where 
the  influence  of  the  government  was  moet 
powerful  requiring  new  elections.  By 
this  means  the  number  of  the  members 
were  raised  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  bat 
not  more  than  half  this  number  were  in 
regular  attendance.  The  military  cbieis, 
however,  insisted  on  the  wisdom  and  jae- 
tice  of  their  policy.  To  their  thinking, 
and  probably  they  judged  rightly,  the  onlj 
choice  they  had  was  ^tween  such  a  goy- 
emment  as  this  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Royalists,  who  would 
inevitably  bring  back  the  old  civil  wrongs 
and  the  old  eoolesiastioal  intoloranoe. 
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ReTo1atioD9,  as  all  history  proves,  are 
almost  uniformly  the  work  of  active,  en- 
ergetic, and  daring  minorities;  and  no 
one  who  looks  at  the  course  of  events 
so  lucidly  and  candidly  detailed  by  Dr. 
Vaughan,  can  say  that  it  was  otherwise 
in  this  important,  or  as  some  would  say, 
this  deplorable  passage  in  our  national 
history.  No  one  who  regarded  the  con- 
tending parties  at  the  earlier  period  of 
the  struggle,  however,  would,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  probabilities,  have  predicted  suc- 
cess for  the  popular  party.  Allowing  the 
spirit,  sagacity,  civil  ardor,  and  religious 
fervor  of  the  leaders — allowing  also  the 
full  extent  of  the  civil  and  religious  op- 
pression which  their  followers  end  area, 
still  the  victims  were  but  as  a  small  mi- 
nority compared  with  the  ,great  mass  of 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  people  of  Eng- 
land whose  sympathies  and  ^feelings, 
though  not  always  over  -  demonstrative, 
inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  King  and 
the  Cavaliers.  The  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  church  were  at  this  period 
greater  than  they  have  ever  since  been, 
and  the  Royalists  possessed  advantages 
in  organization,  in  military  training,  in 
discipline,  in  credit,  ond  in  resources 
which  the  Parliamentarians  did  not  at 
first  enjoy.  But  notwithstanding  these 
early  impediments,  the  Parliamentarians, 
in  the  end,  triumphed  because  they  had 
to  deal  with  a  king  who  never  knew 
when  properly  to  yield  or  when  properly 
to  resist.  Now  vacillating  and  obstinate- 
ly resisting,  then  again  complying,  Charles 
never  seems  to  have  adopted  the  right 
course  at  the  right  time.  By  his  duplicity 
and  insincerity,  he  deceived  alike  friends 
and  foes.  By  his  weakness  he  deadened 
the  enthusiasm  and  abated  the  hopes  of 
his  followers.  Well  has  Rochefoucauld 
said,  "  II  n'y  a  qu'nn  seul  defaut  qn'on 
ne  sauraient  jamais  corriger,  c'est  la  fail- 
lesse."  Weakness,  too,  is  generally  ac- 
companied, by  duplicity ;  and  in  the  sci- 
ence of  insincerity  the  monarch  proved 
himself  a  perfect  master.  When  men 
lose  confidence  in  the  leader  of  a  cause, 
the  cause  itself  is  generally  doomed  to 
disaster.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
king,  too,  to  be  opposed  to  a  man  of  a 
deep  and  sagacious  mind,  who  from  the 
beginning  enjoyed  and  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  his  followers,  and  was  at  all 
times  distinguished  by  sagacity,  vigor, 
firmness,  and  inflexibilitv.  The  author 
of  this  history  has  so  long  reflected  on  the 


character  of  Cromwell,  and  has  written 
in  time  long  past,  and  when  he  had  no 
backer  whatever,  so  much  concerning  the 
great  Protector,  in  the  very  same  spirit 
that  he  writes  now,  that  we  can  not  ex- 
pect him  to  change  or  modify  his  estimate 
of  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  ruler, 
and  the  man  whom  he  vindicated  thirty 
years  ago,  in  1864,  when  so  much  new 
matter  has  been  revealed  to  the  world, 
sustaining  and  fortifying  his  earlier  and 
almost  solitary  estimate.  That  the  nnthor 
entirely  sympathises  with  and  greatly  ad- 
mires Cromwell,  there  can  not  be  a  doubt ; 
but  in  no  part  of  his  work  does  he  go  the 
length  of  making  him  an  idol  as  Macau- 
lay  does  William  III.  But  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  Dr.  Vaughan  treads  on  very 
dangerous  ground  in  maintaining  that 
Cromwell  became  an  arbitrary  ruler  from 
"  the  necessities  of  his  position."  If  the 
plea  of  necessity  be  thus  put  forward  in 
justification,  we  have  the  doctrine  of  that 
which  must  be,  and  can  not  be  otherwise 
— which  is  but  the  euphemism  for  inevi- 
table fate ;  and  the  tyrants  and  scourgers 
of  the  earth  at  all  times — whether  past, 
or  present,  or,  unhappily,  to  come — desire 
to  have  no  better  doctrin6.to  sustain  their 
iniquities.  Napoleon  I.,  in  the  worst,  the 
most  personally  aggressive,  and  the  most 
dangerous  and  wicked  portion  of  his  self- 
ish career,  hypocritically  and  mendacious- 
ly maintained  that  he  also  had  only 
become  an  arbitrary  ruler  from  "the 
necessities  of  his  position."  The  neces- 
sities of  a  despot  s  position  are,  as  a 
great  judge  said  of  equity,  (as  compar- 
ed with  the  strictness  of  common  law,) 
long  or  short  as  suits  a  lord  chancellor's 
convenience  or  conscience,  or  peradven- 
ture  the  length  of  his  lordship^s  foot. 
The  doctrine  of  necessity  is,  in  truth,  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  one,  and  has  been 
made  by  the  Napoleonic  historian,  M. 
Thiers,  to  cover  every  enormity,  however 
hateful.  There  is  imfortunately  among 
the  vulgar  herd  of  men  of  all  nations 
and  times  a  desire  to  pay  almost  di- 
vine honors  to  triumphant  success  and  to 
the  swift  and  irresistible  predominance  of 
a  mere  stratocracy.  This  disposition  and 
feeling  of  the  masses  has  been  greatly 
whetted  by  Mr,  Carlyle's  panegyrics  on 
what*  he  calls,  in  his  Zi/e  of  Frederick 
ILy  the  veracities.  But  tyranny  and  sla- 
very are  not  the  less  evils  because  they 
are  christened  with  a  softer  name.  A 
great   orator   aud    patriot,  Orattan,   in 
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Bpeaking  of  the  doiYDfall  of  the  first 
Bonaparte,  said :  "  If  a  prince  takes  Ven- 
ice, we  are  indignant ;  but  if  he  seizes  on 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  stands  covered 
^with  the  blood  of  millions,  and  the  spoils 
of  half  mankind,  our  indignation  ceases  ; 
vice  becomes  gigantic,  conquers  the  un- 
derstanding, and  mankind  begin  by  won- 
der and  conclude  by  worship."  Expres- 
sions of  this  kind,  "necessities  of  posi- 
tion," are  now  tp  be  especially  eschewed ; 
for  let  us  remember  that  there  is  again  an 
empire  in  France,  and  an  emperor  whose 
desires  are  the  only  rule  of  his  public  and 
private  conduct. 

There  is,  however,  little  or  no  analogy, 
Dr.  Vaughan  would  probably  contend, 
between  the  characters  of  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon  I.  Cromwell's  was  certainly 
no  vulgar  nature.  He  was  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  by  fortune,  and  by  education, 
and  always  associated  with  gentlemen. 
He  was  not  born  among  Corsican  ban- 
dits nor  cradled  in  the  chicanery  of  a 
petit  procureur,  half  pirate,  half  attorney. 
There  may  have  been  a  lurking  personali- 
ty in  the  ambition  of  Cromwell,  but  there 
was  in  it  also  a  far  larger  substratum  of 
patnotism  and  public  duty^  Napoleon's 
ambition,  on  the  other  hand,  was  alto- 
gether selfish  and  purely  personal.  He 
wished  not  merely  to  rule  and  subdue 
France,  but  to  rule  and  subdue  Europe, 
to  amaze,  to  dazzle,  and  to  overpower 
every  will  but  his  own  lawless  and  impe- 
rious one.  He  had  no  sympathies  with 
race  or  country ;  and  if  he  held  no  nation 
had  rights  but  France,  it  was  not  that  he 
cared  a  rush  for  France,  but  because  he 
was  the  absolute  master  of  France  and 
Frenchmen,  and  made  them  and  their 
military  qualities  his  instruments  for  the 
subjugation  of  other  lands.  Napoleon 
made  himself  Emperor  of  France,  made 
his  son  King  of  Home,  made  bis  son  in- 
law Viceroy  of  Italy,  made  his  brother- 
in-law  King  of  Naples,  made  his  brothers 
Kings  of  Holland,  SSpain,  and  Westphalia, 
and  made  his  government  a  military  gov- 
ernment "in  much  like  the  Roman  legions 
in  Rome's  worst  time,  Italica  or  Rapax, 
responsible  to  nothing,  nor  God,  nor 
man."  Cromwell  did  nothing  of  this 
kind ;  and  though  he  went  beyond  the 
law  and  felt  himself  above  it,  yet  he 
ruled  this  land  with  equity  and  judg- 
ment. Even  when  he  marched  a  file  of 
soldiers  to  the  House,  and  said  to  the 
Speaker,  "  Remove  that  bauble,"  he  re- 


tained the  forms  of  legal  government. 
He  confiscated  no  Cavaliers' lands ;  nay, 
he  even  settled  pensions  on  the  widows 
and  children  of  gentlemen  who  died 
fighting  against  him.  Cromwell,  unlike 
the  modern  tyrant,  respected  treaties  and 
kept  his  word  as  a  gentleman.  He  shot 
none  of  the  Stuart  fomily,  direct  or  col- 
lateral, in  the  ditch  at  Deptford,  as  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  was  shot  in  the  fosse  at 
Vincennes.  Ireland  and  Scotland  became 
quiet  under  his  sway,  and  we  gained  by 
his  efforts  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk. 

Parcere  avJbjectiSy  dehdlare  8uperbo$^ 
was  his  motto.  .He  kept  France  and 
Spain  in  check,  but  admitted  the  United 
Provinces  to  an  equal  alliance.  He  pro- 
tected the  Protestants  of  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  and  warned  the  minister  of 
France  that  if  the  Vaudois  were  perse- 
cuted, he  would  hold  him  and  his  master 
responsible.  The  whole  business  of  the 
nation  passed  through  his  hands.  He 
ruled  the  army,  the  navy,  the  law^,  the 
church,  and  guided  the  general  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  He 
sought  out  with  great  solicitude  and  se- 
lection— to  use  the  language  of  Burke — 
and  even  from  the  party  most  opposite  to 
his  designs,  men  of  weight  and  decorum 
of  character ;  men  unstained  with  the  vio- 
lence of  the  times,  and  with  hands  not 
fouled  with  confiscation  and  sacrilege* 
He  chose  Hale  for  chief  justice,  though 
that  great  lawyer  refused  to  take  the 
oaths  or  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of 
his  government.  The  answer  of  Crom- 
well was,  that  since  he  did  not  approve 
his  title,  all  he  required  of  him  was  to 
administer  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his 
pure  sentiments  and  unspotted  character 
that  justice  without  which  human  society 
can  not  subsist.  He  said  it  was  not  his 
particular  government,  but  civil  order  it- 
self which  he  wished  the  judge  to  sup- 
port. Here  shone  the  pure  patriot  above 
the  dynastic  and  selfish  egotist  of  modem 
times,  with  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  com- 
pare Cromwell.*  Cromwell,  too,  wished 
to  reform  the  law,  to  secure  freedom  of 
trade  and  the  growth  of  manufactures. 
He  clearly  saw  that  Popery,  in'  its  full 
and  swelling  Ultramontane  development^ 
was  inconsistent  with  all  civil  freedom 
and  all  good  government,  and  he  there- 
fore held  that  England  could  only  be 
great  as  a  Protestant  power. 

Under  his  short  sway,  instead  of  re- 
duoing  the  navy  at  the  conolasion  of  the 
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war  in  1654,  be  ordered  all  the  ships  to  J 
be  repaired  and  put  into  good  condition. 
He  further  ordered  new  ships  to  be  built, 
an.d  filled  the  storehouses  and  magazines 
with  all  the  necessaries  for  a  fleet,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  time  of  the  greatest 
danger.  He  procured  an  annual  grant  of 
£400,000  for  the  expense  of  the  navy, 
which  at  his  death,  in  1658,  consisted  of 
double  the  number  of  ships  existing  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war. 

The  reasons  of  the  policy  of  Cromwell 
are  thus  ingeniously,  though  we  believe 
in  the  main  correctly  given : 

"  It  is  not  possible  that  a  correct  judgment 
should  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  Cromwell  in  these  proceedings,  without  a 
careful  attention  to  the  character  and  relations 
of  the  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  at 
that  time  divided.  The  Independents  through- 
out the  country  were  with  Cromwell,  and  they 
were  especially  strong  in  the  aqj^y,  both  among 
officers  and  men.  Opposed  to  them  were  the 
Royalists,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  rigid  Re- 
publicans, who  were  severally  bent  on  estab- 
lishing their  respective  schemes,  all  of  which, 
either  intrinsically  or  from  circumstances,  were 
BO  many  schemes  of  tyranny.  Cromwell  resist- 
ed all  these  combinations,  partly  by  the  aid  of 
the  minority  through  England  who  were  at- 
tached to  his  rule,  and  especially  by  means  of 
the  army.  The  language  of  the  Protector  in 
BO  doing  was :  The  majority  of  the  old  adhe- 
rents to  the  Stuarts  are  in  no  temper  to  be 
very  considerate  about  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  either  civil  or  religious,  if  once  in  a 
position  to  return  to  their  old  courses ;  the 
Presbyterians,  for  the  greater  part,  have  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  great  cause  of  civil 
right,  and  disposed  to  set  up  an  ecclesiastical 
machinery  not  a  whit  less  oppressive  than 
that  of  Laud  and  his  coadjutors,  and  would 
at  once  hail  a  Stuart  king  who  should  promise 
them  power  in  that  form ;  while  the  Republi- 
cans, u  in  theory  more  favorable  to  freedom, 
being  so  small  a  minority,  could  not  be  ex- 
pect^ to  retain  ascendancy  for  a  month  with- 
out resorting  to  the  miserable  hypocrisy  of  up- 
holding the  iron  rule  of  a  military  oligarchy 
under  the  specious  name  of  a  commonwealth. 
Cromwell  maintained  accordingly,  and  with 
manifest  justice,  that  for  the  present,  an  en- 
lightened regard  to  the  interest  of  the  nation 
required  that  the  most  vigorous  efforts  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  complete  success  of 
any  one  of  these  parties,  and  to  balance  them 
against  each  other,  so  as  to  bring  them  at  last 
to  some  common  ground  of  settlement.  His 
experiments  in  convening  his  several  parlia- 
ments were  all  designed  to  facilitate  such  an 
adjustment  of  differences  by  mutual  conccs- 
Bion  as  should  be  most  in  accordance,  in  the 
circumstances,  with  mutual  right  and  duty. 
Unhappily,  in  his  time,  the  enmities  of  the 


several  factions  were  not  to  be  so  far  control- 
led, either  by  reason  or  humanity,  as  to  allow 
the  country  to  realize  the  prosperity  and  great- 
ness which  it  might  have  derived  froni  his 
large  and  equitable  policy." 

The  following  remarks  fiiirly  sum  up 
the  great  merits  of  the  Protector : 

"  When  Cromwell  spoke,  as  he  sometimes 
did,  of  not  having  sought  the  position  which 
he  filled,  he  no  doubt  spoke  what  was  sub- 
stantially true.  Every  signal  service  he  had 
rendered  opened  the  way  oefore  him  to  some- 
thing* higher.  The  successive  proofs  of  his 
transcendent  capacity  were  the  steps  which, 
without  any  effort  on  his  part,  must  ha^e  rais- 
ed him  by  decrees  to  some  such  place  as  was 
at  length  assigned  to  him.  By  every  step, 
moreover,  in  his  spontaneous  career,  he  be- 
came more  committed  to  the  popular  cause, 
and  more  bound,  by  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion, to  uphold  that  cause.  Such  a  man,  once 
entered  on  such  a  course,  could  not  look  back. 
It  would  have  been  self  destruction  to  have 
done  so.  The  more  ho  did,  the  more  power* 
ful  he  needed  to  become  if  his  advanced 
ground  was  to  be  safe  ground.  Ambition 
might  have  disposed  him  to  look  thus  higher 
and  higher  still ;  but  apart  from  all  selfishness 
in  that  form,  circumstances  made  it  impera- 
tive that  his  history  should  be  of  that  com- 
plexion ;  and  the  instincts  of  his  nature  must 
have  prompted  him- to  a(^ust  himself  to  those 
circumstances. 

**  No  English  sovereign  has  governed  Eng- 
land more  constitutionally,  none  so  liberally 
as  Cromwell  would  have  governed  it,  had  the 
men  of  his  generation  been  more  men  of  his 
own  order.  In  his  mind  we  see  the  England 
not  merely  of  his  own  day,  but  of  a  day  still 
to  come.  He  was  a  man  of  his  own  age  suf- 
ficiently to  be  its  leader.  But  he  was  suffi- 
ciently in  advance  of  his  age  to  have  to  bear 
the  penalty  commonly  awaiting  men  who  be- 
come offenders  in  that  form.  It  was  in  his 
heart  to  have  governed  justly,  humanely,  mag- 
nanimously. But  the  men  about  him  were 
wanting  in  the  large  thought,  and  in  the 
large-heartedness,  without  which  it  was  not 
possible  that  his  policy  should  be  realized.*' 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Cromwell  came  into  a  heritage  of  di- 
vision ^d  disorder,  when  men's  minds 
were  exacerbated  with  civil  and  reli^ons 
animosities.  He  had  to  combat  by  his 
own  energies  the  cankers  and  contentions 
incident  to  a  long  civil  war.  Dr.  Vaughan 
admits  that  many  of  his  acts  are  indefen- 
sible on  the  strict  principles  of  constitu- 
tional law,  but  he  urges  that  it  is  unjust 
to  jjidge  a  revolutionary  and  exceptional 
period  by  the  every-day  rules  prevailing 
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son  of  his  mother's  husband.  While  yet 
young  he  had  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  persecuted  Christians,  and  formed  an 
attachment  to  them  which  continued  dur- 
ing all  the  period  of  their  trial.  By  na- 
ture of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  the 
sight  of  suffering  affected  him.  He  be- 
came the  friend  of  all  the  oppressed  and 
afflicted,  sometimes  exposing  his  life  in 
their  defense.  His  mother's  cruelty  gave  • 
abundant  occasion  for  his  exercise  of 
mercy;  but  above  all  th^  injured  and 
oppressed,  the  Christians  were  the  objects 
of  his  greatest  sacrifices  and  efforts.  He 
rose  at  midnight  and  traveled  with  the 
utmost  speed  to  rescue  them.  When  his 
own  means  were  comparatively  small, 
they  were  ever  at  the  disposal  of  the 
needy  whom  persecution  had  mad^  de- 
pendent exiles.  But  during  all  this  time 
he  never  professed  himself  a  Christian  in 
that  deeper  sense  which  those  who  taught 
the  Malagasy  Christianity  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  alone  entitling  a  man  to  the 
name  of  a  disciple.  He  seemed  to  believe 
in  Christianity  ;  he  was  attached  to  the 
Christians,  but  he  did  not  yield  his  own 
heart  to  the  truth.  The  strange  love  of 
the  royal  tigress  for  her  offspring  led  her 
to  allow  through  him  such  suspension  of 
her  executions  as  no  one  else  had  dared. 
But  that  love  might  not  always  be  the 
same ;  yet  he  braved  the  risks.  Who  can 
wonder  that  when,  on  his  mother's  death, 
this  prince,  so  rich  in  promise,  ascended 
the  throne,  the  joy  and  hope  of  the  Chris- 
tians rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  Even  the 
heathen  party,  who  were  growing  weary 
under  the  awful  yoke  of  suspicion  and 
exaction,  and  disgusted  with  the  cries  of 
misery  and  the  sight  of  blood,  seem  to 
have  made  no  great  resistance  to  his  ac- 
cession. The  party  of  Ramboasalama, 
the  other  claimant  of  the  throne,  was  too 
insignificant  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity. With  characteristic  humanity 
the  new  king  was  content  to  banish  his 
rival  to  his  own  estates,  together  with 
some  of  his  most  determined  adherents  ; 
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in  ordinary  times.  It  shoald  be  remem- 
bered  that  when  the  king  was  vanqnished 
and  had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  the 
struggle  was  not  over.  Far  from  it. 
^Thero  was  conspiracy,  intrigue,  and  plot- 
ting, and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that 
the  Protector  should  be  armed  at  all 
points.  Dr.  Vaughan  undisguisedly  sym- 
pathises with  the  adherents  of  Cromwell, 
and  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  wrong. 
Cromwell  succeeded  to  the  burden  of 
power  because  he  was  believed  to  be  the 
most  vigorous  and  fitting  man  to  save 
England  from  anarchy.  He  proved  ^him- 
self t^  be  a  great  and  vigorous  ruler. 
He  raised  the  nation  from  the  prostrate 
condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by 
James  and  Charles,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  our  country  became  feared  and 
respected  in  every  court  and  cabinet  of 
Europe. 

The  struggle  between  the  Stnarts  and 
the  people  of  England  was  terminated  by 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  moderate 
form  of  that  revolution  maybe  attributed 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  and  to 
the  wisdom,  judgment,  and  well-balanced 
intellect  of  'William  himself.  "The  so- 
cial influences,"  says  Dr. Vaughan, "  which 
restrained  this  great  settlement  within 
moderate  limits,  and  made  it  permanent, 
were  hereditary  rank  and  religious  con- 
viction." With  the  Revolution  of  1688 
the  volume  appropriately  closes,  but  there 
are  chapters  on  the  national  progress  since 
that  period.  Generally  speaking,  nothing 
can  be  better  than  the  chapter  on  Social 
Life.  The  growth  of  our  population,  the 
progress  of  the  revenue,  the  state  of  agri- 
culture, the  woolen  and  cotton  trades, 
our  bad  roads,  the  progress  of  Birming- 
ham and  Sheffield,  the  pack-horse,  the 
wagon,  and  the  stage  coach,  are  all  admi- 
rably traced ;  but  as  the  work  is  sure  to 
speedily  reach  a  second  edition,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  chapter  on  the  Army, 
and  more  especially  the  chapter  on  the 
Navy,  should  be  increased  and  rendered 
more  complete  by  the  insertion  of  addi- 
tional matter.  Few  know  better  than  Dr. 
Vaughan  that  one  of  the  chief  claims  of 
Henry  VUI.  on  the  gratitude  of  English- 


men is  that  he  laid  the  foundation  and  set- 
tled the  construction  of  the  navy.  Eliza- 
beth  also  augmented  the  salaries  of  her 
naval  officers,  and  continued  the  gopd 
work  commenced  by  her  father.  She  is- 
sued orders  for  preserving  timber  fit  for 
ship-building,  caused  her  magazines  to  be 
filled  with  stores,  and  ordered  many  pieces 
of  brass  and  iron  cannon  to  be  cast.  There 
was  no  sovereign  more  prudent  in  the  out- 
lay of  money ;  yet  in  1589,  in  order  to 
augment  her  maritime  force,  her  Majestjr 
settled  a  part  of  her  revenue'  for  the  ordi- 
nary supply  of  the  navy,  amounting  to 
nine  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

A  less  warlike  sovereign  than  James 
never  occupied  the  throne,  yet  he  expend- 
ed fifty  thousand  pounds  annually  on  oar 
dockyards,  exclusive  of  timber  from  the 
royal  forests  to  the  amount  of  thirty-six 
thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

What  Cromwell  did  in  this  respect  wb 
haVe  already  shown.  His  care  of  the  navy 
and  jealousy  of  England's  flag  show  him 
to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  rulers  and  statesmen,  as  he  was 
confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers, 
whom  England  has  produced.  Even 
James  II.,  who  was  a  sailor  king,  did  his 
duty  in  this  regard,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  reports  of  Lord  Falkland  and  Sir  J. 
Nasborough.  From  1688  to  1863  this 
system  of  fostering  the  navy  continued, 
and  woe  to  England  when  any  disastrous 
influence  shall  introduce  any  other  pol- 
icy I 

We  felicitate  Dr.  Vaughan  on  the  con- 
clusion of  his  labors.  In  illustrating  his 
thesis  on  the  influence  of  race  and  reli- 
gion, he  has  given  the  solidest  proofs  of 
an  investigating,  truthful,  and  learned 
spirit.  Though  a  Dissenter,  ho  is  a  man 
of  the  largest  views  and  most  liberal  feel- 
ings. Though  a  priest — or  as  his  people 
would  say,  a  pastor — he  has  not  allowed 
his  sacred  calling  to  obliterate  in  any  iota 
his  feelings  as  an  Englishman,  a  scholar, 
or  a  gentleman.  His  volumes  need  not 
our  commendation.  They  will  speak,  if 
once  opened,  in  language  that  may  be  on- 
derstood  and  relished  alike  by  gentle  and 
simple.  K. 
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In  the  museum  of  the  United  Service, 
Whitehall,  lectures  are  frequently  deliver- 
ed on  subjects  interesting  to  those  who 
follow  the  profession  of  arms,  or  devote 
their  services  to  the  Royal  Navy.  Stran- 
gers also  are  admitted  to  the  lectures,  by 
an  order  from  a  member ;  and  ladies  not 
unfrequently  honor  the  lecturer  with  their 
presence.  Reading  lately  some  speech  on 
military  duties  and  discipline,  addressed 
to  Volunteers,  I  ^as  reminded  of  a  lec- 
ture which  I  heard  some  time  ago  at  the 
United  Service  Museum,  upon  the  military 
and  sanitary  institutions  of  the  Roman 
armies  and  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
the  legions,  by  J.  Bird,  Esq.,  m.d.f.r.c.p. 
What  I  can  remember  of  this  valuable 
lecture  may  be  useful  to  some  readers  of 
7%«  Leisure  Hour, 

It  was  most  interesting  to  hear  a  com- 
parison drawn  between  the  state  of  war- 
fare and  military  tactics  as  they  exist  in 
our  own  days,  and  as  they  formerly  exist- 
ed in  the  economy  of  the  most  warlike 
and  most  victorious  of  ancient  nations,  the 
Romans.  The  lecturer  began  by  stating 
that  the  Romans,  who  remamed  invincible 
for  nearly  nine  centuries,  were  "  gOod  sol- 
diers "  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
word  ;  that  is,  the^  took  pains  and  trouble 
to  learn  the  details  of  their  profession, 
they  attended  to  little  things,  well  know- 
ing that  small  details  well  considered  and 
well  acted  upon,  produce  great  and  im- 
portant results. 

The  Romans  had  also  their  military 
literature,  and  he  quoted  several  names  of 
writers  whose  works  are  unfortunately 
now  quite  lost;  still,  however,  enough 
has  been  preserve^  to  show  many  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  governed  their 
service. 

The  Romans  learned  much  of  their  art 
of  war  from  the  Greeks ;  their  writers 
quoted  frequently  from  Greek  authors, 
and  were  always  wide  awake  to  improve- 
ment ;  whenever  and  wherever  they  saw 
any  thing  better  than  what  they  had 
already  got  in  their  own  system,  they  im- 
mediately adopted  it.    Their  chief  suc- 


cess, however,  depended    upon    ''disci- 
pline," in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word. 
Since  their  time,   the  modes  of  actual 
fighting  have  been  much  changed ;  the 
Romans  had  no   gunpowder;  but  even 
though  gunpowder  is  so  much  used  in  our 
own  time,  genuine  downright  courage,  or, 
as  it  is  vulgarly  called, ''  pluck,"  gains  the 
day  with  us,  as  it  did  formerly  with  the 
Romans.    Being  fully  aware  of  this  fact, 
they  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  their 
recruits.    In  our  own  times,  the  best  re- 
cruits are  young,  strong,  and  active  men, 
who  have  spent  their  lives  and  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  country ;  inured  from 
their  infancy  to  hard  work,  not  exposed 
to  city  temptations,  and  accustomed  to 
frugal  diet,  they  find  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  better  off  as  soldiers  in   the 
ranks  than  as  clowns  at  the   plow -tail. 
The  recruits  from  towns,  on  the  contrary, 
have  tasted  the  sweets  of  luxury  more  or 
less,  their  systems  are  enfeebled  by  the 
habits  most  of  them  have  necessarilv  con- 
tracted,  and  in  consequence  they  sooner 
break  down   under    hardships.     As  with 
us,  so  with   the  Romans,  they  made  a 
point  of  choosing  their  recruits  from  the 
country,  rejecting  those  from  the  towns 
and  populous  districts ;  for,  as  a  Roman 
military  writer  tells  us,  "An  army  was 
never  victorious  that  did  not  take  pains 
with  its  recruits."    Again,   "A   recruit 
should  be  taught  that  good  conduct  meets 
with  its  reward ;"  and  also,  he  says,  that 
"  self-  respect  and  self-  reliance  prevent 
flight,  and  gains  victory." 

After  the  recruits  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice, they  were  daily  trained  to  hard  work, 
endurance,  and  fatigue,  till  they  were  fit 
to  enter  the  ranks  as  "  passed  men." 

The  Chinese  still  keep  up  this  custom, 
and  make  their  men  work  harder  as  re- 
cruits, than  they  would  ever  be  called  to 
do  in  actual  service. 

Even  among  the  highest  class  of  Ro- 
man officers,  strict  discipline  was  main- 
tained, and  each  had  his  allotted  duty  to 
perform ;  and  this  duty  he  was  expected 
^to  know  well.    The  army  was  as  miscel- 
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laneoas  as  our  own ;  they  had  heavy-arm- 
ed men,  and  light-armed  men,  each  dif- 
ferently equipped,  with  helmets,  cuirass, 
greaves,  short  swords,  (like  the  Spanish 
swords  of  the  present  day,)  with  long 
javelins  to  resist  cavalry,  or  to  be  used  as 

Erojectiles,  and  with  short  javelins  for 
and-to-haud  combat.  They  had  foreign 
troops,  cavalry,  archers,  slingers,  engi- 
neers, medical  officers,  and  inspectors  over 
each  and  every  department.  They  had  a 
commissariat  department,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  select  good  positions  for  camps,  to 
order  the  arrangement  of  those  camps, 
and  especially  to  see  that  both  man  and 
beast  were  well  supplied  with  necessaries ; 
we  therefore  find  that  the  men  had  "  wood 
in  winter,  water  in  abundance  in  summer, 
and  com,  wine,  and  vinegar  at  all  times." 
They  were  marched  off  at  early  morning, 
never  exposed,  if  possible,  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun  at  mid-day,  nor  to  marshy  vapors 
at  night.  In  summer  and  autumn,  t^eir 
camping  ground  was  frequently  changed, 
to  avoid  the  necessary  accumulation  of 
filth,  and  pure  water  was  above  all  things 
always  provided ;  for  they  regarded  "  bad 
water  as  a  sort  of  poison,  and  a  cause  of 
epidemic  disease."  Besides  all  this,  they 
accumulated  stores  in  their  cities,  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  army  in  time  of  neces- 
sity ;  for,  as  a  Roman  writer  remarks, 
"Famine  is  a  more  wanton  destroyer 
than  the  sword."  When,  moreover,  in 
camp,  their  muscular  condition  was  at- 
tended to,  by  means  of  frequent  march- 
ings and  drillings.  Why,  then,  need  we 
wonder  that  soldiers  so  well  looked  after, 
80  well  fed,  and  so  well  trained,  should 
prove  themselves  conquerors  in  the  day 
of  battle,  against  undisciplined  and  bar- 
barous nations? 

Very  many  of  our  military  customs 
are  copies  of  those  which  were  adopted 
,by  the  Romans  long  ago ;  and  what  we 
call  the  new  science  of  "  Military  Hygi- 
ene," was  fully  understood  and  acted  on 
by  the  Roman  commanders,  in  nearly  all 
its  essential  details.  The  engineer  officers 
of  the  Roman  armies  were  well  trained  in 
their  profession.  Their  great  object  was 
always  to  choose  good  and  commanding 
positions ;  they  always  took  advantage  of 
high  ground,  of  a  wood  in  front,  and  of  a 
morass  in  the  rear,  etc. ;  they  planned  and 
executed    their  fortifications  with  akilL 


They  made  their  ramparts  high,  and  their 
ditches  deep  and  easily  flooded  with 
water,  to  prevent  the  mining  operations 
of  the  enemy.  They  covered  the  wood- 
work of  their  doors  and  gates  with  plates 
of  iron  and  thick  leather,  to  save  them 
from  fire,  and  they  erected  a  formidable 
portcullis  on  any  important  approach  to 
a  fort.  They  carefully  stored  away  pro- 
visions, fuel,  provender,  etc.,  in  their  for- 
tified cities,  and  above  all,  abundance  of 
bitumen,  sulphur,  and  pitch,  besides  an 
iron  apparatus  for  heating  these  terrible 
fiery  destroyers  of  life,  and  of  the  war 
engines  of  the  besiegers.  Does  the  reader 
require  to  know  how  these,  as  well  as  the 
burning  pitch,  etc.,  were  brought  into 
operation?  let  him  read  the  writings  of 
Josephus  and  others,  and  he  will  see 
what  formidable  weafpons  of  destruction 
they  were. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  kept  up  their 
system  or  dbcipline,  and  their  stnctnesa 
in  choosing  recruits,  their  armies  were 
victorious  over  all ;  but  when  the  days  of 
effeminacy  and  luxury  arrived  in  the  em- 
pire, the  army  caught  the  infection ;  the 
soldiers  began  to  complain  of  the  weight 
of  their  arras  and  their  accoutrements, 
the  insufficiency  of  their  diet,  and  of  the 
frequency  of  drill.  They  became  idle, 
disaffected,  and  grumblers ;  bad  recruits 
were  taken,  who  turned  out  woi*se  than 
useless.  "The  name  of  Legion  yet  re- 
mained,  but  its  strength  and  vigor  was 
gone."  They  met  in  battle  array  the 
wild  hordes  of  the  Goths ;  they  came  face 
to  face  with  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
Huns ;  they  lost  "  their  self  confidence, 
which  gains  victory,"  they  turned,  they 
fled,  and  Rome  was  lost. 

The  lecturer  concluded  bis  admirable 
address  (of  which  this  is  but  an  abstract) 
by  applying  the  lesson  learnt  from  the 
history  of  the  Roman  armies  to  our  own 
times,  and  by  impressing  on  his  audience, 
as  regards  the  Volunteer  movement  which 
has  now  gained  ground  in  our  own  fa. 
vored  land,  among  those  who  have  honor, 
life,  and  property  fo  defend,  and  who 
nobly  stand  up  to  do  their  duty  in  the 
common  cause,  the  Roman  maxim,  which 
is  as  much  English  as  Roman,  Uiat  ^^  con- 
stant and  well-considered  preparation  for 
war  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
peace." 
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Madagascar  is.  a  land  of  wonders.  To 
its  vast  size,  its  advantageous  position, 
navigable  rivers,  capacious  harbors,  rich 
mines,  and  wonderful  vegetable  produc- 
tions— amid  whose  tropic  luxuriance  the 
fire-fly  fits — it  adds  an  unparalleled  ex- 
tent of  malarious  and  death-dealing  coast. 
For  a  considerable  time  past  the  eyes  of 
Christendom  have  been  fixed  upon  the 
noble  conduct  of  its  Christian  confessors, 
who,  from  the  depth  of  the  most  degrad- 
ing immorality,  have  been  lifted  by  Chris- 
tian tnith  into  such  sublime  heights  of 
Fpiritual  devotion  that  they  have  sustain- 
ed a  persecution,  which,  for  duration  and 
seventy,  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  the 
early  struggles  between  the  Roman  power 
and  the  nascent  Christianity.  On  August 
23d,  1861,  the  terrible  persecutor  Rana- 
valona  died ;  and  on  the  same  day,  not 
without  a  struggle,  which  might  have 
issued  in  bloodshed  but  for  the  wise  pre- 
^utions  of  his  attached  friends,  her  son 
the  Prince  Rakoto  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Radama  11.  In  any 
other  country  he  would  have  been  ac- 
counted illegitimate,  having  been  bom 
much  too  long  for  legitimacy  after  the 
death  of  Radama  I. ;  but  the  peculiar 
laws  of  Madagascar  regarded  him  as  the 

*Bevue  dcs  Deux  Mondes^  Octobre,  1868.  Art 
**  La  France  et  Madagascar.'* 

The  Last  Travels  of  Ida  P/eiffer,     1 861. 

Mis9umai*y  Magazine  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  for  1862-1863. 

History  of  Madagascar,  Bjr  the  Rev.  William 
Ellis.    Two  yoIs. 

Three  Visits  to  Madagascar,  in  the  Tears  1863, 
1854,  and  1856.  Bj  the  Rev.  William  Ellis. 
1868. 

Madagascar f  Fast  and  Present  By  a  Resident. 
1847. 

Compaffnie  de  Madagascar^  Fonciere,  Industri- 
eUs,  et  Commereiale, 

Compaffnie  de  Madagascar :  Rapport  da  Gouver^ 
iMttr  au  Oonseil  d*  Adtninistratian  sur  la  F\mdaiion 
de  la  Compagnie,  et  star  VUkganisaiion  de  la  Mission 
cT  EjDploration.    Paris,  ler  Juillet,  1868. 

7Ms  Mois  de  Sfjour  d  Madagascar,  Par  le 
Capitaine  Dvpre,  Cofnmandant  la  division  navaie 
des  edits  orieniales  cT  Afrique,  PttbU6  par  les  boIds 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Madagascar. 


son  of  his  mother's  husband.  While  yet 
young  he  had  attMidcd  the  meetings  of 
the  persecuted  Christians,  and  formed  an 
attachment  to  them  which  continued  dur- 
ing all  the  period  of  their  trial.  By  na- 
ture of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  the 
sight  of  suflering  affected  him.  lie  be- 
came the  friend  of  all  the  oppressed  and 
afflicted,  sometimes  exposing  his  life  in 
their  defense.  His  mother's  cruelty  gave  * 
abundant  occasion  for  his  exercise  of 
mercy;  but  above  all  th^  injured  and 
oppressed,  the  Christians  were  the  objects 
of  his  greatest  sacrifices  and  efforts.  He 
rose  at  midnight  and  traveled  with  the 
utmost  speed  to  rescue  them.  When  his 
own  means  were  comparatively  small, 
they  were  ever  at  the  disposal  of  the 
needy  whom  persecution  had  mad^  de- 

Eendent  exiles.  But  during  all  this  time 
e  never  professed  himself  a  Christian  in 
that  deeper  sense  which  those  who  taught 
the  Malagasy  Christianity  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  alone  entitling  a  man  to  the 
name  of  a  disciple.  He  seemed  to  believe 
in  Christianity  ;  he  was  attached  to  the 
Christians,  but  he  did  not  yield  his  own 
heart  to  the  truth.  The  strange  love  of 
the  royal  tigress  for  her  offspring  led  her 
to  allow  through  him  such  suspension  of 
her  executions  as  no  one  else  had  dared. 
But  that  love  might  not  always  be  the 
same ;  yet  he  braved  the  risks.  Who  can 
wonder  that  when,  on  his  mother's  death, 
this  prince,  so  rich  in  promise,  ascended 
the  tnrone,  thejo^  and  nope  of  the  Chris- 
tians rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  Even  the 
heathen  party,  who  were  growing  weary 
under  the  awful  yoke  of  suspicion  and 
exaction,  and  disgusted  with  the  cries  of 
misery  and  the  sight  of  blood,  seem  to 
have  made  no  great  resistance  to  his  ac- 
cession. The  party  of  Ramboasalama, 
the  other  claimant  of  the  throne,  was  too 
insignificant  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity. With  characteristic  humanity 
tne  new  king  was  content  to  banish  his 
rival  to  his  own  estates,  together  with 
some  of  his  most  determined  adherents  ; 
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and  the  snccession  was  accomplished  with- 
as  little  bloodshed  as  it  could  have  been 
in  England  itself;  so  that  even  the  eldest 
son  of  the  banished  rival  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  nobles  at  the  coronation.  The 
sun  had  not  set  upon  the  day  of  his  ac- 
cession until  Radama  II.  had  proclaimed 
equal  protection  and  freedom  of  worship 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  The 
prison  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
captives  for  conscience  were  set  free. 
Officers  were  dispatched  to  pestilential 
districts,  where  many  were  wearing  ont 
life  in  hopeless  banishment ;  and  soon  the 
astonished  people  of  the  capital  p^azed  on 
the  wan  and  wasted  figures  of  friends 
who  had  long  since  been  reckoned  with 
the  dead.  All  was  rejoicing.  The  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  sent  out  its  am- 
bassadors :  first  its  revered  and  trusted 
friend,  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  who  was 
not  only  the»historian  of  the  country,  but 
had  hazarded  his  life  during  the  reign  of 
the  queen  in  three  successive  visits  to 
the  land  of  death  ;  and  who  now,  though 
far  from  young,  was  ready  as  ever  for 
the  Master^s  service ;  then  six  missionaries, 
thr^e  of  them  specially  qualified  for  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  sui'gery,  the 
work  of  education,  and  the  management 
of  the  printing  press.  Subsequently  four 
more  were  sent,  with  special  qualifica- 
tions for  various  departments  of  thfe  work. 
Nor  were  these  alone.  Popery,  availing 
itself  of  the  universal  liberty,  had  its 
agents  immediately  on  the  field  in  yet 
greater  numbers.  The  catholic-hearted 
Bishop  of  Mauritius,  acknowledging  the 
prior  claims  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  had  visited  the  capital,  and  had 
borne  his  witness  to  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  who  had  labored  there  before. 
Others  were  preparing  to  enter.  The 
king  had  given  permission  to  all  foreign- 
ers who  would  abide  by  the  laws  to  re- 
side in  his  dominions.  Representatives 
of  England  and  France  had  proceeded  to 
the  capital,  and  ofiTered  their  congratula- 
tions; and  our  own  gracious  sovereign 
bad  written  to  the  kmg  an  autograph 
letter,  nccompanied  with  the  gift  of  a  copy 
of  the  Bible.  After  thirteen  months  his 
coronation  took  place  on  September  23d, 
1862,  at  which  the  representatives  of 
France  and  England  were  present.  A 
large  number  of  the  native  Christians 
and  their  pastors  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place.  Many  improvements  had  appai> 
ently  been  made.    The  king  had  deter- 


mined on  the  abolition  of  domestic  sla- 
very; and  free  trade  with  all  nations 
had  become  by  his  will  the  law  of  Mada- 
gascar. But  while  ^'  all  went  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell,"  and  none  moved  bis 
tongue  against  the  young  monarch,  bis 
own  character  was  rapidly  undergoing 
change  of  a  nature  the  most  fatal ;  and 
there  were  some  who  saw,  with  pain  and 
fear,  that  some  of  the  changes  had  been 
made  too  rapidly  for  the  condition  of  the 
country.  Even  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  looked 
with  almost  a  father's  fondness  on  his 
royal  protige^  hinted  some  measure  of 
alarm.  Clouds  were  gathering,  very  soon 
to  burst  in  destruction  upon  the  idol  of 
the  hour. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  those 
who  have  borne  adversity  best  are  fre- 
quently found  amongst  the  least  prepared 
for  the  right  use  of  prosperity ;  and  Ra- 
dama II.  has  been  added  to  the  number 
of  exemplars  of  this  trite  truth.  Like  bis 
reputed  father,  who  had  been  eminently 
virtuous  in  youtb,  but  who  became  the 
victim  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery 
until  he  reached  an  early  grave,  Radama 
ssems  to  have  ratlier  suddenly  contracted 
habits  which  obscured  the  brightness  of 
his  early  promise.  Although  be  had 
shown  a  kindness  of  disposition^  he  had 
not  given  evidence  of  strength  of  charao- 
ter.  When  Madame  Pfeiffer  saw  him 
she  fixed  her  keen,  traveled  woman^s  eyes 
upon  him,  and  read  his  character  through- 
out. "I  found  no  fault  in  him,"  she 
says,  "except  a  certain  want  of  inde- 
pendence, and  a  distrust  of  his  own  abili- 
ties ;  and  the  only  thing  I  fear,  should 
the  government  one  day  fall  into  his 
hands,  is,  that  he  will  not  come  forward 
with  sufficient  energy,  and  may  fail  in 
thoroughly  carrying  out  his  good  inten- 
tions." Speaking  subsequently  in  refer- 
ence to  the  scheme  for  the  dethronement 
of  his  mother,  which  her  friend  was 
urging  upon  him,  she  says :  "  A  good  deal 
of  Uie  fault  may  be  with  the  prince  him- 
self. He  is,  as  I  have  observed,  a  man 
of  many  good  and  noble  qualities,  but  he 
wants  decision  and  firmness  of  purpose ; 
and  his  affisction  for  the  queen  is,  more- 
over, so  great,  that  he  might  lack  courage 
at  the  decisive  moment  to  undertake  Any 
thing  against  her."  *  We  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  Madame  PfeiflTer's  reason  for 
finding  fault  in  the  latter  case ;  but  we 
can  not  help  feeling  that  she  had  formed  a 
just  estimate  of  his  ^character.    When  in 
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power  he  soon  proved  that,  while  his 
instincts  were  good  and  his  aims  noble, 
he  had  no  capability  of  independent  ac- 
tion ;  and,  as  usually  occurs  in  such  cases, 
he  gave  himself  mainly  up  to  the  gaidance 
of  young  men  to  the  neglect  of  his  more 
experienced  counselors.  A  class  of  per- 
sons was  collected  around  him  who  were 
designated  mena  masOy  or  *'red  eyes;" 
in  reality  a  class  of  spies,  such  as  attend 
upon  an  absolute  sovereign,  whose  desig- 
nation was  derived  from  the  supposed 
effect  upon  their  organs  of  vision  of  their 
severe  scrutiny  of  all  things  for  their 
master^s  interest  Many  of  these  men 
were  of  utterly  disreputable  character, 
cMften  making  the  palace  x>f  the  sover^ 
eign  the  scene  of  their  disgraceful  revels. 
Drunkenness  and  debauchery  became  only 
too  manifest  in  the  character  of  the  king ; 
and  although  he  attended  to  the  private 
instructions  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and  also  had 
public  worship  in  one  of  his  houses,  vet 
we  have  good  authority  for  believmg 
that  he  often  turned  the  service  into  ridi- 
cule among  his  companions,  and  delighted 
them  by  mimicking  the  manner  of  his 
teacher.  Perhaps,  as  one  who  had  always 
lived  face  to  face  with  the  most  di8gus^ 
ing  forms  of  heathen  immorality,  he  had 
not  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  inconsistency 
of  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  we  feel  in 
contemplating  it ;  but  the  facts  themselves 
show  that  his  character  was  in  no  sense 
moulded  by  Christian  truth  or  influenced 
by  Christian  principle. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  which  has 
just  passed  strange  things  occurred  at 
the  capital.  Persons  who  seemed  to  be 
seized  with  a  singular  hallucination  came 
from  the  surrounding  towns  and  from  the 
provinces  declaring  that  they  had  seen 
spirits  and  heard  voices  from  the  invisible 
world.  Many  reported  that  they  had 
seen  the  ancestors  of  the  king,  and  had  re- 
ceived instructions  for  him  relating  to  the 
good  of  his  country.  After  some  time, 
when  his  mind  had  been  brought  fully  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  superstition,  they 
told  him  that  the  counsel  of  his  ancestors 
was  that  he  should  stop  "  the  pray ing^^^  or 
if  he  did  not  some  great  calamity  would 
soon  befall  him.  They  pretended  to  be  un- 
conscious of  their  actions,  and  accompa- 
nied their  communications  with  bodily  con- 
tortions, leaping,  and  dancing.  The  l^ing 
listened  to  the  pretended  messages  with 
interest,  seemed  to  believe,  and  soon  be- 
gan to  act.  He  threatened  his  slave-wife 
TOL.  LZI.-4(0. 4 


Mary  (whom  the  polygamic  laws  of  Mad- 
agascar allowed  him  to  have  in  addition  to 
his  royal  consort,  and  towards  whom  he 
had  always  manifested  a  tender  aflTection) 
with  death  if  she  should  become  a  Chris- 
tian. 

**  It  was  then  proposed  by  the  mena  m<uo  to 
assassinate  a  number  of  the  Christians  as  the 
means  of  stopping  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  also  to  kiU  the  chief  nobles  who  opposed 
the  king^s  proceedings.  With  a  view  of  in- 
creasing the  influence  of  this  fanatical  party, 
the  king  issued  an  order  that  all  persons  meet- 
ing any  of  the  so-called  sick  should  take  off*  their 
hats,  and  thus  show  them  the  same  mark  of  re- 
spect as  was  formerly  aren  to  the  national  idols 
when  they  were  carried  through  the  city.  With 
a  view  also  of  shielding  the  perpetrators  of  the 
intended  murders,  the  king  announced  his  in- 
tention to  issue  an  order,  or  law,  that  any  per- 
son or  persons  wishing  to  fight  with  fire- arms, 
swords,  or  spears,  should  not  be  prevented,  and 
that  if  any  one  were  killed  the  murderer  should 
not  be  punished.  *'* 

M.  Galos  sAif  to  this,  the  right  of  com- 
bat was  extended  to  tribes  and  villages ; 
4hus  legaliziiu^  civil  war.  f  There  could 
be  litt^le  doubt  that  the  keepers  of  the 
idols,  aided  by  the  mena  maaOy  had  con- 
trived all  this.  Universal  alarm  was  the 
result  of  the  king's  announcement  of  his 
design.  On  the  7th  of  May  he  announced 
it  to  his  nobles.  They  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  deliberation,  and  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  most  humble  manner,  present- 
ed their  remonstrance  against  it,  the  prime 
minister,  on  his  knees,  entreating  him  not 
to  pass  the  ruinous  law  ;  but  he  remsuned^ 
unmoved. 

"  The  minister  then  rose  and  said  to  the  kine* 
'  Do  you  say  before  all  these  witnesses  that  if 
any  man  is  0oingto  fight  another  with  fire-arms, 
sword,  or  spear,  that  you  will  not  prevent  him, 
and  that  if  he  kills  any  one  he  shall  not  be  pun- 
ished V  The  king  replied,  *  I  agree  to  that' 
Then  said  the  minister,  '  It  is  enough ;  we 
must  arm ; '  and  turning  to  his  foUowers,  said, 
*  Let  us  return.' "  | 

They  returned  to  grave  deliberation.  In 
the  peril  of  the  crisis  they  collected  what 
soldiers  they  could.  The  majority  were  at 
their  command,  and  the  few  who  remained 
steadfast  to  the  king  would  not  fire  upon 
their  companions.  Next  morning,  the  9th, 
the  minister  and  his  friends  surrounded 

*  Letter  of  Mr.  Ellis,  JGsaionary  Mag.,  August, 
1S68,  p.  296. 
f  Jivfie  des  Dtux  Mondea,  p.  701. 
X  Mr.  Ellia,  Mianonary  Mag. 
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the  palace  to  secure  the  perBons  of  the 
mena  masoy  some  thirty  or  whom  after- 
wards suffered  death.  The  king  in  his 
discussion  with  the  nobles  had  said  that 
*^  he  alone  was  sovereign,  his  word  alone 
was  laWy  his  person  was  sacred,  he  was 
Bupernaturally  protected,  and  would  pun- 
ish severely  the  opposers  of  his  will;" 
which  led  the  nobles  to  feel  that  their  lives 
were  not  safe  while  he  continued  to  live. 
It  is  said  that  he  died  by  their  hands,  his 
Gueen  ineffectually  pleading  for  his  life.* 
Soon  after  they  laid  before  the  queen  the 
conditions  of  a  new  government,  offering 
to  place  her  on  the  throne  if  she  consent* 
ed  to  them ;  and  if  she  did  not,  declar- 
ing that  they  must  seek  another  ruler. 
After  reading  the  document,  and  receiving 
explanations  of  one  or  two  points,  she  ex- 
pressed her  full  and  entire  consent  to 
govern  according  to  the  plan  therein  set 
forth.  The  nobles  then  said,  ^'  We  also 
bind  ourselves  by  this  agreement.  If  we 
break  it  we  shall  be  guilty  of  treason ; 
and  if  you  break  it  we  shall  do  as  we 
have  done  now."  The  prime  minister  then 
signed  the  document  on  behtlf  of  the  no- 
bles and  heads  of  the  people,  and  the 
queen  signed  it  also.  The  chief  of  the  no- 
bles remained  in  the  palace ;  and  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  the  firing  of  cannon' 
announced  the  commencement  of  a  new 
reign. 

£very  nation  destined  to  growth  and 
greatness  must  some  time  have  its  own 
Kunnymede;  and  no  one  can  prescribe 
Jt>efbrehand  the  form  which  revolution 
will  take.  The  men  who  were  the  lead- 
ers in  this  extraordinary  movement  belong 
to  different  religious  parties,  while  they 
unite  in  seeking  the  national  welfare. 
They  are  mostly  men  of  considerable 
European  intelligence;  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  them  amply  show  that 
they  have  studied  national  constitutions 
to  some  purpose,  and  have  some  clear 
perceptions  of  the  elements  of  national 
welfare.  We  copy  here,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
them,  a  few  of  the  chief  items  of  the  con- 
stitution which  they  and  the  queen  have 
mutually  agreed  to  uphold. 

'*  The  word  of  the  soyereign  slooe  is  not  to 
be  law,  but  the  nobles  and  heads  of  the  people, 
with  the  sovereign,  are  to  make  the  laws. 

*  There  is  at  present  aome  reason  to  beUeve  that 
be  may  be  lUli  alive. 


**  Perfect  liberty  and  protection  is  guaranteed 
to  all  foreigners  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws 
of  the  country. 

"Friendly  relations  are  to  be  maintained 
with  all  other  nations. 

**  Duties  are  to  be  levied,  but  coDimerce  and 
civilization  are  to  be  encouraged. 

"Protection,  and  liberty  to  worship,  teach, 
and  promote  the  extension  of  Christianity,  are 
secured  to  the  native  Christians,  and  the  same 
protection  and  liberty  are  guaranteed  to  those 
who  are  not  Christians. 

"Domestic  slavery  is  not  abolished;  bat 
masters  are  at  liberty  to  give  freedom  to  their 
slaves,  or  to  sell  them  to  others. 

"  No  person  is  to  be  put  to  death  for  any 
offense,  by  the  word  of  the  sovereign  alone; 
and  no  one  is  to  be  sentenced  to  death  till 
twelve  men  have  declared  such  person  to  be 
guilty  of  the  crime  to  which  the  law  awards  the 
punishment  of  death.'* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  basis  of  a 
constitution  without  feeling  how  doeely 
the  legislative  authority  resembles  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  our  own 
constitution ;  and  the  "  twelve  men  "  seem 
very  like  in  function  and  authority  to  the 
much-discussed,  but,  on  the  whole,  well- 
working  jury  of  happy  Eneland.  It  may 
be  questioned  whetner  the  malagasy  have 
yet  reached  the  stage  when  such  a  consti- 
tution will  work  easily  and  effectively 
among  them ;  it  is  open  to  question  alsoi, 
whether  the  narrator's  own  love  for  the 
British  constitution  may  not, '  to  aome 
extent,  have  colored  his  account  of  these 
fundamental  principles;  but  there  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  men  who  drew 
them  up  have  an  eye  for  what  is  fitting, 
and  an  understanding  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  principles  in  their  relation  to  a  people's 
conditions.  The  exceptions  of  ''duties'^ 
and  "  domestic  slavery"  were  both  found- 
ed upon  accurate  observation  of  the  still 
existm^  conditions  of  their  country ;  and 
in  makmg  these  exceptions  they  act  upon 
the  principle  of  all  wise  legislators — ^not 
the  law  which  is  the  best  in  the  abstract^ 
but  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
genius  and  state  of  a  people.  To  the 
good  in  the  principles  of  the  new  consti- 
tution we  cordiallv  say,  "  JSato  perpehi^ 
vm;"  it  will  not  be  long  then  tUl  tho 
exceptional  wUi  pass  away. 

During  the  reign  of  Radama  II.  he  bad 
made  and  confirmed  treaties  of  friendship 
and  commerce  with  England  and  Franoe. 
These  treaties,  in  every  essential  featora 
similar  to  each  other,  in  the  privileges 
granted  and  in  the  friendly  feelings 
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pressed,  have  been  accepted  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  respective  governments.  They 
permit  the  subjects  of  England  and  France, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Madagascar  on 
the  other,  to  enter,  reside,  travel,  and 
trade  in  the  respective  countries,  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  each.  They  af- 
ford the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges, 
immunities,  and  advantages,  accorded  in 
the  country  to  the  most  favored  subjects 
of  the  nation.  The  English  and  French 
may  practice  their  religion  openly.  Their 
missionaries  have  liberty  to  preach, 
teach,  build  churches,  seminaries,  hospi- 
tals, where  they  may  judge  convenient,  only 
in  conformity  with  the  laws.  They  have 
the  right  of  buying,  selling,  cultivating, 
and  profiting  by  the  soil,  houses,  and 
stores  in  the  States  of  the  King  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  local  authorities  will  not  in- 
terfere in  any  disputes  between  the  per- 
•ons  of  either  foreign  nation,  nor  between 
the  subjects  of  either  and  those  of  the 
other.  The  consuls  alone  take  cognizance 
of  them.  The  treaties  also  promise  assist- 
ance to  those  who  travel  in  the  interests 
of  science;  geographers,  naturalists,  en- 
gineers, and  others.  They  were  com- 
pleted at  Antananarivo,  September  12th, 
1862. 

These  treaties  are  only  such  as  should 
pass  between  independent  and  friendly 
nations ;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  a  clever 
Frenchman  had  in  some  manner  won  from 
Prince  Rakoto  a  grant  of  certain  special 
and  exclusive  privileges  for  himself,  dated 
June  28th,  1855.  This  grant  was  after- 
wards recognized  and  confirmed  by  King 
Radamaon  November  0th,  1861,  and  pur- 
ports to  be  a  gift  of  gratitude  to  Lam  oert 
for  services  rendered  to  the  king.  When 
the  new  government  came  into  operation 
it  declared,  through  the  Queen  Rabodo, 
the  reign  of  Radama  II.  to  be  null  and 
void.  Nevertheless  it  has  declared  that 
the  treaties  made  respectively  with  Eng- 
land and  France  shall  be  respected.  Na- 
tional interests  and  relations  remain  the 
same;  but  the  new  government  does  not 
regard  itself  as  bound  by  the  private  do- 
nations of  its  late  king  to  intriguing  per- 
sons who  have  taken  advantage  of  his 
weakness  or  his  vices.  This  is  the 
ground  of  complaint  in  the  able  article  in 
the  HevtM  des  Deux  Mondes  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  It 
is  written  by  M.  Henri  Galos,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  fullness  of  information  and 
general  fairness  of  statement,  but,  as  we 


think,  proceeds  sometimes  on  false  (2ato,and 
reaches  incorrect  conclusions  through  con* 
founding  things  that  differ.  The  writer 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  connection  be- 
tween France  and  Madagascar,  extending 
through  more  than  three  centuries,  during 
which  France  has  claimed  to  possess  sov- 
ereign rights  in  that  island.  To  this  his- 
tory we  must  return  in  the  sequel ;  but 
our  present  object  is  to  show  how  the 
whole  occasion  of  writing  his  article  is 
misapprehended  by  the  writer,  through 
his  confounding  the  grants  to  M.  Lambert 
with  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  com* 
merce  with  France.  The  two  things  are 
quite  distinct;  and  if  he  had  only  ac- 
counted for  this  he  would  not  have  been 
led  into  recommending  the  atrocious  meas- 
ures for  reducing  Madagascar  to  obedi- 
ence that  sully  his  pages.  In  order  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  subject,  we  must 

fo  back  to  the  origin  of  the  grants  to  M. 
lambert,  and  then  state  in  what  they  have 
resulted. 

It  is  quite  eleven  years  since  M.  Lam- 
bert began  to  take  decided  steps  towards 
obtaining  the  grants  on  which  he  now 
founds  his  claim.  Appearing  to  be  great- 
ly disgusted  with  the  queen's  cruelties,  he 
sought  to  induce  Prince  Rakoto  to  de- 
throne his  mother,  and  seek  a  French  pro- 
tectorate. It  is  said,  and  we  think  with 
good  reason,  that  he  obtained  from  him  a 
proposal  to  that  effect,  of  the  full  meaning 
of  which  the  prince,  from  his  ignorance 
of  thfe  language,  and  his  condition  at 
the  time  of  signing  the  proposal,  was  not 
aware.  M.  Lambert  bore  this  proposal  to 
France ;  but  the  French  government,  be- 
fore entertaining  it,  sent  him  to  the  Brit- 
ish government.  Lord  Clarendon,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
gave  him  an  interview,  but  put  an  end 
to  the* matter  by  refusing  to  co&perate 
with  France  in  the  project.  M.  Lambert, 
defeated  in  this  direction,  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  securing  something  for 
himself,  and  being  at  the  capital  in  1 855, 
he  obtained  the  grant  to  which  we  have 
referred ;  and  having  collected  many  cost- 
ly presents  for  the  prince  and  the  queen, 
returned  to  the  capital  in  1857.  On  this 
occaAon  he  was  accompanied  by  Madame 
Pfeiffer,  who  entered  heartily  into  the 
plot,  and  has  laid  bare  the  cunning  and 
duplicity  of  her  friend  with  the  most 
amusing  naivetS,  The  Whole  scheme  fail- 
ed, according  to  her,  through  the  ir- 
resolution of  the  prince,  and  also,  ao- 
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oording  to  her,  through  an  English  mis- 
Bionary  having  communicated  the  de- 
sign to  the  qaeen.  Mr.  Ellis  had  been  at 
Antananarivo  the  year  before.  He  had 
many  conversations  with  the  prince  abont 
the  projects,  of  which  he  had  heard  from 
high  anthority  before  leaving  England. 
The  prince  assured  him  that  he  had  never 
signed  any  such  proposal,  in  all  probabil- 
ity  not  knowing  its  nature.  When  Mr. 
Bllis  was  returning  he  met  two  priests  in 
disguise,  going  up  to  the  capital  as  doc- 
tors' assistants ;  one  of  whom  was  Father 
Jouen,  superior  of  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Bourbon,  and  now  director  of  the  Popish 
mission  in  Madagascar.  The  self-sacrific- 
ing jsharacter  of  these  gentlemen  as  mis- 
sionaries and  (Confessors  of  Christ  may  be 
easily  gathered  from  Madame  Pfeiffer's 
description  of  them.  She  met  them  in 
the  house  of  Mr«  Laborde. 

*'  Oar  friendly  host  immediately  introduced 
two  Europeans  to  us,  the  only  ones  then  stay- 
ing at  Tananariva.  The  two  gentlemen  were 
clergymen :  one  of  them  had  oeen  living  for 
two  years,  the  other  for  seven  months  in  Mr. 
Laborde^s  honse.  It  wat  not  the  time  to  ap- 
pear as  mimona/rUe^  and  they  concealed  the 
fact  of  their  belonging  to  a  mtsHon  very  care- 
fully, the  prince  and  the  Europeans  being  the 
only  persons  admitted  into  the  secret.  One 
passes  as  a  physician,  the  other  as  tutor  to  Mr. 
Laborde^s  son,  who  bad  come  back  two  years 
since  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been  sent  by 

bis  father  to  be  educated." 

• 
• 

These  gentlemen  had  not  the  courage 
to  proclaim  themselves  ministers  of  Christ, 
but,  true  to  Jesuit  instincts,  they  could 
plot  for  the  queen's  dethronement,  know- 
ing that  that  must  pave  the  way  to  their 
cherished  object,  the  final  exclusion  of  all 
Protestant  missionaries  from  the  land. 
The  queen  discovered  the  plot,  sent  back 
with  indignation  the  rich  presents  M. 
Lambert  had  sent  to  her,  and  ordered 
him  and  his  traveling  companion  imme- 
diately to  leave  the  island.  But  M.  Lam- 
bert had  secured  the  affections  of  the 
prince,  and,  what  he  deemed  better,  had 
secured  the  grant,  which  made  him 
to  a  large  extent  master  of  Madagascar. 
The  extent  of  the  privileges  it  conveys 
will  be  best  understood  by  a  statement  of 
tome  of  its  items : 

*^Chap.  L — W&>  authorize  J.  Lambert  to 
form  a  company,  having  for  its  object  the 
working  of  the  mines  of  Madagascar,  the 
fbnita,  and  the  lands  situated  on  the  coasts 


!  and  in  the  interior.  The  said  company  shall 
have  the  right  of  making  roads,  canals,  build- 
ing yards,  establishments  of  public  utility,  of 
commff  money  with  the  king^s  effigy;  in  a 
word,  it  shall  do  all  that  it  may  deem  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  good  of  the  country^ 

**  Chap.  II.,  Art.  1. — We  grant  and  concede 
to  the  company  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
working  all  the  mines  in  Madagascar,  includ* 
ing  those  already  known,  and  those  which  may 
be  hereafter  discovered. 

*^  Art.  2. — We  grant  and  concede  equally  to 
the  said  company,  as  well  for  itself  as  for 
those  whom  it  may  admit  to  take  part  in  it, 
the  privilege  of  choosing,  on  all  the  coasts 
and  m  the  interior  of  the  country,  any  unoc- 
cupied lands  to  be  put  into  cultivation.  In 
consequence  the  company  shall  become  pro- 
prietor of  the  lands  wnich  it  shall  have  chosen, 
as  soon  as  it  shall  give  us  notice  of  having 
taken  possession  of  them. 

*^  Art.  8. — ^The  company  shall  not  pay  any 
duties  upon  the  ore  produced,  nor  upon  the 
profits  made  upon  it. 

"  Art.  4. — The  produce  of  the  working  of 
the  mines  of  Madas^ascar  and  upon  cultivation 
shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  free  exportation 
without  duty.  Its  [the  company^s]  property 
shall  not  be  liable  to  be  burdened  with  im- 
posts. What  shall  be  brought  in  for  the  com- 
pany shall  pay  no  duty. 

"Art.  5. — ^We  relin(^uish  to  this  company 
all  the  mines  of  Soatsi'manampiovana,  so  as  to 
put  them  into  condition  for  the  immediate 
employment  of  laborers.  We  also  give  to  the 
company  the  house  at  Boani^rana  to  establish 
there  the  head  -  quarters  of  its  administra- 
tion." 

The  company,  for  its  part,  engages  to 
assist  to  the  best  of  its  power  the  king^s 
projects  for  the  amelioration  and  civiiicar 
tion  of  the  country;  and  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1862,  M.  Lambert  added  a 
clause,  in  which  he  promised  to  give  to 
Radama  II.  and  his  sncoessors  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  net  profits.  The  company 
has  been  formed  at  Paris,  and  has  been 
authorized  by  an  imperial  decree  dated 
May  2d,  1863.  The  supreme  aothori^ 
in  its  management  is  vested  in  Command- 
er Dnpre.  M.  Lambert  is  to  be  specially 
resident  abont  the  king,  charged  with  the 
delicate  mission  of  securing  the  fnendlj 
concurrence  of  the  Hovah  ohiefis  and  the 
kind's  ministers,  as  well  as  to  assiat  in 
takmg  ]>08seB6ion  of  lands;  which  act, 
"  as  the  immediate  object  of  the  presence 
of  the  agents  of  the  company  in  Madagae- 
car  is  to  give  it  ickU  in  the  eyes  of  tke 
provincial  governors  and  of  the  king,  is  to 
be  performed  with  all  fonnality.'*  Tbe 
arrangements  oftheoompaoy  for  ohooaiDg 
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lands  are  admirably  comprehensive.  They 
shall  choose  such 


^  1.  From  vicinity  to  the  ports  are  likely  to 
become  centers  of  population.  2.  Those  sit- 
uated along  the  course  of  navigable  rivers.  8. 
Tiie  unoccupied  lands  nearest  to  the  Hovah 
ports,  and  to  the  actually  existing  centers  of 
population.  4.  The  fertile  lands  in  the  most 
healthy  localities.  5  and  6.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  forests,  and  where  gum  and  caout- 
chouc are  procurable.  7.  Lands  suitable  for 
pasturage  and  rice.  8.  Wherever  it  may  be 
presumed  that  there  are  metallic  and  mineral 
riches." 

This  catalogue  of  qualities  includes  most 
except  the  barren  and  profitless ;  and  if 
we  remember  that  Madagascar  is  quite  as 
large  as  France,  and  quite  as  fertile,  with 
not  much  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  that  population  little  dispos- 
ed to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  consequently 
to  inclose  it,  we  can  not  fail  to  see  that 
there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  large 
amount  of  land  which,  by  an  easy  con- 
Btruction,  might  be  regarded  as  unoccu- 
pied ;  so  that  this  very  modest  proposal 
of  the  company  looks  very  like  laying 
hold  of  the  greater  part,  certainly  the 
better  part  of  the  island.    M.  Galos  takes 

freat  pride  in  the  liberality  with  which 
Vance,  in  her  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce,  extends  the  same  rights  to  all 
nations  clainimg  the  benefit,  as  if  the  Eng- 
lish treaty  did  not  contain  a  similar  provi- 
sion ;  but  what  does  he  say  to  these  ''  ex- 
dosive  privileges "  accorded  to  M.  Lam- 
bert and  Co.  ?  and  how  can  he  confound 
together  things  which  he  can  not  fail  to 
see  are  different  as  light  and  darkness? 
Yet  on  page  705,  after  he  has  recited  the 
provisions  of  the  general  treaty,  he  says, 
**  At  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  and  in 
some  measure  to  give  it  all  its  efficacy,  a 
oompany  is  formed  to  make  use  of  the 
oonoessions  made  by  Radama  to  M. 
Lambert"  He  boasts  of  the  one  as 
general  The  other  is  in  its  very  phra- 
seology and  whole  spirit  exclusive,  and 
even  personal;  yet  ne  pleads  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  latter  as  if  the 
honor  of  the  French  nation  were  bound 
to  its  realization.  He  pleads  that  the  da- 
ration  of  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce is  not  limited,  and  then  carries  on 
the  same  argument  as  if  it  applied  to  the 
personal  compact.  In  fact,  the  failure  in 
logic  arises  not  so  much  out  of  M.  Oalos' 
-want  of  ability  to  see  where  the  difier- 


ence  lies,  but  out  of  the  exigendes  of  his 
design.  That  design  is  to  show  that 
France  has  had  sovereign  rights  over 
Madagascar  which  sbe  has  always  pro- 
claimed; that  she  did,  however,  appear 
to  surrender  them  in  allowing  Radama  XL 
to  call  himself  king  in  entering  into  treaty 
with  her ;  but  that  she  can  not  allow  the 
new  government  to  annul  a  grant  which 
places  the  whole  island  peaceably  in  her 
hands.  He  is  placed  in  sad  difficulties, 
and  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  which  ar- 
gument to  use — sovereign  rights,  or  pri- 
vate, confounded  with  public  treaties — 
and  he  sometimes  uses  one,  sometimes  the 
other.  The  general  treaty  with  FrancOi 
which  the  new  government  acknowledges, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  pri- 
vate grants  to  Lambert ;  they  stand  ia 
no  connection  with  each  other ;  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  one  is  perfectly  con* 
sistent  with  the  refusal  to  recognize  the 
other.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  M.  Ga- 
los has  no  reason  for  urging  the  conquest 
of  Madagascar,  except  so  far  as  the  com- 
pany founded  on  the  concessions  to  Lam- 
bert has  received  the  imperial  authoriza- 
tion, has  had  its  governor  appointed  by 
the  emperor,  and  has  sent  out  a  party  of 
its  explorers  and  operatives.  But  if  the 
Emperor  of  France  does  not  allow  com- 
mercial companies  to  exist  without  his  au- 
thorization, he  must  be  content  occasion- 
ally to  witness  failure  in  that  to  which  he 
has  given  his  august  sanction ;  and  to  en- 
force the  claims  of  a  private  company  bv 
war  and  the  desolation  of  a  country  with 
which  he  has  an  everlasting  treaty  of 
friendship  and  conmierce,  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  still  respect, 
would  be  utterly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
great  ruler,  as  well  as  a  most  flagrant 
breach  of  the  most  solemn  engagements. 
To  prevent  this  appearance,  of  things  is 
M.  Galos'  reason  for  confounding  the  two 
treaties,  as  if  the  breach  of  one  was  nee 
essarily  the  breach  of  the  other,  and  de- 
served chastisement. 

But  being  too  clear-sighted  not  to  know 
that  others  must  perceive  this  weakness  in 
his  position,  his  mind  seems  to  &11  back 
more  assuredly  on  the  ancient  sovereign 
rights  of  France  in  Madagascar.  We 
have  no  objection  to  follow  him  into  this 
region  of  inquiry,  feeling,  as  we  do,  thor- 
oughly satished  that,  even  on  his  own 
showing,  such  rights  do  not  exist,  and 
never  l^ad  more  than  the  shadow  of  exist- 
ence ;  while  the  history  which  is  meant  to 
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sustain  the  claim  proves^  in  a  manner  most 
overwhelming,  the  otter  unfitness  of  the 
French  people  and  government  for  the 
work  of  colonization.  * 

The  writer  has  furnished  the  best  argu- 
ments for  the  refutation  of  his  own  claims. 
He  has  rightly  stated  that  national  rights 
are  subject  to  the  same  law  with  those 
which  are  personal  and  civil :  no  one  can 
give  a  title  to  himself.  "Discovery,  con- 
quest, and  treaties,  are  the  acts  by  which 
a  nation  takes  its  rights  to  a  territory ;" 
and  by  every  one  of  these  the  French 
claim  of  sovereignty  is  refuted.  Mada- 
gascar was  not  discovered  by  them,  but 
by  Feman  Juarez,  a  Portuguese,  in  1506. 
Conquest  gives  no  claim ;  for  France  never 
conquered  the  island,  and  was  never  able 
to  occupy  more  than  a  few  small  posts  on 
the  coasts,  from  which  she  was  invariably 
beaten,  either  by  the  climate  or  by  the 
arms  of  the  natives ;  and  if  the  defeat  of 
a  portion  of  the  people  gave  a  claim  to 
their  territory,  their  subsequent  victory 
over  their  conquerors  was'assuredly  a  suf- 
ficient termination  to  that  claim.  Noth- 
ing in  treaties  can  establish  it ;  for  a  treaty 
gives  no  more  right  than  its  provisions 
specify,  and  no  treaty  ever  gave  to  France 
sovereign  rights  over  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar. So  far  from  this  is  the  fact,  that 
by  the  last  treaty,*in  which  Radama  II. 
treats  with  France  as  an  independent 
sovereign,  and  France  allows  the  assump- 
tion, MT  Galos  himself  confesses  that'  all 
such  claims  are  abandoned. 

**  That  question  of  right  is  otherwise  set  at 
rest,  at  present,  by  the  treaty  of  fi-iendship  and 
commerce  of  September  2d,  1861.  By  that  act, 
in  which  Radama  U.  appears  as  King  of  Mada- 
gascar, we  have  recognized  without  restriction 
his  sovereignty  over  all  the  island.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  recognition  two  consuls  have 
been  accredited  to  him,  the  one  at  Tananarivo, 
the  other  at  Tamatave,  who  only  exercise  their 
functions  by  virtue  of  an  exequatur  fi-om  the 
real  sovereign." 

We  have  said  the  history  of  French 
connection  with  Madagascar,  Vhile  it 
fails  to  establish  their  claim  to  sovereign 
rights,  proved  inoontestably  their  unfit- 
ness for  the  work  of  colonization.  The 
attention  of  France  had  been  directed  to 
it  in  1642,  when  the  SodHi  cP  Orient  was 
established  under  the  patronage  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  and  obtained  letters  pat- 
ent, confirmed  by  Louis  XIY.  in  jbe  Sep- 
tember of  the  following  year.    The  gov- 


ernment conceded  to  the  society  the  Isl- 
and  of  Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  ibI- 
ands,  *'  to  form  colonies,  and  to  pursae 
commerce,  and  to  take  possession  in  the 
name  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty.'*  The 
first  agent  of  this  society,  Pronis,  a  man 
violent  and  unprincipled,  fixed  his  post  of 
occupation  at  Manghasia,  and  by  his  plan* 
dering  and  ill  -  treating  the  native  popu- 
lation, roused  their  hatred  against  him. 
By  his  injudicious  choice  of  a  locality, 
and  bv  the  immorality  and  rapacity  of 
his  followers,  he  wasted  the  resources  of 
the  company  and  the  strength  of  his 
forces.  He  lavished  life  and  gold  in  use- 
less wars,  and  completed  the  sum  of 
villanies  by  selling  into  slavery,  to  the 
Governor  of  Mauritius,  a  number  of 
natives  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
French  colony,  among  whom  were  sixteen 
women  of  rank.  He  was  dismissed  from 
his  ofiice,  and  M.  Flacourt  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  He  arrived  at  Fort  Dau- 
phin, which  his  predecessor  had  built  on 
a  peninsula  in  the  district  of  Anosy,  in 
September,  1648,  and  soon  commenced 
his  rule  with  rigor.  His  object  was  to 
reduce  the  whole  island.  He  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  eighty  Frenchmen,  accompa- 
nied by  a  large  number  of  armed  natives, 
to  lay  waste  the  beautiful  district  of 
Franchere.  Nothing  was  spared :  the 
houses  and  huts  of  the  lower  classes,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Roandrians,  with  the 
chief  part  of  their  property,  were  destroy- 
ed,  and  great  numbers  of  their  oattla 
carried  away.  M.  Galos  bestows  upon 
him  great  praise ;  and  his  discoveries  and 
descriptions  of  the  country  enUtle  him  to 
much.  But  the  society  which  he  repre- 
sented did  not  encourage  his  work ;  and 
while  he  was  absent  in  France,  claiming 
the  assistance  of  the  government,  the 
Marshal  de  la  Meilleraye  undertook  the 
matter  on  his  own  account.  The  Mar> 
sbal's  great  influence  made  his  effort  for 
a  time  very  promising.  Flacourt  was  re- 
appointed to  the  government  of  the  settle- 
ment, but  never  reached  his  destination. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Charraagou,  who 
arrived  in  1660,  and  rebuilt  the  forty 
which  the  natives  had  burned  five  years 
before.  Soon,  one  of  his  ofiScers,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  La  Case,  and 
who,  having  become  famous  among  the 
natives,  had  married  a  native  princess, 
became  an  object  of  envious  hatred  to  the 
Governor.  This  division  between  the 
leaders,  joined  to  utter   incapacity  for 
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government,  to|;ether  with  the  strifes  stiiv 
red  up  by  pnests,  often  brought  the 
French  settlement  to  the  verge  of  ruin ; 
and  this  new  scheme  again  proved  a  fail- 
ure. In  1664,  the  Due  de  Mazarin,  son 
to  the  Marshal  de  la  Meilleraye,  sold  to  a 
eompany  his  interest  in  the  colony  for  twen- 
ty thousand  francs.  The  new  company, 
patronized  by  the  great  Minister  Colbert, 
under  the  title  of  ^^  Compagnie  des  Indes 
Orientales/'  commenced  its  operations  in 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  **  Eastern 
France,"  with  a  capital  of  fifteen  mil- 
lion francs.  They  first  appointed  M.  de 
Beausse  as  Governor  -  General ;  but  he 
soon  after  died.  In  1666  the  Marquis  de 
Mondevergue  arrived,  having  the  title  of 
Admiral  and  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
French  Forces  on  land  and  water  beyond 
the  equinoctial.  The  frigate  of  thirty-six 
guns,  in  which  he  sailed,  was  accompa- 
nied by  nine  vessels,  bearing  four  compa- 
nies of  infantry,  priests,  surgeons,  and 
workmen  of  all  trades.  The  immense 
resources  of  the  company  were  squander- 
ed in  reckless  prodigality  by  the  impover- 
ished gentlemen  and  unprincipled  adven- 
turers who  formed  the  governing  body 
of  the  settlement;  and  in  the  year  1670, 
notwithstanding  a  succor  of  two  millions 
more  from  the  king,  the  company  became 
eo  embarrassed  that  it  was  compelled  to 
yield  up  all  its  rights  to  his  Majesty. 

At  this  time  of  utter  failure,  the  enthu- 
siastic conviction  of  sovereign  rights  over 
the  island  of  Madagascar  received  solemn 
expression  bv  Louis  XIY.  in  terms  suffi- 
ciently grand  and  imposing : 

'*  His  Majesty,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
bis  council,  after  having  seen  and  considered 
the  renunciation  which  has  been  made  by  the 
company  *  des  Indes  Orientales '  to  the  owner- 
ship and  lordship  of  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
has  fully  approved  thereof,  and  agreed  to 
unite  the  above-mentioned  island  of  Madagas- 
car, with  all  its  forts  and  dependencies,  to  his 
own  dominions,  and  that  henceforth  its  lord- 
ship and  sovereignty  shall  be  at  his  own  dis- 
posal"* 

*  We  are  iadebted  to  K.  Galos  for  the  terms  of 
this  decree,  but  his  date  (Jane,  1686)  is  evidently 
wrong,  for  the  decree  of  appropriation  was  followed 
by  the  expedition  of  La  Haye,  which,  as  his  own 
text  shows,  was  destroyed  by  the  end  of  1671.  In 
a  note  he  informs  ns  that  these  rights  were  sane- 
tioned  anew  by  the  edicts  of  Hay,  1719,  July,  1720, 
and  June,  1725.  It  would  seem  to  hare  been  the 
uniform  custom  of  the  French  goTemment  to  pro- 
claim their  sovereign  rights  most  emphatically  when 
they  bad  least  substantial  existence.    Is  this  the 


To  givo  effect  to  this  solemn  decree  of 
annexation,  an  expedition  was  sent  out 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Haye, 
consisting  of  ten  vessels,  that  of  the  com- 
mander bearing  fifty-six  guns.    The  expe* 
dition  was  royal.    La  Haye  was  viceroy. 
The  Marquis  de  Mondevergue  preferred 
returning  to  France  rather  than  remain 
in  conjunction  with  the  new  commander ; 
but  his  successor  had  sent  home  evil  re- 
ports concerning  him,  and  he  died  a  pris- 
oner in  the  Castle  of  Saumur.    La  Haye, 
in  concert  with  Charmagou  and  La  Case, 
set  about  his  warlike  work  with  vigor. 
With  a  force  of  seven  hundred  French 
and  six  hundred  Malagasy,  he  attacked  a 
neighboring  chief,  Andrian  Ramousy,  but 
was  beaten  with  considerable  loss.    At- 
tributing his  defeat  to  the  jealousy  and 
treachery  of  Charmagou,  he  abandoned 
Fort  Dauphin,  and  retired,  with  his  forces, 
to  Surat.    Charmagou  and  La  Case  did 
not  long  survive.    The  son-in-law  ot  the 
former,  M.  La  Bretesche,  a  man  utterly 
destitute  of  courage  and  ability,  soon 
abandoned  his  post,  got  on  board  a  vessel 
in  the  roads  bound  for  Surat,  a  number 
of  missionaries  and  others  accompanying. 
The  vessel  had  not  sailed  until  the  re- 
mainder of  the   colony  were   massacred 
by  the  provoked  natives,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  who  escaped  in  boats ;  and 
thus,  on  Christmas  night,  1671,  the  grand 
efforts  of  company  and  king  came  to  a 
disastrous  and  disgraceful  end. 

From  that  time  (with  the  exception  of 
a  small  settlement,  soon  abandoned,  which 
had  been  formed  at  Antongil  Bay,  in 
1733)  until  1750,  the  French  had  no  offi- 
cial connection  with  Madagascar.  Ailer 
the  latter  date  the  island  Saint  Mary  was 
ceded  to  them  by  some  native  chiefs,  and 
also  a  portion  of  territory  at  Fanzahere,  but 
their  agents  were  murdered,  and  no  per- 
manent residence  was  possible.  Disgrace 
and  ruin  characterissed  the  efforts  subse- 
quently made  at  Saint  Mary's  by  M. 
Grosse,  who,  by  violating  and  plundering 
the  tomb  of  Tamsimalo,  so  exasperatea 
the  natives,  that  they  rushed  furiously 
upon*the  colony,  set  fire  to  the  buildings, 
and  massacred  the  settlers,  of  whom  a 
French  writer  (the  Abbe  Rochon)  re- 
marks, **They  were  of  such  a  description 
that  their  loss  could  excite  no  kind  of  re- 
reason  of  M.  Cfalos*  present  article,  which  bears 
marks  of  administratire  instructions  throughout,  as 

IweU  as  professes  to  derive  its  facts  from  administra- 
tiTesomoetf ;  ^ 
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gret."  After  this  we  reach  the  only  fair 
opportonity  ever  emoyed  by  Fraaoe  to 
establish  herself  in  Madagascar,  bat  of 
Tirbich  she  had  not  the  genius  to  make  use. 
It  was  afforded  by  the  Baron  Beniowski, 
a  Polish  nobleman,  who,  having  become 
too  conspicuous  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  native  country,  had  been  banished  to 
Siberia.  From  thence  he  had  escaped, 
and  after  many  adventures,  reached  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  then  called  lie  de 
France.  Here  his  imagination  was  kin- 
dled with  the  stories  he  heard  of  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  the  neighboring 
island,  and  he  proposed  to  colonize  it. 
But  the  authorities  of  Mauritius  distrust- 
ed him.  He  paid  a  visit  to  France,  in 
which  he  received  the  required  permission, 
together  with  some  insignificant  aid,  being 
made  dependent  on  his  enemies  for  most 
of  his  supplies.  He  landed  in  Madagas- 
car in  February,  1774.  By  amazing  enter- 
prise and  energy,  he  gradually  drew 
some  of  the  native  chiefs  into  alliance 
with  him.  After  some  time  and  some 
wars,  he  took  advantage  of  the  affirma- 
tion of  an  old  Malagash  woman — ^that  he 
was  the  son  of  one  of  their  deceased 
kings — to  enter,  with  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
probation of  the  neighboring  chiefs  and 
people,  upon  his  kingly  inheritance.  Sub- 
sequently a  great  kabary  of  the  people 
from  Cape  d'Ambre  to  Cape  St.  JVf ary, 
numbering  about  fifty  thousand,  prostrat- 
ed themselves  before  him,  giving  him  the 
title  of  Supreme  Chief.  Although  he  now 
resigned  his  commission  of  Govemor- 
Greneral  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
of  Mauritius,  he  still  desired  to  keep 
Madagascar  in  connection  with  ungrateful 
France;  and,  even  against  the  remon- 
strance of  his  own  people,  oame  to  seek 
the  establishment  of  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce  between  the  countries. 
FaUing  in  France,  be  applied  to  England, 
where  his  success  was  no  better;  and 
having  visited  America,  he  returned  at 
the  end  of  eight  years  to  be  received  again 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  people.  But  his 
old  enemies  at  Mauritius  determined  on 
bis  destruction;  and  not  long  after  his 
return,  in  an  engagement  with  the  forces 
sent  by  them  to  take  him  "  alive  or  dead,'' 
he  was  slain  by  a  Frenchman's  hand  in 
1786.  From  that  time  until  now,  France 
has  never  had  any  possessions  in  Mada- 
gascar beyond  what  were  purely  nominal, 
using  a  few  stations  on  the  coast,  and 
ultimately   Tnm^ve  alone,  to  procure  { 


supplies  of  cattle,  rice,  and  other  provi- 
sions for  the  neighboring  islands.  In  1810 
the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  be- 
came English  possessions.  Tamatave  was 
reduced,  by  an  English  fleet,  and  the 
French  fortifications  destroyed. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  in  May,  1814,  le- 
stored  to  France  all  her  colonies  oat  of 
Kurope  which  she  possessed  before  1792. 
The  islands  of  Mauritius  and  its  dqyend- 
ended  were  ceded  by  the  same  treaty  to 
Great  Britain.  Many  persons,  and  among 
them  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  Gk)vemor  of 
Mauritius,  believed  that  this  included 
Madagascar ;  but  on  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters  between  the  two  courts,  that  of  Eng> 
land  did  not  sustain  this  view.  The 
French,  however,  never  learned  the  art 
of  colonization,  and  all  their  subsequent 
efforts  were  as  signal  failures*  as  those  we 
have  recounted.  Once,  and  once  only  in 
the  course  of  three  hundred  years,  after 
an  incalculable  expenditure  of  men  and 
money,  had  they  the  chance  of  sncoesB, 
through  the  practical  sagacity  and  courage 
of  a  S>reigner ;  and  him  they  killed.  If 
we  looked  at  the  repeated  attempts  with 
all  their  parade  and  show,  and  contem- 
plated them  only  on  the  side  of  fruitlesa- 
ness,  we  should  describe  them  accurately 
in  the  words  by  which  Borgia  described 
the  famous  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
VllL,  that  the  French  came  with  cha& 
in  their  hands  to  mark  out  their  lodgings ; 
or  perhaps  even  better,  in  the  worda  of 
the  old  couplet : 

"  The  King  of  France,  with  forty  thousand 
men, 
Marched  up  the  hill  and  then  —  marched 
down  again.'' 

But  more  than  forty  thousand  men  had 
perished,  and  memories,  which  "  wake  to 
perish  never,"  had  been  excited  in  these 
attempts. 

During  the  late  futile  attempts  of  the 
French,  Sir  Robert  Farouhar  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  formea  a  treaty  with 
Radanui  I.  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  promising  him,  in  return  for  the 
gains  tnus  surrendered,  the  aid  of  Eng* 
ush  officers  to  discipline  his  troops,  to- 
gether with  a  small  annual  pension.  By 
these  means  Radama  was  enabled  to  ex« 
tend  the  authority  of  the  Hovahs  over 
the  surrounding  tribes,  and  before  his 
death  he  had  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  under  the  oeii> 
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tral  goTernment.  Soon  after  the  oondn. 
rion  of  this  treaty,  the  London  MiRsionary 
Society,  which  had  long  looked  toward 
thiB  great  island  as  an  interesting  field  of 
labor,  was  permitted  to  send  its  messen- 

fers  of  peace,  Radama  being  exceedingly 
esirous  of  the  education  of  his  people. 
Sehools  were  established ;  the  translation 
of  elementary  books  and  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  vigorously  carried  on ;  the 

Jriuting-press  was  never  idle ;  and  a  new 
fe  was  beginning  to  stir  in  the  capital 
and  its  neighborhood  when  Radama  I. 
died.    Between  the  years  18}^  and  1828 
the  Society  had  sent  oat  fourteen  laborers, 
consisting  of  six  ordained  missionaries, 
two  missionary  printers,  and  six  mission- 
ary artisans.    The  people  were  instructed 
hj  them  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
onrilization  of  their  pountry  and  the  de- 
Telopment  of  its  resources,  as  well  as  in 
relation  to  the  things  of  God.    During 
the  fifteen  years  of  their  Residence  more 
than  ten  thousand  children  had  passed 
through  the  schools,  two  large  congrega- 
tions had  been  formed  at  the  capital,  two 
hundred  persons  had  been  received  into 
church  fellowship,  a  dictionary  in  two 
Tolumes  had  been  produced,  many  thou- 
aaads  of  tracts  and  school-books  had  been 
circulated,  the  whole  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tnres  had  been  translated  and  printed, 
and  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  had 
been  taught.    In  this  country  it  is  well 
known,  though  it  may  not  be  in  France, 
that  the  Society  has  no  connection  with 
the  British  government,  that  it  is  wholly 
auatained  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
that  its  agents  are  never  permitted  to 
take  part  m  the  political  affairs  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  labor ;  being  re- 
stricted to  their  proper  work — ^the  elevar 
tion  of  the  people  by  the  inculcation  of 
Ohristian  truth  and  principle.     It  was 
only  on  these  conditions  Radama  permit- 
ted their  entrance  into  his  territones,  de- 
claring that  her  would  never  allow  his  sub- 
jects to  be  instructed  in  Christianity  by 
any  other  means  than  those  of  persuasion, 
and  the  difiusion  of  learning  to  enlighten 
their  minds.    Nearly  three  Hundred  years 
had  not  sufiSced  to  blot  out  of  the  mem- 
ory the  fearful  evils    wrought    by  the 
haughty    and    unprincipled    conduct    of 
Father  Stephen,  who  sought  to  convert 
the  people  of  the  south  by  threats  of  the 
power  of  the  French,  until  he  plunged  the 
colony  into  a  war  with  the  natives,  ruin- 
ous to  them  and  nearly  destructive  to  the 
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'  settlement.  Radama  referred  to  this 
when  permission  was  asked  for  mission- 
aries to  labor  in  his  island.  The  agents  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  have  re- 
deemed the  character  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  that  field.  The  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  labors  has  given  Chria- 
tianity  a  firm  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people*.  To  their  labors  Father  Jouen 
and  his  companions  are  indebted  for  the 
liberality  which  permits  them  to  labor  on 
that  soil ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  these 
gentlemen  could  conceal  their  office  while 
persecution  reigned,  that  they  could  plot 
dethronement  and  revolution  in  that  con- 
cealment, and  can  now  lie  with  a  fertility 
which  surpasses^  ordinary  invention,  we 
apprehend  little  advantage  to  Christianity 
from  their  labors.  M.  Gales  shows  him- 
self as  ignorant  as  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen  of  the  labors  of  the  true 
pioneers  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  civilization 
in  Madagascar,  when  he  speaks  of  them 
by  the  contemptuous  designation,  ^^  Meth- 
odist missionaries."  We  have  little  doubt 
that  the  labors  of  these  despised  men  will 
continue,  and  be  the  theme  of  praise  to 
God  long  after  the  sad  memories  of  French 
failure  and  Romish  perversion  have  pass- 
ed away.* 

If  tho  historical  sketch  we  have  given, 
drawn  from  various  authentic  sources,  and 
partly  from  M.  Galos  himself,  teaches  any 
lesson,  it  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
France  is  incapable  of  peaceful  coloniza- 
tion. As  to  the  daim  of  sovereign  rights, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  on  which  of  its  sev- 
eral defeats  and  failures  that  claim  can  be 
founded.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with 
the  private  treaty,  conceding  so  much  to 
M.  Lainbert,  on  the  strength  of  which  a 
company  has  been  formed  under  impe- 
rial auspices^  and  in  which  the  people  of 
France  have  embarked  some  capital,  and 
whose  agents  have  already  sailed  ?  The 
new  government  of  Madagascar  have  re- 
pudiated it,  while  they  respect  the  general 
treaty  with  France.  In  the  "  Report  of 
the  Governor  to  the  Administrative  Coun- 
cil upon  the  Foundation  of  the  Company 
and  upon  the  Organization  of  the  Mission 
of  Exploration,"  it  is  frequently  stated 
that  the  ^'  enterprise  ought  to  be  essential- 
ly pacific  and  with  a  view  to  civilization ;" 

*For  an  appreetatiTe  Tiew  of  their  labora  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  the  *'  Report  of  the  Britiah 
Embassy  to  the  GoTemor  of  Mauritius."  in  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  extracted  in  Missionary  Magasine,  Feb- 
niaiy,  1S62. 
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former  attempts,  with  the  causes  of  their 
failure,  are  referred  to,  and  it  is  declared 
that  the  "  new  era  is  favorable  to  civiliza- 
tion by  means  of  peace,  commerce,  and 
industry."  It  is  further  stated  that  "  the 
companv  founded  upon  M.  Lambert's 
treaty  is  purely  commercial,  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  projects  of  conquest  and 
political  domination."  The  company  also 
takes  credit  to  itself  for  having  "  declined 
the  right  of  coining,  and  of  setting  up 
establishments  of  public  utility,  because 
those  are  rights  partaking  of  the  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  com- 
pany shall  be  accessible  to  other  nations, 
and  to  the  English  in  particular."  All 
this  commands  our  highest  approbation ; 
and  yet  here  is  an  artiole  written  in  the 
most  able  journal  of  France — a  journal 
enjoying  a  world-wide  reputation — which 
is  clearly  informed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  yet  pleads  for  a  warlike  carry- 
ing out  of  these  pacific  designs,  a  barbar- 
ous method  of  extending  the  benefits  of 
civilization. 

Before  presenting  his  ultimatum^  M. 
Galos  considers  every  possible  chance  of 
carrying  out  the  projects  of  the  company. 
He  discusses  the  possibility  of  marching 
a  French  army  to  Antananarivo ;  points 
out  very  clearly  the  insuperable  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  climate,  mountains, 
want  of  roads,  and  impossibility  of  sus- 
taining an  army  sufii'ciently  large  for  such 
a  purpose ;  and  hopes  that  the  desire  of 
conquest  will  never  induce*  France  to  risk 
such  sums  of  men  and  millions  on  the 
task.  He  next  discusses  the  probability 
of  inducing  the  present  government  to 
continue  to  allow  the  private  contract  of 
Radama  II.  with  M.  Lambert ;  he  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  companv  had  bound 

'  the  late  king  in  a  TOlden  chain  of  ten  per 
cent.,  that  his  mother  habitually  violated 
her  own  laws  for  gain,  and  that  the  whole 
people  are  greedy  of  commerce  even  to 

'  covetousness.  He  supposes  it  possible 
that  the  new  government  may  not  allow 
all  the  concessions  made  to  Radama ;  that, 
^'  perhaps,  some  that  seem  to  alienate  the 
rights  of  the  king  may  be  modified,  lim- 
ited, and  subordinated  to  new  conditions ; 
but,"  he  says,  "  they  will  last  in  princi- 
ple, and  will  prove  a  sufficient  basis  for 
a  considerable  enterprise."  But  suppose 
these  motives  should  fail,  and  that  M. 
Dupre,  bearing  the  treaty  ratified  by  the 
French  emperor,  is  treated  as  an  enemy 


rather  than  a  friend,  and  is  not  permitted 
to  carry  out  the  designs  of  his  peaceful 
mission,  what  will  be  the  position  of 
France,  and  what  conduct  must  she  adopt  ? 
Thus  he  asks,  and,  like  Sisera's  mother, 
"  returns  answer  to  himself,"  "that  France 
ought  in  future  to  regulate  her  condaot 
toward  the  Hovahs  by  the  estimate  she 
has  formed  of  their  government,  and  to 
consult,  in  her  relations  with  them,  wheth* 
er  hostile  or  pacific,  her  own  interests." 

This  being  the  case,  the  Hovahs  being 
a  half-barbarous  people,  and  the  dangers 
of  direct  cqpquest  of  them  being  so  great, 
he  insists  "  that  a  wise  and  humane  policy 
counsels  us  to  refrain  from  any  expedition 
into  the  territory  of  Madagascar."  Wa 
presume  from  all  the  context  that  his  hu- 
manity is  toward  the  French,  for  he  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  develop  a  scheme 
which  looks  not  very  humane  toward  the 
Hovahs.  He  advises  not  to  break  rela- 
tions with  the* island  of  Madagascar,  but 
only  with  the  Hovahs.  It  would  be  easy, 
he  says,  to  continue  friendly  relations 
with  the  people  on  the  coast,  and  show 
them  so  much  more  sympathy  that  thej 
would  be  more  willing  to  shake  off  the 
Hovah  yoke.  He  would  not  only  sustain 
them  with  moral  sympathy,  but  with 
arms,  with  refuge  in  the  French  territo- 
ries, in  Nosse  Re  and  Nosse  Cumba,  eta ; 
and  thus  expects  that  the  Sakalavas,  the 
Betsimsaracas,  and  the  Betanimenes,  who 
have  been  friendly  with  the  French  and 
hate  the  Hovahs,  wonld  rise  in  insnrreo- 
tion,  and  joining  with  the  defeated  party 
in  the  capital,  accomplish  a  revolution  in 
their  favor. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  all  the 
elements  of  success  here  enumerated  conld 
be  depended  upon,  it  looks  a  very  feasible 
scheme.  It  is  not  impdrtant  that  we 
should  stay  to  show  in  what  respects  the 
plan  differs  from  the  methods  ana  circum- 
stances of  Clive,  to  which  M.  Galos  com- 
pares it.  The  differences  are  great.  Bat 
the  peculiarity  of  the  plan  is,  that  it  is  osten- 
sibly designed  to  civilize  a  semi-barbarous 
people,  as  the  writer  delights  to  call  the 
Hovahs.  Everv  one  who  knows  any  thing 
of  civilization  knows,  that  just  in  propor- 
tion to  its  advance,  petty  chieftaincies  are 
merged  in  wider  kingdoms;  and  the 
course  initiated  fifty  years  ago  by  Sir 
Robert  Farquhar  was  an  attempt  to  real- 
izo  that  idea,  which  has  to  a  large  extent 
succeeded.  M.  Galos  knows  that  the 
Hovahs  are  by  &r  the  most  civilized  peo> 
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pie  in  Madagascar,  and  yet  he  recom- 
mends a  plan,  and  professedly  in  the  in- 
terest of  civilization,  that  would  set  sav- 
age people  upon  people  who  are  rising 
out  of  that  condition,  break  up  a  central 
government,  and  destroy  the  hopes  of 
advance  which  even  his  own  nation  seems 
for  a  time  to  have  cherished.*  It  is  not 
true,  although  he  says  it,  that  the  party 
who  have  promoted  the  late  revolution 
are  "the  party  hostile  to  progress."  It 
is  not  true  that  thev  "  wish  to  establish 
the  system  of  excluding  Europeans ;"  but 
no  one  can  wonder  that  they  should  wish 
to  exclude  Europeans  who  would  claim 
to  possess  all  their  mines  and  their  prod- 
ucts, most  of  their  fertile  lands  and  their 
navigable  rivers,  until  they  had  wrested 
the  country  out  of  their  hands.  France 
has  no  right  to  these  privileges  except 
such  as  could  be  conferred  by  a  drunken 
debauchee,  whose  own  people,  though  so 
lon£^  accustomed  to  despotic  rule,  deemed 
un^t  any  longer  to  govern  them,  and 
very  properly  disowned  the  acts  of  his 
foolish  favoritism  or  of  his  drugged  insen- 
sibility. The  Hovah  people  have  sought 
to  assert  their  manhood,  and  to  rise  above 
their  degradation.  They  seek  no  breach 
with  any  nation ;  they  ask  only  to  be  per- 
mitted to  act  out  on  their  own  soil,  with- 
out foreign  intervention,  the  constitution 
to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves ; 
and  it  would  reflect  eternal  disgrace  on 
France  before  the  civilized  world  to  listen 
to  the  advice  of  a  writer  who  recommends 
the  atrocities  of  savage  war  to  civilize, 
and  enslavement  to  elevate. 

The  revelations  made  by  Commodore 
Dupr6,  head  of  the  French  mission,  in 
his  book  entitled  "  Trois  Mois  de  Sejour 
k  Madagascar,"  (now  withdrawn  from 
circulation,)  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  nobles  of  Madagascar  were  never 
friendly  even  to  the  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce;  and  that  their  pres- 
ent repudiation  of  the  treaty  with  Lam- 
bert is  only  consistent  with  all  their  pre- 
vious feeling.    He  says : 

**  .  .  .  The  meeting  was  numerous,  of 
two  hundred  probably,  and  very  animated. 
There  was  all  but  unanimitv  against  its  accept- 
ance. A  volume  of  objections  emanated  from 
this  Rystematically  hostile  assembly.  The  ma- 
jority would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  the 
more  moderate  demanded  changes  which  would 

*  For  a  view  of  the  flavage  character  of  these 
peoples  see  Dapr6,  pp.  284-7.  * 


have  rendered  the  treaty  impossible.  The 
general  opposition — so  violent  that  the  most 
enlightened  feared  to  controvert  it,  lest  they 
should  thereby  exasperate  the  inass — ^succumb- 
ed before  the  will  of  the  king,  who  caused  the 
act  to  be  signed  by  Rahanirake,  and  two  other 
plenipotentiaries  named  at  the  last  moment,  and 
who  signed  it  himself  to  show  that  his  decision 
was  irrevocable.    No  one  breathed  a  word.^* 

In  another  part  of  his  book  he  thus  de- 
scribes one  of  the  Hovah  officers,  liahara- 
lahy,  who  had  been  his  host  at  the  capi- 
tal: 

'*  He  appears  to  have  understood  better  than 
any  of  his  fellow  countrymen  the  superiority  of 
European  civilization.  His  fortune  is  not  large, 
but  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  principal  fam- 
ilies in  the  country ;  he  was  the  first  husband 
of  Queen  Rabodo.*  He  passed  at  Antananarivo 
OB  a  partUan  of  French  interesU,  ...  If 
those  who  slander  him,  and  counteract  his  in- 
fluence, possessed  his  intelligence,  his  dmnUr- 
eatednesi^  his  moral  sense,  and  his  patriotUm^* 
Madagascar  would  be  on  the  eve  of  becoming 
a  civilized  country."  ♦ 

This  officer,  he  subsequently  implies,  was 
the  only  noble  favorable  to  the  adoption 
of  the  treaty. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Malagasy  nobles,  literally  to  a  man, 
the  French  people  should  not  have  been 
so  ready  to  enter  into  engagements  involv- 
ing such  a  serious  expenditure  of  men 
and  means.  They  can  not  plead  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  it,  for  in  the  Report  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Company  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  it  is  all  -  pervasive. 
They  every  where  provide  guards  against 
it.  They  entered  upon  their  engagements 
with  their  eyes  open ;  and  it  is  certainly  not 
reasonable  for  them  to  expect  that  the 
people  who  opposed  their  despotic  sover- 
eign while  he  Uved  will  quietly  yield  the 
point  now  that  he  is  dead ;  and  to  pretend 
that  they  were  driven  to  the  extremity 
of  war  by  the  disappointment  of  their 
hopes  would  be  one  of  the  most  open  and 
transparent  misrepresentations. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  to  find 
that  the  British  consul  does  not  sustain 
th&t  position  in  the  pages  of  M.  Dupr6 
which  a  representative  of  our  country 

*  P.  91.  We  found  it  impossible  till  in  the  press 
to  procure  M.  Duply's  book.  The  pamphlets  also 
relating  to  the  Madagascar  Company  were  steadily 
refused,  and  we  are  indebted  for  the  loan  of  them 
all  to  a  friend.  Had  we  possessed  the  former  at  an 
earlier  period,  more  extracts  should  hare  been  mada 
from  it. 
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Bhould.  He  is  thns  alluded  to  shortly 
after  his  official  entry :  "  M.  Packenham 
oomplained  to  me  of  the  cold  reception 
he  had  experienced;  and  knowing  him 
worthy  of  the  king's  confidence,  I  prom- 
ised ib  do  my  utmost  to  dissipate  the 
unjust  prejudices  of  which  he  was  the 
victim,  and  of  which  one  of  his  own 
countrymen  was  the  cause."  This  coun- 
tryman, the  same  informant  tells  us,  was 
Mr.  EUis,  whom  M.  Dupre,  identifying 
his  own  diplomatic  interests  with  that  of 
the  British  consul,  denominates  "  our 
common  enemy."  We  can  hardly  believe, 
even  on  the  Commodore's  testimony,  that 
a  British  consul  should  stand  by,  and 
knowingly,  and  without  remonstrance, 
permit  the  island  of  Madagascar  to  be 
virtually  handed  over  to  the  French.  We 
know  that  the  praise  of  some  persons  is 
equivalent  to  the  severest  censure.  •  We 
feel  that  the  patronage  of  a  British  repro- 

^ -  .  . .     

*  M.  Dapr6  ifl  not  aliraya  tnistwortfay.  It  would 
amuae  many  of  our  readers  to  read  pages  214  and 
221  of  bis  book,  ia  wbich  be  describes  Mr.  Ellis  as 
giving  away  ^'a  great  quantity  of  money."  He 
constantly  acknowledges  nis  great  influence,  wbile 
bo  bas  no  good  to  say  of  bi^n ;  and  by  attributing 
It  to  an  impossible  bribery,  pays  tbe  bigbest  com- 
pfiment  to  bim. 


sentative  by  tbe  representative  of  France 
reflects  little  honor  on  the  man  or  bis  na- 
tion ;  and  we  sincerely  wish  Mr.  Packen- 
ham may  be  able  to  explain  his  position 
in  these  affairs  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  question  for  Madagascar  is  now 
serious.  Shall  that  land  be  permitted  to 
mnk  into  the  hands  of  France  through  the 
barbarous  method  proposed  by  M.  GaloB  ? 
Shall  it  be  compelled,  just  on  the  eve  of 
its  rising  into  importance  a^  a  free  nation 
undera  constitutional  government,  to  sink 
under  the  dominion  of  the  absolute  gov- 
ernment of  strangers,  whose  rule  at  home 
and  abroad  is  muitary,  and  only  military, 
and  whose  attempts  upon  this  island  for 
three  hundred  years  have  been  character- 
ized by  rapacitjr,  ferocity,  and  failure? 
Has  Great  ioritam  no  word  of  mediaticm 
to  utter  on  such  an  occasion  which  may  ar- 
rest the  outbreak  of  strife,  and  yet  save  a 
country  on  which  she  too  has  had  posses- 
sions, to  which  she  is  bound  by  a  friendly 
treaty,  and  which  owes  nearly  all  its  civil- 
ization to  the  influence  of  her  sons? 
Many  are  looking  for  that  kind  of  friendly 
mediation  which  may  save  Madagascar 
from  destruction,  an4 "England  and  f^rance 
from  indelible  disgrace. 


■♦^^i   «^^^. 


from   tbe   London   Inlalleotual   Obserror. 


THE      TINNEVELLY      PEARL      BANKS. 


Fbom  time  immemorial  the  pearl  fish- 
ery in  the  narrow  sea  which  separates 
India  from  the  island  of  Ceylon  has  been 
famous  in  all  the  marts  of  the  old  world, 
and  has  rivaled  the  still  more  renowned 
fishery  of  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Opinions  have  alwavs  varied  respecting 
the  value  of  the  pearls  from  these  fisheries. 
Tavernier,theold  traveling  jeweler,  said, 
in  ]  651,  that  the  pearls  from  the  sea  that 
washes  the  walls  of  Manaar,  in  Ceylon, 
are,  for  their  roundness  and  water,  the 
fairest  that  are  found,  but  rarely  weigh 
three  or  four  carats.  Master  Ralph  Fitch, 
a  London  merchant,  who  made  a  voyage 
to  the  Indies  in  1583,  says,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  though  the  pearls  of  Cape 


Comorin  are  very  plentiful,  they  have  not 
the  right  orient  luster  that  those  of  Bah- 
rein have.  Whatever  the  truth  maybe 
respecting  the  water  and  orient  luster  of 
the  pearls  of  these  rival  fisheries,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  concourse  of 
nlerchants  and  others  has  been  annually 
attracted  to  the  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar  from  the  most  ancient  times,  which 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  value. 

The  Ceylon  fisheries  have  retained  their 
old  reputation  down  to  modem  times. 
But  it  IS  to  the  smaller  and  hitherto  less 
productive  pearl  banks,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Manaar  gulf,  off  the^ shores  of 
the  Indian  CoUectorate  of  Tinne velly,  that 
( the  reader's  attention  is  requested.    An 
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experiment,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fishery,  has  now  been  com- 
menced there,  which  possesses  considera- 
ble scientific  and  general  interest. 

In  the  golden  age  of  the  Tamil  people 
of  Southern  India,  the  Tinhevelly  pearl 
fishery,  then  established,  as  Ptolemy  states, 
at  K6ru,  the  more  modem  Coil,  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  Pandyon  kings  of  Madura ; 
and  at  this  period,  we  are  told  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  none  but  condemned  criminals  were 
employed  in  the  fishery.  Marco  Polo,  in 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  men- 
tions the  land  of  Maabar,*  where  many 
beavtiful  and  great  pearls  are  found  off 
the  coasU  The  merchants  and  divers,  he 
says,  congregated  at  Betaler,  in  April 
and  May,  and  he  relates  how  the  divers, 
called  Abraiamain^  performed  incanta- 
tions to  preserve  themselves  from  the  at- 
tacks of  great  fish  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
In  those  days  the  sovereign  received  a 
tenth,  and  the  divers  a  twentieth  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  fishery.  The  great  num- 
ber of  pearls  from  these  Tinneveliy  banks 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  the  bold  wan- 
derers who  completed  4he  perilous  voyage 
to  India  in  early  times.  Friar  Jordanus,  a 
quaint  old  missionary  bishop,  who  was  in 
India  about  1330,  says  that  eight  thousand 
boats  were  then  engaged  in  this  fishery 
and  that  of  Ceylon,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  pearls  was  astounding,  and  almost  in- 
credible. The  head-quarters  of  the  fishery 
was  then,  and  indeed  from  the  days  of 
Ptolemy  to  the  seventeenth  century  con-- 
tinned  to  be,  at  Chayl  or  Coil,  literally 
*^  the  temple,"  on  the  sandy  promontory  of 
Ramnad,  which  sends  off  a  reef  of  rocks 
towards  Ceylon  known  as  Adam's  Bridge. 
Old  Luduvico  di  Varthema  mentions  hav- 
ing seen  the  pearls  fished  for  in  the  sea 
near  the  city  of  Chayl,  in  about  1500  a.d., 
and  Barbosa,  who  traveled  about  the  same 
time,  says  that  the  people  of  Chayl  are 
expert  jewelers  who  trade  in  pearls.  This 
place  is,  as  Dr.  Vincent  has  clearly  shown, 
the  Koru  of  Ptolemy,  the  Kolkhi  of  the 
author  of  the  Periplus,  the  Koil  or  Chayl 
of  the  travelers  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Ramana  -  Koil  (temple  of  Rama)  of  the 
natives,  the  same  as  tiie  sacred  promon- 

*  Maabar  of  Ibn  Batuta  and  Marco  Polo  is  the 
Mmthern  region  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  comprised 
in  the  modem  districts  of  Madura  and  Tinneyelly. 
Col.  Tale  has  suggested  that  the  word  may  be  Arsr 
bio,  {Ma^  oi>ar,  a  ferry,)  in  reference  to  the  passage 
or  ibrry  to  Ceylon. 


tory  of  Ramnad  and  isle  of  Rameswarami 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Indian  pearl  fish* 
ery  from  time  immemorial. 

But  Tuticorin,  the  present  head-quarters 
of  the  fishery,  has  supplanted  the  ancient 
Coil  for  the  last  two  centuries ;  and  since 
th6  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  powers  which  have  successively  pr^ 
sided  over  the  fishery,  whether  native, 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  or  English,  have  uni-s 
formly  taken  their  station  at  this  little 
port,  which  is  about  ninety  miles  north- 
east of  Cape  Comorin,  on  the  Tinneveliy 
coast.  When  the  Portuguese  were  aU 
powerful  on  the  coast,  the  Jesuits  were 
allowed  the  proceeds  of  one  day's  fishing, 
and  the  owners  of  the  boats  had  one 
draught  every  fishing  day.  The  Naik  of 
Madura,  the  sovereign  whose  family  sue* 
ceeded  the  ancient  Pandyon  dynasty,  also 
had  the  proceeds  of  one  day  as  lord  of 
the  coast.  These  Naiks  were  the  build-* 
ers  of  all  the  magnificent  edifices  which 
now  beautify  the  city  of  Madura,  and 
their  dues  from  the  fishery  were  proba- 
bly used  as  offerings  to  Minakshi,  the  fish* 
eyed  goddess  of  the  vast  Madura  pagoda, 
who  now  possesses  amongst  her  jewelry, 
a  numerous  collection  of  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful pearl  ornaments.  In  the  days  of  the 
Naiks  and  Portuguese  there  were  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  vessels  at  the 
annual  fishery,  carrying  sixty  to  ninety 
men  each,  a  third  of  whom  were  divers ; 
and  at  the  subsequent  fair  held  at  Tuti- 
corin there  was  an  assembly  of  from  fifty 
thousand  to  sixty  thousand  persons.  The 
divers,  at  that  time,  were  chiefly  Chris* 
tians  from  Malabar.  Captain  Hamilton, 
who  was  traveling  in  the  East  from  1688 
to  1723,  described  Tuticorin  when  the 
Dutch  were  all  powerful  at  that  port,  as 
well  as  in  Ceylon.  He  sa^s  that  a  Dutch 
colony  at  Tuticorin  supermtended  a  pearl 
fishery  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the 
port,  which  brought  the  Dutch  company 
£20,000  yearly  tribute. 

The  Dutch  appear  to  have  fished  too 
recklessly  and  too  often ;  and,  when  the 
English  succeeded  them  at  Tuticorin,  the 
banks  were  very  far  from  yielding  £20,000 
a  vean  Our  predecessors  had  well  nigh 
killed  the  goose  with  the  golden  egg; 
and  for  many  years  we  followed  in  the 
same  track.  It  is  the  old  story :  a  valu- 
able product  is  discovered  to  be  a  source 
of  considerable  wealth,  and  forthwith  a  sys- 
tem of  reckless  destruction  for  the  sake  of 
immediate  gain  is  inaugurated.    Then  the 
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Bopply  begins  to  fail -^  a  panic  ensaefl; 
and,  when  science  and  forethonght  are 
called  in,  it  is  discovered  tbat  ordinary  pru- 
dence and  a  judicious  system  of  conser- 
vancy would  have  insured  an  annual  un- 
&iling  yield  from  the  first.  Such  has  been 
the  history  of  Chinchona  bark  in  South 
America,  of  the  teak  and  other  timber  of 
tne  Indian  forests,  and  such  also  is  the 
story  of  the  Tinnevelly  pearl  banks  since 
the  Dutch  times. 

In  1822  the  Tuticorin  pearl  fishery  con- 
tributed about  £13,000  to  the  Indian  rev- 
enue, and  in  1830  about  £10,000;  but 
afler  the  latter  date  there  was  no  yield  at 
all  for  many  years.  Between  1830  and 
1856  there  were  thirteen  examinations  of 
the  banks,  and  on  each  occasion  it  was 
found  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  grown  oysters  to  yield  a  profitable 
fishery,  and  none  was  therefore  attempt- 
ed. The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
banks  w^as  attributed  to  several  causes. 
Captain  Robertson,  the  Master  Attendant 
at  Tuticorin,  thought  that  the  widening 
of  the  Paumben  channel,  which  caused  a 
stronger  flow  of  current  over  the  banks  on 
the  coast,  prevented  the  mollusks  from 
adhering ;  and  that  the  fishers  for  large 
conch  shells  called  chanks^  (which  are 
used  as  horns  in  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
cut  into  segments  of  circles  as  ornaments 
for  women's  wrists,)  anchoring  their  boats 
on  the  banks,  killed  the  oysters.  The 
dead  oysters  would,  of  course,  have  a  fatal 
efifect  on  their  neighbors.  The  native 
divers  attributed  the  state  of  the  banks  to 
the  pernicious  influence  of  two  other  shell- 
fish, called  aoorum  (a  kind  of  Modolia) 
and  kuUikaZy  (an  Avicula,)  which  are 
mingled  with  the  peaii  oysters  on  the 
banks,  and,  as  the  natives  believe,  destroy 
them. 

In  1856,  however,  an  examination  was 
made  by  Captain  Robertson,  and  it  was 
found  that  at  least  four  of  the  banks  of 
Tuticorin,  called  Cooroochan  Paur^  Na- 
vary  JPaur^  Oodoaroovie  Paur^  and  CTo- 
ikie  Paur  were  well  covered  with  young 
pearl  oysters,  which  would  be  old  enough 
to  be  fished  in  1860-61.  The  Madras 
goviBmment,  therefore,  determined  that 
every  precaution  should  be  taken,  in  order 
that  tne  banks  might  receive  no  injury 
during  the  interval.  The  chank  fishery 
oflf  Tuticorin  was  ordered  to  be  entirely 
put  a  stop  to  at  the  tennination  of  the 
contract,  and  vessels  were  provided  to 
protect  the  pearl  banks  from  poachersi  on 


board  one  of  which  Captidn  Robertsoo 
was  unfortunately  lost  in  March,  1859. 

Captain  Robertson  was  succeeded  a« 
Master  Attendant  of  Tuticorin  and  Super* 
intendent  of  the  Tinnevellv  Pearl  Banka 
by  Captain  Phipps,  to  whose  zeal  and 
intelligence  the  fisherv  owes  its  present 
hopeful  condition,  and  under  whose  aus- 
pices the  fishery  of  March,  1860,  the  first 
that  had  been  attempted  since  1830,  was 
opened. 

A  government  pearl  fishery  is  a  most 
legitimate  source  of  revenue,  and  forms 
an  exception  to  all  other  monopolies; 
which,  as  a  rule,  have  in  modem  times 
been  justly  condemned.  But  pearls  are 
simply  articles  of  luxury  in  the  .strictest 
meaning  of  the  word ;  the  seas  in  which 
they  grow '  can  not  well  become  private 
property ;  and,  if  a  profit  can  be  derived 
from  their  sale,  it  is  certainly  a  branch  of  « 
revenue  which  can  give  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint  to  no  man,  while  it  benefits  the 
community  at  large.  In  India,  too,  the 
government  are  possessed  of  advantages, 
which  enable  them  to  get  the  work  of 
superintendence  and  management  done 
with  far  greater  e^onomv  and  efficiency 
than  could  be  secured  by  any  private 
individual  or  company.  So  high  an  an- 
thoritv  as  Mr.  McCulloch  has  taken  an 
opposite  view,  and  says  that  the  govern- 
ment monopoly  ought  to  be  abolished, 
because  the  expense  of  guarding  and 
managing  the  banks  exceeds  the  sum  for 
which  the  fishery  is  let,  and  that  any  one 
who  likes  should  be  allowed  to  fish  on 
paying  a  moderate  license  duty.  The 
last  edition  of  the  Commercial  Dictioncay 
was  published  in  1860,  and  during  the 
two  following  years  the  Tinnevelly  pearl 
fishery  yielded  a  large  net  revenue  to 
the  government,  which  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer -to  Mr.  McCuUoch's  argument.  It 
is  true  that  there  has  since  been  disap- 
pointment ;  but  the  way  to  secure  regular 
annual  returns  is  by  adopting  a  cai^fuUy 
considered  scientific  system  of  conservan- 
cy, and  not  by  throwing  the  banks  open 
to  the  depredations  of  all  comers. 

The  fishery  of  1861  commenced  ou 
March  7th,  and  the  sale  of  the  govern* 
ment  share  of  oysters  was  conducted  by 
public  auction,  which  began  at  Rs.  15 
and  gradually  rose  to  Rs.  40  per  thousand. 
As  many  as  15,874,500  shells,  were  sold^ 
realizing  upwards  of  £20,000,  as  the  net 
result  to  government,  exclusive  of  all  ex- 
penses, and  of  the  shares  allowed  to  the 
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divers.  The  annual  expense  of  the  guard 
boats  for  protecting  the  banks  is  only 
£500. 

In  1862  the  results  of  the  fishery  were 
also  satisfactory;  but  in  1863  the  banks 
were|>und  to  be  in  a  most  unpromising 
state,  and  no  fishery  was  attempted.  Out 
of  seventy-two  banks  that  were  examined, 
only  four  contained  oysters  free  from 
Moaruniy  eleven  had  young  oysters  mixed 
with  aoorumy  and  fifty-seven  were  blank. 
It  is  this  unexpected  failure  of  properly- 
grown  shells  which  has  given  rise  to  Cap- 
tain Phipps'  experimental  culture  now  m 
course  of  trial,  and  to  a  very  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  conditions  most  likely 
to  secure  a  good  annual  fishery,  which 
shall  not  be  liable  to  this  periodical 
sterility. 

The  pearl  banks  are  about  nine  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  eight  to  ten  fathoms 
from  the  surface,  being  scattered  over 
an  area  seventy  miles  in  length.  They 
are  exposed  to  ocean  currents,  which,  by 
washing  sand  into  the  interstices  of  the 
rocks,  often  destroy  the  young  oysters 
over  a  considerable  area ;  the  dead  fish, 
when  not  removed,  soon  contaminate  their 
neighbors;  and,  in  addition  to  these 
8om*ces  of  evil,  the  soorum  shells,  a 
species  of  Modiola,  like  a  mussel  with  a 
swollen  face,  which  often  grow  amongst 
the  pearl  oysters,  exercise  a  pernicious 
influence,  either  by  dying  and  spreading 
death  around  them,  or  by  accumulating 
sand.  It  is  obviously  quite  impossible  to 
watch  these  banks  efficiently,  and  to  erad- 
icate the  evils  caused  by  sand  accu- 
mulations and  dead  moUusks,  owing  to 
their  great  depth  and  exposed  situation 
in'  the  open  sea  at  a  distance  froin  land. 
Unless  some  plan  is  adopted  for  rearing 
the  young  fish  on  banks  which  shall  be 
constantly  accessible,  and  free  from  the 
above  drawbacks,  the  fisherv  will  always 
be  liable  to  failures,  sometimes  of  long 
duration.  The  perfection  to  which  science 
and  intelligent  care  have  brought  the 
fisheries  of  edible  oysters  on  the  English, 
and  especially  on  the  French  coasts,  leayes 
no  doubt  that  equally  satisfactory  results 
might  be  obtained  from  similar  measures 
on  the  Tinnevelly  pearl  banks. 

A  few  ren^arks  on  the  habits  of  the 
pearl  oyster  will  make  this  part  of  the 
subject  more  clear. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  observe 
that  the  pearl  o;^ster  {Meleagrina  margor 
rit^feroy  Lam.)  is  not  in  reality  an  oyster 


at  all,  but  is  more  allied  to  a  mussel ;  hav- 
ing, like  the  latter  animal,  a  hyssus^  or 
cable,  by  which  it  secures  itself  to  the 
rocks — one  of  the  most  im{>ortant  points 
in  its  organization.  The  animal^s  root  is 
composed  of  muscular  fibers,  and  is  two 
and  a  half  inches  long,  when  distended. 
On  *the  lower  side  there  is  a  groove  lined 
by  a  secreting  membrane,  which  is  ad 
exact  mould  for  the  formation  of  the 
byssua.  When  the  animal  desires  to  at- 
tach itself  to  the  rock,  its  foot  is  pro- 
truded,, and,  after  seeking  out  a  suitable 
spot  with  the  tip  for  some  minutes,  is 
again  retracted  into  the  shell.  A  strong 
fiber,  of  the  form  of  the  groove  in  the 
foot,  is  thus  left,  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  foot  at  one  end,  and  to  the  rock  at  the 
other.  The  process  is  again  and  again 
repeated  until  a  strong  cable  is  foi*med : 
and  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sults of  the  careful  investigations  of  Dr. 
Kelaart  in  Ceylon,  that  the  power  of  the 
animal  to  cast  off  its  b^ssua  at  pleasure 
was  ascertained.  It  leaves  it  behind  to 
make  another  in  a  more  convenient  place, 
like  a  ship  slipping  her  cable  and  going 
to  sea.  From  this  ability  to  shitl  its 
berth  it  fbllows  that  the  pearl  oyster 
might  safely  be  taken  from  its  native 
beds,  and  made  to  colonize  other  parts  of 
the  sea ;  and  also  that  it  would  move  of 
its  own  accord  if  the  surrounding  water 
should  become  impure  or  sandy,  or  when 
there  is  an  influx  of  fresh  water.  The 
animal  can  re-foim  the  byasus  at  pleasure, 
if  in  good  health  and  condition. 

The  formation  of  pearls  is  another  point 
which  has  received  much  attention,  but 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  definitively 
settled.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  believed 
that  pearls  were  productions  of  dew,  but 
that  observant  ola  Elizabethan  navigator, 
Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  shrewdly  remarked 
that  '^this  must  be  some  old  philosopher's 
conceit,  for  it  can  not  be  made  probable 
how  the  dew  should  come  into  the  oys- 
ter." Modern  investigation  has  suggest- 
ed various  causes  for  the  intrusion  of  Oh 
nucleus  round  which  the  pearl  is  formed. 
The  free  border  of  mantle  lining  each 
valve  of  the  shell  dips  downward^  to 
meet  a  similar  edge  on  the  opposite  side, 
thus  forming  a  double  fringea  veil.  The 
tentacles  of  this  fringe  consist  of  long 
and  short  flat  filaments,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly sensitive,  so  that  even  the  approach 
of  a  foreign  substance  makes  them  draw 
forwards  and  shut  out  the  intruder.  They 
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WE      NEVER      SEE      THE      STARS. 
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acter  of  the  enrfHce  of  our  satellite.  In 
the  planets,  minate  disks,  in  which  all 
features  have  vanished,  proclaim  by  the 
low  power  that  makes  them  distinctly 
visible,  comparative  nearness  to  ourselves; 
but  of  the  stars  another  story  mast  b« 
told.  They  are  not  like  the  moon,  partly 
decipherable  by  the  nnassisted  eye ;  not 
like  the  planets,  surrendering  more  ^r  less 
of  the  secret  of  their  fonn  to  the  glasses 
of  the  telescope — they  defy  alike  the  eye 
of  the  mortal,  and  the  grandest  optical 
machinery  which  ho  has  been  able  to  in- 
vent. They  do  indeed,  in  fine  weather, 
look  like  small  regular  disks  in  a  teln- 
cope,  but  increasing  the  power  of  the 
e^e-piece  does  not  enlarge  their  apparent 
diameters  aa  it  does  that  of  nearer  ob- 
jects, and  in  the  moat  perfect  instmmcnts 
they  look  the  least.  We  see  their  laster, 
we  note  the  color  of  their  light ;  Betel- 
gueae  is  a  topaa,  Rigel  more  of  a  sap- 
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which  it  flays,  **  I  am  light,''  and  notfaiog 
more. 

All  '^  Intellectual  Observers  "  know 
Longfellow's  exquisite  poem  beginning: 

4^  The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  light| 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward    • 
From  an  eagle  in  its  flight  :'* 

and  as  they  repeat  the  last  two  lines : 

*'  We  see  the  lights  of  the  village 
Qleam  throu^  the  nun  and  Uie  mist,*' 

they  will  recall  an  experience  common  to 
all  travelers,  the  memory  of  which  may 
bring  with  it  either  '^a  feeling  of  sadness 
which  the  soul  can  not  resist,"  or  pleasing 
associations  to  which  the  affections  cling. 
These  "  lights  of  the  village "  may  help 
to  teach  ns  why  "  we  never  see  the  stars." 
They  come  to  ns  like  good  angels  across 
the  moor,  or  fen,  but  their  faces  are 
hidden  from  our  distant  gaze.  We  do 
not  see  the  lamp  or  candle  from  which 
they  emanate  until  we  are  close  to  it,  al- 
though we  may  know  what  it  is,  and  ex- 
claim with  Portia : 

**How  for  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams  I 
8o  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

Unless  we  are  tolerably  near  we  do  not 
even  see  the  shape  of  the  flame,  and 'as 
soon  as  we  have  lost  that  shape,  it  is,  on 
a  small  scale,  an  imitation  of  the  distant 
stars. 

The  distance  at  which  objects  become 
invisible,  akhough  their  light  is  still  seen, 
varies  with  diflferent  eyes.  Without  light 
no  man  sees ;  but  some  men  see  with  less 
light  and  much  further  than  others,  and 
long  after  the  longest  sighted  man  has 
lost  all  perception  of  bodily  shape,  the 

twk  tnbe  appear  to  see  it  acutely,  so 

t  Tennyson  was  a  true  exponent  of 

e  when  he  depicted  the  eagle  in  his 
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ble to  man ;  but  thwe  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  even  the  eye  of  the  eagle  has 
ever  **seen  the  stars."  The  bird,  how- 
ever, may  teach  ns  that  with  perfeot 
visual  organs,  remoteness  would  not  pre- 
vent the  discovery  of  form,  but  merely 
reduce  its  apparent  size. 

A  distant  body  must  have  a  certain 
magnitude,  in  oraer  that  its  shape  may 
be  visible  to  any  eye,  with  any  particular 
instrument.  The  larger  the  body,  the 
greater  the  distance  at  which  its  shape 
can  be  seen,  under  similar  and  propor- 
tionate illumination,  but  as  the  distance 
increases,  the  apparent  size  of  any  body 
is  rapidly  reduced,  in  conformity  with  a 
well  -  known  physical  law,  so  that  the 
mightiest  celestial  orbs  may  dwindle 
through  remoteness  to  the  merest  fpecks 
of  light  which  the  eye  can  discern,  and  by 
still  further  remoteness,  completely  elude 
the  power  of  the  largest  telescope.* 

We  know  that  the  sun's  diameter  ia, 
according  to  the  bcpt  calculations,  850,100 
miles,  and  his  distance,  by  recent  deter- 
mination, about  91,328,600  miles,  nearly 
four  hundred  times  that  of  the  moon. 
Now  the  enormous  face  of  the  sun,  more 
than  one  hundred  times  broader  than  that 
of  our  earth,  is  eclipsed  by  a  pin's  head 
held  near  the  eye,  and  it  only  appears  the 
size  of  a  very  smsll  disk  held  a  foot  off. 
Could  we  pass  from  our  present  abode  to 
the  more  distant  planets  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, the  great  luminary  would  become 
smaller  and  smaller  in  appearance;  and 
from  Neptune,  "30}  times  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,"f  it 
would  look  like  a.  mere  point  of  light 
that  would  require  considerable  magnify- 
ing to  raise  into  a  disk.  Mr.  Breen  teUs 
us  that  with  a  power  of  150  we  can  see 
the  appearance  of  a  disk  in  Neptune  "  if 
we  consider  it  attentively,"  and  the  body 
which  thus  re(][iiires  enlarging  to  the  ex- 
tent of  150  diameters,  or  22,500  times 
superficially,  in  order  to  be  seen  at  all,  is 
108  times  as  big  as  our  earth  ;l  ita  diamQ< 

*  An  easy  mode  of  iUustrating  these  facts,  U  to 
cut  a  disk,  one  inch  in  diajneter,  and  a  tiiande 
(with  each  ride  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle) 
ofwhtto  paper ;  st'ck  them  agaimt  a  waU,  and  walk 
backward  until  the  ejre  fails  to  see  which  ia  the 
circle  and  which  is  the  triangle,  although  two 
patches  of  wh'te  light  wil  aUU  be  discerned. 

JBreen'a  Planetaty  Worlds,  p.  248. 
The  difflonriocs  and  diatauee  of  Neptune,  and 
other  planets,  will  have  to  be  n'Ttsed,  to  meet  the 
present  vUws  of  the  use  aitd  distance  of  the  eum 
but  this  will  make  no  difference  in  the  argument. 
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donbtleBS  prevent  the  pearls  from  prop- 
ping out  of  the  shell,  and  preserve  the 
fish  from  the  host  of  carnivorous  creat- 
ures which  infest  its  place  of  abode ;  and 
if  it  be  true  that  particles  of  sand  form 
the  nuclei  of  pearls,  they  must  run  the 
gauntlet  of  these  ever  -  watchful  senti- 
nels before  they  can  intrude  themselves 
amongst  the  interstices  of  the  mantle. 
The  K>od  of  pearl  oysters  consists  of  fo* 
raminifera,  mmute  algas,  and  diatoms ; 
and  Dr.  Kelaart  has  suggested  that  the 
siliceous  internal  skeletons  of  thesa  micro- 
soopio  diatoms  may  possibly  permeate  the 
coats  of  the  mantle,  and  become  nuclei  of 
pearls. 

Lastly,  the  ova  which  escape  through 
the  distended  coat  of  an  overgrown  ovch 
rium  may,  perhaps,  become  imbedded  in 
the  interstices  of  the  mantle,  and  become 
the  nuclei  of  pearls,  especially  as  pearls 
are  usually  found  imbedded  in  the  man- 
tle near  the  hing^  where  the  ovarium  is 
most  liable  to  rupture.  Large  pearls  often 
work  their  way  out  of  the  mantle,  and  lie 
loose  between  it  and  the  shell,  or  become 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  latter.  They 
have  even  been  found  outside  the  shell 
altogether,  entangled  amongst  the  strands 
of  the  byssua.  When  the  pearl  banks  are 
under  constant  supervision,  the  causes 
leading  to  the  formation  of  pearls,  as  yet 
imperfectly  understood,  will)  doubtless, 
receive  close  attention. 

It  now  only  remains  to  describe  the 
plan  by  which  it  is  hoped  that,  in  future, 
the  Tinnevelly  pearl  banks  will  be  kept 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  well* 
grown  shells  to  supply  a  remunerative 
annual  fishery.  The  idea  was  suggested 
bv  the  method  adopted  with  regard  to 
edible  oysters  on  the  English  and  French 
coasts.  The  chief  external  difference  be- 
tween the  pearl  and  edible  oyster  is,  that 
the  former  secures  itself  to  rocks  and 
stones  by  means  of  a  bf/89us^  while  the 
latter  merely  lies  flat  on  the  ground  on 
its  convex  side;  but  there  is  no  reason 
wtiv  the  pearl />yster  should  not  thrive  on 
artificial  banks  as  well  as  the  edible  oyster. 

In  the  Golne  oyster  fishery,  the  Orood 
(oysters  two  years  old)  are  dredged  up 
out  at  sea,  and  placed  on  " layingB^^  with- 
in the  river  Colne.  These  " layings^*  are 
about  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  by  eighty,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  channel,  most  of  them  drv 
at  low  water,  and  they  are  paved  with 
stones,  old  shells,  and  any  other  hard 


substances,  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches,  so 
as  to  form  a  bed  for  the  oysters,  which 
would  be  choked  in  soft  mud.  This 
material  is  called  culch.  In  France,  M. 
Coste  has  adopted  a  system  of  placing 
fascines  on  the  layings^  instead  ot^tdchf 
as  resting  places  for  the  oysters ;  but  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  ground  render 
any  artificial  method  of  this  kind  unneces- 
sary in  the  Colne.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  ciilch  should  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  clear  of  mud,  and,  above  all, 
that  every  mussel-shell  should  be  weeded 
out.  The  mussels  have  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  collect  mud  round  them  in  heaps, 
probably  owing  to  their  elongated  shape, 
and  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
layings^  there  is  danger  of  the  oysten 
being  choked  with  mud.  The  oysters  re- 
main on  the  layings  for  two  years,  when 
they  are  fit  for  eating,  and  during  thia 
time  there  are  constant  examinations,  in 
order  that  iJl  dead  fish  may  be  remove^ 
and  the  cuU^  kept  clear  of  mud.  I9  places 
where  the  layings  are  never  laid  bare 
by  the  tide,  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
dredge,  all  live  fish  and  culch  being  care- 
fully thrown  back,  while  dead  fish,  soft 
mud,  and  mussels  are  removed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some 
such  system  might  be  adopted  in  rearing 
pearl  oysters,  and  Dr.  Kelaart  says  that 
^^he  sees  no  reason  why  pearl  oysters 
should  not  live  and  breed  in  artificial 
beds,  like  the  edible  oysters,  and  yield  a 
large  revenue."  He  has  ascertained,  by 
his  experiments  in  Ceylon,  that  the  p^fM*l 
oysters  aae  more  tenacious  of  life  tHm 
any  other  bivalve  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted, and  that  they  can  live  in  brack- 
ish water,  and  in  places  so  shallow  that 
they  must  be  exposed  for  two  or  three 
hours  daily  to  the  sun  and  other  atmos- 
pheric influences.  Captsdn  Phipps,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Tinnevellv  pearl 
banks,  has  come  to  the  same  conclusions ; 
and,  convinced  that  artificial  nurseries  for 
the  young  oysters  are  the  only  means  by 
which  remunerative  fisheries  can  be  se* 
cured,  he  has  proposed  the  following  plan, 
which  has  been  adopted : 

The  harbor  of  Tuticorbi  is  formed  by 
two  long  islands,  and  between  them  and 
the  mainland  there  is  a  bank  about  three 
miles  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
with  a  depth  of  from  three  to  seven  feet, 
entirriy  free  both  from  snr^  currents,  and 
influxes  of  fresh  water.  Captain  Phipps 
proposes  that  this  bank  should  be  waUed 
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round  with  loose  coral  until  it  is  formed 
into  a  basin,  the  edges  rising  three  feet 
above  high-watermark.  Over  the  bed 
of  the  shallow  basin  thus  inclosed,  live 
coral  will  be  regularly  spread  so  as  in  a  few 
years  to  form  a  solid  mass,  serving  the 
purpose  of  culchj  and  the  basin  will  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  one  for  the  old  oys- 
ters, and  the  other  two  for  the  young  ones 
that  may  be  in  process  of  rearing.  After 
the  division  or  the  basin  set  apart  for 
breeding  has  been  stocked,  it  will  be  care- 
fully watched,  and  when  the  spawning 
has  taken  place  and  the  young  oysters  are 
well  formed,  they  will  be  removed  from 
the  old  oysters  and  rocks  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  sep- 
erate  parts  of  the  basin,  and  the  same  plan 
will  be  followed  each  succeeding  year. 
On  reaching  a  sufficient  age,  they  will 
again  be  removed  to  one  of  the  pearl  banks 
in  the  open  sea.  The  last  operation  is 
necessary,  because  it  would  be  impossible 
to  inclose  an  artificial  space  which  would 
hold  as  many  grown  oysters  as  are  requir- 
ed for  a  remunerative  fishery,  and  because 
it  is  believed  that  the  quality  of  the  pearl 
depends  on  the  depth  and  clearness  of  the 
sea  in  which  it  has  been  formed. 

A  single  oyster,  five  or  six  years  old,  of- 
ten contains  no  less  than  12,000,000  eggs, 
and  in  the  fishery  of  1661  the  total  number 
taken  only  amounted  to  15,874,500,  so  that 
the  number  of  young  ones  annually  obtain- 
ed from  the  nursery  will  be  abundantly 
sufficient  to  stock  banks  for  each  year^ 
fishery.  Care  will  of  course  be  taken  that 
only  such  banks  are  selected  for  stocking 
as  have  the  rocks  which  compose  them 
raised  well  clear  of  the  surrounding  sand. 

By  this  system,  adapted  as  it  is  from 
those  of  the  English  and  French  edible 


'  oyster  fisheries,  several  advantages  will  be 
secured,  and  all  the  dangers  to  which  the 
pearl  oysters  are  now  exposed  will  be 
avoided.  The  young  growing  mollqsk^, 
safe  on  their  carefully  watched  laying  at 
Tuticorin,  will  be  secured  from  the  chok- 
ing sands  of  their  natural  banks,  as  well 
as  from  their  alleged  enemy  the  soorum^ 
the  effects  of  which  are  probably  the 
same  as  those  caused  by  the  mussels  on 
the  edible  oyster  layinga  in  the  colne.  It 
is  during  the  period  of  their  growth  that 
the  pearl  oysters  are  so  exposed  to  these 
dangers,  and  very  frequently  banks  have 
been  found  well  stocked  with  young  oys- 
ters, and  giving  promise  of  a  lucrative 
fishery,  at  a  preliminary  examination, 
which,  when  the  time  for  the  fishery  ar- 
rives, Are  bare,  all  their  inhabitants  having 
died  and  been  washed  away.  But  if  pre- 
served during  the  period  of  growth  in 
the  artificial  nursery,  and  only  placed 
out  when  they  have  reached  maturity,  the 
oysters  can  then  form  their  pearls  in  se- 
curity until  the  season  for  the  fishery  ar- 
rives, and  well-stocked  p^arl  banks  may 
be  reckoned  upon  for  each  year. 

Thus  it  is  hoped  that,  by  adopting  these 
carefully  considered  plans,  and  improving 
upon  them  as  experience  and  watchful  in- 
vestigation dictate  from  year  to  year,  a  reg- 
ular and  unfailing  source  of  revenue  wul 
be  secured  to  the  State,  and  the  Tinnevelly 
pearl  banks  will,  after  laying  dormant  for 
thirty  years,  regain  the  immemorial  re- 
nown which  was  conceded  to  them,  alike 
in  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  of  Marco  Polo,  and 
of  Hamilton.  They  form  the  most  ancient 
fishery  in  the  world,  and  now  that  science 
and  careful  supervision  have  been  supplied 
they  will  do  longer  be  the  least  remunera- 

I  tive. 


Eftkots  oir  CoKSAKOviincous  Haxriages. — ^If.  Bai- 
ley has  <»lled  the  attention  of  the  French  Academy 
to  a  remarkable  result  of  a  very  ringular  marriage  of 
thia  kind.  He  says,  "  the  father  and  mother  ei\joyed 
sood  health ;  the  father  was  bom  in  lawful  wed- 
lock; the  mother,  somewhat  older,  came  from  a 
{bundling  hospital  From  this  union  resulted  In 
ineoeaaioii  four  infants,  cfcillbom ;  the  fifth  Sa  deaf 
and  dumb  in  an  asylum  at  Rome ;  the  sixth  is  a 
dwar^  and  the  seventh  has  not  at  present  exhibited 
any  peculiarity.    It  is  now  known  that  the  indlrida- 
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als,  so  afflicted  in  their  descendants,  are  brother  and 
slater,  children  of  the  same  fiither  and  mother.  The* 
girl,  bom  before  mairiage,  wis  deserted  by  her  pan- 
ents,  was  never  reclaimed  br  them,  and  was  igno- 
rant who  they  were,*'  M.  Bailey  proposes  that  spe- 
cial inquiries  should  be  made  in  deaf  and  dumb  asy- 
lums concerning  the  relationship  of  the  parents  of 
the  unfortunate  la  Rome  he  finds  out  of  thirteen 
eases  of  persons  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  three  were 
offiiprings  of  consansuineous  marriages,  one  beinc 
connected  with  the  deplorable  story  we  have  citeo! 
84 
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From    the    London    Xnleltoetual    Obierrer. 


WE      NEVER      SEE      THE      STARS. 


Take  a  man  out  into  the  fields  on  a 
calm,  quiet  night,  ^vhen  the  moon  is  ab- 
sent, the  air  clear,  and  as  he  looks  up- 
ward, the  "  floor  of  heaven  '*  seems  "  in- 
laid with  patines  of  bright  gold."  *  Let 
him  see  Vega  beaming  with  steady  luster, 
like  a  benevolent  sapphire  eye  keeping 
watch  over  the  world;  Capella  fittully 
flashing;  the  Bear  careering  round  the 
silent  pole ;  Orion  with  his  diamond  belt ; 
and  Sirius  blazing  in  such  splendor  as  to 
vindicate  his  title  as  **  the  leader  of  the 
host  of  heaven,"  and  leave  no  wonder 
that  the  old  Egyptians  worshiped  him 
as  a  sacred  orb,  and  formed  the  sloping 
sides  of  their  pyramids  that  his  beams 
should  fall  straight  and  full  upon  them 
when  he  reached  his  highest  point  in  the 
skies  that  over -arched  their  wondrous 
land.  Let  our  observer  gaze  steadilv  as 
the  smaller  stars  come  out  from  their 
homes  in  the  deep  unfathomable  blue, 
until,  between  what  the  eye  sees,  and 
what  the  mind  imagines,  the  broad  fields 
of  space  are  all  alive  with  light,  and,  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  stars  innu- 
merable seem  to  gleam.  When  the  eye 
has  thus  been  filled  with  brightness,  we 
could  scarcely  make  a  more  startling  as- 
sertion than  is  conveyed  in  the  words, 
"we  never  see  the  stars,**  and  yet  no 
statement  can  be  more  true.  What  then, 
do  we  see  ?  The  answer  is,  we  see  cer- 
tain ravs  of  light  which,  in  popular 
phraseology,  le/t  the  celestial  orbs  some 
time  ago ;  years  ago  we  know  in  some 
instances,  centuries  perhaps  in  others, 
and  thousands  of  years,  it  may  be,  in 
still  other  cases,  and  possibly  millions 
might  be  required  to  state  the  time  at 
*  which,  in  the  remote  past,  that  force  was 
exercised,  or  vibration  excited,  by  which 
we  recognize  the  existence  of  the  most 
distant  of  those  suns  whose  beams  are 
able  to  affect  our  sight.  The  nearest  star 
is,  however,  too  far  off  for  his  light-rays 
to  bring  to  us  a  piotnre  of  bis  face.  Id 
the  moon  we  see,  with  the  unaided  eye, 
certain  indications  of  the  form  and  cmir- 


acter  of  the  suriace  of  our  satellite.  In 
the  planets,  minute  disks,  in  which  all 
features  have  vanished,  proclaim  by  the 
low  power  that  makes  them  distinctly 
visible,  comparative  nearness  to  ourselves; 
but  of  the  stars  another  story  must  be 
told.  Thev  are  not  like  the  moon,  partly 
decipherable  by  the  unassisted  eye ;  not 
like  the  planets,  surrendering  more  9r  less 
of  the  secret  of  their  form  to  the  classes 
of  the  telescope — they  defy  alike  ^e  eye 
of  the  mortal,  and  the  grandest  opti<ttl 
machinery  which  he  has  been  able  to  in- 
vent. They  do  indeed,  in  fine  weather, 
look  like  small  regular  disks  in  a  teles- 
cope, but  increasing  the  power  of  the 
eye-piece  does  not  enlarge  their  apparent 
diameters  as  it  does  that  of  nearer  ob- 
jects, and  in  the  most  perfect  instruments 
they  look  the  least.  We  see  their  luster, 
we  note  the  color  of  their  light ;  Betel- 
guese  is  a  topaz,  Rigel  more  of  a  sap- 
phire, Antares  is  flushed,  and  flashes  with 
blood  red ;  and  when  the  telescope  has 
separated  the  so-called  "double  stars,** 
we  have  contrasts  of  s^een,  orange,  blue, 
white,  gray,  etc.,  as  Mr.  Webb's  admira- 
ble papers  tell ;  but  whether  their  sur- 
faces are  rugged  and  mountainou8,smooth, 
with  plains  or  seas,  diversified  in  outline, 
or  monotonous  in  uniformity,  we  can  only 
guess ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  oar  efforts,  toe 
never  He  the  stars. 

Ordinary  objects  reveal  to  us  their 
forms  by  the  effects  of  light,  shade,  and 
color.  They  shine  with  borrowed,  and 
often  with  feebly  reflected  light,  so  that 
by  walking  away,  we  soon  lose  sight  of 
them  altogether.  Objects  that  are  more 
luminous  and  brighter,  show  their  forma 
at  greater  distances,  and  we  oilen  see 
thinss  negatively  that  would  be  nnnotioed 
by  their  positive  effect.  Thus  a  thm  rod 
against  a  clear  sky  is  seen  a  long  way  ofl^ 
because  we  are  conscious  that  the  sky 
brightness  is,  as  it  were,  out  through  by 
some  dark  tiiread.  But  we  may  pass 
from  all  those  cases  in  which  light  oomea 
to  us  as  a  revealer  of  /arm^  to  othorsi  in 
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which  it  sayi,  '^  I  mn  lighti"  and  nothiog 
more. 

All  '*  Intellectual  Observers  "  know 
Longfellow's  exquisite  poem  beginning : 

4^  The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  light. 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward   > 
From  an  eagle  in  its  flight :" 

and  as  they  repeat  the  last  two  lines : 

"  We  see  the  lights  of  the  village 
Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist,*' 

they  will  recall  an  experience  common  to 
all  travelers,  the  memory  of  which  may 
bring  with  it  either  **a  feeling  of  sadness 
which  the  soul  can  not  resist,"  or  pleasing 
associations  to  which  the  affections  cling. 
These  "  lights  of  the  village "  may  help 
to  teach  us  why  **  we  never  see  the  stars." 
They  come  to  us  like  good  angels  across 
the  moor,  or  fen,  but  their  faces  are 
hidden  from  our  distant  gaze.  We  do 
not  see  the  lamp  or  candle  from  which 
they  emanate  until  we  are  close  to  it,  al- 
though we  may  know  what  it  is,  and  ex- 
claim with  Portia : 

^How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams  I 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.*' 

Unless  we  are  tolerably  near  we  do  not 
even  see  the  shape  of^  the  flame,  and 'as 
soon  as  we  have  lost  that  shape,  it  is,  on 
a  small  scale,  an  imitation  of  the  distant 
stars. 

The  distance  at  which  objects  become 
invisible,  akhough  their  light  is  still  seen, 
varies  with  different  eyes.  Without  light 
no  man  sees ;  but  some  men  see  with  less 
light  and  much  further  than  others,  and 
long  after  the  longest  sighted  man  has 
lost  all  perception  of  bodily  shape,  the 
hawk  tnbe  appear  to  see  it  acutely,  so 
that  Tennyson  was  a  true  exponent  of 
nature  when  he  depicted  the  eagle  in  his 
borne: 

'*  He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands : 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ringed  with  the  azure  world  he  stands. 

**  The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls ; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls." 

When  the  sea  waves  are  dwindled 
down  to  wrinkles  by  their  distance,  the 
king  of  birdt)  still  perceives  upon  their 
shore,  objects  that  would  be  quite  invisi- 


ble to  man ;  bat  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  even  the  eye  of  the  eagle  has 
ever  ^^seen  the  stars.'^  The  bird,  how- 
ever, may  teach  us  that  with  perfeot 
visual  organs,  remoteness  would  not  pre- 
vent the  discovery  of  form,  but  merely 
reduoe  its  apparent  size. 

A  distant  bodv  must  have  a  certain 
magnitude,  in  order  that  its  shape  may 
be  visible  to  any  eye,  with  any  particular 
instrument.  The  larger  the  body,  the 
greater  the  distance  at  which  its  shape 
can  be  seen,  under  similar  and  propor- 
tionate illumination,  but  as  the  distance 
increases,  the  apparent  size  of  any  body 
is  rapidly  reduced,  in  conformity  with  a 
well -known  physical  law,  so  that  the 
mightiest  celestial  orbs  may  dwindle 
through  remoteness  to  the  merest  {»pecks 
of  light  which  the  eye  can  discern,  and  by 
still  further  remoteness,  completely  elude 
the  power  of  the  largest  telescope.* 

We  know  that  the  sun's  diameter  is, 
according  to  the  best  calculations,  850,100 
miles,  and  his  distance,  by  recent  deter- 
mination, about  91,828,600  miles,  nearly 
four  hundred  times  that  of  the  moon. 
Now  the  enormous  face  of  the  sun,  more 
than  one  hundred  times  broader  than  that 
of  our  earth,  is  eclipsed  by  a  pin's  head 
held  near  the  eye,  and  it  only  appears  the 
size  of  a  yery  small  disk  held  a  foot  off. 
Could  we  pass  from  our  present  abode  to 
the  .more  distant  planets  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, the  great  luminary  would  become 
smaller  and  smaller  in  appearance;  and 
from  Neptune,  ^^30}  times  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,"f  it 
would  look  like  a.  mere  point  of  light 
that  would  require  considerable  magnify- 
ing to  raise  into  a  disk.  Mr.  Breen  tells 
us  that  with  a  power  of  150  we  can  see 
the  appearance  of  a  disk  in  Neptune  ''  if 
we  consider  it  attentively,"  and  the  body 
which  thus  requires  enlarging  to  the  ex- 
tent of  150  diameters,  or  22,500  times 
snperfioialiyf  in  order  to  be  seen  at  all,  is 
108  times  as  big  as  our  earth  ;l  its  diame- 

*  An  easy  mode  of  irustrating  these  facts,  i^  to 
cut  a  disk,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  triangle 
(with  each  aide  eqtul  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle) 
of  white  paper ;  Bt*ck  them  against  a  wall,  and  walk 
backward  until  the  eye  falls  to  see  which  ia  the 
circle  and  which  is  the  triangle,  although  two 
patches  of  wh'te  light  wil  still  be  discerned. 

{Breen'a  Plawaty  Worlds,  p.  248. 
The  dimensioia  and  dSatauoe  of  Neptune,  and 
other  planetB,  will  haT«  to  be  revised,  to  meet  the 
present  vUwa  of  the  size  aud  distance  of  the  sao, 
but  this  will  make  no  difference  in  the  argument. 
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ter  is  35,000  miles,  that  of  the  earth  being 
7912  miles. 

Under  ordinary  circnmstances  we  do 
not,  without  magnifying  them,  see  the 
real  disks  of  the  great  planets,  otherwise 
we  should  need  no  telescope  to  teach  us 
that  Yenusgoes  through  pnases  like  the 
moon.*  When  Venus  is  favorably  situat- 
ed she  is  a  highly  lustrous  body,  that 
iooks  the  same  shape  as  Jupiter,  but  if 
the  telescope  be  directed  to  both,  one 
shows  a  round  face,  and  the  other  may 
appear  as  a  thin  orescent  of  most  glorious 

*  This  remark  is  geoerallj  trae.  Had  it  beea 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  wait 
for  OaUleo  with  his  telescope,  in  order  to  learn  the 
fiiot  that  Venus  exhibits  phases  like  the  moon.  Mr. 
Webb,  in  his  excellent  work,  Celestial  OkjtcU  Jor 
Common  Teleecopee^  sajs,  speaking  of  Venus  when 
near  the  earth  and  exhibiting  a  sharp  and  thin 
form:  **This  crescent  has  been  seen  even  with  the 
naked  eye  in  the  aky  of  ChQi,  and  with  a  dark  glass 
fai  Persia.  **  Difficult  objects  become  more  visible 
wben  the  mind  knows  exactly  what  the  eye  ought 
to  see,  and  the  eye  is  practiced  in  looking  for  it 
An  easy  experiment  will  iUustrate  this.  Let  any 
one  not  accustomed  to  it  look  for  Q  Lym,  which  to 
tiio  naked  eye  lies  dose  to  Vega.  The  first  night 
of  the  attempt  the  small  star  may  not  be  dietinffuish- 
ed,  afterwards  it  wlU  become  plainer,  and  if  it  is 
looked  at  fifty  or  one  hundred  times  in  the  course 
of  a  month  or  two,  it  will  seem  to  hare  moved 
Ibrther  off,  and  the  obserrer  wfil  wonder  why  the 
separation  did  not  strike  him  at  fint  A  similar 
•pparsnt  increase  of  distance  takes  pUce  by  con- 
tinued observation  of  close  double  stars  thrpugh  a 
telescope.  '  ' 


light.  Although  the  planets  are  too  far 
off  to  exhibit  real  disks  to  the  naked  eye, 
still  their  being  so  n€ar  in  proportion  to 
their  size  is  one  reason  why  they  shine 
with  a  steadier  light,  and  do  not  twinkle 
like  the  stars.  Humboldt  and  otHters 
thought  that  when  light,  from  one  portion 
of  their  disks,  was  for  a  moment  inter- 
cepted and  then  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  air,  they  did  not  flicker  like  stars,  be- 
cause  light  from  other  portions  of  their 
disks  filled  up  the  vacancy  that  was  occa- 
sioned, and  Kept  their  luster  steadily  in 
yiew.  This  can  not  be  the  entire  reason 
of  stellar  scintillation,  as  some  stars  do  it 
much  more  than  others;  but  whatever 
action  such  disks  may  have,  it  must  lessen, 
and  finally  vanish  as  their  distance  is  in- 
creased; and  we  must  not  forget  that 
Neptune,  the  remotest  known  member  of 
our  system,  alj^hough  2,864,000,000  miles 
from  the  sun,  is  near  him,  and  near  us,  when 
compared  with  the  nearest  of  the  mars. 

Spectrum  analysis  bids  fair  to  teach  as 
what  the  stars  are  made  o^  and  we  may 
learn  more  and  more  of  their  wondrous 
ways.  Still  we  may  never  behold  their 
faces,  nor  our  descendants  after  us,  to  the 
end  of  time.  We  place,  however,  no 
limits  to  the  future  possibilities  of  science, 
but  the  present  generation  of  men,  and 
their  long  posterity  after  them,  may  be 
compelled  to  wait*for  immortal  vision  be- 
fore they  will  really  see  the  eiare. 


tm  I 


from   Chambert'a   /oaraal, 


AN   ENGINEER'S   ADVENTURE. 


I  AM  not  sure  of  the  jear,  but  it  was 
some  time  in  the  Forties.  Nicholas  I. 
was  Czar  of  all  the  Russias;  nobody 
dreamed  of  the  Crimean  War;  the  lat- 
est insurrection  in  Poland  had  lon^  been 
oruahed ;  the  country  was  quiet,  if  not 
contented ;  and  I  was  engaged  as  an  as- 
sistant-engineer on  the  survey  for  the 
Warsaw  and  St.  Petersburg  Railway. 
My  principal,  whom  I  will  caliMr.  Evans, 
as  the  names  of  high-standing  profession- 
als are  not  to  be  printed  in  the  private 
memoirs  of  their  subs,  was  one  of  the 


English  contractors,  and  chief-engineer 
as  far  as  Wilna,  where  his  head-quarters 
were  fixed,  and  from  whence  his  instmo 
tioDS  were  sent  forth  to  all  bis  outposts 
along  the  line.  Mf.  Evans  placed  con- 
siderable confidence  in  me;  I  suppose  it 
was  weU  founded,  for  I  had*  served  my 
apprenticeship  with  him,  and  subsequent- 
ly acted  as  his  assistant  in  the  survey  of 
sandry  railways  in  England,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  The  rail  was  a  new  insti- 
tution then,  and  as  it  originated  with  us, 
English  engineers  were  m  high  request 
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for  laying  it  down  in  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  fact  brought  us  into  connec- 
tion with  our  brothep- professionals  from 
every  quarter  of  Europe.  So  it  happened, 
that  associated  with  me  on  the  same  sta- 
tion^  and  nearly  &s  hieh  in  my  principaPs 
esteem,  there  was  a  French  engineer  of 
the  name  of  Daroche.  He  was  a  born 
Parisian,  a  handsome,  clever  fellow,  about 
my  own  age,  which  was  then  twenty- 
seven,  deeply  devoted  to  his  profession, 
light  -  hearted,  ready  -  witted,  and  admira- 
b^  qualified  for  making  himself  at  home 
wherever  he  went.  Duroche  was  cour- 
teous and  kindly  too ;  he  knew  more  about 
the  northern  country  than  I  did,  having 
engineered  a  sood  deal  in  different  parts 
of  Russia,  and  wafl^y  no  means  chary  of 
his  knowledge.  He  understood  English 
well,  but  spoke  it  very  badly.  I  was  in 
the  very  same  estate  with  regard  to  his 
langu^e,  and  by  a  sort  of  tacit  agree- 
ment, each  conversed  in  his  native  tongue, 
while  we  carried  on  our  share  of  the  sur- 
vey together,  inhabited  the  same  tent,  and 
became  intimate  friends. 

Some  such  social  amenity  was  requisite 
for  men  so  situated.  Our  station  was 
considered  one  of  the  mcst  important  on 
the  line,  because  it  included  the  worst  of 
the  engineering  difficulties,  being  a  wild 
district,  half  forest  and  half  marsh,  curious- 
ly diversified  with  masses  of  rock  and 
ndges  of  sand — in  my  honest  opinion,  the 
refuse  of  all  Poland.  In  the  midst  of  this 
terrestrial  paradise,  and  on  one  of  the 
Band-ridges,  which  happened  to  be  the 
highest  and  driest  spot  we  could  find,  was 
pitched  the  tent  in  which  my  surveying- 
companion  and  myself  found  sleeping- 
room  and  shelter  from  the  worst  of  the 
weather.  Hard  by  it,  stood  an  old  wood- 
en post-house,  deserted  for  many  a  year 
because  no  travelers  came  that  way,  and 
which  was  the  rest  and  refuge  of  two 
Russian  sappers,  who  served  us  as  chain- 
men,  and  understood  no  order  except  it 
were  given  in  their  own  language,  or  ac- 
companied by  a  shaken  stick.  I^ere  was 
no  town  or  village  within  a  day's  journey 
of  us ;  the  nearest*  was  a  miserable  place 
Galled  Linke,  and  the  best  house  in  it  be- 
longed to  the  blacksmith.  All  our  iron- 
work had  to  be  done  there,  and  all  our 
provisions  brought  from  thence,  which, 
together  with  the  surveying,  kept  our- 
selves and  our  Russian  sappers  perpetually 
on  the  road.  A  wild  one  it  was,  winding 
through  marsh  and  forest ;  I  am  certain 


no  engineer  had  ever  been  employed  upon 
it,  and  the  transit  of  any  venicle  would 
have  been  impossible.  But  at  one  of  its 
sharpest  turns,  midway  between  our  sta- 
tion and  Linke,  on  a  rising  -  ground,  gir- 
dled with  ancient  oaks  and  pines,  stood^au 
old-fashioned  Polish  mansion  built  paitly 
of  stone,  partly  of  timber,  and  standing 
out  grand  and  stately  from  the  mass  of 
the  dark  green-wood. 

The  family  who  occupied  it  were  named 
Jasinski.  They  consisted  of  a  father  and 
daughter,  with  a  large  retinue  of  servants. 
The  father  was  a  white-haired  venerable- 
looking  man,  approaching  four-score,  with 
the  titles  of  count,  colonel,  and  knight  of 
half  the  orders  of  Europe.  The  daughter 
was  named  Clementa,  one  of  the  finest 
women  I  ever  saw,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal  for  a  man  who  has  seen  the  ladies  of 
Poland,  even  as  an  engineer.  They  bear 
the  bell  in  all  the  north  for  beauty  and 
talent,  and  the  old  count's  daughter,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  excelled  the  most 
of  them.  Tall,  finely  moulded,  with  clas- 
sical features,  an  alabaster  complexion, 
and  eyes  and  hair  of  the  brightest  and 
blackest,  for  the  statelinesa  of  her  car- 
riage she  might  have  been  a  queen,  and 
for  the  sweetness  of  her  face,  an  angel. 
Besides,  Clementa  was  wonderfully  clever,* 
could  sing  and  play,  speak  English,  French, 
and  Qerman,  and  talk  literature  and  poli- 
tics quite  beyond  my.  depth. 

You  perceive  I  got  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  the  chateau,  as  Duroche  called 
them.  It  was  he  that  introduced  me  by 
accident,  as  it  seemed,  one  day,  when  we 
chauced  to  be  surveying  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  old  count  and  his  daughter 
came  by  in  their  morning-walk.  They 
greeted  Duroche  like  old  friends ;  he  pre- 
sented me  at  once,  greatly  to  my  own  sat- 
isfaction ;  and  we  got  an  immediate  invi- 
tation to  lunch  in  the  chateau.  It  was  my 
first  introduction  to  the  good  society  of 
the  north.  Living  in  that  lonely  forest- 
mansion,  with  nobody  but  peasants,  like  ' 
the  Linke  people,  within  many  a  mile*  of 
them,  any  stranger  who  could  behave  like 
a  gentleman,  was  doubtless  an  addition 
to  the  Jasinskis*  resources.  Duroche  was 
evidently  their  family  -  friend ;  but  while 
the  old  count  and  he  talked  mostly  to- 
gether, I  fancied  that  Clementa  made  me 
particularly  welcome.  It  might  have 
been  because  she  spoke  English,  which  I 
had  not  heard  intelligibly  uttered  for 
some  time,  and  that,  with  a  disposition  as 
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ter  is  35,000  miles,  that  of  the  earth  being 
7912  miles. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  do 
not,  without  magnifying  them,  see  the 
real  disks  of  the  great  planets,  otherwise 
we  should  need  no  telescope  to  teach  us 
that  Venus  goes  through  phases  like  the 
moon.*  When  Venus  is  fevorably  situat- 
ed she  is  a  highly  lustrous  body,  that 
iooks  the  same  shape  as  Jupiter,  but  if 
the  telescope  be  directed  to  both,  one 
shows  a  round  face,  and  the  other  may 
appear  as  a  thin  crescent  of  most  glorious 
^^^^—^■^^^—^1—1   »  .»^^^^^— ^— ^»^-^^.^^— — ^p^— — ^^^ 

*  This  remark  is  geoeraUj  true.  Had  it  been 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  necenary  to  wait 
for  Oalileo  with  his  telescope,  in  order  to  learn  the 
liiot  that  Venus  exhibits  phases  Uke  the  moon.  Mr. 
Webb,  in  his  exceUent  work,  CeUstial  Oi^jecis  for 
Common  Teletcopes,  says,  speaking  of  Venus  wnen 
near  the  earth  and  exhibiting  a  eharp  and  thin 
form :  *'  This  crescent  has  been  seen  eren  with  the 
naked  eye  in  the  sky  of  Chili,  and  with  a  dark  glass 
In  Persia."  Difficult  objects  become  more  visible 
wbeo  the  nund  knows  exactly  what  the  eye  ought 
to  see,  and  the  eye  is  pracUoed  in  looking  for  it. 
An  easy  experiment  wUl  illustrate  this.  Let  any 
one  not  accustomed  to  it  look  for  6  Ltts,  which  to 
the  naked  eye  lies  dose  to  Vega.  The  first  night 
•f  the  attempt  the  small  star  may  not  be  distinfuish- 
ed,  afterwards  it  will  become  plainer,  and  if  it  la 
looked  at  fifty  or  one  hundred  times  in  the  course 
of  a  month  or  two,  it  will  seem  to  have  moved 
Ibrther  off,  and  the  obeerver  wiU  wonder  why  the 
separation  did  not  strike  him  at  first  A  similar 
appartnt  increase  of  distance  takes  place  by  con- 
tinued observation  of  close  double  stars  thxpugh  a 
telescope. 


light.  Although  the  planets  are  too  far 
off  to  exhibit  real  disks  to  the  naked  eye, 
still  their  being  so  n^ar  in  proportion  to 
their  size  is  one  reason  why  they  shine 
with  a  steadier  light,  and  do  not  twinkle 
like  the  stars.  Humboldt  and  oUl^rs 
thought  that  when  light,  from  one  portion 
of  their  disks,  was  for  a  moment  inter- 
cepted and  then  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  air,  they  did  not  flicker  like  stars,  be- 
cause light  from  other  portions  of  their 
disks  filled  uu  the  vacancy  that  was  occa- 
sioned, add  Kept  their  luster  steadily  in 
view.  This  can  not  be  the  entire  reason 
of  stellar  scintillation,  as  some  stars  do  it 
much  more  than  others;  but  whatever 
action  such  disks  may  have,  it  must  lessen, 
and  finally  vanish  as  their  distance  is  in- 
creased; and  we  must  not  forget  that 
Neptune,  the  remotest  known  member  of 
our  system,  aUhough  2,864,000,000  miles 
from  the  sun,  is  near  him,  and  near  us,  when 
compared  with  the  nearest  of  the  stars. 

Spectrum  analysis  bids  fair  to  teach  us 
what  the  stars  are  made  of,  and  we  may 
learn  more  and  more  of  their  wondrous 
ways.  Still  we  may  never  behold  their 
faces,  nor  our  descendants  after  us,  to  the 
end  of  time.  We  place,  however,  no 
limits  to  the  futore  possibilities  of  science, 
but  the  present  generation  of  men,  an4 
their  long  posterity  after  them,  may  be 
compelled  to  wait^for  immortal  vision  be- 
fore they  will  really  see  the  eicars. 


from    Chambers's   Jonraal. 


AN   ENGINEER'S   ADVENTURE. 


I  AH  not  sure  of  the  jear,  but  it  was 
tome  time  in  the  Forties.  Nicholas  I. 
was  Czar  of  all  the  Russias;  nobody 
dreamed  of  the  Crimean  War;  the  lat- 
est insurrection  in  Poland  had  long  been 
crushed ;  the  country  was  quiet,  if  not 
contented ;  and  I  was  engaged  as  an  as- 
sistant •  engineer  on  the  survey  for  the 
Warsaw  and  St.  Petersburg  Railway. 
My  principal,  whom  I  will  call  Mr.  Evans, 
as  the  names  of  high-standing  profession- 
als are  not  to  be  printed  in  the  private 
memoirs  of  their  subs,  was  one  of  the 


English  contractors,  and  chiefengineer 
as  mr  as  Wilna,  where  his  head-cjuarten 
were  fixed,  and  from  whence  his  instrno- 
tioos  were  sent  forth  to  all  his  outposts 
along  the  line.  Mi".  Evans  placed  con- 
siderable confidence  in  me;  1  suppose  it 
was  well  founded,  for  I  had'  served  my 
apprenticeship  with  him,  and  subsequent- 
ly acted  as  his  assistant  in  the  survey  of 
sundry  railways  in  England,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  The  rail  was  a  new  insti- 
tution then,  and  as  it  ori|;inated  with  us, 
English  engineers  were  in  high  request 
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for  laying^it  down  in  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  fact  brought  us  into  connec- 
tion with  our  brotheF- professionals  from 
every  quarter  of  Europe.  So  it  happened, 
that  associated  with  me  on  the  same  sta- 
tion, and  nearly  ds  high  in  my  principaPs 
esteem,  there  was  a  French  engineer  of 
the  name  of  Duroche.  He  was  a  born 
Parisian,  a  handsome,  clever  fellow,  about 
my  own  age,  which  was  then  twenty- 
seven,  deeply  devoted  to  his  profession, 
light  -  hearted,  ready  -  witted,  and  admira- 
bW  qualified  for  making  himself  at  home 
wherever  he  went.  Duroche  was  cour- 
teous and  kindly  too ;  he  knew  more  about 
the  northern  country  than  I  did,  having 
engineered  a  good  deal  in  different  parts 
of  Jtussia,  and  was^y  no  means  chary  of 
his  knowledge.  He  understood  English 
well,  but  spoke  it  very  badly.  I  was  in 
the  very  same  estate  with  regard  to  his 
langu^e,  and  by  a  sort  of  tacit  agree- 
ment, each  conversed  in  his  native  tongue, 
while  we  carried  on  our  share  of  the  sur- 
vey together,  inhabited  the  same  tent,  and 
became  intimate  friends. 

Some  such  social  amenity  was  requisite 
for  men  so  situated.  Our  station  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  on 
the  line,  because  it  included  the  worst  of 
the  engineering  difficulties,  being  a  wild 
district,  half-forest  and  half  marsh,  curious- 
ly diversified  with  masses  of  rock  and 
ndges  of  sand — in  my  honest  opinion,  the 
refuse  of  all  Poland.  In  the  midst  of  this 
terrestrial  paradise,  and  on  one  of  the 
sand-ridges,  which  happened  to  be  the 
highest  and  driest  spot  we  could  find,  was 
pitched  the  tent  in  which  my  surveymg- 
oompanion  and  myself  found  sleeping- 
room  and  shelter  from  the  worst  of  the 
weather.  Hard  by  it,  stood  an  old  wood- 
en post-house,  deserted  for  many  a  year 
because  no  travelers  came  that  way,  and 
which  was  the  rest  and  refuge  of  two 
Russian  sappers,  who  served  us  as  chain- 
men,  and  understood  no  order  except  it 
were  given  in  their  own  language,  or  ac- 
companied by  a  shaken  stick.  There  was 
no  town  or  village,  within  a  day's  journey 
of  us ;  the  nearest*  was  a  miserable  place 
called  Linke,  and  the  best  house  in  it  be- 
longed to  the  blacksmith.  All  our  iron- 
wonc  had  to  be  done  there,  and  all  our 
provisions  brought  from  thence,  which, 
together  with  Uie  surveying,  kept  our- 
selves and  our  Russian  sappers  perpetually 
on  the  road.  A  wild  one  it  was,  winding 
through  marsh  and  forest ;  I  am  certain 


no  engineer  had  ever  been  employed  upon 
it,  and  the  transit  of  any  vehicle  would 
have  been  impossible.  But  at  one  of  its 
sharpest  turns,  midway  between  our  sta- 
tion and  Linke,  on  a  rising -ground,  gir- 
dled with  ancient  oaks  and  pines,  stood^an 
old-fashioned  Polish  mansion  built  partly 
of  stone,  partly  of  timber,  and  standing 
out  grand  and  stately  from  the  mass  of 
the  dark  green- wood. 

The  familv  who  occupied  it  were  named 
Jasinski.  They  consisted  of  a  father  and 
daughter,  with  a  large  retinue  of  servants. 
The  father  was  a  white-haired  venerable- 
looking  man,  approaching  four-score,  with 
the  titles  of  count,  colonel,  and  knight  of 
half  the  orders  of  Europe.  The  daughter 
was  named  Clementa,  one  of  the  finest 
women  I  ever  saw,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal  for  a  man  who  has  seen  the  ladies  of 
Poland,  even  as  an  engineer.  They  bear 
the  bell  in  all  the  north  for  beauty  and 
talent,  and  the  old  count's  daughter,  in 
my  humble  judorment,  excelled  the  most 
of  them.  Tall,  finely  moulded,  with  clas- 
sical features,  an  alabaster  complexion, 
and  eyes  and  hair  of  the  brightest  and 
blackest,  for  the  stateliness  of  her  car- 
riage she  might  have  been  a  queen,  and 
for  the  sweetness  of  her  face,  an  angel. 
Besides,  Clementa  was  wonderfully  clever, 
could  sing  and  play,  speak  English,  French, 
and  G^erman,  and  talk  literature  and  poli- 
tics quite  beyond  my  depth. 

You  perceive  I  got  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  the  chateau,  as  Duroche  called 
them.  It  was  he  that  introduced  me  by 
accident,  as  it  seemed,  one  day,  when  we 
chanced  to  be  surveying  in  their  neighbor- 
iiood,  and  the  old  count  and  his  daughter 
came  by  in  their  morning-walk.  They 
greeted  Duroche  like  old  friends ;  he  pre- 
sented me  at  once,  greatly  to  my  own  sat- 
isfaction ;  and  we  ffot  an  immediate  invi- 
tation to  lunch  in  the  chateau.  It  was  my 
first  introduction  to  the  good  society  of 
the  north.  Living  in  that  lonely  forest- 
mansion,  with  nobody  but  peasants,  like  ' 
the  Linke  people,  within  many  a  mile*  of 
them,  any  stranger  who  could  behave  like 
a  gentleman,  was  doubtless  an  addition 
to  the  Jasinskis'  resources.  Duroche  was 
evidently  their  family  -  friend ;  but  while 
the  old  count  and  he  talked  mostly  to- 
gether, I  fancied  that  Clementa  made  me 
particularly  welcome.  It  might  have 
been  because  she  spoke  English,  which  I 
had  not  heard  intelligibly  uttered  for 
some  time,  and  that,  with  a  disposition  as 
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Bweet  as  her  looks,  she  sympatliized  with 
my  nndisguised  delight  at  hearing  my 
mother-tongue  once  more.  But  certain 
it  was,  that  Cleraenta  talked  to  me,  paid 
me  a  good  ^eal  of  ladylike  and  delicate 
attention,  and  warmly  seconded  the  gen- 
eral invitation  which  her  father  gave  me 
to  his  board  and  mansion,  in  common 
with  Dnroche. 

I  took  the  first  opportunity  to  get  out 
of  the  latter  gentleman  how  he  and  the 
Jasinskis  had  become  acquainted;  but 
getting  any  thing  out  of  Duroche  was  not 
an  easy  business.  All  he  pleased  to  tell 
me  was,  that  his  father  and  the  count  had 
served  the  great  Napoleon,  and  made  the 
Russian  campaign  together ;  that  the  Ja- 
sinskis claimed  the  highest  rank,  and 
owned  the  largest  estate  in  that  part  of 
Poland;  and  that  Clementa  was  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  her  father's  heiress. 

*'  Has  the  old  count  no  other  children, 
then  ?"  said  I, 

"  It  is  believed  he  has  no  other  child,** 
said  Duroclie.  "  There  was  a  son,  Henry 
Yladimir,  a  gdlant  fellow,  and  nearly  as 
handsome  as  his  sister.  He  joined  the 
insurgents  or  patriots — ^I  don't  know 
which  you  English  call  them — in  the  last 
rising;  did  his  part  in  the  defense  of 
Warsaw ;  and  was  one  of  the  corps  who 
got  through  Turkey  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  embarked  for  Marseilles.  After 
that,  he  spent  a  eood  deal  of  time  between 
France  and  England,  hoping  and  working 
for  Poland  as  best  he  could.  The  Russian 
government  did  him  the  honor  of  a  special 
proscription ;  the  rewards  privately  offer- 
ed for  ois  arrest  still  glitter  in  the  eyes  of 
Oerman  policemen  in  all  the  towns  of 
Fatherland,  where  dirty  work  is  done  for 
the  Czar.  But  they  never  caught  their 
bird ;  in  fact" — ^and  Duroche  looked  con- 
fidential— **  it  has  never  been  ascertained 
what  became  of  poor  Henry.  Some  say 
he  disappeared  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
-a  particularly  foggy  winter  in  London; 
some  say  he  was  lost  with  an  English 
steamer  making  the  passage  to  Hamburg. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  believed  to  bo  dead. 
You  see  the  count  and  his  daughter  still 
wear  crape  round  their  left  >arms,  in 
mourning  for  him  and  the  cause  that  took 
him  from  them.  Clementa  is  the  acknowl- 
edged heiress  of  family  honors  and  es- 
tate ;  and  you  will  see  a  Russian  count 
.  who  knows  that,  and  has  bought  a 
property  bordeiing  on  the  Jasinskis,  which 
Dclonged  to  one  of  the  patriotSi  and  was 


confiscated ;  they  say  he  has  the  old  count's 
approbation,  and  will  carry  off  the  prize." 

1  did  see  the  Russian  count  on  my  very 
next  call  at  the  chftteau ;  he  was  named 
Krouzoff,  a  tall  handsome  man  about 
thirty ;  very  gentlemanly  in  his  manners ; 
very  pleasant  to  hear  and  converse  with  ; 
well  informed,  particularly  on  social  sub- 
jects ;  wonderfully  free  irom  pride  and 
prejudice,  «nd  with  a  sort  of  general  be- 
nevolence in  speech  and  look,  which  made 
him  agreeable  to  everybody.  He  was  on 
a  most  friendly  footing  with  the  Jasinskis, 
which  I  attributed  rather  to  the  uncom* 
monly  liberal  view  he  took  of  Polish 
discontents  and  grievances,  than  to  the 
success  of  his  designs  on  Clementa*s  heart 
and  hand.  Krouzoff  f^^itively  appeared 
to  sympathize  with  the  Poles  in  their 
fierce  and  frequent  struggles  for  liberty ; 
lost  no  opportunity  of  denouncing  the 
tyranny  of  nis  own  government,  in  a  style 
which  I  thought  at  once  courageous  and 
extraordinary  for  a  Russian.  By  the 
way,  I  heard  rather  than  conversed  with 
him.  Krouzoff  could  speak  no  English  ; 
but,  in  common  with  most  Russian  gen- 
tlemen, he  spoke  French  like  a  native. 
That,  and  a  longer  acquaintance,  made 
Duroche  and  him  quite  familiar;  they 
showed  each  other  what  might  be  called 
high  consideration  in  and  out  of  the 
chateau ;  had  friendly  greetings  whenever 
they  chanced  to  meet ;  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  between  them ;  yet  I  became  con- 
scious, on  my  first  entrance  into  their 
society,  that  my  engineering  friend  lost 
no  love  on  the  Russian  count.  *'  Ah,  bah,** 
he  would  say,  when  I  sounded  the  latter's 
praises,  "  there  is  the  Tartar  covered  with 
the  Muscovite  cunning,  and  a  thin  ooat  of 
French  polish,  which  he  got  irom  his 
tutor,  and  the  slight  civilization  we  were 
able  to  establish  in  St.  Petersburg.  That 
excellent  man^s  servants  know  the  weight 
of  his  horsewhip— every  one,  except  a 
countryman  of  mine,  whom  he  has  got 
for  a  valet,  and  the  Russian  knows  better 
than  to  try  such  tricks  on  him.'* 

*'  But  he  is  so  liberal  ^nd  sympathizing 
with  the  Poles,"  said  I. 

^^  Of  course  he  is ;  hasn't  he  got  one  of 
their  confiscated  estates,  and  is  he  not 
looking  out  for  another  with  the  hand  of 
the  fair  Clementa  f  Ah,  my  friend,  there 
is  no  sympathy  so  genuine  as  that  which 
bttngs  a  little  profit  to  a  man;*'  and 
Duroche  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
great  energy. 
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As  time  progressed,  our  surrey  went 
on,  and  I  became  more  iDtimate  in  the 
oh&tean.  My  opinion  of  the  sympathizer 
with  Polish  grievances,  and  proprietor  of 
tbe  confiscated  estate,  became  worse  every 
da^;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  a 

Sirit  of  rivalry  took  possession  of  me. 
ementa  was  a  Polish  countess,  it  was 
true,  heiress  of  a  large  estate,  and  a  noble 
line.  I  was  an  assistant-engineer  from 
England,  with  nothing  but  pi^fessional 
expectations  and  uncertainties,  no  family 
to  boast  of,  and  what  was  worse,  or  bet- 
ter, a  kind  of  engagement  on  hand.  There 
was  a  certain  Miss  Lucy  Anne  Patterson, 
whom  a  local  poet  had  styled  the  belle  of 
Birkenhead,  with  my  entire  concurrence, 
some  three  years  before  the  time  of  the 
present  story,  when  I  was  surveying 
about  one  of  the  Liverpool  docks.  There 
had  been  a  solemn  introduction  at  a  tea- 
party,  two  or  three  quadrilles  danced  at 
different  friends'  houses,  two  or  three 
takings  down  to  supper,  two  or  three 
seeings-home,  at  length  an  interchange  of 
letters,  a  ring,  and  an  engagement..  But 
here  Lucy  Anne's  mamma  laid  her  veto 
on  the  business.  Mrs.  Patterson  had  five 
daughters  younger  than  my  charmer ;  she 
did  not  like  long  engagements ;  she  had 
no  great  opinion  of  young  men  without  a 
position ;  girls  were  often  ke])t  from  being 
provided  for,  and  then  left  in  the  lurch ; 
she  would  have  no  breaches  of  promise 
tried  in  her  family ;  in  short,  Lucy  Anne 
was  commanded  to  take  off  the  ring,  and 
return  the  letters.  I  was  to  do  likewise, 
and  we  compromised  matters  with  the 
ingenuity  of  young  people,  by  locking  up 
our  respective  treasures  out  of  sight,  vow- 
ing eternal  constancy,  and  keeping  ser- 
vant-maids and  errand-boys  in  private  em- 
ployment with  our  secret  correspondence. 
But  that  Polish  girl,  with  her  stately 
beauty,  her  polished  but  easy  manners, 
her  magnificent  voice,  and  the  English 
she  spoke  to  me — ^I  am  clear  it  was  not 
her  estate  and  title  that  did  the  business — 
sapped  the  outworks  of  my  plighted  faith, 
and  made  its  very  found^ions  totter.  At 
first  I  thought  she  showed  me  particular 
civility  ;  then  her  preference  became  so 
decided,  that  I  wondered  Duroche  did  not 
observe  it ;  and  at  length  I  felt  convinced 
that  Krouzoff,  with  all  his  courtesy  to  the 
English  stranger,  hated  me  with  his  whole 
heart  as  a  favored  rival.  A  man  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  tell  such  things,  but  they 
happen  to  be  true.    My  acquamtance  witn 


the  Jasinskis  had  commenced  in  the  early 
spring ;  before  midsummer,  my  letters  to 
Lucy  Anne  had  dwindled  down  from  five 
pages  to  scarcely  one  and  a  half;  and  be- 
fore the  leaves  were  falling,  I  could  never 
find  leisure  to  take  one  to  Linke  in  time 
for  the  passing  postman,  who  picked  up 
letters  at  all  the  villages  on  his  way  from 
Wilnato  Warsaw.  I  was  losing  my  heart, 
or  rather  Lucy  Anne's  part  of  it ;  losing 
my  self-command  and  my  self-respect  too, 
for  was  not  I  an  engaged  man,  and  what 
had  one  of  my  estate  to  do  with  a  Polish 
countess  ?  But  Clementa  was  fair,  and  I 
had  persuaded  myself  fond  ;  and  how 
coald  a  man  be  expected  to  keep  constant 
under  such  circumstances  ?  It  was  all  the 
fault  of  Lucy  Anne's  mamma.  Was  there 
ever  a  son  of  Adam  who  could  not  find 
somebody  to  blame  for  his  own  doings  ? 
In  short,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
vows  to  the  belle  of  Birkenhead  were  not 
at  all  binding ;  that  fortune  did  not  put 
such  an  opportunity  in  everybody's  way  j 
that  doubtless  there  were  transcendent  mer- 
its in  me,  Charles  James  Hawkins,  which 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  my  friends  in 
England,  and  been  made  manifest  to  the 
heiress  'of  the  Jasinskis ;  had  she  not  en- 
couraged me,  and  should  I  not  take  heart 
and  make  my  declaration  on  the  firs(  op- 
portunity ?  Wouldn't  Duroche  be  aston- 
ished when  it  all  came  out,  and  he  had 
never  guessed  what  was  passing  under  his 
own  eyes,  notwithstanding  his  country- 
men's pretensions  to  astuteness  I 

Being  thus  resolved,  I  waited  but  the 
occasion.  It  was  the  beginning  of  winter 
now — the  Polish  winter,  which  sets  in 
with  such  wind  apd  rain  as  we.  seldom  see 
in  England,  great  as  is  our  land's  repute 
for  wet  weather.  Our  stays  at  the  chftteaa 
were  consequently  longer  ;  the  lengthen- 
ing evenings  gave  time  for  music,  cards, 
and  talk,  at  which  Clementa  and  I  were 
firequently,  in  a  manner,  tite-d-tite ;  but  on 
the  very  next  visit  after  my  grand  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a 
Hungarian  cousin,  of  whom  I  had  never 
heard,  just  arrived,  and  established  in  the 
chateau.  He  was  an  ofiScer  in  the  Austri- 
an service,  wore  the  uniform,  together 
with  an  immense  black  beard,  and  could 
speak  nothing  but  German  or  Magyar. 
Uow  he  would  have  looked  without  the 
hairy  mask  which  concealed  the  greater 
part  of  his  countenance,  I  can  not  tell,  but 
the  Hungarian  struck  me  as  not  at  all  pre- 
possessing, and  haughtily  reserved. 
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There  was  another  peculiarity  about 
him  which  gave  me  a  still  worse  opinion 
of  the  Hungarian  cousin.  His  presence 
seemed  to  impose  an  unaccountable  con- 
straint or  concern  on  the  fiimily.  Even 
Clementa  looked  always  on  her  guard  af- 
ter his  coming ;  the  old  count  was  for 
ever  casting  anxious  looks  round  the  room 
where  we  all  sat  so  cozy  in  the  wet  stormy 
evenings,  and  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  ser- 
vant would  make  him  and  his  daughter  ap- 
pear as  much  frightened  as  if  theyhad  seen 
a  specter.  Tl\|By  did  not  wish  it  to  be  no- 
ticed ;  and  I  put  on  great  symptoms  of  non- 
observation,  as  soon  as  the  fact  was  made 
plain  to  me.  Duroche  did  it  in  his  own 
way,  as  we  went  home  together  through 
a  lull  of  the  tempest.  *^  Sad  pity  of  the 
Jasinskis,"  said  he ;  '*  who  could  have 
thought  of  poor  Henry  getting  into  such 
heavy  embarrassments — debts,  I  mean — 
to  that  Hungarian  cousin  f  A  wealthy 
Magyar,  yon  perceive  ;  a  mine-owner,  in 
fact,  of  the  strict  and  stern  old  school. 
He  lent  the  poor  boy  money  at  different 
times,  when  Henry  was  at  college  and 
elsewhere.  The  old  count,  not  having  cash 
to  pay,  gave  his  bond  for  it  at  a  heavy  per- 
centage, which  the  Magyar  comes  to  levy 
every  year  about  this  season.  Between 
ourselves,  I  believe  he  is  now  pressing  for 
the  principal ;  the  count  can  not  raise  it, 
large  as  his  estate  is  ;  the  family  are  too 
hospitable  and  generous  to  have  much 
laid  by,  and  they  are  trying  to  promise 
him  off.  They  don't  fcare  for  any  thing  if 
the  difficulty  can  be  kept  out  of  sight; 
so  yon  and  I  had  better  take  no  notice  of 
their  disquietude." 

The  propriety  of  the  course  thus  recom- 
mended was  obvious  ;  I  only  regretted 
that  it  afforded  me  no  chance  of  exhibiting 
my  sympathy  with  the  family,  and  thus 
outrivaling  Krouzoff.  By  the  way,  I  for- 
got to  mention  that  he  was  not  at  the  ch&- 
teau  that  evening  ;  and  Clementa  told  me, 
with  some  appearance  of  satisfaction,  that 
he  had  gone  to  visit  his  relatives  in  Grod- 
no, and  would  not  be  back  for  a  fortnight. 
There  was  my  opportunity.  I  would  lay 
my  heart  and  hopes  at  her  feet,  in  spite  of 
the  Magyar  and  his  bond.  Might  not  that 
Hungarian  cousin  be  a  rival  too,  though 
Duroche  had  not  said  it  ?  I  sounded 
him  on  the  subject.  The  Frenchman  looked  j 
mysterious,  but  would  admit  nothing.  I 
should  see  for  myself,  however,  and  it  was 
in  a  strange  conflict  of  hopes  and  fears,  con- 
oealedy  as  I  flattered  myself  under  an  easy 


and  careless  exterior^  that  I  stairted  with 
him,  on  the  next  convenient  evenbg,ibr 
the  ch4teau,  as  Duroche  never  allow^  me 
to  go  alone. 

The  November  day  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  the  storms  of  wind  and  rain  had  fall* 
en  to  a  cold  calm,  which  promised  the 
setting  in  of  the  northern  frost.  The  mud- 
dy path  by  which^we  traversed  the  bare 
woods  was  already  growing  firm  beneath 
our  feet,  and  another  turn  would  have 
brought  us  within  sight  of  the  Jasinski 
mansion,  when  Duroche,  who  had  been 
looking  at  the  effects  of  the  sunset  through 
the  trees,  suddenly  stopped  in  his  walk,  as 
if  something  had  struck  him — ^a  fearfiil 
thought  it  seemed,  for  he  turned  as  pale 
as  death,  and  before  I  could  ask  him  what 
was  the  matter,  said  in  a  hurried  tone :  ^^  I 
must  go  back,  my  friend ;  I  have  left  my 
portmanteau  unlocked  in  the  tent;  there 
are  papers  and  things  valuable  to  me  in  it, 
and  noDody  could  trust  those  men  of  ours* 
Go  on,  I  will  join  you  at  the  chltteau^^'and 
he  started  off  at  a  pace  which  prevented  all 
questiqns.    What  could  he  have  in  that 
portmanteau  to  be  so  frightened  about  ? 
It  was  a  new  wonder  concerning  Duroche, 
but  I  took  his  advice,  and  hurried  qa  to 
the  chateau,  where  Clementa  and  her  &th* 
er  received  me  with  their  usual  kindness, 
but  seemed  surprised  not  to  see  my  friend* 
The  Magyar  was  with  them  still ;    hia 
cavalry -cloak,  lined  with  lambskin,  and 
embroidered  on  the  breast  with  the  Ana- 
trian  eagle,  hung  in  the  ball,  but  he  was 
indisposed  that  evening,  and  had  retired 
to  his  room.    My  opportunity  was  grow- 
ing greater,  and  I  was  making  up  my  mind 
how  to  profit  by  it  when  Duroche  should 
come  in  and  engage  the  old  count  in  con* 
versation ;  but  he  did  not  come,  and  while 
I  was  wondering  at  his  delay,  a  tap  at  the 
door,  and  a  whisper  from  a  servant,  took 
Clementa  out  of  the  room.     She  stayed 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.   The  old  count 
kept  talking  to  me  about  my  surveying 
and  the  weather,  but  his  eyes  kept  wan- 
dering to  the  door.    At  length  Clementa 
came  back  with  a  very  discomfited  look. 

^'  Mr.  Hawkins,  said  she  to  me  in  Eng- 
lish, "  I  am  sorry  we  must  lose  you  for  a 
while  ;  a  messenger  has  come  from  Mon- 
sieur Duroche  to  say  that  your  chief  is  in 
the  tent,  and  wishes  to  see  you.'* 

Mr.  Evans  come  all  the  way  from  Wilna 
at  such  an  hour^  and  wanting  to  see  me  ! 
Something  prodigiously  wrong  or  right 
must  have  happei^  in  our  buunesa,  and 
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the  great  opportumtj^  for  this  time,  had 
to  be  lost,  tf  p  I  got  with  hasty  apologies 
and  leave-takiDg,  and  down  stairs  I  went, 
to  my  great  delight  accompanied  by  Cle- 
menta.  She  was  sorry  I  had  to  go  — 
jaat  when  their  pleasant  evening  was  be- 
ginning— such  a  distance  through  the  dark 
night ;  '^  and  it  rains,  too,"  said  she,  as 
we  approached  the  door  ;  "  you  will  be 
drowned,  Mr.  Hawkins,  or  ohilled  to  death 
in  that  thin  cloak  of  yours ;  do  take  my 
oousin's,"  and  she  plucked  it  down  from 
the  pin  with  her  own  hands. 

"  I  really  don't  want  it,  and  your  cousin 
may  think  it  is  making  too  free,"  I  said. 

"  Never  mind  what  he  thinks.;  I  will 
explain  matters,  and  you  will  take  it  for 
my  sake  not  to  get  cold." 

Clementa  threw  the  cloak  about  mo  as 
she  spoke.  Had  it  been  the  czar's  robe  of 
State,  or  the  worst  convict-dress  in  Rus- 
sia, I  would  have  worn  it ;  and  trying  to 
say  BO,  while  she  urged  me  to  make  haste 
for  my  chief  was  waiting,  I  pressed  her 
£Eur  hand  to  my  lips^  and  dashed  out  into 
the  dark  night.  There  were  no  lights  to 
be  seen,  but  the  court-yard  gate  was  open.. 
I  had  just  stepped  out  and  closed  it  quiet- 
ly behind  liie,  and  was  thinking  what  path 
through  the  forest  would  be  the  shortest', 
when  a  gleam  of  light  was  thrown  over 
my  shoulder,  there  was  a  rnsh  of  men  from 
all  sides,  and  I  found  myself  surrounded 
and  seized  by  some  s^ore  of  Russian  sol- 
diers. Before  I  could  resist  or  remonstrate, 
my  hands  were  firmly  bound,  and  I  T^as 
half  dragged  half  carried  to  a  large  rou^h 
carriage,  into  which  they  flung  me,  while 
four  of  the  company,  armed  with  swords, 
pistols,  and  a  lantern,  sprung  in  too^  secur< 
ed  the  door,  and  off  went  the  vehicle.  It 
was  at  fearful  speed  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground ;  deep  ruts  and  pro- 
jecting trees  made  it  jolt  and  roll  every 
minute  ;  but  on  we  went  through  the 
thick  night  and  thicker  forest,  and  there 
sat  my  escort,  with  their  pistols  at  full- 
oock,  the  lantern  fixed  between  them,  and 
their  eyes  fixed  on  me.  I  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  Russiac,  but  I  tried  my  best  in 
English,  French,  and  German,  to  inquire 
why  I  was  arrested,  and  where  they  were 
taking  me. 

^'  The  Count  Jasinski  knows  very  well 
why  he  is  arrested,"  said  the  sternest  but 
most  civilized  of  the  party,  in  answer  to  my 
seventh  attempt,  and  in  very  ^ood  French. 

"  I  am  not  the  Count  Jasmski,  but  an 
Ehiglish  engineer,"  I  cried. 


^'Monsieur  Jasinski  has  been  a  good 
while  in  London,  and  speaks  Eoglish  well, 
I  believe,"  said  the  Russian. 

"  But  inquire  of  Mr.  Evans,  my  employ- 
er, and  one  of  the  contractors  for  the  War- 
saw and  St.  Petersburg  Railway;  or,  if 
he  be  too  far  off,  send  for  my  friend  and 
fellow-engineer.  I  will  tell  your  people 
where  to  find  him,"  I  cried  in  despera- 
tion. 

'^  Monsieur  Dnroche  is  not  far  off;  we 
are  passing  the  engineer's  tent,  and  shall 
soon  see  what  he  has  to  say,"  said  the 
Russian,  with  most  triumphant  assurance, 
at  the  same  time  rinsing  a  small  bell, 
which  brought  tine  carnage  to  a  stop,  and 
a  soldier  presented  himself  at  the  door. 
The  man  in  authority  spoke  to  him  in  Rus- 
siac ;  he  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
great  was  my  delight  to  sfee  Duroche,  lan- 
tern in  hand,  accompanied  by  our  two 
chain-men.  Let  me  premise,  that  a  word 
of  their  language  I  aid  not  understand ; 
my  friend  had  always  acted  as  an  inter- 
preter between  us,  and  now  the  two  stared 
at  me  as  if  they  had  attended  my  funeral 
only  the  day  before ;  but  the  Frenchman's 
look  was,  if  possible,  more  dismayed. 

''  You  can  testify  to  these  gentlemen 
that  I  am  not  Count  Jasinski  ?"  I  said. 

Duroche  shook  his  head.  '^  I  am  very 
sorry  I  can  not." 

'^  You  can't  say  that  I  am  Charles  James 
Hawkins,  the  English  engineer,  who  has 
been  for  the  last  six  months  in  the  tent  ? 
Where  is  it  ?"  and  I  made  a  move  to  look 
out.  The  Russian  cocked  his  pistol  to  mj 
head,  the  soldiers  on  either  side  fiung  me 
back  into  the  carriage,  the  word  was 
given  to  drive  on,  and  Duroche  vanished. 

I  was  clearly  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy 
as  foul  and  treacherous  as  the  annals  of 
crime  could  show.  The  Russian  Count 
Krouzoff  wanted  to  get  me  out  of  his  way, 
and  Duroche,  the  man  who  had  been  my 
friend  and  companion  for  many  a  month, 
was  his  zealous  instrument.  Between 
them,  they  had  contrived  to  get  me  kid- 
napped by  a  company  of  Russian  soldiei'S 
— their  officer,  the  man  who  spoke  French, 
knew  very  well  what  he  was  about.  I 
was  to  be  transported  to  Siberia,  set  to 
work  in  a  fortr^s  or  a  mine,  called  by  a 
number  instead  of  a  name,  and  never 
heard  of  more  by  my  anxious  friends  I 
Had  not  such  things  been  done  to  other 
strangers  in  Russia,  and  there  was  no 
chance  of  escape  ?  All  the  bribed  officials 
would  insist  tnat  I  was  Count  Jasinski, 
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and  knont  me  for  not  believing  it.  I 
oursed  my  fate — I  cnreed  the  whole  Gallic 
and  Sclavonic  races — all  bat  Clementa.  I 
coald  not  imagine  that  she  would  have  a 
hand  in  such  a  conspiracy ;  the  false  mes- 
sage had  deceived  her  as  well  as  myself, 
and  she  sent  me  out  to  my  enemies ;  still, 
the  lady  had  been  in  a  hurry  about  it,  and 
conscience  whispered  that  the  whole  trans- 
action was  a*  judgment  on  my  falsehood 
to  Lucy  Anne.  Oh  for  one  hour  beside 
her  in  Birkenhead,  notwithstanding  the 
mamma  that  hated  long  engagements ! 
But  on  and  on  tlie  carriage  jolted  all  the 
long  night,  stopping  only  to  change  horses, 
with  the  pistols  always  at  full-cock  about 
me,  and  from  .the  little  observation  I  was 
able  to  make,  it  was  evident  that  we  were 
going  dup  east  to  Moscow — in  fact,  right 
to  the  Siberian  gate.  I  was  growing  half 
mad  with  the  thoughts  of  it,  when  the 
day  began  to  dawn,  dim  and  misty,  and 
the  carriage  stopped  at  a  solitary  post- 
house  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  barren  plain, 
which  looked  like  the  first  of  the  steppes. 
Out  came  the  postmaster,  all  hair  and 
beard  ;  out  came  a  company  of  men,  who 
looked  every  one  like  engineers ;  and  qut 
at  their  head,  as  if  leading  a  grand  survey, 
came  my  principal,  Mr.  Evans.  No.  sight 
that  ever  met  my  eyes  before  or  since, 
seemed  half  so  joyful  or  glorious  as  his 
broad,  bronzed  face. 

"Help  me — save  me,  Mr.  Evans!"  I 
cried ;  "  they  are  carrying  me  away  to  the 
mines  of  Siberia,  and  I  have  done  no  evil." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Evans  to  me  in. 
English,  while  his  company  quietly  sur- 
rounded the  carriage,  and  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  officer  in  sound  Russiac,  ex- 
hibiting papers,  and,  I  knew,  discoursing 
about  the  knout.  The  man  hesitated,  and 
held  back  for  a  while ;  but  at  length,  see- 
ing that  the  engineer's  company  were 
about  to  take  the  business  in  their  own 
hands,  he  gave  way,  allowed  me  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  carriage,  unbound,  and 
lodged  at  the  post-house,  while  he  and 
his  satellites  stayed  outside  to  keep  guard. 

"  We  must  remain  here,"  said  Evans, 
"  till  the  governor's  courier  from  Wilna 
oomcs  up.  We  have  outridden  him  by 
eome  hours,  I  fancy,  for  tlie  moment  the 
news  reached  me,  I  gathered  the  men  and 
mounted,  took  the  shortest  route  across 
the  country,  and  got  here  about  twenty 
minutes  ago.  Hawkins,  how  did  you  get 
into  this  confounded  scrape  ?" 

"  It  was  all  Doroche's  aoings,"  aidd  L 


"Duroche?"  said  the  engineer;  "he 
was  the  very  man  who  sent  me  the  int^* 
ligence,  and  he  must  have  paid  the  me^ 
senfi^er  well  to  have  run  so  rast.  Here  is 
his  Tetter." 

He  put  into  my  hand  a  crumpled  paper^ 
and  I  read  by  the  fading  wood-fire  and  the 
kindling  day,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
urgent  appeals  that  man  could  write  un- 
der the  spur  of  fear  and  friendship.  He 
prayed  Evans,  for  the  sake  of  every  thin^ 
m  this  world  and  the  next,  to  fly  to  my 
rescue ;  gave  full  particulars  of  where 
and  how  1  was  to  be  found,  at  that  very 
)Ost-house,  en  route  for  Moscow ;  and  ad- 
jnred  him  not  to  let  his  dear  English 
friend  suffer  by  such  an  absurd  mistake, 
which  he  believed  was  rather  a  conspiracy 
got  up  by  a  certain  Russian  nobleman  for 
his  own  purposes. 

Whether  the  Frenchman  or  myself  had 
gone  mad  in  the  course  of  that  night,  I 
could  not  be  certain ;  Evans  was  inclined 
to  think  it  was  me.  But  the  govemor's 
courier  from  Wilna  arrived  at  last,  with 
the  warrant  for  my  immediate  transfer  to 
that  town.  I  could  not  be  liberated  at 
once,  as  the  governor  had  some  doubts  io 
his  mind ;  but  in  the  custody  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  escorted  by  the  engineer  and 
his  men,  I  reached  Wiloa,  and  was  brought 
before  his  Excellency.  By  that  time,  the 
governor  had  got  positive  intelligence  of 
the  escape  of  Count 'Henry  Vladimir  J»* 
sinski,  who,  not  being  lost  in  the  Ham- 
burg steamer,  had  stolen  back  to  see  his 
family,  in  the  disguise  of  an  Austrian 
officer,  and  was  all  but  taken,  the  authori- 
ties haying  received  information  firom 
Krouzoff*,  when  I  came  out  wearing  his 
well-known  cloak,  and  was  arrested  in  his 
stead.  The  officer  on  duty  might  have 
discovered  his  mistake  but  for  the  attesta* 
tion  of  the  engineer  Duroehe,  and  in  the 
same  long  night  in  which  I  was  driven  to> 
wards  Moscow,  that  gentleman,  together 
with  the  Jasinskis,  one  and  all,  contrived 
to  make  their  way  to  the  Russian  fron- 
tier. Nothing  but  the  energy  with  which 
I  had  protested  against  my  own  arrest 
saved  me  from  the  charge  of  *complici^ 
in  the  plot.  As  it  was,  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  liberated,  and  had  to  be 
sent  to  a  difilerent  station,  on  account  of 
the  umbrage  given  to  the  authorities. 
Mr.  Evans  found  his  credit  so  much  in* 
volved  in  the  affair,  that  he  soon  after 
found  business  for  me  in  England.  So  I 
lost  the  chance  of  being  his  head-man  on 
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the  Warsaw  ftnd  St.  Petersbnrg  Rail- 
way, and  took  a  resolntion  to  take  signal 
vengeance  on  Duroche  if  ever  he  came  in 
mj  way.  I  know  not  how  far  that  reso- 
lution woald  have  been  kept,  but  a  very 
short  time  after  my  arrival  in  England,  I 
received  his  wedding-cards,  and  a  most 
friendly  note,  informing  me  that  Clementa 
had  consented  to  become  Madame  Du- 
roche. They  had  been  engaged  for  years, 
he  was  good  enough  to  say,  but  the  old 
count  could,  not  be  brought  to  approve  of 
the  match  till  after  the  little  service  which 
he  had  the  happiness  to  render  to  the 
family  through  my  instrumentality.  Dn- 
roche  further  assured  me,  that  nothing  but 
the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  and  Ihe 
sight  he  got  of  the  Russian  soldiers  steal- 
ing through  the  forest  to  surround  the 
ch&teau,  would  have  made  him  subject  me 
to  such  inconvenience,  but  he  knew  my 


benevolent  heart  would  rejoice  in  havins^ 
been  the  agent  of  escape  to  a  persecuted 
patriot.  My  benevolent  heart  did  not  ex- 
actly rejoice ;  it  was  for  a  good  cause,  but 
I  had  been  tricked,  lost  my  engineering 
prospects,  and  well  deserved  it  all.  None 
of  my  friends  were  enlightened,  however, 
on  the  last  fact.  I  went  back  to  Birken- 
head, and  gave  Lucy  Anne  to  understand 
the  peril  I  had  escaped.  I  am  not  sure 
that  she  didn't  believe  it  was  owing  to  the 
unrequited  love  of  a  Russian  countess.  At 
any  rate  there  was  a  great  impression 
made,  not  only  on  her,  but  on  all  the 
Pattersons.  I  became  a  hero  of  romance 
among  them,  the  mamma  consented  to  the 
renewal  of  our  engagement.  I  ^ot  a  posi- 
tion almost  to  faer  mind  some  time  afler,. 
got  married,  am  now  a  family  ipan,  and 
can  afford  to  give  a  true  account  of  my 
adventure  in  Poland. 


f rom   Vrafer*!   Maftilne. 


CONCERNING       UGLY       DUCKS: 


BEING  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  MISPLACED  MEN. 


Some  men's  geese,  it  has  occasionally 
been  said,  are  all  swans.  Read  this  page, 
intelligent  person ;  and  you  shall  be  in- 
formed about  an  TJgly  Duck,  and  what  it 
proved  in  truth  to  be. 

Rather,  you  shall  be  reminded  of  what 
vou  doubtless  know  already.  The  story 
IS  not  mine :  it  was  ori^nally  devised  by 
somebody  much  wiser  and  possibly  some- 
what better.  I  propose  to  do  no  more 
than  tell  afVesh,  and  briefly,  what  has  been 
told  at  much  greater  length  before.  No 
doubt  it  has  touched  and  comforted  many 
to  read  it.  For  there  may  be  much  wis- 
dom and  great  consolation  in  a  fairy  tale. 

Amid  a  family  of  little  ducks,  there  was 
one,  very  big,  ugly,  and  awkward.  He 
looked  so  odd  and  uncouth,  that  those 
who  beheld  him  generally  felt  that  he 
wanted  a  thrashing.  And  in  truth,  he 
frequently  got  one.  He  was  bitten,  push- 
ed about,  and  laughed  at,  by  all  the  ducks, 
and  even  by  the  hens,  of  the  house  to 


which  he  belonged.  Thus  the  poor  creat- 
ure was  quite  cast  down  unaer  the  de- 
pressing sense  of  his  ugliness.  And  the 
members  of  his  own  family  used  him 
worat  of  all.  He  ran  away  from  home  : 
and  lived  for  a  while  in  a  cottage  with  a 
cat  and  an  old  woman.  Here,  likewise, 
he  failed  to  be  appreciated.  For  chanc- 
ing to  tell  them  how  he  liked  to  dive  un- 
der the  water  and  feel  it  closing  .over  his 
head,  they  laughed  at  him,  and  said  he 
was  a  fool.  All  he  could  say  in  reply 
was :  "  Ybu  can't  understand  me  !"  "  Not 
understand  you,  indeed,"  they  replied  in 
wrath  ;  and  they  thrashed  him. 

But  he  gradually  grew  older  and  strong- 
er. One  day  he  saw  at  a  distance  certam 
beautifal  birds,  snow-white,  with  magnifi- 
cent wings,  bnpelled  by  something  with- 
in him,  he  could  not  but  fly  towards  them : 
though  expecting  to  be  repulsed  and  per- 
haps killed  for  his  presumption.  But 
suddenly  looking  into  the  lake  below  him, 
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he  beheld  not  the  old  ugly  reiSection ;  but 
sometliinff  large,^  white,  graceful.  The 
beaatiful  birds  hailed  him  as  a  compaDiou. 
The  stupid  people  had  thought  nim  an 
ngly  duck,  because  he  was  too  good  for 
them.  They  could  not  understand  him : 
nor  see  the  great  promise  of  that  uncouth 
aspect.  The  ugly  duck  proved  to  be  a 
Swan ! 

He  was  not  proud,  that  wise  bird ;  but 
he  was  very  happy.  Now,  every  body 
said  he  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  beau- 
tiful birds :  and  he  remembered  how,  once 
upon  a  time,  every  body  had  laughed  at 
him  and  thrashed  him.  Yes :  he  was  ap- 
preciated at  his  true  value  at  last ! 

Possibly,  my  fnendly  reader,  you  have 
known  various  Ugly  Ducks,  lien  who 
were  hcl&  in  little  esteem,  because  they 
were  too  good  for  the  people  among  whom, 
they  lived.  Men  who  were  held  m  little 
esteem,  because  it  needed  more  wit  than 
those  around  them  possessed,  to  discern 
the  makings  of  great  and  good  things  un- 
der their  first  unpromising  aspect.  When 
John  Foster,  many  years  ago,  preaching 
to  little  pragmatic  communities  of  unedu- 
cated, stupid,  and  self-conceited  sectaries, 
was  declared  by  old  women  and  young 
whipper-snappers  to  be  a  perfect  pool; 
he  was  an  Ugly  Duck  of  the  first  kind. 
When  Keats  published  his  earliest  poetry; 
and  when  Mr.  Gifibrd  bitterly  showed  up 
all  its  extravagance  and  mawkishness,  and 
positively  refused  to  discern  under  all 
that,  the  faculties  which  would  be  matur- 
ed and  tamed  into  those  of  a  true  poet ; 
Keats  was  an  Ugly  Duck  of  the  second 
kind.  John  Foster  was  esteemed  an  Ugly 
Duck  at  the  time  when  he  actually  was  a 
Swan,  because  the  people  who  estimated 
him  were  such  blo'ckheads  that  they  did 
not  know  a  swan  when  they  saw  one: 
Keats  was  esteemed  an  Ugly  Duck,  bc- 
oause  he  really  was  an  awkward,  sham- 
bling, odd  animal ;  and  his  critic  had  not 
patience,  or  had  not  insight,  to  discern 
something  about  him  that  promised  he 
would  yet  grow  into  that  wnioh  a  mere 
Duck  could  never  be.  For  the  creature 
which  is  bv  nature  a  Swan,  and  which  will 
some  day  be  known  for  such  by  all,  may 
in  truth  be,  at  an  early  stage  in  its  devel- 
opment, an  uglier,  more  offensive,  more 
impudent^  and  forward,  more  awkward 
and  more  insufferable  animal,  than  the  crea- 
ture which  is  by  nature  a  Duck,  and  which 
will  never  be  taken  for  any  thing  more* 


Yes,  many  men,  with  the  gifl  of  genius 
in  them :  and  many  more,  with  no  gift  of 
genius  but  with  a  little  more  industry  and 
ability  than  their  fellows:  are  regarded 
as  little  better  than  fools  by  the  people 
among  whom  they  live ;  more  especialij 
if  they  live  in  remote  places  in  the  coun- 
try, or  in  little  country  towns.  Some  day, 
the  Swans  acknowledge  the  Ugly  Duck 
for  their  kinsman:  waKthen  all  the  quack* 
ing  tribe  around  him  recognize  him  as  a 
Swan.  Possibly,  indeed,  even  then,  some 
of  the  neighbormg  Ducks,  who  knew  him 
all  his  life,  and  accordingly  held  him  cheap 
till  the  world  fixed  his  mark,  will  still  in- 
sist that  he  is  no  more  than  an  extremely 
Uply  Duck,  whom  peonle  (mainly  out  of 
spite  against  the  Ducks  who  were  his 
early  acquaintances)  persist  in  absurdly 
calling  a  Swan.  I  have  beheld  a  Duck  ab- 
solutely foam  at  the  mouth,  when  I  said 
something  implying  that  another  bird 
(whose  name  you  would  know  if  I  men- 
tioned it)  was  a  Swan. .  For  the  Duck,  at 
college,  had  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
Swan :  he  had  even  played  at  marbles  with 
the  Swan,  in  boyhood :  and  so,  though 
the  Swan  was  quite  fixed  as  being  a  Swan, 
the  Duck  never  could  bear  to  recognize 
him  as  such.  On  the  contrary,  he  held 
him  as  an  overrated,  impudent,  purse- 
proud,  conceited,  disagreeable,  and  hide- 
ously Ugly  Duck.  I  remember,  too,  a 
very  venomous  and  malicious  old  Duck, 
who  never  had  done  any  thin^  but  quack 
(in  an  envious  and  unchantable  way, 
too)  through  all  the  y^rs  which  made 
him  v^ery  old  and  exceedingly  tough,  giv* 
ing  an  account  of  the  extravagances  and 
bombastic  flights  of  a  young  Swan.  The 
Duck  vilely  exaggerated  ^e  sayings  of 
that  youthful  Swfln.  lie  put  mto  the 
Swan's  mouth  words  which  tne  Swan  had 
never  uttered :  and  ascribed  to  the  Swan 
sentiments  ^ofa  heretical  character)  which 
he  very  well  knew  the  Swan  abhorred* 
But  even  ujpon  the  Duck's  own  showing, 
there  was  the  promise  of  something  fine 
about  the  injudicious  and  warm-hearted 
young  Swan :  and  a  little  candor  and  a 
little  honesty  might  have  acknowledged 
this.  And  it  appeared  to  me  a  poor  sight, 
to  •behold  the  ancient  Duck,  with  all  hia 
feathers  turned  the  wrong  way  with  spite, 
standing  beside  a  dirty  puddle,  and  stretch- 
ing his  neck,  and  gobbling  and  quackine 
out  his  impotent  malice,  as  the  beautiful 
Swan  sailea  gracefully  overhead,  perfectly 
unaware  of  Uie  malignity  he  was  exciting 
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in  the  mnsde  which  eerred  the  Duck  for  a 
heart. 

It  makes  .me  ferocious,  I  confess  it,  to 
hear  a  Duck,  or  a  company  of  Ducks,  abus- 
ing and  vilifying  a  Swan.  And  a  good 
many  Ducks  have  a  tendency  so  to  do.  If 
Tou  ask  one  of  verv  many  Ducks :  "  What 
kind  of  a  bird  is  A  ?"  (A  being  a  Swan,) 
the  answer  will  be :  "  Oh,  a  very  Ugly 
Duck!"  If  the  present  writer  had  the 
faintest  pretension  to  be  esteemed  a  Swan, 
he  would  not  say  this.  But  he  knows, 
Tery  well  indeed,  that  he  can  pretend  to 
no  more  than  to  plod  humbly  and  labori- 
ously along  upon  the  earth,  while  other  crea- 
tures sail  through  the  empyrean.  He  has 
seen,  with  wonder,  several  ill-natured  at- 
tacks upon  himself  in  print,  the  gravamen 
of  the  charge  against  him  being  that  he 
does  not  and  can  not  write  like  A,  B,  and 
C,  who  a^  great  geniuses.  Prajr,  Mr. 
Snarling,  did  he  ever  pretend  to  write  like 
A,  B,  and  C  ?  No :  he  pretends  to  noth- 
ing more  than  to  produce  a  homely  material 
(with  something  real  about  it)  that  may 
suit  homely  follL  And  so  long  as  a  great 
number  of  people  are  content  to  read 
what  he  is  able  to  write,  you  may  rely 
upon  it  he  will  go  on  writing.  As  for  you, 
mr.  Snarling,  of  course  yen*  can  write  like 
A,  B,  and  C.  And  in  that  case,  your  ob- 
vious course  is  to  proceed  to  do  so.  And 
when  you  do  so,  you  may  be  sure  of  this : 
that  tne  present  writer  will  never  twist 
nor  misrepresent  your  words,  nor  tell  lies 
to  your  prejudice.  , 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  spectacle, 
to  hear  two  Ducks  discussing  the  merits  of 
a  Swan.  I  have  known  a  Duck  attack  a 
Swan  in  print.  The  Swan  was  an* author. 
The  Duck  attacked  the  Swan  on  the 
ground  that  his  style  wanted  elegance. 
And  I  assure  you  the  attack,  for  want  of 
elegance  of  style,  was  made  in  language 
not  decently  grammatical.  Tou  may  have 
heard  a  Duck  attack  a  Swan  in  conversa- 
tion. The  Swan  was  a  pretty  girl.  The 
charge  was  that  the  Swan's  taste  in  dress 
was  bad.  Tou  looked  at  the  Duck,  and 
were  aware  ihat  the  Duck's  taste  was  ex- 
ecrable. Would  that  we  could  "see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us !"  Then  you  would 
no  longer  see  such  sights  as  this,  which 
we  may  have  witnessed  in  our  youth. 
Two  Ducks  viciously  abusing  a  Swan, 
flying  by  :  and  pointing  out  that  the  Swan 
had  Tost  an  eye,  also  a  foot :  and  with 
wearisome  iteration,  dwelling  on  those 
enormities.    And  when  yon  looked  care- 


fully at  the  spiteful  creatures,  wagging 
their  heads  together,  hissing  and  quack- 
^g>  yo^  were  aware  that  (strange  to  say) 
each  of  them  had  but  one  foot  and  one 
eye  :  and  that,  in  short,  in  every  respect 
in  which  the  Swan  was  bad,  tne  Ducka 
were  about  fifty  times  worse.  Thus  you 
may  have  known  a  very  small  and  shabby 
Duck,  who  scoffed  at  a  noble  Swan,  be- 
cause (as  he  said)  the  Swan  had  no  logic. 
Yet  whenever  that  Duck  himself  attempt- 
ed to  argue  any  question,  he  had  but  one 
course :  which  was,  scandalously  to  mis- 
represent and  dfetort  something  said  by 
the  man  maintaining  the  other  opinion; 
and  then  to  try  to  raise  against  that  man 
a  howl  of  heresy.  Not  indeed  that  that 
man,  or  any  one  of  his  friends,  cared  a 
brass  farthing  for  what  the  shabby  little 
Duck  thought  or  said  of  him.  Yet  the 
Duck  showed  all  the  will  to  be  a  viper, 
though  nature  had  constrained  him  to 
abide  a  Duck.  And  this  was  the  Duck's 
peculiar  logic. 

At  this  point  the  reader  may  pause,  and 
ponder  what  has  been  said.  If  exhausted 
by  the  mental  efibrt  of  attention,  he  may 
take  a  glass  of  wine.  And  th^  he  is  re- 
quested to  observe,  that  the  writer  consid- 
ers himself  to  have  but  made  one  step  ia 
advance  since  he  finished  the  legend  ot  the 
Ugly  Duck,  with  which  the  present  work 
commenced.  That  step  in  advance  was  to 
the  Principle : 

That  some  ken  are  held  in  ltttlx 
estimation  because  thet  are  too  good 
for  the  people  among  whom  they  lrv& 
These  are  my  misplaced  men. 

Of  course,  not  all  misplaced  men  are 
what  I  understand  by  Ugiy  Ducks.  For 
there  are  men  who  are  misplaced  by  being 
put  in  places  a  great  deal  too  good  for 
them.  X  ou  may  have  known  individuals 
who  could  not  open  their  mouths  but  yoa 
heard  the  unmistakable  quack-quack^  who 
yet  gave  themselves  all  the  airs  of  Swans. 
And  probably  a  good  many  people  honest- 
ly took  them  for  Swans:  and  other  people, 
prudent,  safe,  and  somewhat  sneaky  people, 
pretended  that  they  took  them  for  Swans, 
while  in  fact  they  did  not.  And  when 
perspicacious  persons  privately  whispered 
to  one  another,  *^  That  fellow  Stuckup  is 
only  a  duck,'^  it  was  because  in  fact  he 
was  no  more.  Yet  Stuckup  did  not  think 
himself  so.  I  have  not  seen  many  remark- 
able human  beings ;  but  I  have  studied  a 
few  with  attention :  and  I  can  say,  with  sin- 
cerity, that  the  peculiar  animal  known  as 
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tho  Beggar  on  Sor$eback  is  by  far  the 

freatest  and  most  important  human  being 
have  ever  known.  Probably,  my  read- 
er, you  still  hold  your  breath  with  awe, 
as  you  remember  your  firat  admission  to 
the  presence  of  a  person  whom  you  saw  to 
be  on  horseback,  but  did  not  know  to  be  a 
beggar  who  had  attained  that  eminence. 
You  afterwards  learned  the  fact ;  and  then 
you  wondered  you  did  not  see  it  sooner. 
For  now  the  beggar's  di,^nity  appeared  to 
you  to  bear  the  like  relation  to  that  of  the 
true  man  in  such  a  place,  that  the  strut  of 
a  king  with  a  tinsel  crown  in  a  booth  at  a 
fair,  bears  to  the  quiet  assured  air  of  Queen 
Yictoria  walking  into  the  Uouse  of  Lords 
to  open  Parliament. 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  for  a  man, 
that  he  should  be  put  down  among  people 
who  can  understand  him.  For  no  matter 
whether  a  man  is  thought  a  fool  by  his 
neighbors  because  he  is  too  good  for 
them,  or  because  he  is  really  a  fool,  the  de- 
pressing eilect  upon  his  own  mind  is  the 
same;  unless  indeed  he  have  the  confi- 
dence which  we  might  suppose  would  have 
gone  with  the  head  and  heart  of  Shaks- 
peare,  if  Shakspeare  appreciated  himself 
justly.  Very  likely  he  did  not.  John 
Foster,  great  man  as  he  was,  could  not 
have  liked  to  see  the  little  meeting- 
houses at  which  he  held  forth  gradually 
getting  empty,  as  the  people  of  the  con- 
gregation went  off  to  some  fluent  block- 
head with  powerful  lungs  and  a  vacuous 
head.  For  many  a  day  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly  of  Dublin  was  a  misplaced  man :  feared 
and  suspected  just  because  that  clear 
head  and  noble  heart  were  so  high  above 
the  sympathy  or  even  the  comprehension 
of  many  of  those  over  whom  he  was  set. 
A  bitter  little  sectary  would  have  been, 
at  first,  an  infinitely  more  popular  prel- 
ate. And  the  writer  can  not  refrain  from 
saying  with  what  delight, but  a  few  months 
before  that  great  man  died,  he  saw,  by  the 
enthusiastic  reception  which  the  archbish- 
op met,  rising  to  make  a  short  speech  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Dublin  of  three  thou- 
sand people,  that  Justice  was  done  him 
at  last,  lie  had  /ound  the  place  which 
was  his  due.  They  kneVv  the  noble  Swan 
they  had  got :  and  knew  that  the  honor 
he  derived  from  the  archiepiscopal  throne, 
was  as  a  sand-grain  when  compared  with 
the  honor  which  he  reflected  on  it.  Yet 
he  found  the  time  hard  to  bear,  when  he 
was  undervalued  because  he  was  too  good : 


when  men  vilified  him  becaase  they  oould 
not  understand  him.  **I  have  tried  to 
look  as  if  I  did  not  feel  it,*'  he  said ;  ^'  bat 
it  has  shortened  my  life.*'  Whereas  our 
friend  Carper,  who  for  ton  years  past  has 
held  an  eminent  place  for  which  he  is 
about  as  fit  as  a  cow,  and  which  he  has 
made  ridiculons  throngb  his  incompetenoe 
— the  wrong  man  in  the  wrong  place^  if 
such  a  thing  ever  was — ^is  entirely  pleased 
with  himself,  and  will  never  have  his  life 
shortened  by  any  consideration  of  his  out* 
rageous  incapaci^.  There  were  years  of 
Arnold's  life  at  Kugby  during  which  he 
was  an  unappreciated  man,  just  because 
he  rose  so  high  above  the  ordinary  stand* 
ard.  If  the  sun  were  something  new,  and 
if  you  showed  it  for  the  first  time  to  a 
company  of  blear-eyed  men,  they  would 
doubtless  say  it  was  a  most  disagreeable 
object.  And  if  there  were  no  people  of 
thoughtful  hearts  and  of  refihed  culture 
in  the  world,  the  author  of  In  Memoriam 
would  no  doubt  pass  among  mankind  for 
a  fool.  There  are  people  who,  throng 
a  large  part  of  their  life,  are  above  the 
hiQ:h- water-mark  of  popular  appreciation, 
Wordsworth  was  so.  He  needed  ^*  an 
audience  fit;"  and  it  for  many  a  day  was 
'^  few."  The  popular  taste  had  to  be  ed- 
ucated into  caring  for  him :  it  was  as  if 
you  had  commanded  a  band  of  children 
to  drink  bitter  ale  and  to  like  it.  Even 
Jeffrey  could  write,  *'  This  will  never  do  f" 
And  you  miss  people  as  completely  by 
shooting  over  their  beads,  as  by  hitting  the 
ground  a  doSsen  yards  on  this  side  of  them. 
A  donkey,  in  all  honesty,  prefers  thistles  to 
pine-apple.  Yet  the  poor  pine-apple  is 
ready  to  feel  aggrievea. 

This  mi>judging  of  people,  because  tfaej 
rise  above  the  sphere  of  your  judgment, 
begins  early  and  lasts  late.  I  have  known 
a  clever  boy,  under  the  authority  of  a  ty- 
rannical and  uncultivated  governor,  who 
was  savagely  bullied  and  ignominiously 
ordered  out  of  the  room,  becau^^  he  de- 
clared that  he  admired  the  JTart-leap 
Well.  His  governor  declared  that  he  was 
a  fool,  a  false  pretender,  a  villain.  His 
governor  sketched  his  fntuife  career  b^ 
declaring  that  he  would  be  hanged  in  tbia 
world,  and  sent  to  perdition  in  the  next. 
All  thi3  was  because  he  possessed  faculties 
which  his  uncultivated  tyrant  did  not  poe^ 
sess.  It  was  as  if  a  stone-deaf  man  should 
torture  a  lover  of  music  because  he  venture 
ed  to  maintain  that  there  is  such  a  thin^  as 
sound.    It  was  as  if  a  man  whose  moaioal 
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taste  was  educated  up  to  the  point  of  ad- 
miring the  JicUcatcher'a  Daug/Uer^  should 
vilipend  and  suspend  by  hemp  a  human 
being  who  should  declare  there  was  some- 
thing beyond  that  in  Beethoven  and  Men- 
delssohn. And  I  believe  that  very  oflen 
thoughtful  little  children  are  subjected  to 
the  great  trial  of  being  brought  up  in  a 
house  where  they  are  utterly  misunder- 
stood, by  guardians  and  even  by  parents. 
And  this  has  a  very  souring  effect  on  the 
little  heart.  There  are  boys  and  girls, 
living  under  their  fathers'  roof,  who  in 
their  deepest  thoughts  are  a^ thoroughly 
alone  as  if  they  dwelt  at  Tadmor  in  the 
WildeiTiess.  There  are  children  who 
would  sooner  go  and  tell  their  donkey 
what  was  most  in  their  mind  than  they 
would  tell  it  to  their  father  or  their  mo- 
ther. In  some  cases,  the  lack  of  power  to 
understand  or  appreciate  becomes  still 
more  marked  as  childhood  advances  to 
maturity.  You  may  have  known  a  man, 
reoognized  by  the  world  as  a  very  wise 
man,  for  expressing  to  the  world  the  self- 
same views  and  opinions  whose  expres- 
sion had  caused  him  to  be  adjudged  a 
fool  at  home.  ^'  Do  you  know,  Charlotte 
has  written  a  book ;  and  it's  better  than 
likely :''  was  all  the  father  of  its  author 
bad  to  say  about  Jhne  JEyre,  What  a 
picture  of  a  searing,  blighting  home  atmos- 
phere !  Yon  can  not  read  the  storv  with- 
out thinking  of  evergreens  crispmg  up 
under  a  withering  east  wind  of  three 
weeks'  duration.  And  I  could  point  to  a 
country,  in  Africa,  where  men,  who  would 
be  recognized  as  great  men  elsewhere,  are 
thouQ;ht  very  little  of:  because  there  is 
hardly  anybody  who  can  appreciate  them 
and  their  attainments,  x  have  known, 
there,  an  accomplished  scholar,  who  in 
the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Biafra  would 
be  made  a  clefrag^  (corresponding  to  our 
bishop,)  who,  living  where  he  does,  when 
spoken  of  at  all,  is  usually  spoken  of  con- 
temptuously as  ▲  DOHiNis ;  corresponding 
to  our  schoolmaster  or  college  tutor,  but 
the  undignified  way  of  stating  the  fact. 
Such  a  man  is  a  great  Greek  scholar ;  but 
if  he  dwell  among  Africans  who  know 
nothing  earthly  about  Greek,  and  who 
care  even  less  for  it,  what  does  it  profit 
him?  Alas,  for  that  misplaced  man! 
Thought  an  Ugly  Duck  because  he  lives 
at  Heliopolis:  w*hi1e  four  hundred  miles 
off,  in  the  great  University  of  Biafra,  he 
would  be  hailed  as  a  noble  Swan  by  kin- 
dred Swans  I 


Almost  the  only  order  of  educated  men 
who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  live 
among  educated  folk,  are  the  clergy.  Al- 
most all  other  cultivated  men  may  choose 
for  their  daily  companions  people  like 
themselves.  But  in  the  Church,  you  have 
doubtless  known  innumerable  instances  in 
which  men  of  very  high  culture  were  set 
down  in  remote  rural  dit^tricts,  where 
there  was  not  a  soul  with  whom  they  had 
a  thought  in  common  within  a  dozen 
miles.  It  is  all  right,  of  course :  in  that 
broader  sense  in  which  every  thing  is  so: 
and  doubtless  the  cure  of  souls,  however 
rude  and  ignorant,  is  a  work  worthy  of 
the  best  human  heart  and  head  that  God 
ever  made.  Still,  it  is  sad  to  see  a  razor 
somewhat  inefficiently  cutting  a  block,  for 
which  a  great  axe  with  a  notched  edge  is 
the  right  thing.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  culti- 
vated, sensitive  man,  in  the  kind  of  parish 
where  I  have  several  times  seen  such. 
You  may  be  able  to  think  of  one,  an  ele- 
gant scholar,  a  profound  theologian,  a 
man  of  most  refined  taste,  taken  unhappi- 
ly from  the  common-room  of  a  college, 
and  set  down  in  a  cold  upland  di^trict^ 
where  there  were  no  trees  and, where  the 
wind  almost  invariably  blew  from  the 
east:  among  people  with  high  cheek- 
bones and  dried-up  complexions,  <  f  Radi- 
cal politics  and  Dist^enting  tendencies, 
dense  in  ignorance  and  stupidity,  and  im- 
pregnable in  self-confidence  and  self-con- 
ceit :  and  just  as  capable  of  appreciating 
their  clergyman's  graceful  genius  as  an 
equal  number  of  codfish  would  be.  And 
what  was  a  yet  more  melancholy  sight 
than  even  the  sight  of  the  first  inconsist- 
ency between  the  man  and  his  place,  was 
the  sight  of  the  way  in  which  the  man 
year  by  year  degenerated  till  he  grew 
just  the  man  for  the  place ;  and  only  a 
middling  man  for  it.  Yes,  it  was  miti^era- 
ble  to  see  how  the  Swan  gradually  degen- 
erated into  an  Ugly  Duck :  how  his  views 
got  morbid,  and  his  temper  ungenial,  how 
his  accomplishments  rusted,  and  his  con- 
versational powers  died  through  utter 
lack  of  exercise :  till  after  a  good  many 
years  you  beheld  him  a  soured,  wrong- 
headed,  cantankerous,  petty,  disappointed 
man.  For  luck  was  against  him  :  and  he 
had  no  prospect  but  that  of  remaining  in 
the  bleak  upland  parish,  swept  by  the 
east  wind,  as  long  as  he  might  live.  And 
after  a  little  while  he  ceased  entirely  to 
go  back  to  the  university  where  he  would 
have  found  fit  associates :  and  he  grew  so 
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disagreeable  that  bis  old  friends  did  not 
care  to  visit  him,  and  listen  to  his  moan- 
ing. Now,  you  can  not  long  keep  much 
above  what  you  are  rated  at.  At  least, 
you  must  have*  an  iron  constitution  of 
mind  if  you  do.  I  daresay  sometimes  in 
old  days  an  honorable  and  good  man  was 
constrained  by  circumstances  to  become 
a  Publican :  I  mean,  of  course,  a  Jewish 
Publican.  He  meant  to  be  honest  and 
kind,  even  in  that  unpopular  sphere  of 
life.  But  when  all  men  snied  him :  when 
his  old  friends  cut  him:  when  he  was 
made  to  feel,  daily,  that  in  the  common 
estimation  Publicans  and  Sinners  ranked 
together ;  I  have  no  doubt  earthly  but  he 
would  sink  to  the  average  of  his  class. 
Or,  as  the  sweetest  wine  becomes  the 
sourest  vinegar,  he  might  not  impossibly 
prove  a  sinner  above  all  the  other  Publi- 
cans of  the  district. 

But  not  merely  do  ignorant  and  vulvar 
persons  fail  to  appreciate  at  his  true  value 
a  cultivated  man :  more  than  this :  the 
fact  of  his  cultivation  may  positively  go 
to  mate  vulgar  and  ignorant  persons  dis- 
like and  underrate  him.  My  fnend  Brown 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and 
a  man  who  has  seen  a  little  of  the  world. 
Like  most  educated  Scotchmen  nowa- 
days, he  speaks  the  English .  language  if 
not  with  an  English  accent,  at  least  with 
an  accent  which  is  not  disagreeably  Scotch. 
He  does  not  call  a  boat  a  bott ;  nor  a 
horse  a  hoarrse  ;  nor  philosophy  philozzo- 
phy ;  nor  a  road  a  rodd.  He  does  not 
pronounce  the  word  is  as  if  it  were 
spelt  eez,  nor  talk  of  a  lad  of  speerit. 
^ill  less  does  he  talk  of  salvahtion,  justi- 
ficahtion,  sanctificahtion,  and  the  like.  He 
does  not  begin  his  church  service  by 
giving  out  either  a  sawm  or  a  samm:  in 
which  two  disgusting  forms  I  have  some- 
times known  the  psalm  disguised.  Brown 
told  me  that  once  on  a  time  he  preached 
in  the  church  of  a  remote  country  parish, 
where  person  and  people  were  equally 
uncivilized.  And  after  service  the  minis- 
ter confided  to  iiim  that  he  did  not  think 
the  congregation  could  have  liked  'bis 
sermon.  "  i  e  see,"  said  the  minister, 
"  tha wt's  no  the  style  o'  lan^idge  they're 
used  wi'  !*'  My  fnend  replied,  not  with- 
out asperity,  that  he  trusted  it  was  not. 
But  I  could  see,  when  he  told  me  the 
story,  that  he  did  not  anite  like  to  be  an 
Ugly  Duck:  that  it  irked  him  to  think 
that,  in  fact,  some  vulgar  boor  with  a  dif- 
ferent style  o'  langidge  would  have  been 


much  more  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Muffburg.  I  am  very  happy  to  believe 
that  such  parishes  as  Muffburg  are  becom- 
ing few ;  and  that  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man will  rarely  indeed  find  that  he  had 
better,  for  immediate  popularity,  have 
been  a  clodhopper  and  an  ignoramus.  Yoa 
have  heard,  no  doubt,  how  a  dissenting 
preacher  in  England  demolished  the  par- 
ish clergyman,  in  a  discpurse  against 
worldly  Teaming.  The  clergyman,  newly 
come,  was  an  eminent  echolar.  "  Do  ye 
think  Powle  knew  Greek  ?"  said  his  op- 
ponent, perspiring  all  over.  And  the 
people  saw  how  useless  and  indeed  preju- 
dicial was  the  knowledge  of  that  heathen 
tongue. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  it  will  cer- 
tainly make  a  man  an  Ugly  Duck  to  be, 
in  knowledge  or  learning,  in  advance  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  lives.    A 
very  wise  man,  if  he  lives  among  people 
who  are  all  fools,  may  find  it  expedient^ 
like  Brutus,  to  pass  for  a  fool,  too.    And 
if  he  knows  two  things  or  three  which 
they  don't  know,  he  had  better  keep  his 
information  to  himself    Even  the  posses- 
sion of  a  single  exclusive  piece  of  Knowl- 
edge may  be  a  dangerous  thing.    Long 
ago,  in  an  ancient  university  near  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  the  professors  of  di- 
vinity regarded  not  the*  quantity  of  Greek 
or  Latin  words.    The  length  of  the  vow- 
els they  decided  in  each  case  according 
to  the  idea  of  the  moment.    And  their 
pronunciation  of  Scripture  proper  names 
was  the  pronunciation  of  men  who  could 
not  read  the  Greek  Testament.    A  youth- 
ful student,  named  McLamroch,  was  read- 
ing an  essay  in  the  class  of  one  of  those 
venerable  but  ignorant  professors.    And 
coming  to  the  word  Th^ssalonxcOy  he  pro- 
nounced it,  as  all  mortals  do,  with  the  ao- 
cent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  and  giv- 
ing the  vowel  as  long.    "Say  Hiessa- 
loanYca,'*  said  the  venerable  professor  with 
emphasis.    "  I  think,  doctissime  profeB- 
8or^  (for  all  professors  in  that  university 
were  most   learned  by  courtesy,)  that 
ThessalonTca  is  the  right  way,"  replied 
poor   McLamroch.     "I   tell  you  it    is 
wrong,"  shrilly  shouted  the  good  profes- 
sor.   "  Say  ThessaloanTca !  and  let  me 
tell  you,  Mr.  McLamroch,  you  are  most 
aboaminably  afiTectit  I"    So  poor  McLam- 
roch was  put  down.    He  was  an  Ugly 
Duck.    And  he  found,  by  sad  experience, 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  know  more  tnan  your 
professor*    And  I  verily  belieye  that  Um 
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AoliUry  thing  that  MeLsixirochknew,  and 
hiB  profeBSor  did  not  know,  was  th^  way 
te  pronounce  Thessalonica.  I  hare  heard, 
ijideed,  of  a  theological  professor  of  that 
ancient  day,  who  bitterly  lamented  the 
introduction  of  new  fashions  of  pronouno- 
itig  Scriptural  proper  naines.  However, 
he  said  he  could  stand  all  the  rest :  but 
there  were  two  renderings  he  would 
never  give  up  but  with  life.  These  were 
Kapper-nawni,  by  which  he  meant  Ca- 

Eemaum:  and  Ijewy-awthan,  by  which 
e  meant  Leviathan.  And  if  yon,  my 
learned  friend,  had  been  a  student  under 
that  good  man,  and  had  prononnoed  these 
words  as  scholars  and  all  others  do,  you 
would  have  found  yourself  no  better  than 
an  Ugly  Duck,  and  a  fearfully  misplaced 
man.  A  torrent  of  tout^  sarcasm  at  new 
lights,  and  indignation  at  people  who 
were  not  content  to  pronounce  words 
(wrong)  like  their  fathers  before  them, 
would  have  made  you  sink  through  the 
floor. 

To  be  in  advance  of  your  fellow-mortals 
in  taste,  too,  is  as  dangerous  as  to  be  in 
advance  of  them  in  the  pronunciation  of 
Thessalonica.    When  Mr.  Jones  built  his 
beautifiil  Gothic  house  in  a  district  where 
all  other  houses  belonged  to  no  architect 
tnral  school  at  all,  all  bis  neighbors  laugh- 
ed at  him.    A  genial  friend,  in  a  letter  in 
a  newspaper,  spoke  of  his  peculiar  taste, 
and  called  him  the  preposterous  Jones* 
And  it  was  a  current  joke  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, when  you  met  a  friend,  to  say : 
"Have  you  seen  Jones's  house?"    You 
then  held  up  both  hands,  or  exclaimed : 
"  Well,  I  never !"     Then    your  friend 
burst  into  a  lond  roar  of  laughter.    In  a 
severer  mood  you  would  say :  "  That  fel- 
low I    Can't  he  bnild  like  his  fathers  be- 
fore him  ?    Indeed  he  never  had  a  grand- 
father.   I  remember  how  he  was  brought 
up  by  his  aunt,  that  kept  a  catVmeat  shop 
in^  Muffburg,"    and  the  like.    All  this 
evil  came  upon  Jones,  because  he  was  a 
little  in  advance  of  his  neighbors  in  taste. 
For  in  ten  years,  hardly  a  house  round 
but  had  some  steep  gables,  several  bay 
windows,  and  a  little  stained  glass.    Their 
owners  esteemed  them  Gothic.    And  in 
one  sense,  undoubtedly  some  of  them 
were  Gothic  enough.    In  Scotland,  now, 
people  build  handsome  churches,  and  pay 
all  ane  respect  to  ecclesiastical  propriety. 
Bat  it  is  not  venr  long  since  a  parish  der- 
gyman  proposed  to  the  authonties  diat  a 
proper  fent  shoidd  be  provided  for  bap- 
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tisms,  because  the  only  vtosel  hef etoibre 
used  for  that  purpose  was  a  crockery  hsr- 
sin,  .used  for  washing  hands.  And  one  of 
the  authorities  exclaimed  indignantly : 
"We  are  not  going  to  have  any  gew* 
gaws  in  our  church  y^  by  gewgaws  mean-^ 
ing  a  decorous  font.  What  could  be 
done  with  such  a  man?  Yiolentlv  to 
knock  his  head  against  a  wall  would  have 
been  wrong :  for  no  man  should  be  visit- 
ed with  temporal  penalties  on  account  of 
his  honest  opinions.  Yet  any  lesB  decid- 
ed treatment  would  have  been  of  no 
avail. 

We  ought  all  to  be  very  thankful,  if 
we  are  in  our  right  place:  if  we  are  set 
among  people  whom  we  suit,  and  who 
suit  us :  and  among  whom  we  need  ne^ 
ther  to  practice  a  dishonest  concealment 
of  our  views,  nor  to  stand  in  the  painful 

Sosition  of  Ugly  Ducks  and  Misplaced 
[en.    Yes,  a  man  ma^  well  be  glad,  if 
he  is  the  square  man  in  the  square  hole. 
For  he  might  have  been  a  round  man  in 
a  square  hoie :  and  then  he  would  have 
been  unhappy  in  the  hole,  and  the  hole 
would  have  hated  him.    I  know  a  place 
where  a  man  who  should  say  that  he 
thought  Catholic  Emancipation  common 
justice  and  common  sense,  would  bo  hoot^ 
ed  down,  even  yet:  would  be  told  he  was 
a  villain,  blinded  by  Satan.    There  is  a' 
locality  where  morality  indeed  is  very 
low,  but  where  a  valued  friend  of  mine 
was  held  up  to  reprobation  as  a  danger- 
ous and  insidious  man,  because  he  declar- 
ed in  print  that  he  did  not  think  it  sinful 
to  take  a  quiet  walk  on  Sunday.    In  that 
locality,  one  birth  in  every  three  is  ille- 
gitimate :  but  it  was  pleasant  and  easy, 
by  abuse  of  the  rector  of  a  London  par- 
ish, and  by  abuse  of  others  like  him,  to 
compound  for  the  neglect  of  the  duty  of 
trying  to  break  Hodge  and  Bill,  Kate  and 
Sally,  of  their  evil  ways.    I  know  a  place 
where  you  may  find  an  intelligent  man, 
out  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  too,  who  will  tell 
you  that  to  have  an  organ  in  church  is  to 
set  up  images  and  go  back  to  Judaism. 
I  have  lately  heard  it  seriously  maintain- 
ed that  to  make  a  decorous  pause  for  a 
minute  after  service  in  church  is  over, 
and  pray  for  God's  blessing  on  the  wor- 
ship in  which  you  have  jomed,  is  "  con- 
trary to  reason  and  to  Scripture !"    I 
know  places  where  an^  one  or  the  plain- 
est canons  of  taste,  bemg  expressed^by  a 
man,  would  be  taken  as  atampbg  him  a 
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fool.  Now  what  would  you  do,  my 
firiend,  if  you  found  yourself  set  down 
among  people  with  whom  yon  were  ut- 
terly oat  of  sympathy :  whose  first  prin- 
ciples a]^peared  to  you  the  prejadioes  of 
Sragmatic  blockheads,  and  to  wnom  your 
rst  principles  appeared  those  of  a  silly 
and  Ugly  I)uck?  One  would  say,  If  you 
don't  want  to  dwarf  and  distort  your 
whole  moral  nature,  get  out  of  that  situ- 
ation. But  then  some  poor  fellows  can 
not.  And  then  they  mast  either  take 
rank  as  Misplaced  Men,  or  go  through 
life  hypocritically  pretending  to  share 
yiews  which  they  despise.  The  latter  al- 
ternative is  inadmissible  in  any  circum- 
stances. Be  honest,  whaterer  you  do. 
Take  your  place  boldlv  as  an  Ugly  Duck, 
if  God  has  appointed  that  to  be  your 
portion  in  this  life.  Donbtless  it  will  be 
a  great  trial.  But  you  and  I,  friendly 
reader,  set  by  Providence  among  people 
who  understand  us  and  whom  we  under- 
stand: among  whom  we  may  talk  ont 
our  honest  heart,  and  (let  us  hope)  do 
BO :  in  talking  to  whom  we  den't  need  to 
be  on  our  guard,  and  every  now  and  then 
to  pull  up,  thinking  to  ourselves,  *^  Now 
this  sneaking  fellow  is  lying  on  the  catch 
for  my  saying  something  he  may  eo  and 
repeat  to  my  prejudice  behind  my  back:" 
how  thankflil  we  should  be  I  I  declare, 
looking  back  on  days  that  have  been,  in 
this  very  country,  I  can  not  understand 
how  manly,  enlightened,  and  honest  men 
lived  then  at  allT  Tou  must  either  have 
been  a  savage  bigot,  or  a  wretched  sneak, 
or  a  martyr.    The  idtemative  is  an  awful 


one :  but  let  us  trust,  my  friend,  that  if 
you  and  I  had  lived  then,  we  should  by 
Qod's  grace  have  been  equal  to  it.  Ye«| 
I  humbly  trust  that  if  we  had  lived  then, 
we  should  either  have  been  bamed,  hang* 
ed,  or  shot.  For  the  days  have  been  m 
which  thcU  must  have  been  the  portion  of 
an  honest  man,  who  thought  for  himself: 
and  who  would  be  dragooned  by  neither 
pope,  prelate,  nor  presbyter. 

But  now,  having  written  myself  into  a 
heat  of  indignation,  I  think  it  inexpedient 
to  write  more.  For  it  appears  to  metl>ai 
to  write  or  to  read  an  essay  like  this,  ongbi 
always  to  be  a  relief  and  recreation.  And 
those  grave  matters,  which  stir  the  hearl 
too  deeply,  and  tingle  painfully  through 
the  nervous  system,  are  best  treated  at 
other  times,  in  other  ways.  Many  men 
find  it  advisable  to  keep  to  themselves  the 
subjects  on  which  they  feel  most  keenly. 
As  for  me,  I  dare  not  allow  myself  to 
think  of  certain  evils  of  whose  existence 
I  know.  Sometimes  they  drive  one  to 
some  qaiet  spot,  wherq  you  can  walk  up 
and  down  a  little  path  with  grass  and 
evergreens  on  either  hand,  and  try  to  for* 
get  uie  sin  and  misery  you  can  not  mend : 
looking  at  the  dappled  shades  of  color  on 
the  grass ;  taking  hold  of  a  little  spray 
of  holly  and  poring  upon  its  leaves ;  stop* 
ping  beside  a  great  fir-tree,  and  diligently 
perasing  the  wrinkles  of  its  bark. 

So  we  shut  up.  So  we  oave  in.  Oh 
the  beauty  of  these  simple  phrases,  bo 
purely  classic ! 

A,  K.  H.  B. 


•  »i  ■ 


9rom  ih«    Iion4«ii   Society   MafAilac, 


JUST       AS       IT        HAPPENED 

A  TALB  OF  TWO  YALENTINfiS. 


It  was  not  a  genial  Februarv  in  the 
oountry ;  perhaps  not  very  genial  in  town 
either,  bat  then  to  town-bred  people  the 
oountry  in  dull  weather  Is  absolutely  in- 
tolerable. 

Bo  at  least  it  lypeaml  to  tlit  young 


lady  who  sat,  this  eve  of  Saint  Valentine, 
on  a  couch  of  crimson  velvet,  by  the  fire- 
side, and  counted  the  days  till  her  ooun* 
try  visit  should  be  over,  '^  Better  a  Lon* 
don  fog  than  this  eternal  mist  and  driade,** 
was  her  verdict,  as  she  walked  to  the  win* 
dow  and  looked  out  ^'In  the  eonntry 
one  dionld  have  sunshine  and  green  SMm, 
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waving  trees,  snmmer  flowers,  and  sing- 
ine  birds,  whereas  to  look  out  here " 

The  solitary  brown  leaf  she  had  been 
watching  on  its  bare  branch  swirjed  round 
in  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  and  raindrops, 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Die  there  I'*  said  the  girl,  Aivering ; 
'*  the  fittest  thing  to  do  such  days  as  this. 
I  wonder  where  every  body  is." 

She  turned  as  the  door  opened,  and  a 
rosy  urchin  of  some  five  winters  bounded 
towards  her  and  clutched  the  delicate 
folds  of  her  evening  dress  in  .his  sturdy 
fists. 

"  A  horse,  a  horse !"  sang  out  the  ur- 
chin. "  Aunt  Milly's  a  horse  I — my  horse 
— ^gee !" 

But  the  moment  was  unpropitious. 
Aunt  Milly  only  extricated  her  dress  and 
put  the  rebel  fingers  aside. 

**  Carl,  Where's  mamma?" 

**  Don^t  know.  Making  Bertie  say  bis 
prayers." 

A  slisht  curl  stole  to  the  young  lady's 
lips  as  sne  went  back  to  the  fire  and  sat 
down  again  on  the  couch  of  crimson  vel* 
vet.  Making  Bertie  say  his  prayers !  In 
other  words,  putting  him  to  bed.  So  that 
was  what  her  sister-in-law  did  in  the  coun- 
try by  way  of  relieving  its  monotony — 
made  herself  into  a  nursery-maid. 

She  gave  an  instinctive  glance  round 
the  room  in  which  she  sat,  and  in  which 
every  article  was  a  standing  witness  to 
wealth  and  taste,  a  standing  protest  against 
the  dull  weariness  which  oppressed  her. 
What  business  had  the  mistress  of  such  a 
house  as  this  to  make  a  nursery- maid  of 
herself?  Was  it  expected  that  all  wives 
and  mothers  in  the  country  should  do  so ; 
and  why  ?  Her  eyes,  traveling  gradually 
from  curtain  to  picture,  from  picture  to 
table  and  couch,  fell  upon  Master  Carl 
rolling  himself  frAm  side  to  side  on  the 
rug  at  her  feet.  JSe  stopped  rolling  when 
he  saw  her  look  an  him.  He  got  up,  put 
his  chubby  little  fist  once  again  on  her 
light  dress,  and  stared  up  at  her,  grinning. 

*'  Nurse  says  if  we  say  our  prayers  we 
shall  go  U)  heaven,  but  I  don't  want  to 
go." 

"Don't  you?" 

"  No :  not  till  I've  worn  this  new  frock 
a  bit.  Doesn't  it  look  nice  ?  And  I've 
got  a  watch,  onlv  it  won't  tick ;  and  a 
trumpet ;  and  I  shall  have  a  valentine  to- 
morrow ;  shall  you  ?" 

**  No.  Hush,  Carl,"  said  Milticent,  per- 
emptorily, **  what  was  that  ?" 


She  had  heard  the  drive  gate  swing 
backwards  and  forwards  with  a  click  eacn 
time  the  fastening  failed  to  catch  in  pass- 
ing, and  now  she  saw  a  gentleman's  hat 
above  the  shrubs,  and  had  a  shrewd  suspi- 
cion  that  she  knew  who  the  owner  of  it  was. 

For  one  moment  she  bent  her  head 
down  towards  the  fii'e  and  a  softened  ex- 
pression came  over  her  face.  A  little 
while  ago  she  would  have  hailed  the  com« 
ing  of  this  visitor — any  visitor — as  a 
blessed  break  in  the  monotony  of  the  day, 
but  now 

"  Well,"  she  said,  sighing,  "  it  will  h% 
a  change  at  least." 

When  she  raised  her  head  all  trace  of'  * 
the  momentary  softening  had  passed  away, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  her  usual  look 
of  cold  indifference.  She  rose  to  gi*cet 
the  visitor  when  he  came  in ;  she  put  out 
her  hand  to  him  in  a  regal  sort  of  way, 
and  seated  herself  with  an  air  that  gra-  * 
ciously  permitted  him  to  sit  also  in  her 
presence. 

'^  A  dull  day,  Mr.  Stuart ;  as  all  days 
seem  to  be  here,  at  this  season." 

Mr.  Stuart  responded.  If  he  had  no- 
ticed her  air  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  it. 
Carl  was  already  at  his  knee,  and  his 
broad  white  hand  stroked  Carl's  yellow 
curls  and  kept  the  boy  quiet.  On  one  of 
the  fingers  of  that  hand  a  diamond  glitter- 
ed, and  Millicent  noticed  that  the  hand, 
considering  that  it  belonged  to  a  country 
gentleman  and  a  sportsman,  w^as  vei^ 
white.  She  thougnt  too,  as  she  had 
thought  before,  that  if  no  one  could  possi- 
bly call  Mr.  Stuart  a  handsome  man,  nei- 
ther could  anyone  honestly  call  him  ugly. 
He  was  not  old,  nor,  seeing  that  he  was 
past  thirty,  very  young.  He  had  a  square 
white  forehead,  black  hair  and  whiskers, 
a  pair  of  eyes  whose  keen,  steadv  light 
Bonened  wonderfully  when  he  spoke,  and 
a  smile  which  Millicent  acknowledged  to 
herself  made  him  look  almost  handsome. 

"Your  visit  is  drawing  to  a  close ?*• 
said  Mr.  Stuart,  interrogatively. 

"  Yes,  I  go  to  town  next  week.'* 

"  We  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you." 

Mr.  Stuart  had  looked  at  her  while  h^ 
spoke,  but  afterwards  he  turned  awaj 
and  stroked  Carl's  hair  absently.  Perhaps 
he  thought  the  faint  tinge  that  had  risen 
over  her  face  was  only  the  reflection  of 
the  firelight,  or  perhaps  it  was  so  faint  as 
to  be  insignificant;  anyhow,  he  Ictoked 
like  a  man  who  had  made  his  first  throw 
and  discovered  a  blank. 
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"  Sir  George  and  Lady  Rochelle  do  not 
accompany  yon,  I  think?" 

''My  brother  takes  me  to  town,  of 
eonrse,  but  he  will  not  remain.  I  believe 
Lady  Rochelle  is  in  the  nursery.  I  will 
let  her  know  you  are  here." 

She  looked  towards^  a  crimson  tassel 
which  hung  near  the  gentleman^s  hand, 
and  Mr.  Stuart  got  up,  but  not  to  ring  the 
bell.  He  only  required,  it  seemed,  a 
change  of  posture,  for  he  stood  with  one 
hand  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  said  curtly, 
**Pray  don't.  I  would  not  disturb  her 
on  any  account.  I  came  to  bid  you  good- 
bye." 

Something  which  Millicent  would  have 
scorned  to  think  was  disappointment  crept 
over  her  at  the  words.  There  he  stood,  a 
atern,  strong  man,  an  obscure  country 
squire,  over  thirty,  with  not  even  a  hand- 
some face  to  recommend  him ;  courteous 
indeed,  but  not  with  the  insidious,  flatter- 
ing courtesy  to  which  she  was  accustomed ; 
a  rugged  figure  enough  in  all  conscience 
for  a  foreground,  and  ^t  she  could  not 
help  a  little  absurd  feehng  of  regret  at  the 
tiiought  of  saying  good-bye  to  him.  It 
was  very  odd,  it  was  utterly  unaccount- 
able and  preposterous.  A  man  who  would 
not  even  recognize  the  name  of  the  com* 
poser  whose  new  opera  was  shortly  to 
startle  the  world  into  one  great  diapason 
of  praise;  who  would  probably  confuse 
Meyerbeer  with  Verdi,  and  Alboni  with 
Grisi;  who  sang  onlv  simple  ballads  in  a 
▼ery  &ir  tenor,  and  Knew  nothing  at  all 
about  his  own  ''  register."  Neither  would 
any  of  the  great  names  of  Tybumia  have 
produced  an  impression  upon  him.  To  all 
that  went  on  in  the  world — her  world — 
be  was,  she  considered,  culpably  indiffer- 
ent ;  what  then  was  there  about  him  which 
roused  her  interest  in  spite  of  herself? 
She  could  not  telL  She  wondered  whv, 
if  he  had  only  come  to  say  good-bye,  ne 
did  not  say  it  and  go ;  why  he  chose  to 
stand  up  there  insteaa  of  sitting  down ;  why 
there  was  something  about  him  to-night 
stranger  than  usual,  something  which  com- 
mnnicated  to  her  an  odd  sensation  of  ex- 
citement and  apprehension.  She  began  to 
lose  her  cool  composure  and  indifference, 
to  tremble  a  little,  to  feel  a  little  nervous 
and  uneasy. 

''Yon  dislike  the  country  then,"  said 
Mr.  Stuart,  in  a  tone  of  speculative  delib- 
eraUon.^  "You  really  thmk  that  with  all 
its  glories  of  summer  sun  and  winter 
hearth,  it  has  nothing  to  offer  which  you 


would  accept ;  that  an  existence  in  it  would 
be  simply  insupportable  under  any  cir« 
cumstanoes  ?" 

Millicent  hesitated.  Other  glories,  daz- 
zling witn  luxurious  appliances,  splendid 
in  the  whirl  that  left  no  time  for  tnought 
or  dullness,  rose  up  and  hid  those  simpler 
ones,  but  somehow  she  did  not  like  to  teU 
him  so. 

"  You  speak  so  seriously,  Mr.  Stuart." 

"  I  feel  serious.  I  am  more  serious  than 
ever  I  was  in  my  life." 

"  My  brother  is  happy  here,"  said  Mil- 
licent, "  atfd  his  wife  too.  I  suppose  if 
people  have  homes  and  home  interests 
and  pursuits  like  theirs,  they  may  be  hap- 
py in  the  country." 

"MUUcent!" 

The  sudden  glow  which  lighted  up  his 
eyes  and  face  as  he  turned  toward*  her 
startled  Miss  Rochelle  into  a  gesture 
which  however  would  not  have  stopped 
him  but  for  another  interruption  from  the 
noisy  lips  of  Master  Carl. 

"I  snail  have  a  valentine  to-morrow," 
shouted  the  boy.  '^And  Aunt  Milly 
won't.  She  said  so.  She's  got  nobody 
to  send  her  valentines,  and  I  have." 

Mr.  Stuart  oaught  him  by  the  arm  and 
nmxna  bim  roun^,  ^ 

"  Your  aunt  thinks  valentines  are  only 
for  children,  eh,  Carl  ?  And  Valentine^ 
Day  is  vulgar,  out  of  date  ?    Ask  her?" 

"  I  told  him  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said 
Millicent.  "But  of  course  it  i8  out  of 
date." 

"  Nevertheless  we  will  honor  it  as  wo 
do  other  institutions,  for  its  antiquity.  I 
have  an  immense  respect  for  it ;  and  the 
village  people  think  that  any  enterprise 
begun  on  Valentine's  Pay  is  certain  to  bo 
lucky.  And  now,  Miss  Rochelle,  I  will 
wish  you  good  evening." 

"  Good-Dye,"  responded  Millicent. 

Mr.  Stuart  heard  th#emphasis  on  the 
words,  and  smiled.  He  went  away  with 
that  half  smile  still  on  his  lips,  and  Milli- 
cent got  up  and  watched  his  dark  figure 
as  far  as  she  coUld  see  it,  which  was  not 
far.  For  nizht  was  closing  in,  the  bare 
branches  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
solemn  black  mat  against  thelead-cdored 
sky  behind,  and  the  rain  dripped  from 
them. 

What  did  he  mean  ?  Why  had  he  said 
that  one  word,  and  then  broken  off  so 
suddenly?  And  what  was  he  ^ing  to 
do?  Above  all,  what  did  it  signify  to 
her  about  him  and  his  doings? 
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She  listened  to  the  wind  moaning  feebly 
amongst  the  trees,  and  the  sullen  Beat  of 
the  rain-drops  on  the  stone  terrace ;  and 
asked  herself  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
drag  on  such  an  existence  as  this,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  as  her  sister- 
in-law  did. 

"No,"  said  Millicent;  "I  couldn't  do 
it ;  nothing  should  induce  me  to  do  it." 

She  was  glad  when  the  servants  brought 
in  lights  and  drew  the  curtains,  and  Sir 
George,  her  brother,  came  and  took  her 
flown  to  dinner,  bis  wife  following  with 
Master  Carl,  who  had  absolutely  refused 
to  go  to  bed  before  the  dessert  appeared. 

Even  dinner  was  a  little  chanp^e — a  lit- 
tle something  to  do  and  to  talk  about. 
She  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  perpet- 
ual dreariness  was  wrong ;  that  she  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  occupy  herself,  as 
other  people  did,  instead  of  hankering 
after  the  round  of  gayeties  into  which  she 
was  about  to  plunge ;  but  knowing  a  thing 
to  be  wrong  is  very  different  from  know- 
ing how  to  remedy  it,  or  even  wishing  to 
do  so. 

And  Millicent  went  to  bed  that  night 
to  dream  horrible  dreams  of  being  shut 
up  in  dismal  country  houses  with  stone 
terraces  in  front,  and  bare  melancholy 
branches,  from  which  rain  dropped  inces- 
santly. 

In  the  morning  when  she  drew  aside 
the  curtain  all  was  fair.  The  sun  shone, 
the  birds  were  singing ;  the  great  lumber- 
ing fo^  had  lifted  itself  away ;  and  up 
above  her  there  was  the  blue  sky  with 
tiny  flecks  of  white  dancing  over  it  like 
the  petals  of  a  shaken  rose.  Millicent 
opened  the  window  and  leaned  out,  con- 
fessing to  herself  that  it  was  very  fair. 
But  what  of  that  ?  To-morrow  the  fog 
might  come  back  again ;  and  even  if  it 
did  not,  fine  weather  was  a  poor  thmg 
for  happiness  to  depend  upon. 

Clamorous  voices  reached  her  ear  as 
she  went  down  stairs;  a  patter  of  tiny 
feet  along  the  hall,  rosy  lips  upturned  to 
kiss  her,  fat  hands  thrust  out  in  riotous  glee 
to  display  the  treasures  of  the  letter-bag. 

"  My  valentine  I"  screamed  Carl.  "  Look 
at  mine  first.  Never  mind  Bertie's ;  mine's 
the  best;  all  roses  aiid  paint;  and  little 
boys  with  wings,  and  cheeks  like  blowing 
a  tmmpet." 

"And  mine's  nicer,"  vociferated  the 
other  nephew.  "Come  on,  come  on! 
impa'a  got  one  for  yon,  too — ^he  said  so. 
A  valentine  for  Aunt  MUIy  1" 


She  went  on  into  the  breakikst-roon| 
with  the  two  children  clinging  to  her. 
She  looked  at  the  letter  lyin^  beside  her 
plate,  and  felt  all  at  once,  with  a  great 
pang  of  sorrow,  and  shame,  and  anger— ^ 
"  I  know  from  whom  it  comes,  and  what 
IS  in  it." 

Sir  George  looked  at  her  from  his  own 
letters,  and  said,  "  Good  morning ;"  Lady 
Rochelle  gave  her  the  usual  kiss ;  and  the 
children  buzzed  round  her  like  bees,  eager 
to  pounce  upon  the  supposed  honey  in 
that  envelope  and  criticise  it. 

"  It's  not  as  good  as  mine,  I  know," 
said  Carl,  eying  it  jealously.  "Why, 
she  hasn't  opened  it !     She's  put  it  in  her 

Eocket !  Mamma,  Aunt  Milly  won't  opett 
er  valentine." 

Then  Sir  George  called  th^m  off,  and 
said,  looking  at  his  sister:  "  I  met  Archie 
Stuart  last  night  at  the  gate.  He  comes 
here  rather  often,  doesn't  he  ?" 

To  which  Lady  Rochelle  responded: 
"Was  he  here  last  night  ?  I  didh't  see  him.** 

"He  stayed  just  ten  minutes,"  said 
Millicent,  shortly,  "and  came,  I  should 
think,  partly  to  play  with  Carl,  for  that 
was  what  he  did  most  of  the  time." 

And  then  she  made  her  escape  to  open 
that  valentine,  which  was  indeed  not  so 
good  as  Carl's,  inasmuch  as  whilst  his  had 
produced  only  noisy  glee,  a  few  bitter 
remorseful  tears  rose,  against  her  will,  to 
Millicent's  eyes,  as  she  read  what  ArchiA 
Stuart  had  to  say. 

"  His  wife !    Oh,  never,  never !" 

She  folded  the  letter  and  leaned  again 
out  of  the  window ;  but  not  to  look  at 
any  real  feature  of  the  landscape.  In- 
stead of  it  she  saw  a  house  of  many 
gables,  standing  in  its  own  grounds.  She 
looked  in  at  the  windows  upon  a  room 
warm  with  ruddy  light  and  flowing  dra- 
pery; but  silent,  dull — unutterably.  A 
solitary  figure  walked  up  and  down  from 
fire  to  window  and  wrung  its  hands. 
That  was  herself.  Below  rose  up  smoke 
from  other  houses,  and  many  cottages; 
and  amongst  them  stood  the  tower  or  th4 
village  church.  She  turned  from  the 
prospect,  and  it  vanished.  Millicent  Ro- 
chelle was  herself  again,  instead  of  that 
solitary  silent  figure,  watching  in  vain  for 
an  absent  husband. 

"  I  could  not  do  it,"  she  repeated.  "  I 
am  not  mad  enough  to  care  for  him ;  it  i« 
fancy  only — ^sorrow  that  he  should  h^ 
hurt  through  my  means.  Ob,  if  I  were 
back  in  town  out  of  it  all  I" 
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She  eoold  not  do  it  Even  for  such 
love  as  that  which  he  told  so  quietly,  but 
which  she  felt  in  every  throb  of  her  heart 
$o  be  so  true  and  tender,  was  it  not  pos- 
sible for  her  to  give  up  the  other  glories 
calling  to  her  from  afar,  with  music  sweet 
but  hollow  f 

Archie  Stuart — No. 


THB  SBCOKI). 

Pass  on  summer  and  winter,  snow  and 
sunbeams.  Cut  away  five  years  more 
from  the  life  of  the  old  man.  Time.  He 
was  gray  when  we  were  boys ;  and  the 
five  years  alter  us,  but  he  looks  little 
0hanged,  we  think. 

Miuicent  Rochelle  had  come  down 
a^ain  after  this  lon^  interval  to  pay  a 
visit  at  her  brothers  house.  She  had 
been  there  some  weeks  —  for  this  was 
again  the  eve  of  St  Valentine ;  she  sat 
in  her  old  seat  by  the  fire,  and  Archie 
Stuart  stood  opposite  to  her;  but  scant 
words  and  distant  courtesy  had  passed 
between  them,  and  he  was  not  talking  to 
her.  He  was  going  to  take  the  boys — 
those  dreadful  creatures  into  which  Carl 
and  Bertie  had  developed — ^to  a  merry- 
making specially  got  up  for  such  creatures; 
and  they  were  sitting  uneasily  on  chairs, 
alternately  reminding  Mr.  Stuart  that  they 
were  ready,  and  sparring  at  each  other. 
For  Bertie  had  ventured  to  introduce  the 
word  valentine,  upon  which  Carl  grew 
red,  and  ejaculated :  ''  Pshaw !  valentines 
are  for  girls.  I  might  send  one,  for  a 
lark ;  but  as  to  having  one  sent  to  me — I 
shouldn't  take  it  in." 

''But  you  know,  Carl,"  insisted  Bertie, 
"  that  last  year  you "  « 

Mr.  Carl  looked  straight  at  his  brother, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  ut- 
tered an  empathic  monosyllable,  ''  Pig !" 

Mr.  Stuart  took  no  notice  of  them.  A 
little  girl  had' crept  up  to  him,  and  he  was 
Dkiying  with  golaen  curls  something  like 
Carl's  present  furze  bush  bad  been  five 

Sirs  ago.  He  was  but  little  altered, 
e  years  that  had  swept  like  a  hurricane 
over  Millicent  seemed  scarcely  to  have 
touched  him.  Only  in  one  thing  he  was 
Ranged.  He  saw  in  her  simply  her 
brother's  guest,  to  be  treated  with  all  due 
deference  and  courtesy — ^nothing  more. 
.  She  sat  on  quietly,  speaking  if  she  was 
spoken  to,  but  rousing  herself  with  ap- 


parent difficulty:  and  the  thadowa  deep* 
ened  over  her  face  as  the  fire  fell  lower. 
They  knew  nothing  of  each  other's  thoughts 
— ^these  two,  who  had  once  been  drawn 
so  closel]^  together.  They  only  saw  the 
cold  outside — the  chilly  formalisms,  the 
studied  politenesses.  At  least  so  each  be^ 
lieved  of  the  other. 

Lady  Rochelle  came  in,  dressed  to  go 
to  a  dinner-party,  and  Sir  George  was 
heard  in  the  hall  giving  orders  concern- 
ing the  carriage. 

''  It  is  so  kind  of  you  to  take  charge  of 
them,"  said  Lady  Rochelle,  shaking  hands 
with  Archie.  ''But  are  you  sure  we 
shall  not  victimize  vou  ?  Boys,  you  must 
be  very  good,  and  remember,  Carl,  no 
roughness." 

"AU  risht,  mother,"  responded  Mr. 
Carl,  already  dropping  "  mamma  "  as  un 
manly. 

"The  carriage  is  ready,"  said  Lady 
Rochelle.  "They  shall  set  yon  down« 
and  come  back  for  us." 

Then  Archibald  Stuart  moved.  A  little 
spasm  of  irresolution  shook  him.  His 
heart  ached  with  this  icy  shadow  that  had 
come  between  himself  and  Millicent  Sur^ 
ly  it  need  not  be  so.  He  looked  at  her, 
wishing  to  take  her  hand,  as  he  used  to 
do.  She  might  have  read  the  wish  in  his 
pained,  wistful  face.  Perhaps  she  did 
not  dare  to  look  at  his  face  at  all.  Any 
how,  nothing  but  a  very  grave  and  for* 
mal  bow  passed  between  thom,  and  he 
was  gone. 

Then  Millicent  became  aware  that  Lady 
Rochelle  was  looking  at  her  with  an  air 
of  bewilderment  and  dismay. 

"  Why,  Milly !  not  dressed  1  Do  you 
know  how  late  we  are  already  ?" 

"  Ton  must  spare  me  the  party,"  r^ 
plied  Millicent    "  I  shall  stay  at  home." 

"  At  home  I  not  going !  But,  my  dear, 
I  can't " 

"Yes  you  can.  I  never  meant  to  go. 
I  hate  it." 

"Hate  what?" 

"  Dinner  parties.'* 

Lady  Rochelle  smoothed  down  the  fin- 
gers of  her  white  gloves  meditatively. 

"  Greorge  I"  she  called  out,  "  Milly  sayi 
she  won't  go."         ,  ^ 

The  baronet  came  in,  and  Millicent  put 
up  her  two  hands  to  ward  off  his  remon* 
strances. 

"  Ton  used  to  scold  me  for  being  dissi- 
pated, George.  Let  me  alone,  now ;  Vm 
tired." 
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Sir  George  looked  At  her  and  Mud^ 
^Heml"  then  he  gave  his  arm  to  hia 
wife,  and  they  vent  away. 

At  last  she  was  alone,  and  the  fire  leap- 
ed up  and  nodded  to  her;  bnt  the  bunch 
€i  early  snowdrops  which  Archie  Stuart 
had  brought  hang  their  heads  and  droop* 
ed.  He  had  not  been  thinking  of  her 
when  he  brought  them ;  why  had  he  left 
them  behind  him  ?  She  had  a  vague  sen- 
timent of  pity  for  them,  as  though  they 
had  been  sentient  beings,  and  could  feel 
the  neglect  that  left  them  to  die  in  the 
hot  room,  uncared  for.  And  though 
Archie  Stuart  was  gone,  she  hardly  seem- 
ed to  be  rid  of  him.  How  many  lips  had 
•pokento  her  of  love  since  he  stooa  there 
five  years  ago,  uttering  her  name  and 
checking  himself?  And  what  was  the 
worth  of  all  the  honeyed  speeches  and 
stiffly  eligible  proposals,  backed  by  the 
arguments  of  her  aunt  and  chaperone,  be- 
side the  worn  old  valentine  with  which  in 
her  inconsistency  she  had  never  parted  ? 

She  had  got  to  go  back  into  the  great 
world,  and  drop  the  curtain  again  over 
this  bit  of  quiet  starlight,  to  drive  about 
in  the  parks,  to  leave  cards  and  messages, 
to  write  scented  notes  full  of  polite  shams, 
to  dress,  and  dine,  and  dance,  to  rush  from 
house  to  house,  from  one  f&te  to  another, 
from  soiree  musicale  to  conversazione, 
where  the  talk  rattled  in  her  ears  like  dry 
old  bones,  and  the  society  was  a  strange 
medley  of  scientific  gentlemanly  ladies, 
ladv-like  young  gentlemen,  and  fresh  young 
girls  in  the  bloom  of  their  first  season ;  to 
sleep  a  miserable  broken  sleep  when  the 
red  of  dawn  began  to  paint  the  sky,  and 
rise  at  noon,  forlorn  and  jaded,  to  begin 
afresh  the  yesterday's  mill-wheel  round. 

She  felt  very  dreary  as  she  thought  of 
all  this  now.  ShlB  was  no  longer  young 
to  enjoy  it ;  elasticity  and  youthful  ener- 
gy had  fled.  She  shrank  back  in  the 
comer  of  the  couch,  and  thought,  with  a 
iob  in  her  throat,  that  it  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  stay  there ;  never  to  speak  to  any 
one  again ;  never  to  go  back  into  the 
whirl  whose  memory  made  her  brain  ache 
and  throb  in  this  silent  room ;  never  to 
ftel  the  sting  of  loneliness  again ;  never 
to  wonder  with  a  hopeless  questioning 
whether  life  might  not  have  been  different 
if,  five  years  i^o,  she  had  acted  different- 
ly :  not  exactly  to  die  there,  that  was  too 
terrible,  but  to  fall  into  the  haziness  of 
quiet  rest. 

Throughout  Aese  years  a  strange,  re 


moneful  oonsdloaanwi  had  bamted  her 
— a  tiny  silent  picture.  It  was  this :  An 
open  window,  and  birds  singing  in  the 
fickle  February  sunshine ;  a  bk^  all  fleck^ 
ed  with  white,  and  a  face  leamng  out  of 
the  window,  but  seeing  not  so  much  the 
sky  or 'the  sunshine  as  Sie  ofier  of  a  man'a 
heart  —  a  deep  and  tender  love  which 
would  have  folded  its  warm  light  abonl 
the  life  that  was  so  desolate  now.  No* 
bodv  wanted  her.  No  soul  on  earth  sent 
forth  a  tender  thought  to  her,  absent  or 
present ;  no  soul  on  earth  was  the  better 
or  happier  for  her  existence.  Must  it 
go  on  thus  to  the  end?  The  thought 
was  very  bitter  to  her.  Her  heart  was 
full  of  vain  yearnings  after  peace ;  and 
the  glitter  of  that  far-off  world  to  which 
she  must  return  was  as  dreadful  now  as  it 
had  formerly  been  &scinating. 

'^  I  should  like  to  do  a  little  good  before 
I  die,"  mused  Millioent.  ^^  I  should  like 
to  be  of  some  little  use  somewhere." 

She  went  to  the  table  and  took  up  the 
drooping  snowdrops. 

"  They  are  dying  here :  he  will  never 
know  if  I  take  them." 

And  then  some  sudden  association  stung 
her,  and  she  threw  them  down  and  cover- 
ed  her  face. 

*'  Too  late,  too  late  I  I  did  love  him  all 
the  while ;  but  I  loved  myself  better." 

It  had  taken  her  five  years  to  find  that 
out,  and  she  had  never  confessed  it  until 
to-nigbt.  She  would  have  recalled  the 
confession  then,  if  it  had  been  possible. 
She  roused  herself,  and  assumed  involun- 
tarily some  little  of  that  regal  air  with 
which  she  had  once  looked  down  upon 
Archie  Stuart.  In  passing  the  piano  she 
struck  a  few  desultory  chords ;  and  then, 
as  her  fingers  wandered  over  them,  the 
notes  formed  themselves  into  a  symphony, 
an  air,  finally  an  accompaniment  to  the 
old  Scotch  ballad — 

'*  Douglass,  tender  and  trua" 

By-and-by  she  began  to  sing  the  wordi 
softly,  losing  in  them  all  thought  of  the 
present  and  the  waning  night. 

A  shadow  fell  upon  the  distant  wall 
from  the  doorway,  but  she  did  not  see  it* 
When  the  last  tremulous  notes  of  the 
song  died  away  it  vanished ;  there  came 
a  rush  of  noisy  feet  along  the  corridor, 
and  the  boys  were  shouting  their  adven- 
tures into  AuntMilllcent's  ear,  each  stru^ 
gling  to  be  first  and  loudest. 
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'  **  And  I  got  a  fiddle  ibr  my  prize,'*  cried 
Carl.  ^*It  only  cost  sizpenoe;  but  it 
makes  a  jolly  sqneak.  I  meant  to  play  all 
up  the  stairs,  only  Mr.  Stuart  wouldn't 
let  me  because  you  wei*e  singing.  He  lis- 
tened at  the  door,  and  made  us  keep  quiet. 
I  did  call  him  a  sneak,  but  he  went  away 
and  never  said  a  word  to  us.  Aunt  Milly, 
Mow  white  you  are  I  And  what  a  jolly 
muff  to  stop  here  all  by  yourself  instead 
of  going  with  mamma !  Why,  a  dinner 
party  's  better  than  nothing,  if  it  if  a  bit 
dow.'* 

"  Do  you  hear  that  clock  ?"  said  Milli- 
eent.    **  Be  off,  boys.    Good  night." 
'  But  Archie    Stuart   went    down    the 
gravel  sweep  with  a  light  in  his  eye  and 
a  verse  of  a  song  on  his  lips. 

*^  Could  ve  come  back  to  me,  Douglass,  Doug- 
lass, 
Back  with  the  form  and  the  face  that  I  knew, 
I  would  be  so  fiuthful,  go  loving,  Douglass, 
Douglass,  tender  and  true." 

And  he  leaned  over  the  gate  in  the  moon- 
light to  look  at  those  wmdows  where  the 
light  shone  dark  red  through  the  curtains, 
his  heart  full  of  the  singer  of  the  song, 
and  hope. 

In  the  morning  the  sunbeams  fell  warm 
upon  the  window  of  Millicent's  room,  but 
she  never  heeded  them.  They  were  but 
a  type  of  that  other  sunshine  which  had 
Come  to  melt  away  the  ice  from  her  path. 
She  was  leaning  down  over  a  little  table 
beside  the  window,  and  on  it  there  lay 


open  what  Carl  ^ould  have  oilled  a  val- 
entine. The  tears  that  rose  to  her  eyes 
were  no  longer  thrust  back  in  Intter  eetf- 
humiliation  and  pride;  they  fell  gently 
upon  the  old  valentine  and  the  new  one^ 
She  was  so  happy  that  she  could  only 
press  her  hands  over  her  heart,  and  aayv 
"  I  don't  deserve  it ;  I  don't  deserve  ii,^ 
as  she  wrote  the  single  word  for  which 
he  asked,  in  answer — ^^  Come." 

Here  was  some  one  who  wanted  her, 
who  might  yet  be  happier  for  her  exist* 
ence ;  above  all,  some  one  who  loved  her, 
whom  she  loved. 

Below  in  the  village  there  rose  up  tfa« 
smoke  of  many  cottages;  and  the  criitx)Ii 
tower  reared  itself  amongst  them  in  sileot 
solid  dullness ;  but  a  wonderful  light  had 
come  over  the  world,  and  the  very  eo^ 
tages  glittered  in  it.  The  bare  trees 
were  no  longer  bleak,  the  few  brown 
leaves  no  longer  melancholy;  all  wer« 
units  of  a  charmed  whole. 

Sir  George  Rochelle  stood  at  the  draw- 
ing-room window  that  evening,  and  saw 
Archie  Stuart  in  the  shrubbery  with  MA- 
lioent.  He  called  to  his  wife  to  ^^look 
there." 

*^  I  thought  she  was  trifling  with  him," 
said  Sir  George ;  '^  but  it  isn't  so,  ia  it  P" 

Lady  Rochelle  saw  Archie  Stuart  turn 
to  draw  Millicent's  shawl  closer  over  her 
chest,  and  she  smiled,  and  said,  *^  Come 
away ;  how  would  you  have  liked  to  be 
watched?  No.  there  is  no  trifling  there. 
May  they  be  as  happy  as  we  are!" 


HON.      JOHN      BRIGHT,      M.  P. 


Amonq  English  statesmen  who  are  act- 1 
ine  a  conspicuous  and  influential  part  in 
imolic  affairs  at  the  present  time  is  the 
eloquent  Quaker,  John  Bright,  whom 
many  delight  to  honor  for  his  large- 
heartedness  and  championship  of  free 
principles.  He  is  deservedly  held  in 
tiigh  estimation  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the 
Northern  States  in  the  present  tremen- 
dous  struggle  which  is  being  carried  on 
to  crush  the  rebellion,  has  gained  for 
him  high  encomiums  and  golden  opinions. 


The  mention  of  his  name  at  a  large  meeU 
ing  of  citizens  a  few  eveoiogs  since,  al 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  this  city, 
brought  down  a  storm  of  applause  ana 
cheering  from  the  immense  aaaience.  In 
giving  place  to  a  finely-«ngraved  portrait 
of  Mr.  Bright  in  this  number  of  Taa 
EcLKcrnc,  we  hope  to  gratify  many  of 
our  readers  and  nave  the  {Measure  of  io» 
troducing  his  noble  fiioe  and  form  to  i| 
better  acquaiatanoe  on  this  side  the  At» 
lantic. 
Mr.  Bright  is  too  well  known  hj  his 
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long  activities  in  public  life  in  England 
to  need  extended  mention  in  this  place. 
We  record  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
bis  personal  history.  He  was  bom  in 
1811,  at  Greenbank,  near  Rochdale,  Lan- 
cashire. His  father  was  John  Bright. 
A  noble  representative  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests,  he  was  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  John  Bright  and  Brothers,  cotton- 
spinners  and  manufactarers.  Mr.  Bright 
has  pursued  an  active  public  life. 

When  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was 
«atablished  in  1888,  Mr.  Bright  took  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings,  and,  both 
as  a  speaker  and  writer,  assisted  in  vindi- 
eating  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
based.  He  soon  occupied  a  leading  posi- 
tion in  this  body,  second  only  to  Mr. 
*  Cobden.  He  was  active  itv  organizing 
the  bazaars  held  in  aid  of  the  League  in 
Manchester  and  in  London.  In  April, 
1843,  he  unsuccessfully  tested  the  parlia- 
mentary representation  of  the  city  of 
Durham.  In  the  July  following  another 
▼acancy  occurred,  and  he  was  elected. 
He  took  part  with  energy  and  eloquence 
in  the  exciting  discussions,  from  1843  to 
1846,  on  free  trade,  and  divides  with  C. 
P.  Villiers,  Richard  Cobden,  and  General 
Thompson  (author  of  the  Catechism  of 
the  Corn  Lawe^)  the  honor  of  having  in- 
duced Sir  Robert  Peel  to  favor  free  trade 
in  com. 

He  entered  Parliament  in  1843,  and, 
like  Cobden,  was  from  the  mannfacturiog 
olajs.  For  some  years  he  had  been  dis- 
tinguished among  the  anti-rate  paying 
dissenters  of  Central  and  Northern  Eng- 
land, for  his  vigorous  supnort  of  religions 
freedom.  He  had  resisted  the  extortions 
of  some  perseeuting  dignitaries  of  the 
Establishment,  and  subjected  them,  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  to  most  mortify- 
ing defeats.  He  brought  into  Parliament 
a  high  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  the 
League  before  popular  assemblies,  and  an 
ibtiraate  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  pro- 
tection and  free  trade.  His  ready,  bold* 
inspiring-  style  of  oratory  partook  more  of 
the  fervor  of  the  platform  than  the  calm- 
ness of  the  forum.  But  shrewdness  and 
tact  soon  enabled  him  to  catch  the  key- 


note of  the  House,  where  he  displayed 
skill  and  courage  as  fii*st  lieutenant  of  the 
League,  and  won  as  much  popularitjr  from 
the  aristocratic  sections  as  so  radical  a 
democrat  could  reasonably  expect. 

The  heavy  expenses  of  his  election  con- 
tests at  Durham  were  understood  to  have 
been  defrayed  by  the  League,  through 
whose  influence  he  was  returned  for  Man- 
chester in  1847,  and  again  in  1852.  A 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose 
principle  is  peace,  he  strenuously  con- 
demned the  policy  of  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia, and,  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
Peace  Society,  sanctioned  the  sending  of 
a  deputation,  which,  in  February,  1854| 
waited  on  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  with  the  design  of  dissuading 
him  from  war.  Mr.  Bright's  opinions  on 
this  subject  were  much  at  variance  with 
those  of  manv  of  his  constituents  at  Man* 
Chester.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  be 
absent  from  Parliament  in  the  early  see- 
sion  of  1857,  and  when,  on  the  defrat  of 
the  Palmerston  administration  in  March, 
by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Cobden's  motion 
condemning  the  war  with  China,  a  gen- 
eral election  was  determined  upon,  Mr. 
Bright's  Manchester  friends  resolved  to 
adopt  him  again  as  a  candidate,  in  his  ab- 
sence. In  July,  1862,  Mr.  Bright  had 
been  elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
1100  over  his  next  competitor ;  in  March, 
1857,  he  stood  lowest  on  the  poll,  and  re* 
ceived  nearly  3000  fewer  votes  than  one, 
and  nearly  2300  less  than  the  other  of  his 
successful  opponents— gentlemen-  holding 
much  the  same  general  political  opinions 
as  himself,  but  differing  from  his  views  of 
the  China  question.  He  was  subsequent- 
ly, however,  returned  for  a  vacancy  at 
Birmingham,  and  though  not  fully  restoi^ 
ed  to  health,  was  in  his  place  during  the 
memorable  proceedings  of  Parliament  in 
the  spring  of  1858,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  m  the  overthrow  of  the  Palmerston 
cabinet.  In  April,  1858,  he  delivered  a 
speech  on  the  budget,  advocating  a  r^ 
d notion  of  the  military  establishment,  and 
condemning  the  policy  of  Asiatic  conqnest. 
Mr.  Bright  has  oeen  twice  married,  and 
his  second  wife  is  still  living. 
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SHAESFEARG       COMMEMORATED. 


Whbn  in  the  "Journey  from  this 
World  to  the  Next"  a  critical  ghost 
meets  the  shade  of  Shakespeare,  the  first 
thiog  he  does  is  to  pose  him  with  a  ques- 
tion. "  Prithee,"  says  he,  *'  Mr.  Shaka- 
peare,  what  did  you  mean  by-—?"  the 
reader  may  fill  in  any  dilQficult  passage. 
"  Ton  my  word,"  says  the  poet,  "  I  don't 
know ;  you  must  ask  the  critics :  they 
know  better  than  I ;  Z  don't  think  I  meant 
half  as  much  as  they  say  I  did  ;"  and  the 
shade  stalks  away  alongside  of  Homer, 
and  not  far  from  JSschylus,  royally  indig- 
nant at  the  petty  interruption. 

Almost  every  thing  which  can  be  done 
to  Shakspeare  has  been  done.  His  ful- 
some admirers  vex  the  dull  ear  of  the 
true  but  drowsy  and  bor^d  lovers  of  the 
poet.  Cowper  telling  us  of  the  narration 
which  proceeds  from  the  lipb  of  a  sick 
man,  how  he  coughed  and  shook  and 
trembled,  until  he  "  almost  died,"  is  be- 
trayed into  the  wisli  that  he  had  quite 
done  so.  So  many  wish  that  the  "im- 
mortal Swan  "  had  never  been  hatched, 
and  would — as  the  Athenians  did  Aristi- 
des,  whose  friends  bored  them  with  his 
perpistual  praises — ostracize  him  from  im- 
mortality. For,  how  many  hundred  print- 
ers and  paper-makers  Sweet  Will  oontin- 
uallv  employs,  how  many  fervid  brains 
he  keeps  at  work,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
He  has  been  commentated,  expurgated, 
expunged,  purified,  nullified,  annotated, 
edited,  improved,  disproved,  approved; 
be  has  been  illustrated,  painted,  drawn 
and  quartered.  He  has  been  put  upon 
pottery,  sideboards,  the  backs  of  chairs, 
fknd  the  heads  of  walking-sticks ;  we  have 
seen  him  on  German  beer- glasses  and 
Hungarian  pipes ;  he  has  been  hun^  over 
innumerable  public-houses,  spouted  m  tap- 
rooms, playea  in  barns.  His  works  have 
been  bombasted  with  notes  till  the  great 
folio  edition  in  twenty-six  volumes  will 
fill  a  waj^on ;  he  has  been  compressed  at 
the  Whittingham  Press  till  you  can  get 
bim,  like  a  pair  of  Limerick  gloves,  into  a 
walnat'ShelL    He  has  been  quoted  from 


the  pulpit  and  condemned  in  the  conven* 
tide.  He  has  been  claimed  as  a  deisti  an 
atheist,  a  philosopher,  a  Jew,  a  human^ 
tarian,  vegetarian,  a  Roman  Catholie,  a 
Lutheran,  and  a  Puritan.  More  cruel  and 
insulting  still,  John  Lord  Campbell  haa 
written  a  volume  to  prove  he  was  a  lav« 
yer;  and  Dr.  Conolly— in  spite  of  Mr, 
Charles  Rei^de  and  the  popular  hatred  to 
private  asylums — cites  him  as  having  stadp 
led  insanity  with  the  research  of  a  **  mad^ 
doctor."  He  has  been  quoted  by  tbe 
electrician  for  an  apposite  description  of 
his  marvelous  discovery,  by  the  aurgeoft 
for  his  skill,  the  musician  for  hia  art,  tb« 
statesman  for  true  maxims  of  state,  th% 
journalist  for  the  truest  policy,  the  tradea* 
man  for  the  soundest  advice,  and  the  goId> 
smith  for  an  admirable  law  for  that  ooi^ 
science-testing  trade.*  In  fact,  he  haa 
submitted  to  every  thing :  his  hand  writiog 
has  been  continually  forged;  Bowdlev 
and  the  Co wden  Clarkes  have  cut  litUa 
pieces  out  of  him ;  and  now  be  ia  to  be 
commemorated. 

'Now  it  shows  what  an  originally  strong 
constituUon  the  British  love  for  Shaka^ 
peare  must  have  had  to  stand  all  this. 
What  a  wonder  it  haa  not  been,  as  Mr, 
Shandy  has  it,  "  Nicodemused  into  noth- 
ing!" We  love  ^^onra  and  the  world'a 
Shakspeai'e  "  so  truly,  that  even  the  apiah 
contortions  of  untrue  men,  pretenders  to 
poetry,  and  advertising  oharlatana,  oan 
not  make  our  love  forego  its  hold.  And 
let  us  say  this  test  is  a  very  great  one; 
the  bitterest  enemy  a  man  oan  have  ia  a 
foolish  friend,  an  idiotic  admirer,  who 
drags  down  the  obieot  of  his  admiration 
to  his  own  level.  The  Warburtona  and 
Malones,  the  "  slashing  Bentleys  "  and  th/s 
'*  piddlmg  Tibbalds "  whom  Pope  oom* 
memorates,  the  enterprising  bookseller! 
who  raise  a  monument  to  him  by  advei^ 
Using  an  imperfect  edition  of  his  work8» 
the  apes  wbo  crawl  upon  hia  shoulder, 

*  *'  Here  U  joar  obam*t  weight  to  ite  Qimoet  o«ral| 
ThefinMeii  of  Ae  gold,  and  dkarg^forfaakiemJ^ 
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the  fttnitting  and  monthiog  parasites  who 
creep  in  the  folds  of  his  poetic  garment — 
oan  no  more  disgust  us  with  him  than 
conld  the  travel-ataios  and  the  sores,  the 
wonnds,  the  rags,  and  the  lice,  turn  away 
a  mother's  heart  from  the  hero-son  who 
had  fought  and  conquered  through  want 
and  starvation  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Ye- 
dras  or  the  trenches  of  the  Crimea. 

Well,  be  is  to  be  commemorated.  Let 
US  do  BO  well.  We  remember — we  who 
read  books  till  their  narrations  become 
reality — how,  in  1769,  from  Wednesday 
6th  to  Friday  8th  of  September,  Mr. 
Garrick  held  a  Stratford  Jubilee.  In  the 
townhall  at  Stratford  there  is  a  portrait 
of  the  ^reat  actor  by  Gainsboroneb,  an< 
tagonizmg,  as  it  were,  a  wretched  daub 
of  the  «*  Bard "  by  Wilson,  so  that  the 
actor  comes  out  much  stronger  than  the 
poet.  There  is  also  a  screen  there  of  the 
very  roughest  manufacture,  but  a  curios- 
ity in  its  way,  it  is  so  utterly  bad  and 
worthless.  Nevertheless,  it  is  curioas  as 
a  record  of  the  folly  into  which  the  Eng- 
lish were  betrayed  at  a  commemoration. 
Grave  doctors  and  sober  citizens  walked 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  that  quiet 
country  town  side  by  side  with  actors,  and 
dressed  as  Falstaif  or  Caliban.  Foolish 
as  we  are,  we  could  not  repeat  that  dead 
folly.  What  earthly  or  neavenly  good 
can  it  do  to  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  for  a 
set  of  honest  admirers  to  eo  mumming 
like  Anne  Page  and  Slender  when  he 
cries  "  mum  "  and  she  "  budget  ?"  If  any 
one  fancies  it  can  do  them  eood,  let  them 
look  upon  thai  despicable  old  screen.  Let 
them  fancy  a  grave  Prospero  stalking  and 
a  drunken  Tnnculo  with  a  raddled  nose 
reeling  down  the  street  I  Our  "  very 
gorge  rises."  Certainly  Falstaff  went  a- 
masquing,  but  for  his  own  nefarious  pur- 
poses, and  when  he  awakes  to  reason  is 
ready  to  cry  out,  ^^The  sudden  surprise 
of  my  powers  drove  the  grossness  of  the 
foppery  into  a  received  belief  in  despite 
of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason. 
See  now !  how  rich  may  be  made  a  Jack- 
a-Lent,  when  'Us  upon  an  ill  eiTand."  The 
people  of  Stratford — who,  of  course,  like 
all  other  people  in  the  world,  were  the 
last  to  awaken  to  the  value  of  their  great 
townsman ;  who  neglected  him  when 
alive,  and  kept  no  record  of  him — ^are 
wide  awake  to  his  commercial  value,  and 
again,  many  years  after,  revived  the  folly. 
Amidst  the  general  laughter  of  the  gods 
this  last  affair  exploded  likaa  wet  cracker. 


Now  at  the  present  moment,  and  in 
the  forthcoming  birth-month  ^if  indeed  it 
were  so ;  he  was  christened  in  it)  of  Shaks- 
peare, Stratford-on-Avon  and  sober  Loa* 
don  (much  serried  with  railway  schemes, 
and  worried  with  a  general  row  amongst 
her  very  best  customers)  ask  us  to  cel^ 
brate  Shakspeare's  three  hundredth  birth- 
day, and,  moreover,  to  memorialize  the 
poet.  The  movement  is  to  be  ^'  national," 
and  to  make  it  so  over  the  left,  as  the 
schoolboys  say,  some  of  the  most  nnpopn* 
ter  and  least-known  critics  of  the  day  have 
^'  put  their  feet  down  "  on  the  roovementi 
and  seek  to  direct  it.  The  Kensington 
School,  the  meddlesome  Society  of  Arts, 
and  the  whole  of  Dilkoosia  is  up  in  arms, 
and  a  pretty  little  job  is  being  made. 
The  chief  movers  hope  to  be  created 
baronets,  and  the  whole  of  the  council  are 
to  be  knighted.  The  golden  age  of  litera- 
ture— or  for  literature — shall  have  return- 
ed again  in  the  next  fool-month,  April. 

Well,  at  least  their  request  is  from  one 
point  reasonable.  Having  raised  statues 
and  monuments  to  the  greatest  rogues  and 
most  incompetent,  persons  amongst  us — 
the  chief  man  of  action  and  of  thought 
being  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  Cronv 
well  and  Shakspeare — it  suddenly  struck 
some  members  of  a  literary  club  that  the 
English  had  better  reduce  all  their  great 
men  to  a  dead  level.  When  it  was  de^ 
bated  years  ago  bv  some  crack  brained 
enthusiasts,  **  Should  Cromwell  have  a 
statue  ?"  Mr.  Punch  answered  the  ques- 
tion by  the  pencil  of  Richard  Doyle,  by 
placing  the  stem  Puritan  in  regular  suc- 
cession between  silly  Charles  1.,  vacillat- 
ing and  weak,  and  vicious  Charles  II., 
who,  with  finger  on  nose,  was  slyly  pock- 
eting the  sale-money  of  Dunkirk.  We 
heard  no  more  afler  that.  If  a  design 
for  the  Shakspeare  monument  were  plac- 
ed between  those  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  George  the  Fourth,  what  an  excel- 
lent trio  would  there  be !  No ;  until  we 
have  a  revision  of  our  statues,  let  him  still 
remain  in  his  quiet  country  church. 

But  this  movement  was,  as  we  have 
said,  honestly  begun,  and,  we  believe,  had 
it  been  as  honestly  carried  out,  it  would 
have  been  a  success.  The  Urban  Club 
gathered  around  it  many  great  authors, 
many  working  men  of  letters ;  to  it  at 
last  came  Mr,  Hepworth  Dixon  and  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  with  a  syllabub  of 
big  names  whipped  together,  and  proposed 
amalgamation.    Three  deputies  from  th0 
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literary  men  went  to  these  c6«rtly  per- 
sonages, and  were  dazed  with  a  flood  of 
glory,  and  fell.  An  amalgamation  took 
place,  and  from  that  time  to  this  all  has 
gone  wrong. 

Firstly,  there  was  no  working  with  the 
fourteen  seoretaries;  secondly,  there  was 
no  man  of  business ;  thirdly,  there  was  no 
perception  of  what  qaiet  John  Ball  want- 
ed. The  English  people  were  treated  as 
if  they  were  a  New- York  fevfe,  a  Parisian 
mob,  a  gang  of  German  stndents  inflated 
with  beer  and  blasphemous  theology. 
Had  they  been  told  that  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  wanted  to  raise  a 
Shakspeare  memorial,  that  the  best  de- 
sign had  been  chosen,  and  that  it  was 
worthy  of  the  poet,  the  money  would  have 
flowed  into  their  pockets.  But  instead  of 
that  they  pumped  up  sham  enthusiasm 
by  the  yard,  and  met  to  elect  each  other, 
and  to  twaddle.  But  even  their  twaddle 
was  poisonous.  They  had  no  sense  of 
propriety.  They  had  met — according  to 
their  own  showing — to  appease  the  manes 
of  a  great  dead  neglected  writer;  they 
did  so  by  insulting  to  the  quick  a  great 
(some  say  the  greatest)  living  writer. 
One  of  their  officers  "  protested  "  ss^inst 
sitting  on  the  committee  with  Mr.  Thack- 
eray !  And  curiously,  with  this  slur  on 
bim  (a  slur  save  that  the  blame  of  some 
is  sweetest  praise)  Thackeray  died.  The 
effect  on  the  committee,  dull  as  it  was, 
was  mournful. 

But  even  then  they  blundered ;  as  old 
Cenci  says : 

'*  That  matter  of  the  murder  was  hushed  up." 

But  others  came  out.  They  slighted 
their  most  active  and  cfllcient  members, 
and  a  hundred  good  pens  were  turned 
against  them.  It  was  felt  that  jt  were 
better  to  have  no  memorial  than  to  have 
one  ill  done,  half  done,  or  squabbled  over. 
Still  there  was  a  time  allowed  them  for 
repentance.  Two  of  their  best  men  pro- 
posed a  sensible  plan ;  it  was  rejected. 
A  well-chosen  committee  found  that  it 
was  useless  to  appeal  to  the  public  unless 
they  had  a  definite  plan,  and  recommend- 
ed that  cautions  steps  towards  that  plan 
should  be  taken.  This  was  at  once  adopt- 
ed, and  then  the  secretary,  like  an  ill-con- 
ditioned waiter  at  a  club,  who  will  force 
you  to  have  that  which  •  he  chooses,  put 
the  motion  which  had  just  been  rejected 
in  different  words,  and  carried  his  propo- 


sition that  the  pnbRo  sAo^uM  1)e  appeaM 
to  for  £30,000,  which  sum  was  deemed 
adequate  for  a  Shakspeare  memorial  by 
a  nation  which  had  spent  five  times  the 
amount  fbr  a  memorial  to  the  Prince 
Consort.'**  Could  there  be  any  thing 
more  preposterous?  Nine  gentlemen, 
many  of  whom  had  all  along  fonght  the 
battle  of  good  sense  against  overwhelming 
odds,  threw  np  the  game  as  hopeless,  and 
retired  with  a  declaration  which  should 
have  been  the  death-knell  of  the  London 
Committee. 

It  still  lives,  however.  Bad  as  their 
cause  may  be,  there  is  a  pluck  about 
Englishmen  which  makes  them  fight 
agamst  all  difliculties.  In  season  and  out 
of  season  the  committee  preaches ;  and  it 
has,  we  believe,  selected  the  Green  Park 
as  a  site  for  the  statue— if  it  is  to  be  one 
— to  save  it  from  failure ;  probably  some 

freen-goose  will  **  immortalize'^  his  name 
y  paying  a  good  round  sum  to  complete 
the  subscriptions. 

In  Stratford  another  Midland  Commit* 
tee  is  at  work,  and  that,  with  the  awfnl 
example  before  it  which  the  committee  at 
London  presents,  has  embroiled  itself,  as 
was  indeed  to  be  foreseen,  with  the  actors. 
The  pick  of  the  whole  of  the  poet's  char* 
acters  has  been  mven  to  a  foreigner ;  an 
admirable  actor  indeed,  and  a  modest  een* 
tleman,  but  surely  not  to  be  selected  in 
preference  to  Mr.  Phelps,  who  has  spent 
nis  life  in  producing  Shakspeare's  plays ; 
who  has  produced  thirty-four  out  of  thirty* 
seven,  and  acted  his  chief  heroes,  tragie 
and  comic.  Come,  come,  ffentieraen,  if 
we  are  to  bo  true  to  a  dead  poet,  let  na 
be  true  also  to  one  of  that  class  whom  he 
loved  and  well  understood — the  English 
comedians. 

Now,  whether  in  London  we  shall  walk 
in  procession,  with  medals  dangling  by 
Coventry  ribbon,  to  see  a  fine  genUemao 
lay  a  new  stone,  encircled  by  a  blushing 
committee;  whether  we  shall  feast  at 
Guildhall,  or  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey; 
whether,  like  the  king  in  Tom  Uiumb^  we 
on  the  23d  of  April  next  proclaim : 

"  Let  nothing  but  a  face  of  joy  appear ; 
The  man  who  frowns  this  day  luiall  lose  his 

head, 
That  he  may  have  no  face  to  frown  withaL 
Smile,  DoUalolla !"— 

*  This  ooDmittee,  which  is  blind  to  its  own  actai 
attempts  to  assert  that,  if  they  got  more,  the/  woola 
take  more ;  yet  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  employ 
the  surptos  orer  £aO,000  for  charitable  purposea  I 
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whether  we  BbaU  haye  orations  or  not; 
or  whether  Sweet  Will  shall  have  a  pillar^ 
a  niobe^an  altar-tooib»  a  players'  hospital, 
or  a  Pecksniffian  statue  of  true  British 
art — will  not  the  future  reveal  ?  All  we 
have  to  say  is,  don't  let  us  be  too  exuber- 
ant! We  know  that  we  neglect  the 
living  to  flatter  the  dead.  We  starved 
David  Gray  the  other  day,  and  we  must 
logically  s]>end  ;€30,000  on  Shakspeare, 
who  is  entirely  above  and  beyond  our 
pr^se,  or  any  other  age's  praise.  But  all 
people-  roust  do  some  follies  to  make  it 
up  with  grand  ghosts.  Did  not  Alexan- 
der and  his  courtiers  "  chivey  "  each  other 
mother-naked  round  the. tomb  of  Achilles  ? 
Wliy  should  we  not  run  bereft  of  our 
senses  round  the  pillar  of  Sweet  Will  ? 
At  any  rate,  let  us  have  no  more  bicker- 
ings. The  chiefs  of  the  committee  go 
about  like  Dante's  ghosts,  mowing  and 
moutbipg,  abusing  the  aeceders.  The  se- 
oedere  answer  by  pungent  pun  and  sneer- 
ing laughter.  Peace,  gentlemen!  oh, 
peace !  such  squabbles  must  pain  the  soul 
of  the  poet — if  it  be  conscious  of  earthly 
doings — who  dreamt  of  quiet,  who  sought 
the  country  and  who  fled  the  town,  and 


cursed  those  who  should  dare  to  move) 
his  bones. 

Finally,  let  our  readers  believe  that  we 
write  against  commemorations  of  dead 
poets,  because  we  see  that  they  are  behiud 
the  age.  If  any  one  chooses  to  build,  let 
him  build ;  but  do  not  let  him  call  all  the 
world  to  witness  him.  Had  the  literary 
men  of  the  day  kept  to  their  class,  they 
would  have  been  right,  and  would  have 
had  many  volunteers ;  they  bored  great 
people  with  letters,  and  they  fell.  But 
whatever  we  think  of  the  memorial,  our 
'love  for  Shakspeare  is  intense;  should 
any  one  accuse  us  of  wanting  due  venera- 
tion, we  answer,  with  Ben  Jonson  :  ^'  We 
do  love  him,  on  this  side  idolatry,  aa 
much  as  any  man."  But  we  believe  that 
his  gentle  spirit  would  be  pained  if  we 
did  that  which  was  unseemly,  or  that  his 
o\vn  England — 

"  The  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear 
land  "— 

should  be  betrayed  into  any  thing  hollow 
and  ridiculously  continental,  and  at  sec- 
ond-hand, without  the  excuse  of  original- 
ity. H.  F. 


SCIENTIFIC   BALLOON   ASCENTS. 


A  VERY  interesting  lecture  was  deliv- 
ered before  a  crowded  audience  lately, 
at  the  Russell  Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, by  Mr.  Glaisher,  on  this  subject, 
which  is  at  present  attracting  great  atten- 
tion, and  from  which  so  many  advantages 
are  anticipated.  Mr.  Glaisher  commenced 
by  stating  that  the  seventeen  ascents  he 
had  made  had  been  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Association,  and 
were  solely  undertaken  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. He  proposed  to  tell  the  meeting 
some  of  the  objects  sought,  to  give  them 
some  of  his  experiences  in  the  balloon, 
and  to  lay  before  them  the  general  results 
of  the  undertaking.  Previous  to  the  year 
1852,  although  experiments  with  balloons 
had  been  made  iuKussia,  Paris,  and  Italy, 
no  results  of  any  importance  had  been 
achieved,  and  a  few  facts  only  were  gath- 
ered bpr  Mr.  Welsh,  who  maae  several  as- 
cents m  that  year  for  scientific  purposes. 


Among  the  objects  which  the  lecturer  had 
sought  in  makmg  his  ascents  were  to  as- 
certain the  connection  between  meteoro 
logical  effects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  their  causes  above,  which  could  only 
be  doneby  means  of  the  balloon  ascending 
like  a  rocket,  testing  personally  by  the 
most  delicate  and  accurate  instruments 
every  variation  in  air,  temperature,  mois-. 
ture,  etc.,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in* 
to  the  regions  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  by^ 
seeing  processes  in  operation  in  almost 
simultaneous  action,  viewing  thus  the  con- 
flicting variation  of  a  day's  weather  exhibit- 
ed in  their  rise,  progress,  and  subsidence. 
He  also  hoped  to  solve  the  long-sought 
problem  of  the  law  of  decrease  of  temper- 
ature with  increase  of  elevation,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  lines  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum suffered  any  change  in  a  higher  at- 
mosphere, and  to  clear  up  all  doubtful 
points  in  relation  to  temperature,  humidi- 
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Sy  eleotrioity,  Qzone,  the  color  of  the  sky, 
e  comparison  of  different  instruments, 
etc.  The  knowledge  so  acquired  would 
greatly"  affect  the  sciences  of  astronomy, 
meteorology,  magnetism,  phynology,  nav- 
igation. 

Having  thus  stated  the  objects  for 
which  the  risk  of  ascending — ^for  it  was  an 
imdonbted  risk,  even  under  the  direction  of 
BO  experienced  an  aeronaut  as  Mr.  Cox  well 
— ^had  l)een  run,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 

Elve  an  account  of  filling  the  balloon  and 
ding  it  with  its  three  tons  of  ballast,  their 
taking  their  seats,  and  pulling  the  catch, 
leaving  them  free  to  ascend.    The  moment 
the  balloon  is  loose  they  are  in  profound 
8tillnes8,without  any  sense  of  motion,  and  a 
peculiar  scene  opens  to  their  view  of  towns' 
with   their  myriads  of  upturned  faces, 
the  polished  silver  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
garden-like  appearance  of  the  country — ^th'e 
green  of  the  field  and  yellow  of  the  corn  be- 
ing in  a  manner  concentrated  and  rendered 
far  brighter  than  when  seen  from  the  earth. 
The  whole  of  tlie  scene  is  surrounded  with 
a  canopy  of  blue,  the  sky  being  quite  clear, 
and  free  from  cloud  every  where,  except- 
ing near  the  horizon,  where  a  circular  band 
of  cumuli  and  strata  clouds  extending  all 
around  form  a  fitting  boundary  to  such  a 
scene.  He  described  the  roar  of  London  at 
one  mile  high  to  be  rich  and  deep  as  the 
sea,  while  at  four  miles  it  is  entirely  hush- 
ed, although  he  has  heard  a  railway  train 
at  the  latter  heigfit,  and  a  lady  speak  and 
a  dog  bark  at  two  miles,  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere.    He  then  gave 
a  vivid  description  of  the  gorgeous  glories 
of  golden  and  ruby-tinted  cloudland,  lit  up 
bv  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  deep 
blue  above  strenkcd  with  Uie  silver  wreath 
of  the  cirrus.    By  this  time  the  gas  in  the 
balloon,  w^hich  was  at  first  misty,  has  be- 
come clear,  and  on  looking  up  the  lower 
valve  the  interior  of  the  balloon  appears 
magnified  to  the  size  of  the  dome  of  St. 
PauPs  cathedral.  He  felt  no  personal  incon- 
venience until  they  reached  four  miles  above 
the  le/el  of  the  sea,  when  at  first  he  ex- 
perienced that  the  respiration  was  difiicult ; 
the  beating  of  the  heart  was  audible,  and 
the  hsinds  and  the  lips  became  blue,  as  did 
the  fsice  at  higher  elevations ;  but  he  found 
that  his  body  was  now  becoming  acclima- 
tized, and  he  suffered  far  less  inconvenience 
than  at  first.  The  balloon  at  the  height  of 
five  miles  only  held  one  third  of  the  gas  it 
did  on  starting,  owing  to  the  expansion  of 


the  gas  in  consequence  of  rarefaotion  of  the 
air;  and  the  continued  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  gas  in  passing  from  a  cold* 
er  to  a  higher  temperature — or  vice  versa 
— made  it  one  of  the  most  delicate  ther- 
mometers that  could  be  imagined.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  voyagers  attained 
an  elevation  of  six  or  seven  miles,  Mr,  61ai- 
sher  became  insensible,  and  Mr.  Coxwell 
was  so  far  incapable  of  motion  that  be  had 
to  pull  the  valve  cofd  with  his  teeth,  his 
hands  being  quite  paralyzed  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  they  had  descended  some  distance 
that  they  began  to  recover. 

In  one  of  their  descents  they  nearly  fell 
into  the  sea,  as  Mr.  Glaisher  had  begged 
Mr.  Coxwell  not  to  lower  the  balloon  un- 
til he  had  ascertained  the  efiect  of  elevi^ 
tion  upon  the  solar  spectrum.  He  at  that 
time  ascertained  that  the  spectiaim  was 
much  brighter,  and  the  lines  on  it  were 
much  better  defined  at  a  great  elevation 
than  on  the  surface  of  the  ea*th.  On  an* 
other  occasion  they  had  made  a  night  as* 
cent  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  sun  rise, 
which  he  stated  to  be  indescribably  grand. 
At  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  he  had  heard 
the  moaning  and  sighing  of  the  wind  be* 
neath,  and  had  on  another  occasion  found 
a  snow  storm  at  an  elevation  of  three  miles, 
the  temperature  being  33  degrees,  and  at 
four  miles  high  rain,  at  a  temperature  of 
32  degrees.  He  had  ascertained  that 
whenever  there  was  rain  on  earth  there 
were  two  strata  of  clouds,  and  that  the 
temperature  decreased  not  uniformly,  at 
the  rate  of  1  degree  for  every  300  feet  of 
height,  but  1  degree  in  139  feet  for  the 
first  lOOO  feet,  and  gradually  lessening  to 
1  degree  in  428  feet  at  30,000  feet  of  ele- 
vation ;  so  that  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
temperature  of  24  degrees  in  the  first  mile 
of  elevation,  and  only  3  degrees  difference 
between  100  and  200  miles  above  the  earth* 
In  addition,  he  found  that  at  all  elevations  ^ 
there  were  occasional  irregular  warm  cur- 
rents of  air  which  varied  from  the  surround- 
ing temperature  from  1  degree  to  20  de- 
grees. He  considered  these  results  as 
sufiicient  reward  for  the  rit<k  he  had  run, 
and  he  concluded  by  trusting  that  he  was 
only  the  pioneer  of  future  discoveries  in 
the  regions  of  the  air.  The  lecture  was  re* 
ceived  with  loud  applause,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Glai- 
sher for  the  entertainment  he  had  afford- 
ed, the  proceedings  terminated. — jAmdan 
Paper. 
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LITERARY      MISCELLANIES. 


Tex  houso  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  the  eminent  Boe- 1 
toa  publishers,  has  sent  us  a  work  from  the  gifted 
pen  of  Robert  Browning,  entitled  SonUOo  Strajford^ 
Christmiis  Eto  and  Easter  Day,  a  poem  written  some 
years  ago,  and  now  just  published  by  Ticknor  ft 
Fields.  The  name  of  Browning  is  familiar  to  all 
Kaders  of  poetry,  tflid  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Bar 
Ktt  Browning  w>ll  be  held  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance for  her  great  personal  worth  and  the  rich 
contributions  of  her  pen  to  English  literature.  This 
poem,  now  first  published  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
iio,  will  attract  the  attent'on  of  all  who  admire  the 
poetic  works  of  these  gifted  authors,  whose  works 
we  have  eo  often  commended  that  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary here  to  enlarge  on  their  merits. 

Tn  'Bar  :  Its  Disiabis  akd  tbiie  Tbkatkiht.  II- 
Ittstrat^d  by  EugraTinea.  By  Fkamz  Adolpb  ton 
HoBCRziSKEB,  U.D.,  Oculist  and  Aurist^  Author, 
etc.  Ph*la<i«'lphia:  Martin  &  Randall.  Boston: 
Brewer  S  "Hleston.     1864. 

Tat  subject  of  this  Tolume  is  one  of  immense 
importance.  The  ear  is  one  of  the  .most  im- 
portant organs  of  the  human  frame.,  bo  much  of 
comfort  and  usefulness  in  all  the  varied  walks  and 
duties  of  life,  that  the  loss  o(.this  organ  or  a  seri- 
ous injury  to  it  is  a  great  calamity.  He,  tthere- 
fore,  who  by  his  skill  /tnd  research  alleTiates 
this  calamity  or  deTiMff  a  remedy  or  a  prevent 
Uve  is  a  benefactor  oi  his  race.  A  great  amount 
of  Taluable  and  useful  informaUon  is  embodied  in 
this  Tolume,  which  all  profes^ional  men  of  medical 
idcnoe  as  well  se  others  will  appreciate, 

Tbi  Abt  of  CoKYxasAnoN.  With  Directions  for  Self- 
Edueation.  N(*w-Tork :  Carleton,  Publisher,  418 
Broadway.    1864.    Pp.  284. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  volome  that  it  is  a  book  of 
Infomaiion,  amusement,  and  instruction;  teaching 
Ibo  art  of  conyersing  with  ease  and  propriety,  and 
setting  forth  the  literary  knowledge  requisite  to  ap- 
pear to  adTantage  in  good  society.  This  book  for 
ielf-enlture  may  or  may  not  afford  all  the  rules  of 
Jnttrvction  which  it  clauna ;  but  if  it  does  half  of 
what  it  claims  it  will  proTO  a  oseAil  book.  Atten- 
tire  lelf-cQlture  in  this  direction  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion probably  more  neglected  than  any  other  branch 
•f  p^rtooal  improvement.  It  is  a  comparatiTely 
rare  and  TMluable  aooomplishment  Ease  of  man- 
aen  and  graceful  conTeiaattou  can  be  attained  only 
bf  long  training  or  experience  in  good  society.  The 
toquirement  is  worth  all  of  time  and  effort  it  can 


Taut  noM  thx  OrsaAB.  Edited  by  Gvonoi  Twxih 
■BiCK  Pardon.  New-York:  Carleton  Publisher, 
413  Broadway.  London :  James  Blackwood.  1864. 

Tom  volume  is  an  American  edition  of  an  Bncliah 
vMork,  and'i*  inscribed  to  the  eminent  manager  If  ax 
Miretgek.    These  stories  are  a  popultt  aspositioa 


of  the  Tsrious  operas,  which  by  the  high  artistic 
style  of  music  which  accompanies  them  attracts  so 
many  to  hear  them.  A  knowledge  of  the  story  im- 
parts additional  interest  to  the  music  and  the  scenes 
by  which  it  Is  illustrated.  So  far  as  they  hare  a  hi»- 
toric  element,  it  forms  an  element  of  interest. 

Tbi  Rockt  Houmtaiks. — A  noble  picture  or  paint- 
ing by  this  name,  from  the  pencil  of  Albert  Bier* 
stadt,  is  BOW  on  exhibition  at  the  Rooms  tn  Broad* 
way,  near  Astor  Place.  It  represents  the  scenery  in 
the  Wind  River  range  of  mountains  in  Nebrasica 
Territory.  It  is  a  marvelous  product  of  artistic 
skill.  We  have  passed  through  many  miles  of  gaJ- 
leries  of  paintings  in  Europe  without  meeting  with 
a  work  of  art  of  equal  merit  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
vey in  words  a  full  or  adequate  description  of  Uiis 
painting.  It  must  be  seen  and  studied  in  order  to 
be  appreciated.    We  advise  all  who  admire  artistic 

Senius  to  go  at  once  on  an  artistic  visit  to  this  Rocky 
[ountain  scene  of  gorgeous  grandenr.  We  do  not 
blame  the  gentleman  who  offered  $15,000  for  tha 
painting  wiuout  being  able  to  get  it. 

Dr.  UimisHiu.  abd  bis  Crotoic  Poikt  VnriTAims. 
•—Among  all  the  rich  and  luscious  terrestrial  fruits 
which  gladden  the  heart  of  man  and  delight  his  taste 
and  renovate  his  health,  none  surpass  in  variety  and 
value  the  fhiit  of  the  vine.  Patriarchs  and  men  of 
andent  renown  planted  vineyards  and  eat  the  Ihiit 
thereof.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  where''the 
soil  and  dimste  admi^  the  grape  in  great  variety  has 
been  the  favorite  fruit,  aod  often  the  food  and  drink 
of  man.  Among  grape  growers  and  vine  dressers, 
Dr.  Underiiill  has  become  a  patriarch  and  a  man  of 
renown.  The  grapes  of  Groton  Pmnt  have  long  ago 
become  celebrated  for  their  richness  and  losdous* 
ness,  as  many  tongues  can  testify  which  have  tasted 
their  sweetness.  Dr.  Underhill  is  a  benefactor  of 
his  age  and  race,  for  he  puts  more  p*essant  flruits 
and  wine  also  into  the  lips  of  his  fellow  men  than 
any  man  we  know  of.  His  Groton  Point  vineyards 
wiH  be  a  lasting  monument  to  his  fame  so  long  sa 
his  grq>es  grow  and  flourish.  Think  of  fifty  acres 
of  the  choicest  gn^ies  and  nf  floods  of  wine  made 
from  the  juice  thereof.  Thousands  of  baskets  of 
•rich  gn^>es  find  their  wsy  into  tbe  mansions  of  our 
citizens  and  into  their  mouths  also  every  year,  fol- 
lowed, when  the  grape  season  is  over,  by  thoosands 
ei  casks  of  wine,  which  in  all  its  rarieties  and  pir^ 
ness  is  for  sale  aod  can  be  had  at  No.  7  Gllnton 
Hall,  Astor  Place,  New-Tork.  For  all  medidAal 
purposes  and  communion  occasions,  as  well  as  to 
renovate  impaired  health,  Dr.  UiiderbiU*s  vsrieties 
of  wine  is  unsurpassed.  All  this  and  more  also  is , 
due  to  his  enterprise  and  skill  in  planting  and  culti- 
vating vineyards  so  extensive. 

Tbb  picture  galleir  ^  Holyrood  House  is  to  bo 
improved  by  the  addition  of  such  portraits  of  royal 
personages,  from  the  collection  at  Hampton  Gourt, 
as  are  interesting  from  their  oonnection  with  Boot* 
tish  history.  Ihe  Qveon  has  given  her  cordiid  a» 
tent  to  the  tnmsfkr. 
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FnxxTiNo  BY  Telxgrapb. — Some  intereeting  ex- 
periments with  printiDg-tnka  have  jost  been  taking 
place  at  the  office  of  Miss  Faithfull,  the  object 
being  to  test  the  utility  of  ordinary  printing  in  tele- 
graphing. An  Italian  gentleman  has  invented  a 
process  of  printing  by  telegraph,  which  appears  to 
take  less  than  half  the  present  time  of  transmitting 
a  message.  Every  kiod  of  printing-inks  have  had 
their  trial,  some  with  very  good  success.  A  speci- 
men printed  by  that  process,  transmitted  from  Liv- 
erpool to  London,  is  before  us,  and  appears  com- 
pletely successful.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  composed 
and  printed  at  Miss  Faithfuirs  office,  and  forwarded 
to  Liverpool,  is  stated  to  have  taken  two  and  a  half 
minutes  OLly. — London  Star^  Dec.  12/^. 

Atmosphxrio  CuRBKTras  AND  Shootino  Stabs.— 
M.  Chapelas,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  French 
Academy,  alleges  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
movements  of  shooting  stars  are  affected  by  atmos* 
pheric  currents  occurring  in  the 'higher  regions  to 
which  our  air  extends ;  and  he  considers  that  these 
bodies  may  act  like  weathercocks  and  anemometers, 
giving  us  information  concerning  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  windd  that  influence  their  proper  mo- 
tions. 

DisTANCK  or  SiBiTTfl.— As  Sirius  now  forms  a  mag- 
nificent  olyect  in  our  heavens,  we  transcribe  from 
Cosmos  a  few  interesting  remarks  by  M.  Camille 
Flammarion,  who  says,  *'  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Sir 
John  Herscbel,  we  know  that  the  absolute  intensity 
of  the  light  of  Sinus  has  been  estimated  at  two 
bnadred  and  twenty-four  times  that  of  the  sno,  and 
that  its  parallax,  amounting  to  0**28,  gives  for  its 
distance  from  the  earth  the  probable  number  of 
fifty  two  billions  of  leaguea  It  follows  that  we 
do  not  see  the  Sirius  of  to-day,  but  of  twenty-two 
years  ago :  the  ray  of  light  that  we  receive  to-day 
having  been  emitted  by  the  star  about  IMO." 

Thb  Antiquxtt  or  Ganmon. — No  historian  has 
efrer  given  us  the  true  epoch  of  the  use  of  metallic 
oaanon ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  they  were  in 
nee  aboot  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
7ha  Swedes  used  lead  cannon  between  the  years 
1620  and  1682,  which  were  Heed  on  the  inside  by 
tabes  of  Vrood  or  copper,  and  secured  on  the  out- 
ride by  iron  rings.  The  general  opinion  is  that  can- 
sons  were  first  made  use  of  in  1336  or  1388.  They 
ware  certainly  used  by  the  £n^h  in  1847  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  and  by  the  Venetians  at  Chiaggia  in 
1886,  and  in  their  war  with  the  Genoese  in  1894 
and  1458,  the  Turks  employed  them.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  Maurioe,  of 
SwJMerland,  diaeovered  a  method  of  casting  can* 
DOn  whole,  and  boring  them  so  as  to  draw  out  the 
iafeerior  at  a  single  piece.  In  1740,  cannon  were 
nade  of  iron  at  tit.  Petersburg,  and  balls  of  many 
pounds  weight  were  projected  without  injuring  the 
piecflfc 

Agzs  or  RsiGifiNO  Mokabchs. — ^Tbe  oldest  reign- 
log  sovereign  in  Europe  is  Kins  William  of  Wur- 
temburg.  He  heads  the  list  on  the  Qotha  Almanac. 
Having  been  bora  September  27tb,  1781,  he  is  now 
Is  his  eighty-third  year.  He  was  thirty-itre  years 
old  when  he  came  to  his  throne  In  1816 ;  but  he 
has  reigned  neariy  half  a  century.'  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium  is  in  his  seventy-fiftii  year ;  King  WUliam 
d  FiMsia  is  in  bis  seventieth ;  King  John  of  Sax- 
•ay  in  his  sixty-tiiird.    Pope  Pius  Iba  IHiidi  will  be 


serenty-two  on  the  18th  of  next  May.  The  Empe- 
ror of  France  will  be  flfty-six  next  April  The  'Bm- 
peror  of  Russia  will  be  forty-six  in  the  same  month. 
The  Queen  of  England  will  be  forty-five  in  May. 
The  King  of  Italy  will  be  forty-four  in  March.  Tha 
new  King  of  Denmark  wiH  be  forty-four  in  ApiiL 
The  King  of  Sweden  will  be  thirty-seven  in  May. 
The  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  thirty-three  last  month. 
The  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz  is  now  (February)  thirty* 
four.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  will  be  thirty-three 
next  August  The  Queen  of  Spain  was  thirty-three 
last  October.  The  King  of  Portugal  was  tweoty- 
five  in  the  same  month.  The  youngest  king  in 
Europe  is  Geoi^e  I.  of  Greece,  who  was  cighteoa 
on  the  24th  of  December. 

Rkcognitioii. — When  the  tomb  of  Westminster 
Abbey  was  opened,  late  in  the  last  century,  the  body 
of  Edward  Long  Shanks  was  additionally  identifie(C 
some  five  hundred  years  after  his  death,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  his  limbs.  When,  in  this  cen- 
tury, the  body  of  King  Robert  Bruce  was  acciden- 
tally  discovered,  the  remains  were  addltioually  iden- 
tified by  the  surgical  operation  that  had  been  pei^ 
formed  for  the  removal  of  his  heart  on  its  romantic 
lifeless  expedition  into  Spain.    When,  on  the  Ist  o/ 
April,  1818,  the  plain  coflSn  of  King  Charles  L  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Walea^ 
(George  lY.,)  the  man,  Charles  Stuart^  *' headless 
Charles,"  as  painted  by  Yandyck,  lay  before  the  liv- 
ing spectators.    That  the  head  had  been  severed 
from'  »he  body  by  a  heavy  blow,  inflicted  with  a 
very  shsir^  instrument,  ** furnished  the  last  proof 
wanting  to  identify  Charles  I." 

Thb  oldest  house  .*n  New-Enghind,  if  not  in  the 
United  States,  is  in  Medford,  Mass.,  having  formerly 
belonged  to  Matthew  Cra-lock,  the  first  Governor  of 
the  Massachujtetts  Bay  (X->mpany.  His  farm,  on 
which  this  house  was  erected  ^bout  1640,  txmtained 
two  thousand  acres  of  land. 

Fbbnoh  iNDrsTKiAL  Abt. — Somo  curious  statisti- 
cal returns  may  be  gathered  from  the  g^upings  of 
the  produce  of  French  industrial  art  for  the  pasi 
year,  whidi,  it  may  be  observed  en  pasaani^  exhibits 
a  marked  decrease  on  that  of  the  preceding  >esr. 
Some  of  those  items  are  singulaily  indicative  <'>f 
French  frivolity.  Goldsmiths  have  sold  for  £2,31(0.- 
000;  Jewelers,  £1,800,000;  false  jeweky,  £840,- 
000;  brushes,  £1,000,000;  eanes  and  whips  £16V 
OUO;  false  hair,  £160,000.  Artificial  flowers  fig- 
ure for  £480,000,  fans  for  £182,000,  and  toys  for 
£200,000.  This  last  item  shows  how  lar  more  ex- 
pensive are  girls  than  boys.  There  are  £00,000 
worth  of  dolls  manufactured  yearly  in  France»  and 
military  toys— guns,  drums,  and  swords — figiirs 
only  for  £82,000. 

Fairor.DRXssKS.— At  the  last  of  the  brilliant  pri> 
rate  carnival  balls,  the  most  striking  of  the  dissMi 
worn  by  the  ladles  was  that  of  the  DuohSH  dt 
Uomy,  as  an  English  lady  of  the  last  oentuiy.  Tlie 
Princers  Anna  Murat  as  a  peacock,  her  train  being 
of  white  tulle  covered  with  *^  peacocks*  eyes,"  her 
petticoat  of  yellow  satin,  pescooksT  festhets  la  b«r 
bresst  and  in  the  hair.  Her  ornaments  being  a  bsad 
of  magnificent  emeralds  and  dismond%  worn  fivtai 
one  (boulder  to  the  waist,  as  Queen  Yictoria  wears 
her  royal  ribb<Hi— a  necklaee  of  the  saaie  sii4  tbe 
aigrettes  of  peaoooks'  plumes  in  her  bead  ocNiflMd 
by  an  imnsBBs  brooch.    Sbo  pri&ocM  Is  ssM  to  te 


